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JOITRNBYINGS^IN     SPAIN. 


SpAHf  IS  one  agglomeration  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  sea-coast  toward  the  interior ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  geo- 
logical coDstmction  that  it  presents  so  great  a  variety  of  climates. 

In  the  provinces  of  AndaloBia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  which  border  on 
the  Mediterranean,  the  wintera  are  mild  and  senial,  and  the  summers 
long  and  hot.  In  the  northern  provinces,  which  skirt  the  Pyrenees,  the 
winters  are  cold  and  rainy,  the  springs  and  autumns  damp  and  disagree- 
able, and  the  summers  temperate.  The  provinces  situated  upon  the  great 
central  plateau  are  subject  to  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  the 
weather  being  very  variable  in  winter,  and  scorching  hot  in  summer. 

This  variety  of  climate  is  characterized  by  a  corresponding  variety  of 
vegetable  productions.  In  the  northern  regions  we  find  the  apple,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  cerealea;  while  in  the  southern  we  have  the  date,  the 
olive,  the  orange,  and  the  vine. 

I  left  Madrid  for  Toledo,  which  is  about  twelve  leagues  distant,  and 
still  continued  to  traverse  those  desert-like  plains  which  characterize  the 
Castiles. 

It  would  be  some  little  consolation  to  the  traveller,  if  he  could  doze 
away  the  weary  hours  whilst  passing  through  this  uninteresting  region, 
bat  the  jolting  of  the  diUgence  over  a  shocking  road,  and  the  cloud  of 
dust  in  which  ne  is  enveloped,  render  this  impossible.  After  a  long  and 
weary  day's  ride,  I  beheld  in  the  distance  imperial  Toledo,  rising  firom 
its  lofty  rocky  foundation,  with  its  Moorish  Alecuar  on  one  side,  and  its 
stupendous  cathedral  on  the  other,  towering  majestically  above  the  town. 
The  river  Tagus  surrounds  the  city  except  on  one  side,  and  this  approach 
m  protected  bv  Moorish  fortifications,  now  crumbling  to  ruin.  After 
passing  these  mrtifications,  we  ascended  a  very  steep,  winding  road,  and 
entered  the  dty  through  a  magnificent  granite  gateway. 

The  origin  of  Toledo  is  lost  in  the  niffht  of  lime.    It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  103  B.  C,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Ooths  toward  the  end 
TOL.  xLn.  1 
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of  the  fifth  century.  In  714,  the  G^ths  were  expelled  by  the  Moors,  and 
in  1085,  the  latter  were  dri?en  forth  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Alonzo  VI., 
who  took  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Toledo. 

Toledo  has  sadly  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  Yet  the  city,  and  even 
the  surrounding  country,  show  the  remains  of  prosperity  passed  away,  in 
the  numerous  ruins  of  all  ages  that  cover  the  soil. 

The  Roman,  the  Goth,  and  the  Moor,  have  alike  left  some  trace  of  their 
passage ;  but  it  remained  for  the  Spaniard  to  adorn  it  with  one  of  those 
stately  cathedrals  which  are  the  pride  jind  boast  of  Spain. 

The  town  is  composed  of  an  irregular  jumble  of  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
steep  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  impracticable  for  any  thing  like  a  vehicle, 
and  the  stranger  is  obliged  to  procure  a  guide  to  conduct  him  through 
the  intricate  labyrinth. 

The  dark  Moorish  houses  have  the  appearance  of  so  many  prisons, 
and  give  to  the  place  a  gloomy  aspect,  which  is  heightened  by  the  silent 
and  deserted  streets.  ^ 

In  walking  around  this  most  picturesque  old  city,  the  antiquary  finds 
numerous  objects  to  attract  his  attention.  Here  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
and  the  Goth  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  Moor  and  Spaniard. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  towers  aloft  the  cathedral,  wluch  was  founded 
by  St  Ferdinand  in  1226,  and  completed  in  1492. 

The  exterior  is  imposing,  but  the  building  is  so  much  blocked  up  by 
surrounding  houses  that  a  good  view  of  it  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  interior  realized  all  my  ideas  of  the  sublime  in  Gothic  architecture. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  composed  of  five  naves,  the  arches  of  which 
Are  supported  by  eighty-four  enormous  columns.  The  central  nave  is 
truly  grand,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  Upon 
the  sides  of  the  building  are  numerous  chapels,  nearly  as  large  as 
churches,  all  of  which  are  richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture. 

The  choir,  as  in  all  Spanish  churches,  occupies  the  central  nave,  but 
from  the  mode  of  its  construction,  it  does  not  mar  the  effect  so  much  as 
•that  in  the  cathedral  of  Burgos.  Its  Silleria,  which  was  carved  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  truly  worthy  of  admiration.  Each  stall  represents 
some  passage  in  the  campaigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the 
•examination  of  these  beautiful  carvings,  which  are  authentic  records  of 
the  costume  and  arms  of  the  age,  has  afforded  me  hours  of  pleasure. 

The  Oavilla  Mayor  contains  many  objects  of  interest  The  retablo  of 
the  altar,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  marble  and  jasper  steps,  is 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  painted  and  gilded  carvings,  represent- 
ing passages  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  ^  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Toledo,  viz. :  Alonzo  VII.,  Sancho  el  Deseado,  Sancho 
•el  Bravo,  and  the  Infante  Don  Pedro.  Here,  likewise,  repose  the  ashes 
of  the  great  Cardinal  Mendoza,  who  was  called  Lertius  Rex,  and  almost 
shared  the  sovereignty  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  The  chapel  of 
los  Beges  Nuevos,  or  later  kings  of  Toledo,  is  also  well  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion. Here,  under  most  beautifully  sculptured  niches,  repose  Henrique 
IL,  Henrique  III.,  and  Juan  11. 

The  remaining  chapels  'are  all  worthy  of  attention,  but  we  will  pass 
from  them  into  the  Sacristia,  a  magnificent  gallery,  adorned  with  many 
.fine  paintings  by  the  great  masters.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  vaulted 
and  painted  in  fresco  by  Luca  Giordasio. 
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From  the  Sacristia  I  was  ushered  into  a  small  octagonal  room,  con- 
stnicted  eatirelj  of  polished  marble,  where  I  was  shown  a  magnificent 
silver  custodia,  six  feet  in  height^  constructed  of  solid  gold  and  silver, 
most  exquisitely  wrought,  and  inlaid  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones. 
I  was  abo  shown  the  magnificent  ornaments  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Sagra- 
rio,  or  the  Black  Virgin.  This  Virgin  is  carved  out  of  black  wood,  and 
is  held  in  ffreat  veneration  at  Toledo.  Her  robes  were  of  magnificent 
brocade,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  innumerable 
pearls.  Her  crown  was  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds  and  emeralds,  with 
which  there  were  two  bracelets  to  match.  We  now  entered  the  chapel 
of  the  Samrio,  and  beheld  the  sacred  image  seated  upon  a  silver  throne, 
under  a  silver-gilt  canopy,  supported  by  pillars.  The  throne  is  said  to 
contain  fifty-two  arrobas,  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 

After  visiting  the  cloisters,  the  library,  and  several  curious  old  halls 
and  chapels,  I  finally  ascended  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  to  take  a  view 
oi  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  The  prospect  was  charming. 
From  east  to  west,  the  valley  was  bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
covered  with  the  olive  tree,  and  dotted  with  small  houses;  and  from 
north  to.  south  a  vast  plain  was  spread  out,  the  surface  of  which  was 
marked  by  numerous  ruins ;  while  beneath  the  steep  mountain,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  a  pedestal  to  the  city,  the  poetical  Tagus  boiled  and  foamed 
over  its  rocky  bed. 

The  sceue  was  pleasing,  yet  melancholy.  No  sounds  of  life  and 
activity  came  up  to  me  from  the  city  beneath ;  no  laborers,  no  cattle 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  vast  extended  plain ;  while  the  ruins  of  temples 
and  churches,  that  every  where  met  the  e^e,  brought  to  the  mind  the  sad 
lesson  of  the  instability  of  all  earthly  thmgs. 

My  first  view  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  was  during  a  day  of  great 
solenmity,  when  the  Archbishop  ofiSciated  at  High  Mass. 

The  venerable  prelate  entered  the  body  of  the  diurch  from  the  sacristy, 
under  a  richly-embroidered  velvet  canopy,  supported  by  four  persons, and 
followed  by  a  procession  of  more  than  a  hundred  priests,  in  their  robes 
of  office. 

Hie  solemn  organ  pealed  forth,  mingling  with  the  rich  voices  of  the 
dioir,  and  the  son^  of  praise  reechoed  along  the  vaulted  arches  with  a 
pathos  befitting  the  house  of  God.  The  church  was  crowded  with 
worshippers,  and  every  one  appeared  to  bd  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  Indeed,  I  have  never  behel^d  a  scene  more  impressive, 
nor  worshippers  more  devout,  although  it  is  said  the  Spaniards  are  muy 
huenos  Catholicos,  pero  muy  malos  Criatianos, 

I  next  visited  tiie  Alcazar,  or  palace-fortress,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  which  stands  in  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  town, 
and  overlooks  the  Tagus  and  surrounding  country.  The  venerable«build- 
ing  is  flanked  by  foursquare  towers,  and  has  a  noble  facade.  Internally, 
it  IS  damp  and  gloomy,  and  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  eiSect  of  war 
and  conflagration,  which  have  entirely  stripped  it  of  its  ancient  splendor. 

Toledo,  independently  of  its  cathedral,  possessed  at  one  period  twenty 
parish  churches,  seven  chapels,  three  colleges,  fourteen  convents,  twenty- 
three  nunneries,  and  several  hospitals.  But  many  of  these  monuments 
of  former  prosperity  have  frdlen  to  ruin ;  and  those  that  still  exist  appear 
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likely  to  share  the  same  fate.  Among  tlie  most  interestiDg  of  these  was 
the  Frandscan  conyent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Beges^  a  GK)2iic  pile,  built 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  upon  the  outer  walls  of  which  still  hang  the 
votive  chains  of  captives  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors  by  their 
intercession.  During  the  French  invasion  the  church  was  dismantled, 
and  used  as  a  stable,  and  the  beautiful  cloisters  as  a  barrack  for  troops ; 
therefore,  little  remains  to  attest  its  former  splendor. 

The  far-£uned  sword-factory  of  Toledo  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  The  blades  made  here  have 
been  celebrated  for  centuries,  and  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  temper 
and  polish.  The  finer  kinds  are  so  elastic  that  they  can  be  packed  in 
small  round  boxes,  curled  up  like  the  main-spring  of  a  watcn.  There 
was  one  manuCtictured  here  a  short  time  since,  as  a  present  to  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  which  was  contained  in  a  case  of  the  size  of  a  snuff-box. 

The  excellence  of  these  swords  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  quality  of 
the  native  iron  out  of  which  they  are  made,  and  to  some  secret  in  the 
mode  of  tempering.  The  swords  are  all  wrought  by  hand,  there  being 
no  machinery  used  in  the  factory,  except  in  the  grindingroom. 

The  forges  are  contained  in  small  apartments,  where  Uiere  are  usually 
two  workmen  employed.  After  the  blade  is  formed  on  the  anvil,  it  is 
passed  to  the  grinding-room,  where  the  asperities  are  smoothed  down,  and 
the  edge  given  to  it ;  after  which  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  polisher, 
and  is  fin^y  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  hilt  and  scabbard. 

Toledo  is  bleak  and  cold  in  winter,  and  venr  disagreeable  as  a  place 
of  residence.  What  we  call  the  comforts  of  life  are  hardly  knvwn  there. 
Even  in  the  best  hotel,  there  was  not  a  room  with  a  fire-place  in  it;  and 
stoves  and  furnaces  are  literally  unknown.  The  only  convenience  for 
giving  wannth  is  the  brasero^  a  small  copper  or  brass  pan,  filled  with 
Ignited  charcoal,  from  which  one  may  extract  sufficient  caloric  to  warm 
the  feet  and  hands.  To  keep  the  body  comfortable,  one  is  obliged  to 
adopt  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  sit  all  day  enveloped  in  a  huge 
cloac.  Yet,  uncomfortable  as  I  found  Toledo,  1  looked  forward  with 
regret  to  the  day  of  my  departure  from  this  curious  old  city.  There  is 
something  pecuharly  novel  and  fiiscinating  in  its  venerable  aspect,  its 
curious  steep  winding  lanes  and  picturesque  ruins;  while  the  people 
themselves,  grave,  dignified,  and  formal,  real  Castellanos  viefoSf  as  anti- 
quated in  appearance  as  their  dty,  form  not  the  least  uninteresting  part 
of  the  picture. 

From  Toledo  to  Aranguez,  there  are  only  six  leagues,  the  road  passing 
through  the  valley  of  La  Sagra,  and  in  sight  of  the  Tagus,  which  in 
this  part  of  its  course  did  not  realize  to  me  Uie  dreams  of  the  poets  who 
have  painted  it  in  such  glowing  colors. 

Aranquez  is  a  small,  modem-built  town,  without  importance,  except 
that  it  contains  a  royal  palace,  which  is  occasionally  made  the  sununer- 
residence  of  the  Queen. 

The  town  is  approached  through  an  avenue  of  pine-trees,  which  leads 
to  the  Plaza  de  San  Antonio,  upon  which  one  of  the  fagades  of  the  royal 
residence  is  situated. 

Among  the  four  Posadas  in  the  place,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hit 
upon  one  kept  by  an  Englishman.    Mine  host  was  a  stout,  round-fooed, 
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good-humored-looking  pei'soD,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  exchanged 
roast-beef  for  olla^  in  changing  his  country.  He  had  lived  in  Aranguez 
for  twenty-odd  years,  but  he  had  not  lost  his  nationality,  nor  forgotten 
English  comfort  I  was  ushered  into  a  snug  parlor,  where  a  genial  fire 
was  blazing  upon  the  hearth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  half  hour,  I  sat 
down  to  a  most  capital  old-faiBhioned  English  dinner,  which  commenced 
with  roast-beef,  and  finished  with  plum-pudding. 

The  Royal  Palace  was  commenced  by  Philip  IT.,  and  finished  by 
Philip  v.  The  building  covers  a  large  surface,  but  it  is  without  archi- 
tectural beauties,  and,  like  every  thing  in  Spain,  is  suffering  for  want  of 
repairs,  both  inside  and  out  The  apartments  appeared  to  me  small,  and 
wanting  in  the  usual  elegance  which  characterizes  the  abodes  of  royalty. 
Being  a  summer-residence,  great  labor  and  expense  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  gardens,  which  are  very  beautiful.  Situated  upon  an  islet  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Jarama,  these  rivers  supply  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  veiy  necessary  in  this  parched-up  country,  and  for  the 
numerous  fountains  and  artificial  cascades  which  beautify  the  grounds. 
The  trees  are  nmgnificent,  and  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  this  almost 
treeless  land ;  they  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  England  by 
Philip  n. 

The  ornaments  of  art  are  in  bad  taste,  and  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
garden.  The  fountains  are  mean  in  comparison  with  those  at  Madrid, 
and  the  statuary,  nearly  all  of  which  is  painted  plaster,  looks  out  of 
place  among  the  avenues  of  noble  trees. 

The  Casa  del  Labrador,  or  house  of  the  laborer,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  gardens,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  This  is  a  miniature  palace 
similar  to  that  one  at  the  Escurial,  and  was  likewise  built  for  Charles  IV. 
It  is  a  charming  little  play-thing,  which  art,  luxury,  and  taste  have  com- 
bined to  beautify  and  render  attractive.  The  stair-cases  are  of  marble 
and  jasper,  the  floors  in  beautiful  mosaic,  and  the  walls  hung  in  white 
satin,  covered  with  landscapes  embroidered  by  hand,  which  must  have 
been  the  result  of  great  labor.  b.  t.  m 


iiebeafybr:      an      extract, 

'  If  all  onr  hopes  and  all  onr  fears 

Were  prisoned  in  Life's  narrow  bound ; 
If,  travellers  in  this  vale  of  tean^ 

We  saw  no  better  world  beyond ; 
Oh  1  what  could  cheek  the  rising  sigh  f 

What  earthly  thing  could  pleasure  give  f 
Oh  1  who  would  venture  then  to  die  — 

Oh  I  who  would  venture  then  to  live  I 

'  Were  life  a  dark  and  desert  moor. 

Where  mists  and  clouds  eternal  spread 
Their  gloomy  veil  behind,  before, 

And  tempests  thunder  overhead ; 
Where  not  a  sun-beam  breaks  the  gloom, 

And  not  a  floweret  smiles  beneath — 
Who  could  exist  in  such  a  tomb  f 

Who  dwell  in  darkness  and  in  death? 
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Wx  lingered  far  into  the  night's  decline ; 

Abroad  in  fitful  gusts  the  rain  was  falling  ; 
All  silently  we  qnaiSed  the  ruddy  wine. 

And  gazed  therein,  our  absent  loves  recalling. 
We  spoke  not^  for  the  soul's  dark  depths  within 

With  fancies  strange  and  wonderful  were  teeming ; 
Before  me  sat,  as  in  a  trance,  Levix, 

My  friend  Levin,  with  eyes  unearthly  gleaming. 


I  spoke  to  htm :  '  Thy  look  doth  frighten  me  I 

6ft  have  I  dared  in  the  dread  midnight-hours 
Within  the  mirror  mine  own  face  to  see ; 

Then  such  a  form  as  thine  before  me  towers : 
Then  sense  of  life  and  being  seem  to  flee ; 

And  from  her  cave,  with  horrid  darkness  reeking, 
The  Sphynx  —  eternal  soul  —  doth  look  on  me. 

In  low  and  scornfid  tones  her  riddle  speaking.' 


'  So  doth  thy  gaze  my  yery  soul  appal  I 

And  yet  elsewhere  no  earthljr  shaDe  may  daunt  me : 
Thy  look  is  demon-like ;  'tis  spirit  ail, 

And  like  a  spirit  doth  thy  presence  haunt  me. 
Thou  art  a  ghost,  and  wanderest  bodiless : 

Oh !  turn  thy  gaze,  that  I  maV  peace  recover  I 
Thy^  body  dead,  fast  in  the  earth's  embrace  — 

Hence,  wandering  ghost  I  round  me  no  longer  hover  1 ' 


Then,  like  dull  flame  with  fuel  fresh  supplied. 

His  troubled  soul  'gan  at  my  words  to  quicken ; 
The  dusky  curtain  had  I  torn  aside. 

And  with  rude  hand  the  heart's  deep  chords  had  stricken : 
Who  has  not  thrilled  before  their  awfil  might? 

Silent  we  heard,  onr  souls  with  transport  riven, 
And  trembling  looked  into  the  realm  ot  ni^ht, 

Far  from  whose  depths  the  cheerful  day  is  driven. 


Oh  I  what  a  silent  and  an  unknown  land  I 

E'en  to  the  elect  but  scanty  news  it  giveth ; 
He  only  may  their  import  understand 

Who  in  true  faith  the  ghostly  words  receiveth. 
Such  was  Levin  :  the  thoughts  that  in  him  lay 

Now  found  a  voice  —  in  magic  chains  he  bound  us ; 
Entranced  we  sat :  the  hours  fled  fast  away, 

And  the  gray  morn  still  eager  listeners  found  us. 
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Kaugbt  may  I  here  repeat  of  all  he  said 

Save  this — and  for  your  profit  I  unfold  it: 
The^  lamp  went  out,  the  night  waa  nearly  dead  — 

List  to  the  wondrous  tale  as  there  he  told  it: 
*Thon  knowest,  O  friend  1  that  chapel  on  the  Rhine 

Which  late  we  saw  by  hoary  forests  shaded ; 
There  doth  an  oaken  chest  secure  confine 

A  wondrous  rose,  with  leaves  all  dry  and  faded. 


'  Once  it  was  young  And  radiant  as  the  morn, 

On  Jericho's  fair  plain  in  beauty  growing ; 
Thence  to^  Loretto's  holy  shrine  'twas  borne, 

A  pilgrim  hand  the  precious  gift  bestowing. 
It  shed  sweet  perfume  on  the  desert  air, 

And  from  its  thorny  stalk  full  low  depended, 
What  time  the  Tempter  met  our  Sayioub  there, 

And  angtel-hosts  to  Hm  from  heaven  descended. 


'  But  modestly  its  roseate  garb  it  wore, 

And  with  green  leaves  its  fragrant  blossoms  covered. 
When,  as  Hs  stood  on  Jordan's  holy  shore. 

The  heavenly  Dovx^  descending,  o'er  Hue  hovered. 
Within  this  holy  shrine  secure  it  lay ; 

To  OoD  with  pious  rites 't  was  consecrated, 
And  with  its  resting-place  was  borne  away, 

To  italy  by  angel-tiands  translated. 


'Old  is  it  now,  all  withered,  dead,  and  dry; 

In  vain  you  wet  it  in  the  flowine  river, 
Or  in  the  flower- vase  lay  it  carefully ; 

Its  faded  leaves  would  crumble  then  for  ever. 
But  on  one  nighty  one  single  night  alone. 

It  wakes  from  sleep,  its  radiant  garb  assuming. 
And,  beauteous  as  on  Jordui's  banks  it  shone, 

Bursts  to  full  bloom,  the  air  with  sweets  perfuming. 


'  'Tis  on  the  night  when  all  along  the  Rhine 

From  tower  and  town  the  Christmas-chimes  are  pealing ; 
Then  doth  the  priest  within  a  glass  of  wine 

Place  the  dead  flower,  in  rapt  devotion  kneeling : 
And  when  the  clock  the  midnight  hour  hath  tolled, 

And  o'er  the  land  the  matin-bells  are  sweeping, 
Then  silently  the  withered  leaves  unfold, 

As  the  fair  flower  Uie  holy  day  were  keeping. 


'A  sudden  life  impenetrates  its  clay, 

Thrdu^h  every  withered  leaf  and  fibre  flowing. 
And,  as  if  freshly  plucked  but  yesterday. 

The  holy  flower  with  rosy  youth  is  glowing: 
Again  in  gleaming,  blushing  red  't  is  seen. 

As  from  its  native  heath  in  beauty  springing. 
And  through  its  velvet  leaves  of  darkest  green 

Sweet  odors  to  the  morning  air  is  flinging. 
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'Thus  doUi  it  stand  till  night  again  draws  near, 

The  holj  festival  of  Cl^istmas  ending.' 
In  trembling  mood  this  mystery  I  hear, 

In  fervent  prayer  my  hands  to  heaven  extending. 
With  fear  ana  joy  my  knees  in  prayer  I  bend : 

So  knelt  the  shepherds  once  in  fear  and  wonder: 
I  am  a  child — give  me  thy  hand,  O  friend ; 

This  night  o'er  Lues's  inspired  page  1 11  ponder. 


THE       PLANET.* 

HOW    I    WA.S    INDUCED    TO    LBAVB    THE    EA.RTH    AND    BECOLIE    OKE. 

IMS.    VOOVD     IV    VRB    POH*rOX.ZO    or    ▲    X.XJVATIO. 

I  WAS  always  something  of  a  rover.  It  runs  in  our  family,  the  spirit 
of  wandering.  My  father  was  a  sea-faring  man,  and  my  mother,  I 
believe,  fared  no  better  than  he  did.  He  made  loDg,  venturesome 
voyages,  mostly  out  of  sight  of  land  for  days  and  days  together.  In 
this  he  was  like  my  grand-father,  who,  I  have  been  told,  went  to  Botany 
Bay ;  yet  I  don't  know  as  he  deserves  much  credit  for  it,  as  it  was  not 
his  notion :  he  went  on  '  government  business.'  As  I  hinted,  I  have 
knocked  about  the  world  a  good  deal.  Travelling  is  much  easier  now 
and  more  expeditious  than  it  used  to  be,  as  I  remember  to  have  remarked 
some  five  years  ago  to  a  gentleman  from  Greenland  who  took  the  cars 
with  me  (the  morning  was  too  stormy  for  other  conveyance)  at  Curo  to 
visit  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  which  was  then  a  very  fashionable  resort, 
with  as  comfortable  hotels  as  you  will  find  in  Africa.  But,  ah  me  I  the 
good  old  days  of  lion-hunting  are  gone  for  ever,  and  you  may  walk  along 
the  banks  of  the  Niger  for  half  a  day  together,  and  not  see  above  a  dozen 
crocodiles  for  your  pains.  I  should  like  to  have  lived  a  century  or  so  ago, 
when  hunting  was  hunting.  However,  I  have  met  some  adventures  in 
my  day.  Tbe  last  that  befel  me  is  in  every  way  so  remarkable  that  I 
propose  to  relate  it 

As  we  used  to  reckon  in  that  period  of  duration  which  men  called 
time,  it  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  2076.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
observatory,  on  the  top  of  my  house,  reading  an  account  of  the  last 
skrimmage  between  the  Mormons  of  Salt  Lake  and  the  Nebraska  Infantiy, 
and  watching  rather  languidly  the  balloons  that  were  fiying  about  in 
every  direction,  when  one  of  those  light  air-carriages  came  floating 
toward  me,  and  its  occupant,  stepping  out  upon  the  roof,  fastened  his 

*  nxavi;; — a  wanderer. 
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balloon  to  the  lightning-rod,  and  holding  out  his  hand  as  he  approached, 
bid  me  '  Good  poet-meridian.'  I  was  rejoiced  to  recognize  my  old  friend 
Aldebaran  Smith — (this  is  the  same  family  as  the  John  Smiths,  who  be- 
came so  numerous  a  century  ago  that  Congress  passed  an  enactment  that 
every  Smith  bom  after  the  passage  of  it  should  not  be  called  John  under 
penalty  of  losing  his  surname,  but  should  choose  his  Christian  name 
from  some  one  of  the  constellations  or  stars.  So,  you  may  meet  Arcturus, 
Taurus,  Cetua  and  Sinus  Smiths,  and  I  even  knew  one  scaly  specimen 
named  Libra.  I  learn  that  they  have  already  exhausted  all  the  constel- 
lations and  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitudes.)  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  absent  for  the  last  year  as  envoy  to  the  republic  of  Constantinople, 
stopping  on  his  return  to  confer  with  the  Irish  President  about  the  pro- 
posed tunnel  through  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  a  project  which  it  was 
thought  would  much  (adlitate  the  Caffre  trade. 

We  chatted  for  an  hour  or  so  concerning  the  improvement  in  manners 
and  literature  abroad,  and  the  change  at  home,  when,  rising  as  if  to  go, 
he  said  he  had  called  in  relation  to  a  little  matter  he  hoped  would  not 
make  any  difficulty  between  us — indeed,  he  was  sure  it  would  not;  but 
he  had  noticed  that  morning,  in  making  some  alterations  in  his  out- 
buildings, that  his  lot  was  less  in  width  than  it  was  when  he  left  home. 
He  did  not  like  to  believe  that  our  division- fence  had  been  moved,  and 
yet  his  house-lot  was  the  matter  of  six  inches  narrower  than  when  the 
last  survey  was  made.  I  assured  Mr.  Smith  he  must  be  in  error ;  the 
fence  had  not  been  moved.  Upon  this,  he  was  more  confident  in  his 
assertion.  I  protested ;  he  still  affirmed,  with  considerable  warmth;  in- 
deed, both  of  us  grew  not  a  little  heated  in  the  dispute,  when  I  proposed 
to  test  Uie  truth  by  an  actual  examination,  and  we  both  went  down. 
There  were  no  external  marks  upon  the  ground  indicating  that  the  posts 
had  been  moved,  yet  Mr.  Smith's  statement  was  more  than  confirmed ; 
his  lot  was  at  least  ten  inches  less  in  width  than  I  had  known  it  to  be 
two  months  before.  With  some  confusion  of  face,  I  protested  ray  inno- 
cence anew,  but  I  saw  Mr.  Aldebaran  Smith  evidently  thought  me  a 
villain.  We  parted  in  no  very  good  humor ;  and  I,  being  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher,  went  to  my  observatory  with  some  uneasy  reflections. 

It  was  a  favorite  retreat  of  mine  in  those  days ;  and  surely  I  cannot 
imagine  a  better  one,  both  for  observation  and  meditation.  Elevated 
above  the  world  a^nnd,  I  looked  down  upon  its  teeming  life  and  activity; 
ofif  over  its  boundless  fields,  now  rich  with  the  harvest;  upon  its  mills  and 
huge  factories ;  upon  a  white  monument  here  and  there  rising  above  the 
trees,  commemorating  the  bravery  of  some  patriot  who  fell  fighting  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  ;  upon  fair  and  stately  edifices,  and  upon  the 
river  winding  along  between  banks  noisy  with  the  labor  of  electric 
engines  and  clamorous  machinery.  It  was  one  of  the  glorious,  cloudless 
days  in  September.  The  hum  of  many-voiced  labor  below  formed  a 
chorus  to  the  flow  of  my  thoughts.  The  whole  air  was  alive  with  bal- 
loons. Some  dark,  piratical-looking  crafts — air-marauders;  some  neat 
business-carriages,  driving  along  like  the  wind ;  and  yet  others  of  airy 
build,  fair  with  streamers,  decked  with  high-flushed  summer-flowers, 
ffiled  with  gay  forms,  exuberant  in  young  beauty  and  mirth,  moving 
languidly  along :  now  soaring  to  dizzy  heights,  now  sinking  so  low  that 
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I  oould  see  the  beautiful  faces  of  their  occupants,  could  hear  their  wild 
songs,  and  the  sweet  music  of 

*  Ladies'  laughter  coming  through  the  air.' 

Oh,  that  singing  and  gayest  laughter  rin^ng  out  on  the  boundless  air ! 
as  if  a  thousand  singing-lurds  from  Paradise  had  been  let  fly  in  the  upper 
ether.    It  is  hushed  now,  but  its  tones  are  in  my  ear  as  I  write. 

Amid  all  the  gaiety  and  life  of  landscape  and  the  air,  I  could  not 
divert  my  thoughts  from  my  recent  rencontre  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  that 
awkward  business  of  the  fence.  So  much  did  it  weigh  upon  my  mind 
that  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  my  family  at  the  lea-table.  My 
son  Newton,  who  was  something  of  a  mathematical  genius,  proposed  to 
measure  the  territory  in  dispute  himself.  He  returned,  bringing  intelli- 
gence which  gave  me  fresh  perplexity.  The  lot  had  shrunk  at  least 
twelve  inches ;  and  not  only  that,  he  found  our  own  had  diminished  in  a 
like  ratio.  He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  a  neighbor  rushed  in, 
and  with  some  confusion  related  the  observation  of  a  similar  phenomenon 
at  his  own  residence,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  the  Day  of  Judgment 
roust  be  at  hand.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  these  reports,  although  I 
did  not  heed  his  conclusion,  as  he  was  a  Millerite,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  predict  the  same  thing  every  month  for  ten  years  past.  We 
went  into  the  streets  together.  The  town  was  qu^et,  the  streets  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  usual  crowd  of  gay  promenaders  thronged  the  side- 
walks and  filled  the  shops  of  fashionable  resort.  As  yet  the  alarm  had 
not  spread  to  any  extent;  or,  if  a  few  whispered  their  fears  of  some  ap- 
proaching calamity,  not  many  heard  or  heeded ;  or,  thinking  it  an  idle 
tale  of  the  Millerites,  took  no  trouble  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and 
laughed  at  the  credulous.  As  for  myself,  being  rather  perplexed  than 
terrified,  and  not  caring  to  incur  ridicule  by  expressing  my  own  appre- 
hensions, I  returned  home,  and  passed  the  report  off  to  my  family  as 
another  panic  of  the  confounded  Millerites.  Yet  I  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  myself;  and  all  the  long  night  I  slept  little,  or,  if  I  did,  dreamed 
the  wildest  dreams  that  ever  entered  human  imagination. 

At  one  time  I  stood  alone  upon  a  vast  arid  plain,  stretching  away  illimitr 
ably  on  every  side,  and  above  it  the  sky,  not  pellucid  and  expansive,  but 
like  a  dead  convexity  of  copper  spanning  the  desolate  plain.  And  as  I 
stood  there,  methought  the  sky  of  copper  seemed  to  near  me,  and  the 
vast  plain  to  shrink.  And  so  it  did  till  it  was  no  longer  sky  and  plain, 
but  a  most  fearful  prison,  whose  walls  I  could  almost  reach  by  putting 
out  my  hand,  and  the  air  grew  close  and  stifling ;  and  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  compression  I  awoke.  Again,  I  was  far  out  in  space,  supported 
only  by  a  boulder,  or,  as  it  seemed,  a  meteoric  stone,  which  drove  fearfully 
along,  whirliDg,  meanwhile,  rapidly  on  its  axis — turning  and  shooting  in 
a  dizzy  maze,  till  I  was  sick  with  ^ddiness. 

When  morning  came,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  that  some 
strange  change  was  passing  in  nature.  As  the  sun  rose,  and  men  came 
forth  to  their  labor,  and  shops  were  opened,  and  the  rattle  of  machinery 
began  to  break  the  stillness,  the  reports  of  the  evening  before  gained 
ground.    They  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  half  the  villagers,  now 
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moved  by  an  indefinable  terror,  ran  bitber  and  tbitber,  measuring  and 
re-measuring,  and  telling  tbe  results  witb  tbe  wildest  looks  of  wonder. 
Bj  noon,  none  felt  any  restraint  in  acknowledging  tbeir  fears.  Indeed, 
tbere  was  no  longer  need  of  measurement  by  rule  or  cbain,  for  tbe 
abrinking  of  bouse-lots,  tbe  streets,  and  even  tbe  dwellings,  was  apparent 
to  tbe  eye.  I  sball  never  forget  tbe  frenzied  confusion  of  tbat  day. 
Dwellings  and  work-sbops  poured  out  tbeir  denizens;  and  tbe  streets  were 
filled  witb  an  excited  and  wonder-struck  mass.  Tradesmen,  witb  pale 
&ces  and  trembling  limbs,  stood  in  tbeir  door-ways  telling  tbat  tbeir  shops 
bad  sbrunk — ay,  seemed  even  to  be  sbrinkin^  as  tbey  spoke.  Farmers 
came  running  in,  crying  out  tbat  as  tbey  ploughed  in  tbe  fields,  tbe  eartb 
seemed  to  stiflen  and  grow  bard — was  almost  impervious  to  tbe  plougb. 
Sailors  from  tbe  river  swore  tbat  tbe  water  was  falling  away  from  tbe 
banks ;  and  one,  wbo  bad  just  batbed,  declared  tbat  tbe  water  buoyed 
bim  up  in  spite  of  bis  e£fortB  to  sink  below  tbe  surface. 

Going,  about  tbis  time, to  tbe  large  village  common,!  found  it  occupied 
by  an  assemblage  of  kneeling  figures,  dressed  in  long  wbite  robes,  witb 
pasteboard  crowns  on  tbeir  beads.  Tbey  were  sbouting,  and  beating  tbe 
air  and  ground  witb  extravagant  gestures.  And  ever  as  tbey  beat  tbe 
aur,  tbey  sang  in  wildest  voices : 

'  If  jou  ffet  there  before  I  do, 
Just  teU  'em  I'm  a-comine  too. 
To  play  on  the  ^Iden  harp, 
To  plaj  on  the  ^Iden  ha-arn, 
To  pUy  on  the  golden  harp. 

Tbe  cboms  was  caugbt  up  again  and  again  by  tbe  excited  multitude, 
and  flung  up  to  tbe  sky  in  roost  passionate  tones.  It  was  a  band  of  Mil- 
lerites,  and  I  sbould  think  tbere  was  nearly  an  acre  of  them. 

As  tbe  day  wore  on,  fresh  repoils  brought  fresh  wonder  and  terror, 
until  every  man  stood  aghast  and  speechless,  waiting  for  further  devel- 
opments. It  was  now  four  o^clock,  I  remember,  and  tbe  air-express  tbat 
brought  tbe  hourly  edition  of  the  city  papers  came  whizzing  through  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  mail  was  opened,  I  seized  tbe  Aerial  Telegraph 
eagerly,  though  with  an  instinctive  dread.  I  had  hoped  and  believed 
tbat  this  strange  phenomenon  was  entirely  local ;  tjnat  tbis  shrinking  of 
tbe  eartb  and  houses  might  be  attributed  to  some  sectional  agitation  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  some  hitherto  unknown  convulsion,  more 
terrible  than  the  earthquake,  indeed,  but  yet  not  general.  How  was  my 
hope  dashed,  and  my  wildest  speculations  out-jumped,  when  tbe  following 
paragraph  met  my  eye : 

•APPALLING    PHENOMKNAI 
'MOST     TVRRXBLB     R  O  I  Jl     tUFRMDIMO! 

'Jem  OS  we  are  going  to  press  with  the  tenth  edition  of  to-day,  (circulation  one  mil- 
titm  A  confirmed  accounts  reach  us  of  fearfiil  phenomena,  with  which  we  have  been 
unwilling  heretofore  to  alarm  our  readers.  Every  where,  ^e  fields,  highways,  and  all 
standing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  seem  to  be  shrinking  and  growing  smaller.  Our 
dtj  has  not  escaped.  The  streets  hare  become  visibly  narrower  since  yesterday.  The 
water  in  the  docks  is  sinking,  the  town  is  filled  with  frightened  faces,  the  air  is  aolorous 
with  notes  of  woe.  Since  the  Act  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  Congress  that  eyery 
man  should  ahaye  his  head,  our  city  has  not  been  thrown  into  such  a  tumult.    The 
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'  CoUeflfe  of  Scientific  Men '  has  convened  in  all  baste  to  investiffate  and  devise  a  remedy. 
Thej  nave  broug-ht  to  light  the  almost  forgotten  theory  of  phUosophers,  that  *the  ecuih 
it  soporous  that  if  adeqwUe presfure  ivere  <ippUed,  it  eotUd  he  coruUnsed  iaUo  the  tpaee  of 
A  SQUARK  FOOT !'  In  Spite  of  their  assumed  oomposore,  it  is  evident  they  are  perplexed 
and  terrified.  The  people  are  awaiting  the  result  of  their  investigations  with  an  impa> 
tienoe  amounting  almost  to  madness.    Further  particulars  at  five  o'clock. 

*  P.  S.  This  announcement  has  crowded  out  our  editorial  on  the  civil  war  in  Pataeo- 
nia.  We  merely  state  that  Gen.  Aughtultop.  the  leader  of  the  republican  forces,  haa 
completely  routed  the  insurgents  in  a  pitched  Wtle.' 

As  I  read,  the  words  seemed  to  bum  into  my  brain.  I  saw  it  all.  In 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  '  adequate  pressure^  tMu  being  applied,  and 
the  world  was  doomed ;  its  beautiful  fields,  busy  cities,  restless  oceans, 
and  millions  of  men,  all  fated  to  perish  1  Stupefied,  and  terrified  almost 
to  insanity,  I  ran  through  the  streets  to  my  own  dwelling,  and  ascended 
the  observatory.  Family,  friends,  almost  life  itself  were  &rgotten,  in  the 
all-pressing  thought  of  ruin.  Darkness  came,  and  hour  after  hour  I  sat 
listless  and  inattentive ;  only  always  was  the  horrid  truth  burning  my 
brain,  the  inarticulate  murmurs  of  despair  from  the  village  beneath  me 
filling  my  ears ;  but  above,  the  silent,  pure  stars  rode  on,  as  peerless  and 
tranquil  as  when  first  they  sang* together.  The  many  pleasure-balloons 
had  sunk  to  the  earth,  as  the  event  proved,  never  more  to  rise  in  airy 
flight 

So  I  sat  there,  enveloped  in  gloom;  only  startled  from  my  reverie 
when  the  air-couriers  bringing  the  mail  from  the  city  hourly  drove  along, 
marking  their  course  by  the  rockets  which  from  time  to  time  they  sent 
blazing  into  the  night,  announcing  their  arrival  to  some  village  or  hamlet, 
when  they  dropped  its  quota  of  mail,  and  then  went,  like  winged,  fire- 
breathing  steeds,  whizzing  on  their  way.  Many  a  night  before  I  had 
watched  them,  seeming  to  trace  their  paths  among  the  stars,  as  quick- 
Winged,  fire-heralded  messengers  of  science ;  but  to-night,  as  hourly  they 
sent  up  their  flaming  signals,  flying  over  town,  lake,  lowland  and  moun- 
tain, gleaming  and  irradiating  the  darkness,  till  their  light  was  mingled 
with  the  norUiem  stars,  I  could  only  look  upon  them  as  flying  fiends, 
avant-couriers  of  doom,  confirming  woe  and  ruin.  What  announcements 
they  brought  I  cared  not  to  know.  Every  thing,  alas  I  was  too  clear  to 
me  already — the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  to  be  crushed,  com- 
pressed to  annihilation.  And  to  add  to  my  terror,  the  thought  was  ever 
present  with  me  that^I  alone,  of  all  men,  should  live.  By  some  myste- 
rious power,  I  should  be  exempt — should  see  the  earth  grow  smaller  and 
still  less — should  stand  the  last  of  men  upon  the  last  of  earth.  So  wore 
away  the  dismal  night. 

Morning  broke  with  unusual  magnificence.  As  the  sun  mounted  the 
orient,  and  threw  his  first  beams  upon  the  vast  map  of  cultivated  country 
vrithin  my  view,  upon  the  many  villages,  upon  the  homes  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  for  many  miles  upon  the  winding  river,  and  spires,  domes, 
and  monuments,  and  the  calm  water  grew  radiant  and  golden  in  the 
reflected  light,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  a  sight  so  glorious.  But 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  sun,  moving  upward  with  such  calm 
strength — a  symbol  of  eternal  endurance — seemed  to  me  a  terrible 
mockery  of  the  boastful  earth,  now  shrinking  into  nothingness.  And 
how  changed  the  landscape !  True,  it  lay  in  all  its  accustomed  loveli- 
ness ;  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  a  dream.    The  hush  of  desolation  was  on 
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'  it.  There  were  now  do  more  sounds  of  awakening  industry ;  no  harvest- 
ers in  the  field ;  no  busy  clatter  of  engines  in  the  factories;  no  clamor  of 
ponderous  machinery  along  the  river  shore. 

The  morning  brought  sad  confirmation  of  my  fears.  Expresses  re- 
ported the  same  phenomenon  every  where — every  where  the  same  terror- 
fa  the  third  morning  edition  of  the  Aerial  Telegraph  I  read  the  follow- 
ing: 

•TBB     WORLD    DOOMED!!' 

*  During  &e  night,  we  reoeired  such  special  dispatches  from  nearly  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  as  leave  us  in  no  farther  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  calamlty^  impending  over 
us.  Testerdaj,  the  same  startling  appearances  were  observed  at  Lima^  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Astoria ;  and  by  a  dispatcn  over  the  Bhering  Straits  and  Asiatic  Line  we 
obtain  similar  reports  from  London,  and  the  nrindpal  European  cities,  as  well  as  from 
Pekin,  Singapore,  Bagdad,  Timbuctoo,  and  uape  Town.  In  this  city,  the  streets  are 
narrowing  steadily ;  every  thing  is  shrinking.  The  '  College*  is  utterlv  confounded, 
and  the  people,  despairing  of  aid  from  it,  have  grown  wild  in  robbery,  deoauchery,  and 
recklessness  ox  life. 

*  We  are  requested  to  state,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  for  celebrating  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Louisville,  where  the  armies  of  the  Union  adiieved 
such  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Disunionists,  that  the  celebration  will  not  take  place 
to-monow,  as  arranged,  but  is  postponed  indefinitely/ 

In  our  own  village  the  scene  was  now  pitiful.  The  process  of  con- 
densation had  gone  on  rapidly  during  the  night,  and  the  change  was 
now  striking.  All  business  and  occupation  were  dead  for  ever.  Men 
stood  listlessly  in  their  door-ways,  or  wandered  distractedly  up  and  down 
the  streets,  or,  collecting  in  little  groups  on  the  corners,  conversed  in 
trembling  whispers.    Little  children  left  their  hoops  and  marbles  on  the 

Kvement,  stole  silently  to  their  mothers'  side,  and  in  their  haggard  faces 
Lmed  to  dread  the  unknown  calamity. 

But  why  need  I  detail  all  the  horror,  the  sleepless  nights  and  hopeless 
days  of  the  approaching  ruin  f  Gradually  and  slowly,  but  surely,  day  by 
day,  the  fields  and  streams  narrowed  and  shrank,  the  houses  neared  each 
other,  crushed  together,  and  fell  hugging  the  hardening  earth.  On  the 
thirtieth  day,  the  river  ^at  ran  by  the  village  had  become  a  mere  thread, 
the  Heurms  had  shrunken  fearfully,  the  streets  were  narrow  paths,  and  the 
houses  were  fast  sinking  into  the  ground.  Then,  too,  began  to  be  sha- 
dowed the  most  fearful,  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  annihilation.  Every 
one  but  myself  had  complained  for  dajs  of  an  increasing  weariness,  an 
inability  to  move  freely  or  lift  their  feet  from  the  ground,  of  a  pressure 
that  was  crushing  them,  of  a  power  that  was  irresistibly  sticking  them 
toward  the  centre  of  the  earth.  These  sensations  were  known  to  me 
only  by  observation.  I  did  not  understand  them,  and  I  do  not  now  know 
why  the  human  race  was  not  crushed  and  buried  in  the  first  instant ;  why 
they  were  left  in  such  lingering  agony.  I  thought  it  a  miracle  then,  and 
do  now.  Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  I  watched  the  destruction  of  my 
race.  Soon  men  could  no  longer  move ;  the  weakest  could  not  support 
themselves  upright;  then  the  strongest  sank  powerless;  till,  finally,  all 
were  held  bound  immovable  to  the  earth.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
moat  were  unconscious  of  this  terrible  death,  for  a  merciful  Providence 
had  taken  away  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  world  for  days  had  been  a 
world  of  maniacs.    Yet,  to  see  the  poor  idiots  turn  smiling  faces  up  to 
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the  sun  and  stare,  and  with  insane  laugh|;er  make  merrj  with  dissolution, 
was  appalling ! 

Sick  and  stricken,  as  with  infinite  terror,  I  fled  from  the  village  and  the 
haunts  of  men —alas!  of  men  no  more.  All  sensation  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  indeed  every  feeling  but  that  of  utter  desolation,  had  left;  me, 
and  I  wandered  on  blindly  and  madly,  any  where  —  any  where  from  the 
sight  of  human  anguish.  For  the  first  time,  I  noticed  that  the  days  and 
nights  were  growing  shorter,  but  this  did  not  impress  me  so  much  then 
as  it  did  aflerward.  Still  I  wandered  on  and  on,  until  at  length  I  stood 
upon  a  broad,  barren  prairie ;  here,  at  least,  I  should  escape  the-  awful 
spectacle  of  sinking  dwellings  and  crushed  men. 

From  this  period  I  can  give  no  account  of  time :  day  and  night  were 
alike  to  me.  I  think  I  must  have  swooned  and  slept  for  days,  and  per- 
haps months.  Yet  I  knew  all  the  t^hile  that  the  earth  was  continually 
condensing ;  that  the  days  grew  shorter  and  shorter.  When  full  con- 
sciousness returned,  the  prairie  had  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  mere  grass- 
plot.  Leaving  that,  I  wandered  to  the  north-east,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  found  only  diminudve  ponds.  The  mighty  cata- 
ract of  Niagara,  which  I  had  thought  would  endure  for  ever,  was  no 
longer  visible ;  and  in  vain  I  searched  for  any  trace  of  those  great  north- 
em  metropolises,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Every 
where  was  the  desolation  of  death.  The  vast  northern  forests  had 
vanished,  and  which  ever  way  I  turned  my  footsteps,  I  met  the  same 
chilling  silence.  Home  or  shelter  there  was  none  on  all  the  dreary  earth ; 
it  mattered  little  whether  I  laid  down  on  Arctic  snows,  or  in  the  fervid 
tropics  sought  in  vain  the  cool  refreshment  of  spice-bearing  forests  that 
overgrow  so  rankly  there.  Listless,  and  almost  emotionless,  I  roamed 
like  a  vagabond,  denied  every  thing  but  life.  How  often  I  wished  I  had 
slept  in  a  quiet  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  long  ago,  when  the 
mounds  were  green  there  I 

At  one  time  I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  surface  was 
waveless — smooth  as  polished  marble.  Thinking  to  bathe  my  aching 
limbs,  I  stepped  forward ;  but  it  yielded  not  to  my  feet ;  it  was  firm, 
solid  as  adamant.  Walking  out  upon  it,  I  looked  down,  down  into  its 
crystal  depths.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  gliding  into  its  bosom,  returned  to 
my  eye  in  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  all  the  mighty  ocean  sparkled 
and  glittered  like  a  huge  diamond ;  while  below  me,  in  infinite  number 
and  form,  the  tribes  of  fish  and  sea-monsters  lay  motionless  and  still  as  if 
bound  in  iron. 

Again,  straying  southward,  I  stood  beside  Ghimborazo.  It  had 
shrunk  to  a  little  hillock.  And  sitting  down  on  its  pe^k,  I  looked  along 
the  range  of  the  Andes,  now  mere  dots  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  off 
over  the  calm  Pacific  All  its  coral  islands,  that  sat  ^  very  glorious  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,'  vocal  with  song  of  tropical  birds,  stirring  with 
busy  traffic,  and  swarming  with  traders  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  had 
long  ago  been  engulfed.  All  the  ships  that  used  to  skim  its  surface, 
laden  with  wealth  and  the  products  of  man's  industry,  and  all  the  men 
who  manned  them,  where  were  they ! 
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Keeping  still  soathward,  along  what  was  once  the  range  of  the  Andes, 
I  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Western  Continent.  The  Pata- 
gonian  bluffs  had  disappeared ;  Terra  del  Fuego  had  sunk  its  frowning 
rocks ;  and  the  once  terrible  sea,  where  so  many  stout  ships  had  foundered 
in  the  vexed  waves,  was  now  as  calm  as  a  summer  lake.  With  a  vague 
consciousness  of  the  silent  shrinking  and  condensing  of  the  earth,  of  the 
continual  shortening  of  the  days,  a  listless  retracing  of  my  steps  north- 
ward, and  I  stood  once  more  on  the  North  American  shore  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  ocean  had  dwindled  to  the  width  of  a  ferry,  and  before  me,  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw,  lay  England  and  the  European  land.  Going  for- 
ward upon  the  glassy  sea,  with  no  need  now  of  chart  or  compass,  I 
reached  the  Old  World.  (I  have  forgotten  to  mention  before  the  con- 
densation of  the  atmosphere,  which  circumstance  had  for  some  time  im- 
peded my  progress;  and  now  it  was  with  difiScuIty  that  I  could  push  my 
way  through  iL  The  sensation  was  something  like  that  of  walking 
against  a  stormy  wind.  The  effort  of  breathing  so  condensed  a  gas  was 
quite  evident  upon  my  respiratory  organs  also.)  I  was  in  England.  But 
where  were  London  and  the  vast  cities  of  the  Thames  ?  I  was  in  Austria. 
Where  was  *  cannon-girt  Vienna  ? '  I  was  in  Russia.  Where  were  the 
gorgeous  cities  of  the  Cossack  Empire  ?  Farther  eastward,  I  reached  what 
were  once  the  wideplains  of  Bactriana,  near  which  I  knew  had  been  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Here  had  been  pie  cradle  of  the  human  race.  *  Here,' 
I  exclaimed,  'it  is  fit  that  the  Last  Man  should  find  his  grave.'  My 
journeying  on  earth  was  ended.  I  wandered  no  more;  but  there,  in 
dogged  indifference,  awaited  my  fate*  At  this  period,  another  phenome- 
non, which  I  have  not  alluded  to,  began  to  grow  upon  my  perception.  I 
refer  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  I  had  been  slightly  sensi- 
ble of  this  for  some  days,  but  now  it  seemed  to  increase  in  an  accelerated 
ratio.  The  sun  did  not  now  rise  majestically  as  usual,  but  shot  quickly 
up  in  the  east,  hurried  its  flight  across  the  heavens,  and  plunged  into 
the  west;  it  was  so  with  the  planets  and  stars. 

I  have  said  I  was  in  a  state  of  dogged  indifference.  This  is  only  par- 
tially true.  At  times  I  was  wrapped  in  most  blessed  visions,  from  which 
I  awoke  to  keenest  agony ;  and  again  I  fell  into  a  deep  insensibility. 
Now  there  was  charming  music  in  the  air ;  strains  sweet  as  ever  Eden 
heard.  Anon,  it  was  full  of  faces ;  beautiful  faces ;  known  and  remem- 
bered faces  of  those  I  had  loved  and  cherished.  How  they  smile  on  me ! 
how  they  pity  me  with  their  gentle  eyes !  And  there  are  the  grave, 
immortal  faces  of  the  great  of  all  ages,  sad  as  we  see  them  in  pictures. 
How  the  wonderful  gathering  increases  1  It  stretches  away  illimitably ; 
the  whole  sky  is  filled.  Hands  beckon  me :  I  hear  voices.  Yet  the 
crowd  increases;  they  press  upon  me;  they  jostle  me.  I  start  up! 
There  is  only  the  dull  sky  and  the  hard  earth,  shrinking,  shrinking ! 

Or,  I  dream  of  green  fields,  and  trees  in  full  leaf,  and  cool  streams 
flowing  by  pleasant  banks,  and  the  blue  sky  over  all.  I  am  ill ;  ill  at 
home.  The  room  is  shaded,  that  the  light  shall  not  disturb  me.  I 
hear  light  footsteps  on  the  carpeted  floor.  A  form  bends  over  me,  and  a 
fiice  that  I  passionately  loved  in  boyhood,  that  I  learned  to  regard  with 
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a  truer  and  deeper  affectioa  when  manhood  came.  She  bends  still  lower 
to  part  away  the  hair  from  my  feverish  forehead,  and  a  soft  curl  touches 
my  cheek.  How  the  vision  maddens  me  when  I  awake  I  Awake  to 
what? 

The  earth  had  diminished  to  a  very  small  compass.  The  sun  did  not 
now  rise  and  set,  but  was  fixed  overhead ;  and  the  fact  was  past  doubt  that 
the  earth  was  whirling  on  its  axis  with  increased  rapidity,  and  I  with  it, 
round  and  round,  describing  a  circle  continually  lessening.  From  this 
time,  recollection  is  confused.  I  remember  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
was  accelerated  every  hour,  every  moment.  In  my  rapid  whirling,  the 
sun  seemed  no  longer  a  globe,  but  a  band  of  flame  encircling  the  sky, 
and  the  stars  slender  threes  of  parallel  light  The  centrifugal  form  was 
evidently,  in  relation  to  myself,  overcoming  the  centripetal ;  my  hold  on 
the  earth  was  loosened,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  hurled — shot  like  a 
rocket — afar  into  space.  With  what  a  delicious,  delirious  sensation  I 
sank  down,  down  ;  or  rather,  to  drop  the  word  down  as  not  applicable 
to  space,  I  floated  onward.  I  was  free!  The  untamed  Tartar  was  not 
more  so.  The  gray  eagle  never  knew  so  bold  and  daring  a  flight  My 
spirits  rose  in  unbounded  exhilaration,  ha  if  I  had  tasted  die  elixir  of  life. 
The  heaviness  of  earthy  clods  was  no  longer  about  my  feet,  but  I  moved 
in  the  pure  ether  like  a  spirit 

The  novelty  of  my  situation  for  a  time  wrapped  me  in  astonishment : 
alone,  unsupported,  floating  out  in  tfiat  vague,  indefinable  space  I  had 
longed  all  my  life  to  fathom.  I  had  become  as  one  of  the  nightly  host 
that  used  to  look  down  so  pityingly  on  me  when  on  the  earth ;  a  brother 
to  the  stars  1  To  my  uno\»tructed  sight,  the  vast  multitude  of  worlds 
were  visible — around,  near  me,  or  glimmering  in  the  far,  soundless  depths. 
Looking  back,  I  could  not  distinguish  the  earth ;  but  the  wild  moon  yet 
wandered,  widowed,  through  &e  heavens.  For  a  time  my  course 
seemed  in  a  straight  line,  and  I  moved  very  swiftly.  But  at  length  I  felt 
other  influences  at  work  upon  me.  My  speed  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished. I  was  drawn  hither  and  thither,  turned  this  way  and  that,  I 
suppose  by  the  conflicting  attractions  of  the  sun  and  stars.  Soon  these 
influences  also  ceased,  or  rather  became  harmonized,  and  I  moved  on 
steadily  and  rapidly.  This  motion  has  never  changed.  From  my  limited 
knowledge  of  astronomv  and  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  {qw>- 
rum  pars  magna  sumyj  I  think  I  am  in  what  we  used  to  call '  our  sys- 
tem,' moving  in  a  vast  circle  round  the  sun.  I  consider  my  situation  a 
desirable  one,  unless  I  should  enter  a  complaint  on  account  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  provisions.  But  men  are  mere  creatures  of  habit  I  have 
become  a  planet  I  don't  know  but  I  am  as  contented  to  be  a  planet 
as  to  be  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  and  the  sight  of  God's  fields  and 
stars,  by  grates  of  iron  and  stony-hearted  keepers. 


Herb  the  manuscript  ends,  or  rather  runs  into  insane  ravings  about 
freedom,  and  the  bliss  of  the  planetary  state.  Then  follow  inteijections, 
dashes,  blots,  and  mere  disjointed  insane  sentences,  which  the  present 
editor  can  in  no  wise  dedpher :  nor  does  he  care  to. 
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TREE        OF       AK       HUNDRED       A0B8, 


BT     LAWRBWCK     LABAVS. 


Tbr  of  an  hundred  ages, 

With  trunk  so  stout  and  bold, 
If  speech  were  thine,  how  couldst  thou  tell 

Dim  legends  of  the  wold, 
When,  chief  of  all  the  monarchs  round, 

Bedecked  in  summer  sheen. 
The  Indian  told  his  tale  of  love 

Beneath  thy  branches  green ! 

When  but  a  frail  and  tender  shoot 

Thou  first  didst  greet  the  day. 
The  conquering  Saxon  ne'er  had  trod 

With  an  imperious  sway 
Upon  the  turf  or  o'er  the  grayes 

Of  that  proud  warrior-race 
Whose  undisputed  empire  did 

A  continent  embrace. 

,    Bat  thou  hast  stood  unharmed,  unscarred, 

Amidst  Time's  euvious  shocks^ 
A  witness  equal  of  the  Past 

With  the  eternal  rocks : 
And  the  proud  red-man,  chief  of  all 

These  broad  and  fair  domain^ 
Holds  now  but  faint^  disputed  sway 

Beyond  the  western  plains. 

Oft,  when  the  gay  and  proereant  Spring 

Put  forth  its  brightest  flowers* 
And  the  sweet  clover  blossomed 

In  the  dew  of  warm  May  showers* 
Hiffh  in  thy  green  and  breezy  top, 

By  rosy  morniDg  blest. 
The  fairy  humming-bird  hath  built 

His  soft  and  tiny  nest 

The  eagle,  too,  hath  perched  him  there. 

To  watch  afar  his  prey. 
With  eye  whose  unquaifed  lustre 

Looked  unblanched  upon  the  Day : 
With  heart  that  never  owned  a  throb 

That  dastard  fear  hath  sprung, 
Nor  ever  shrunk  beneath  a  bolt 

From  Jonc'g  deep  thunder  flung  I 

And  when  the  swarthy  folds  of  night 

Fell  like  a  mantle  round, 
And  from  the  whbpering  forest  came 

A  strange  and  solemn  sound : 
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Such  wierd-like  music  thou  hast  heard 

From  panther,  fox,  and  owl. 
Whilst  tne  young  fawn  fled,  frightened,  • 

From  the  wild  wolfs  dreadfiu  howl  I 

And  thou  hast  stood  when  round  thee  flashed 
'  The  awful  lightnine's  glare, 
And 'the  red  holt  fell  hissing  through 

The  hot  sulphureous  air : 
While,  bruisea  and  scarred  with  tempest-rack. 

Thy  co-matea  from  their  berths^ 
With  shriek  and  groan,  and  root  uptom, 

Bowed  their  high  heads  to  earth  t 

How  often  in  the  autumn-time^ 

When  the  brown  nuts  appear, 
The  Indian  held  bis  harvest-feast^ 

The  corn-feast  of  the  year: 
While  through  the  bland  and  wholesome  air 

Tlie  wigwam-smoke  curled  blue, 
And  the  warm  sun  shone  smiling  down 

Thy  spreading  antlers  through. 

The  scene  was  changed :  the  battle-shout 

From  hill  to  valley  rang, 
And  thousands  of  swart  warriors 

From  their  dark  ambush  sprang; 
And  poisoned  dart  and  tomahawk 

With  blood  were  crimsoned  o'er, 
And  the  raiA:  earth  about  thy  roots 

Smoked  hot  with  human  gorel 

But  o'er  the  scene  where  war^s  fierce  tide 

Erst  rolled  ensanguined  wavea^ 
Thy  Ihadow  in  the  morning-sun 

Falls  peaceful  on  the  graves 
Of  those  who  fell  in  angry  feud. 

Or  age's  calm  decay, 
And  thou  the  sole  gray  witness  left 

Of  those  long  passed  away  1 

And  when  the  hoary  wintei's  blast 

Drove  down  its  frozen  rain. 
Or,  glittering  in  the  moon,  the  snow 

Lay  crisp  upon  the  plain. 
Thy  mossy  trunk  and  iron  hearty 

Stout  limbs — a  giant  form!  — 
Braved  with  a  monarch's  proud  despite 

The  anger  of  the  storm. 
• 

But  now  no  more  amidst  thy  boughs 

The  blue-bird's  song  shall  gush. 
To  hail  the  earliest  dawn  of  light 

That  makes  the  Orient  blush ; 
No  more,  when  parting  day  hath  tinged 

With  purple  hues  the  even, 
Shalt  hear  the  robin  warble  sweet 

JIls  vesper-hymn  to  Hkavsn. 
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For  thoQgli  both  storms  and  time  in  vain 

Have  warred  against  tliy  prime, 
Ihprovkment  dooms  thy  fall  at  last — 

Abt  consecrates  the  crime ! 
And  o'er  strange  seas  to  foreign  lands^ 

ThoQ,  thcpogh  the  tempest  driven, 
Host  battle  the  eternal  waves, 

Till  thy  strong  thews  be  riven  1 
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LA     POIJtV.E.' 

BY      .-IIARI   Ira      AMTOR,     Bnti>Ti<D. 

rHAPTmm    rcoiu 
TH«      CROWH      OF      CHARLEMAGNE. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  December,  the  porters  of  the 
Bidault  EzpreBs  distributed  a  hundred  copies,  or  thereabout,  of  an  inyi- 
tation,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  transcript : 

*  Messrs.  Bodolphk  and  Mabobl  reNqaest  the  honor  of  your  company  Saturdaj  even- 
ing  nezty  (Christmas  eve,)  to  hear  a  little  laughter. 
*P.  S.— We  have  but  one  life  to  live.' 

And  enclosed  was  the  following 

FROORAUMB    OF    TBS    ENTERTAINMENT: 

'At  seven,  doors  open.    Lively  and  animated  conversation. 

'At  eight,  the  talented  authors  of  the  Mountain  in  Labor ^  a  comedy  refused  at  the 
Odeon,  will  enter  and  waUc  about. 

'At  eiefat  and  a  half,  Mr.  Alulandbr  Schaunard,  a  distinguished  virtuoso,  will  exe- 
cute on  the  piano  The  Infiuenes  of  Blue  in  the  Arte:  an  onomatopoeic  sjmphonj. 

'At  nine,  reading  of  aReport  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  bv  Traoidt. 

'At  nine  and  a  half,  lAr.  Uustavk  Collins,  hyperphjsic  philosopher,  will  open  a  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Schaun  ARD,  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Philosophy  and  Metapolitics.* 
To  prevent  emj  collision  between  the  disputants,  they  wiU  be  tiea  together. 

'At  ten,  Mr.  Tristan,  a  literaiy  man,  will  recount  the  stoiy  of  his  first  love,  accom- 
panied on  the  piano  bj  Mr.  ScHAUNAao. 

'At  ten  and  a  half,  reading  of  a  Report  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  bj 
TsAOBDT,  (continued.) 

'At  eleven.  Account  of  a  Cassowary  Hunt  bj  an  Eastern  Prince.t 

*  If  metaphysics  U  what  comes  after  physics,  aeoording  to  etymology,  (though  in  practice  I 
bave  generally  found  to  be  what  eorrue  itfttr  UqtiOTf)  this  new  science  ma8t*be  what  comee  after 
poHtiea.  What  in  the  name  of  every  thing  awf\il  is  that?  The  deluge  Is  to  come  after  soma 
politlciana,  according  to  Prinee  Mettebnich  and  Lord  Maidstone. 

t  The  structure  of  this  sentence  does  not  make  it  quite  clear  whether  the  Eastern  Prinee  was 
aecuaOy  present  to  relate  the  Cassowary  Hunt,  or  whether  his  performance  was  limited  to 
hunting  the  animal,  and  the  account  of  the  hunt  was  to  be  another  person's  work.  A  somewhat 
ainilar  ambiguity  I  recollect  in  a  magazine  title  some  years  ago:  Linee  on  a  Lady  Slandered,  by 
Bmrrf  ComwtUl;  which  one  of  our  newspapers  reprinted  so  as  to  cast  a  grave  imputation  oi 
the  poet,  thus  -.  Lmee  on  a  Lady,  Slandered  Ity  Barry  Cornwall. 
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PART      11., 

*At  twelve,  Mr.  ICabcil,  historical  painter,  will  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  and 
extomporize  in  crajon  the  meeting  or  Napoleon  and  Yoltaihs  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 
Mr.  RoDOLPHB  will  simultaneouslj  extemporize  a  poetic  parallel  between  tbe  author  of 
Zaire  and  the  author  of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz. 

'At  twelve  and  a  half,  Mr.  Colline,  in  a  modest  deshabille,  will  imitate  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  Fourth  Olympiad. 

<At  one  in  the  morning,  reading  of  the  Report  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment 
bjTBAGEDT,  (re-continued,)  and  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the  tragic  authors  whose 
occupation  is  to  be  gone. 

'At  two,  quadrilles  will  be  organized  and  continue  till  morning. 

'At  six,  sunrise  find  final  chorus. 

'  During  the  whole  continuance  of  the  performance,  all  the  ventilators  will  be  in  plaj. 

'  N.  B.  —  Any  person  attempting  to  rnd  or  write  verses  will  be  immediately  handed 
over  to  the  police. 

'  N.  B.  2d.  —  Gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  pocket  the  candle-ends.' 

Two  days  after,  copies  of  this  invitation  were  circulating  in  the  third 
stories  of  art  and  literatare,  and  creating  a  profound  sensation.  Never- 
theless, there  were  some  of  the  guests  who  doubted  the  splendors  an- 
nounced by  OUT  two  friends. 

*•  I  havegrave  suspicions,'  said  one  of  the  skeptical.  '  I  was  at  Ro- 
dolphe's  Wednesdays  sometimes  when  he  lived  Rue  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne.  You  could  only  sit  down  metaphorically,  and  had  nothing  but 
water  to  drink,  and  not  filtered  at  that' 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  origin.of  this  party  ^hich  was  causing  so  much 
astonishment  in  the  Transpontine  world  of  art  For  about  a  year,  Mar- 
cel and  Rodolphe  had  been  talking  of  this  sumptuous  gala,  which  was 
always  to  como  off  next  Saturday,  but  disagreeable  circumstances  had 
forced  their  promise  to  run  the  round  of  fifty-two  weeks ;  so  that  they 
were  in  the  condition  of  not  being  able  to  move  without  encountering 
some  ironical  remark  from  their  acquaintances,  some  of  whom  were 
eien  rash  enough  to  demand  its  fulfilment !  The  thing  was  be^nning 
to  take  the  character  of  a  standing  joke  against  them ;  the  two  friends 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  by  liquidating  their  engagement  Accord- 
ingly they  sent  out  the  above  invitation. 

'  Now,'  said  Rodolphe,  *  there  is  no  retreat  We  have  burned  our  ships. 
Eight  days  are  left  us  to  procure  the  hundred  francs  indispensable  to 
doing  the  thing  properly.' 

^  Since  we  must  have  them,  we  wt//,'  answered  Marcel ;  and  with  their 
habitual  rash  trust  in  luck,  the  two  friends  went  to  sleep,  well  convinced 
that  the  hundred  francs  were  already  on  the  way — some  impossible 
way — toward  them. 

However,  the  night  before  the  day  indicated  for  the  entertainment,  as 
nothing  had  jei  arrived,  Rodolphe  thpught  it  would  be  safer  to  help  his 
luck  a  little,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  find  himself  disgraced  when  the  time 
was  come  for  lighting  up.  To  facilitate  this,  the  two  friends  progress- 
ively modified  uie  splendors  of  their  self-imposed  programme.  By 
modification  after  modification,  cutting  down  very  much  the  article  of 
Cakes,  and  carefully  reviewir.g  and  abridging  the  article  of  Refreshments, 
the  total  expense  was  reduced  to  fifteen  ^ncs :  the  question  was  simpli- 
fied, but  not  resolved. 

*  Come,  come,'  said  Rodolphe, '  we  must  put  every  en^ne  at  work. 
In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  adjourn  the  performances  this  time.' 

'  Impossible  I '  replied  Marcel. 
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*•  How  long  is  it  siffce  I  heard  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Studzianka  ? ' 

*  Nearly  two  months.' 

'  Two  months  f  Good !  Quite  long  enough.  My  uncle  shall  not 
have  to  complain  of  me.  I  will  go  to-morrow  and  make  him  tell  me 
the  Battle  of  Studzianka;  that  will  be  five  francs,  9ure^ 

'And  I,'  said  Marcel, '  will  go  and  sell  a  deserted  manor  to  old  Medicis  ; 
that  will  be  five  francs,  too.  If  I  have  time  to  put  in  three  turrets  and  a 
mill,  it  may  go  up  to  ten  francs,  and  we  shall  have  our  budget.^ 

So  the  two  friends  fell  asleep,  dreaming  that  the  Princess  Belgiozoso 
was  b^ging  them  to  change  their  days  of  reception,  so  as  not  to  take 
from  her  salons  all  the  literati  of  Paris. 

Marcel  awoke  early  in  the  morning,'  took  a  canvas,  and  went  ener- 
getically to  work  on  a  deserted  manors  an  article  particularly  in  demand 
with  a  broker  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  Rodolphe,  on  his  part,  went 
to  visit  his  uncle  Monetti,  who  excelled  in  the  retreat  from  Russia,  which 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  repeating  to  his  nephew  five  or  six  times  a  year, 
in  consideration  of  some  small  loans,  which  the  veteran  stove-maker  did 
not  hesitate  about  when  his  narrative  had  been  listened  to  with  sufficient 
enthusiasm. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  Marcel,  with  downcast  look  and  a  portrait 
under  his  arm,  met,  in  the  Place  du  Carrouselj  Rodolphe,  coming  from 
his  nucleus  with  a  face  that  announced  bad  newsi 

*  Well,'  asked  Marcel,  *  were  you  successful  ? ' 

*No,  indeed !  my  uncle  has  gone  to  Versailles — and  you  ? ' 

*  That  beast  of  a  Medicis  does  n't  want  any  more  ruined  castles.  He 
asked  me  for  a  Bombardment  of  Tangier.* 

'  Our  reputation  is  gone  if  we  do  n't  give  our  party,'  said  Rodolphe. 
*  What  will  my  friend  the  influential  critic  say,  if  I  make  him  put  on  a 
white  cravat  and  straw-colored  gloves  for  nothing  ? ' 

Both  returned  home  a  prey  to  the  most  lively  anxiety  just  as  the  clock 
(not  their  dock,  of  course)  struck  four. 

'  We  have  but  three  hours  before  us,'  said  Rodolphe. 

'  But,'  exclaimed  Marcel,  approaching  his  friend, '  are  you  sure,  now, 
quite  sure,  that  we  have  no  money  left  here  ? ' 

*  Neither  here  nor  any  where  else.    How  should  we  ? ' 

*  If  we  look  under  the  furniture — in  the  chairs?  They  say  that  the 
emigrants  used  to  hide  their  treasure  in  Robespierre's  time.  Perhaps 
our  arm-chair  belonged  to  one ;  beside,  it  is  so  har.d  that  I  have  often 
thought  there  must  be  metal  inside  of  it  Will  you  make  an  autopsy 
of  it!' 

'  This  is  mere  &rce ! '  replied  Rodolphe,  with  an  air  of  mingled  stern- 
ness and  pity. 

Suddenly  Marcel,  who  had  been  poking  into  every  comer  of  the  room, 
uttered  a  shout  of  triumph. 

*  We  are  saved ! '  he  cried.  *  I  was  surfe  there  was  something  valuable 
here.  Look ! '  and  he  showed  Rodolphe  a  piece  of  money  the  size  of  a 
crown,  half  consumed  by  rust  and  verdigris.  It  was  a  Carlo vingian  coin, 
of  some  value  to  an  antiquary.  The  inscription  was  fortunately  in 
such  a  state  of  preservation  that  you  could  read  the  date  of  Charle- 
magne's reign. 
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*  That !  it  is  worth  thirty  sous ! '  said  Rodolphe,  casting  a  contemptuous 
look  at  his  friend's  discovery. 

'  Thirty  sous  well  employed  will  do  a  good  deal,'  answered  Marcel. 

*  With  twelve  hundred  men,  Bonaparte  made  ten  thousand  Austrians 
surrender.  Skill  makes  up  for  want  of  numbers.  I  shall  go  and  sell 
this  crown  of  Charlemagne  to  Father  Medicis.  Is  there  nothing  else  to 
sell  here  ?  Suppose  I  take  that  cast  of  the  Russian  drum -major's  thigh- 
bone.   That  would  bring  a  heap.' 

*Take  it  along — but  it's  a  pity.  There  will  not  be  a  single  object 
of  art  left' 

While  Marcel  was'  gone,  Rodolphe,  determined  to  give  the  party  in 
any  case,  went  to  find  his  friend  Colline,  the  hyperphysic  philosopher, 
who  lived  two  doors  off.    '  I  am  come  to  beg  a  favor  of  you,'  said  he : 

*  in  my  quality  of  host  I  must  absolutely  have  a  black  coat  I  have  nH 
one.     Lend  me  yours.' 

*  But,'  replied  the  other,  with  some  hesitation,  'in  my  quality  of  guest 
I  want  a  black  coat  too,  I  do.' 

*  I  will  allow  you  to  come  in  your  frock.' 

*  You  know  very  well  I  never  had  one.' 

*  Well,  we  can  arrange  it  somehow.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  you 
may  lend  me  your  coat  and  not  come  to  the  party.' 

*  That  won't  do  at  all ;  for  I  am  on  the  programme,  and  therefore  must 
be  there.' 

*  There  are  a  good  many  other  things  on  the  programme  that  won't 
be  there,'  said  Rodolphe.  *  Lend  me  your  coat,  at  any  rate.  If  you 
want  to  come,  come  as  you  choose — in  your  shirt-sleeves — you  can 
pass  for  a  faithful  domestic' 

*  No,'  rejoined  Colline,  blushing,  *  I  will  wear  my  hazel  over-coat  —  but 
it's  a  great  bore,  all  this.'  And  as  he  perceived  that  Rodolphe  had  already 
laid  hands  on  the  famous  black  coat,  he  called  out,  *  Wait  a  bit ;  there 's 
something  in  the  pockets.' 

Colline's  coat  deserves  particular  mention.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
of  a  very  positive  blue,  so  that  its  owner  used  to  say  *  my  black  coat,' 
merely  from  a  way  he  had.  And  as  his  was  the  only  dress-coat  belong 
ing  to  the  association,  his  friends  had  also  fallen  into  the  way  of  saying, 
when  they  spoke  of  tbe  philosopher's  official  garment, '  Colline's  bla^ 
coat'  Moreover,  this  garment  had  a  peculiar  cut,  the  most  bizarre  pos- 
sible ;  its  very  long  skirts,  attached  to  a  very  short  waist,  were  furnished 
with  two  pockets,  perfect  abysses,  in  which  he  used  to  stow  a  score  of 
volumes  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him ;  so  that  his  friends 
said  that  when  the  public  libraries  were  closed,  the  literary  public  mic^ht 
apply  to  Colline's  skirts,  where  a  library  was  always  open. 

That  day,  for  a  wonder,  the  coat  contained  only  a  quarto  volume  of 
Bayle,  a  three-volume  treatise  on  the  Hyperphysic  Faculties,  one  volume 
of  Condillac,  two  of  Swedenborg,  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  Having 
emptied  his  portable  library  of  these,  Colline  allowed  Rodolphe  to  put 
it  on. 

*  Eh ! '  said  the  latter,  *  this  left  pocket  is  very  heavy  still ;  you  have 
left  something  in  it' 

*  True,'  said  Colline,  *  I  have  forgotten  to  empty  the  foreign-languages 
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pocket*  He  drew  out  two  Arab  grammars,  a  Malay  dictioiiarj,  and  a 
OhineBe  guide,  one  of  his  pet-books. 

When  Rodolphe  returned,  he  found  Marcel  playing  at  pitch- and-toss 
with  fire-franc  pieces  to  the  number  of  three.  At  first  he  was  ready  to 
reject  his  friend's  offered  hand,  thinking  he  must  have  committed  a  crime 
to  get  the  money. 

'Make  haste!  make  haste!'  cried  MarceL  *We  have  the  fifteen 
franca  requisite — even  thus  :  I  found  an  antiquary  at  the  Jew's.  When 
he  saw  my  coin,  he  ail-but  fainted  ;  it  was  the  only  one  wanting  in  his 
cdllection.  He  had  sent  all  over  the  globe  to  fill  the  gap,  and  had  lost 
all  hope.  So,  after  carefully  examining  ray  crown  of  Charlemagne,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  offei*  me  five  francs,  for  it.  Medicis  pushed  my  elbow, 
and  completed  his  explanation  by  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say, '  Share  the 
proceeds,  and  I  '11  bid  against  him.'  We  went  up  to  thirty  francs ;  I 
gave  the  Jew  fifteen  ;  here  is  the  rest !  Now  let  our  guests  come !  We 
are  in  a  condition  to  astonish  them.    Hallo  I  you  've  got  a  dress-coat ! ' 

'  Colline's  coat,'  said  Rodolphe.  He  felt  for  his  handkerchief,  and 
brought  out  a  little  volume  of  Manehau^  which  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
/ormpn-lanffuages  pocket  The  two  friends  proceeded  to  their  prepara- 
tions immediately.  The  room  was  put  in  order ;  a  fire  lighted  in  the 
stove;  a  canvas-frame  garnished  with  candles  was  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing by  way  of  chandelier ;  a  desk  placed  in  the  centre  to  serve  the  ora- 
tors for  tribune ;  and  before  it  the  only  arm-chair,  destined  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  infiuential  critic  On  a  table  were  arranged  all  the  essays, 
articles,  poems,  and  novels,  whose  authors  were  to  honor  the  party  with 
their  presence.  To  avoid  any  collision  between  the  different  departments 
of  literature,  the  four  sides  of  the  apartment  were  hastily  labelled : 

P0£T8.  .         ROMANTIC    SCHOOL. 

E88A7I8TS.  CLASSIC   SCHOOL. 

The  ladies  were  to  sit  in  the  middle. 
*Ah,  but  we  ate  short  of  chairs  ! '  said  Bodolphe. 
'  Oh,'  said  Marcel,  '  there  are  some  along  the  wall  on  the  landing. 
Let 's  borrow  some.' 

*  Certainly  we  will,'  quoth  Rodolphe,  going  out  to  appropriate  the 
n^hbors'  chairs. 

The  dock  struck  six ;  the  friends  made  a  rapid  dinner,  and  hastened 
to  light  up  their  rooms.  The  effect  astonished  themselves.  At  seven, 
Schaunard  arrived  with  three  ladies,  who  had  forgotten  to  bring  their 
jewelry  or  their  bonnets.  One  of  them  wore  a  red  shawl  with  black 
spots.    Schaunard  oomm^^nded  her  particulariy  to  Rodolphe. 

*•  She  is  a  very  respectable  person,'  be  said ;  '  an  English  lady  driven 
into  exile  by  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  She  supports  a  modest  existence 
by  giving  lessons  in  her  language.  Her  gr^nd-father  was  Chancellor 
under  Cromwell,  she  says ;  so  you  must  not  be  too  familicr  with  her.' 

Several  steps  were  heaid  on  the  stair-case.  It  was  the  guests  arriving. 
They  seemed  much  astonished  to  see  fire  in  the  stove.  As  soon  as  there 
was  a  score  of  people  assembled,  Schaunard  asked  if  it  was  not  time  to 
take  a  drink  of  something. 

*  In  a  minute,'  said  MarceL  *  We  are  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
influential  critic  to  kindle  the  punch.' 

By  eight,  ail  the  guests  had  arrived,  and  the  programme  began  to  be 
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executed.  After  each  entertainment  the  company  took  a  drink  of  some- 
thing, nobody  could  tell  exactly  w?Mt 

About  ten,  the  white  waist-coat  of  the  influential  critic  made  its  ap- 
pearance. He  only  staid  an  hour,  and  was  exceedingly  temperate  in  lus 
libations. 

At  twelve,  as  the  wood  was  all  gone,  and  it  began'^to  be  very  cold, 
'such  of  the  guests  as  had  chairs  drew  lots  for  who  should  throw  ma  into 
the  fire.    By  one  o'clock  every  body  was  standing. 

An  amiable  gaiety  reigned  throughout  this  memorable  evening,  which 
was  a  nine-days'  wonder  in  ihlB  neighoorhood.  Schaunard's  friend  Phemy, 
who  had  be^  the  queen  of  the  party,  used  to  say  of  it  to  her  fiiends, 
^  It  was  real  splendid,  my  dear :  Uiey  had  lots  of  wax-candles.' 
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In  the  early  sommer  eyening; 

When  the  glorious  sun  has  set^ 
And  the  stars  are  gently  gleaming; 

In  Night's  hall  of  beauty  met; 
When  the  balmy  breeze  blows  gaily, 

Toying  with  the  laughing  leavea^ 
And  the  cricket  chirrups  shrilly 

To  the  swallow  on  the  eaves ; 
When  the  robin  chants  his  vesper 

With  the  black-bird  and  the  thmsh 
High  up  in  the  spire-like  poplar, 

In  the  calm,  clear  evenmg's  hnsh ; 
And  the  forest-trees  stand  stately 

In  a  dark  and  rostlins  rank. 
While  the  violet  sedatefy 

Breathes  forth  perfume  from  yon  bank. 
By  ihe  babbling,  bubbling  streamlet, 

As  it  ripples  o'er  the  stonee^ 
Harping  on  the  starry  beamlet 

With  its  thousand  tiny  tones ; 
When  the  darkness  dewy-drooping 

Is  so  slow  in  coming  on, 
And  the  day-light  lingers,  stooping 

To  the  embraces  of  the  sun ; 
When  the  bride  of  haughty  heaven 

With  unconscious  beauty  beams, 
While  her  smiles  are  sweetly  given 

To  the  meadow-landfi  and  streams; 
Then  I  wander  forth  delighted, 

And  my  fancy  flies  afar 
•  Back  Inhere  all  the  hours  are  lighted 

Rosy  with  the  hopes  that  were: 
Then  the  forms  of  toe  true-hearted, 

All  the  loved  and  lost  of  yore 
Who  have  silently  departed 

To  jhat  far,  still,  unknown  shore ; 
All  appear  as  angels  watching, 

Guarding  all  my  wayward  ways; 
Guiding,  cheering,  and  protecting, 

As  the  stars  with  constant  gaze. 
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MUSING 

•  Trvkk  1*  no  <r>y  b-it  '^.\\va  ' 


•  Trvkk  1*  no  <r>y  b-it  'Jilm  ' 
'Why  thou  Id  w«  oajj  toll,  the  roof  tuid  crown  of  ihiogs  r 

As  in  gloomy  thooghtB  I  pondered 
On  the  sorrow  of  our  lot; 


Ever  groping,  ever  etriving 
For  delight  that  pleaeeth 


not: 


(For  the  sun  was  hid  above  me, 
Sympathizing  with  my  grief| 

While  1  questioned  of  my  spirit 
If  the  soul  could  find  rehef 

F^m  this  ceaseless,  restless  action. 
From  the  yearning  and  the  woe 

Of  a  strife  for  things  above  us, 
From  the  eagerness  to  do : 

From  the  doubts  and  fears  that  haunt  us^ 
From  the  hopes  more  fearful  still, 

As  requirinff  bolder  action, 
And  a  stiU  more  constant  will :) 

•  Suddenly  the  doods  were  parted. 
And  the  shadows  passed  away: 
Full  upon  the  sombre  landscape 
Streamed  the  golden  light  of  day. 

Then  my  spirit  shared  the  gladness 
Of  a  brighter  earth  and  sky ; 

And,  as  with  a  joyful  impulse, 
To  my  plaint  made  this  reply : 

'  HsAVXN  was  round  us  in  our  childhood : 

To  the  careless,  roaming  boy. 
Every  sight  and  sound  of  nature 
Was  a  calm  and  quiet  joy. 

'  Then  we  questioned  not  the  meaning 

Of  the  wonders  that  we  saw ; 

Nor  beyond  the  outward  seeming 

Sought  to  find  the  hidden  law. 

'Then  we  followed  not  the  phantoms 

That  allure  the  after  years ; 
Heard  not  then  the  syren-voices 
That  our  later  manhood  hears. 

'  Let  us  seek  our  ancient  auiet, 
Let  us  leave  the  crowds  of  men ; 

Leave  the  tumult  of  the  battle, 
And  renew  our  youth  again  I 
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*  like  a  mighty  flowing  river 

Rolls  the  restless  passion-tide : 
Let  us  leave  the  rusning  current^ 
linger  hj  the  grassy  side. 

'  From  the  quiet  and  the  stillness 
Of  our  sheltered,  calm  retreat, 
We  will  watch  the  whirling  eddies 
Breaking  madly  at  our  feet: 

'And  the  heart  shall  keep  its  freshneeS) 

And  the  light  of  life's  young  day, 
With  a  chastened,  softened  glory, 

Shine  upon  our  evening  way.  e.  h. 

€frmt-BimringUni,  May,  185S. 


PASSAGES 

FROM      THE      FAPBBS      OP      THE       'TBAVBLLIKG      DENTIST." 

*  Thbbb  is  surely  nothing  so  beautiful  in  the  grave  itself  as  to  make  it  the  most  fitting 
depository  for  our  bodies.  Build  monuments  and  wreathe  garlands ;  let  the  sad  cypress 
wave  aboTe  them,  and  the  flowered  turf  rest  lightly  on  their  bosoms;  let  soft  winds 
sigh  upon  their  resting-place,  and  gentle  rains  make  green  the  field  of  death,  and  still 
beneath  are  corruption  and  the  worm.' 

EZTRAOT    VROai    AV    VMPOa  t.TBXBS   '  DsrVITCB    or    RBSTJARCCTtOMIZIVa. 

In  looking  back  upQo  the  past,  and  reviewing  the  scenes  of  an  adven- 
turous career,  my  memory  most  often  recalls  the  events  of  student-life. 
Mine  has  been  no  flowery  path.  In  that  hard  struggle  begotten  within 
me  by  the  conflicting  elements  of  ambition,  recklessness,  and  poverty,  I 
have  been  tossed  about  whither  I  know  not;  and  now,  in  the  quiet  and 
rest  of  this  more  peaceful  time,  I  while  away  many  hours  of  loneliness, 
m  recalling  the  strange  chances  that  have  befallen  me.  Of  all  these, 
none  have  left  so  deep  an  impression  as  the  grave  adventures,  into  which 
an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  anatomical  science  beguiled  me. 

Sometimes  the  wild  clangor  of  battle  comes  to  me  on  the  southern 
breeze  from  the  far-distant  plains  of  Mexico ;  and  I  hear  again  the  bugle- 
call,  the  rolling  of  the  drum,  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  heavy  firing 
by  platoons,  the  deep  booming  of  the  cannon ;  and,  more  than  ail,  that  wild, 
infuriate  yell  with  which  onr  volunteers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  God  ! 
what  a  sound  was  that !  That  cry  once  given,  and  they  were  no  longer 
men.  They  were  incarnate  devils,  and  they  rushed  upon  death  with  a 
shout, 

'As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell  !* 

There  was  something  terribly  sublime  in  the  solemn  silence  in  which  our 
regulars  went  to  the  charge.  The  quick  martial  step  ;  the  firm,  unbroken 
dicipline ;  the  steady  fortitude ;  in  all  this,  there  was  that  which  left  me 
awe-struck  and  trembling.  But  in  the  rush  of  our  volunteers ;  the  fierce 
impetuosity  of  their  advance,  when,  as  they  neared  the  enemy,  they  broke 
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their  ranks,  and  hurled  themselves  upon  the  foe,  each  striving  to  be  firsts 
each  fighting  as  if  it  were  his  own  personal  quarrel,  and  the  pent-up 
yengeance  of  years  were  bursting  forth ;  more  than  all,  that  high,  pierc- 
ing cry  which  shook  the  sulphury  clouds  above  them,  woke  in  me  a 
fierce  feeling  of  madness  and  delight,  and  made  me  scorn  the  useful 
occupation  which  left  me  a  non-combatant,  and  long  to  be  the  humblest 
private  in  the  ranks. 

Memories  like  these  are  often  with  me ;  but  still  farther  back  among  the 
receding  shadows  of  the  past,  loom  up  those  events  before  mentioned,  and 
a  deeper  and  more  solemn  chord  of  memory  vibrates  at  the  sight.  Believe 
me,  reader,  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  where  one's  courage  is  wound  up  to 
Uie  same  painful  pitch  of  intensity  as  in  a  grave-yard  at  midnight,  while 
engaged  in  the  jackal  trade  of  the  resurrectionist  The  deep  silence  of 
the  scene ;  the  darkness ;  the  whispered  word  of  consultation ;  the  fear 
of  interruption ;  the  white  monuments  about  you ;  the  open  grave  at 
your  feet,  and  the  shrouded  corpse  within  it,  all  combine  to  send  a  chill 
to  the  stoutest  heart  And  now;  sitting  safely  in  my  office,  how  deep  a 
chill  pervades  me  as  I  think  of  the  events  of  that  night,  and  day,  and 
niffht  again,  which  I  am  about  to  relate  for  your  benefit ! 

We  were  *  bound  to  have  that  subject'  As  Seth  said,  it  was  *  gone  up ; ' 
and  it  was  ridiculous,  nay  more,  it  was  ungenerous  and  mean  in  the  citi- 
zens of  C to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  grave  of  one  whom 

they  knew  not,  save  as  a  stranger,  passing  through  and  dying  in  their 
town.  So,  with  an  experienced  party  of  four,  beside  our  trusty  old  driver, 
(most  trusty  when  most  drunk,)  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  in  tiie  even- 
ing, our  object  being  to  do  our  work  and  get  away  before  the  guard 
reached  the  spot  at  about  nine  o'clock.  In  this  we  succeeded.  The  grave 
was  left  as  we  found  it;  and  so  artfully  had  every  thing  been  replaced, 
that  had  we  left  five  minutes  sooner,  no  suspicion  would  ever  have  been 
excited.    But  alas !  we  had  gone  but  a  little  distance  on  our  return  home, 

when  we  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  in  pursuit    Old  H ^  the  driver^ 

laid  on  the  whip  most  vigorously,  but  to  no  purpose.  With  muddy 
roads,  five  persons  in  a  wagon,  and  a  '  caput  mortuum '  to  boot,  we 
were  no  match  in  speed  for  our  pursuers,  all  on  horseback,  and,  as  we 
bad  reason  to  suspect,  all  well  armed.  There  was  no  alternative ;  we 
must  be  overtaken.  How  to  *save  the  body'  was  the  question.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  we  were  to  turn  a  corner  in  the  road.  Lying 
in  that  comer  was  a  recently  cleared  field,  with  many  stumps  of  trees 
remaining,  which  offered  some  chances  for  concealment.    Accordingly^ 

some  of  us  left  the  wagon,  taking  the  *  subject'  with  us,'  while  H 

drove  more  slowly  around  the  corner.  Befor^I  kaew  how  it  happened,  or 
by  what  process  of  discovery  we  had  hit  upon  so  lucky  a  hiding-place, 
we  had  mounted  upon  a  high  stump,  and  with  some  efifort  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dropping  the  *  dead-head '  into  the  cavity  of  an  adjoining  Btuh^ 
which  had  broxen  off  at  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 

But  we  were  late  about  it  Our  pursuers  were  already  in  the  field. 
I  was  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  stub,  and  so  near  were  they,  that  to 
spring  to  the  ground  would  betray  our  *  cache^  and  most  probably  lead 
to  my  capture.  The  boys  were  making  for  the  wagon  at  a  very  praise- 
worthy rate  of  speed.    So  I  gently  lowered  myself  down  into  the  cavity 
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where  we  had  just  '  buried  our  dead,'  hanging  on  to  the  top  with  my 
hands,  to  avoid  too  low  a  descent.  In  a  moment  our  followers  were 
about  me.  They  had  noticed  our  pause  at  this  spot,  and  supposing  that 
we  had  abandoned  the  subject,  commenced  a  careful  search  for  it  Of 
course  I  maintained  a  strict  reserve  as  to'  my  whereabouts.  An  unlucky 
cough  or  sneeze  would  betray  me ;  and  in  that  case  I  was  elected  for  an 
*  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five  years ; '  all  of 
which  I  thought  of  during  their  tedious  stay.  At  last  they  left,  with  an 
agreement  to  return  in  the  morning  and  complete  their  search. 

But  my  troubles  were  not  over.  I  had  hung  so  long  suspend^  at  arms' 
length  by  the  hands,  that  on  attempting  to  swing  up  again  to  the  top  of 
the  £tub,  I  found  it  was  no  go  ;  and  after  several  attempts,  my  cramped 
hands  gave  way,  and  down  I  went  upon  the  head  and  shoulders  of  my 
departed  frien4  and  fellow-prisoner.  The  position  was  disagreeable,  but 
I  was  ever  a  plucky  fellow,  and  felt  no  wise  discouraged  until,  after  rest- 
ing a  while,  I  tried  to  clamber  up  out  of  my  long  chimney  of  a  grave, 
and  found  the  sides  so  smooth  and  slippery  with  damp  as  to  serve  an 
effectual  '  ne  exeat '  upon  me.  Verily,  thought  I,  ^  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard  1 ' 

I  consoled  myself  for  a  while  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return  of  my 
party,  but  hour  afler  hour  passed  on,  and  they  did«not  come.  Day  broke, 
and  as  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  the  light  crept  down  into  my  prison 
and  illuminated  the  ghastly  countenance  of  my  fellow-captive.  His  eyes 
were  half  opened ;  and  at  last,  my  nerves  growing  weak  from  hunger 
and  long  confinement  in  one  position,  I  fancied  Uiat  I  saw  upon  m& 
upturned  face  a  strange  and  cunning  leer;  a  triumphant  expression,  as 
if  he  were  chuckling  over  the  horrible  scrape  into  which  my  attempt  to 
disturb  his  rest  had  Drought  me.  I  shifted  my  position  so  that  I  could 
only  see  the  back  of  his  head  and  his  bare  shoulders,  but  the  rascal  had  a 
kind  of  French  shrug  in '  the  latter,  which  still  left,  the  same  impression 
on  my  excited  fancy. 

It  grew  cloudy  and  cold,  and  sleet  and  rain  began  to  fall  My  ene- 
mies of  the  night  before  returned,  and  completed  their  unsuccessful  search. 
I  felt  a  strange  temptation  to  ciy  out  and  reveal  my  hiding-place ;  and 
had  they  come  later  in  the  day,  I  believe  I  should  have  done  so.  Noon 
came.  Hitherto  my  position  had  been  one  of  great  discomfort,  but  not 
of  actual  suffering;  but  as  the  day  wore  on,  (and  oh,  how  slowly !)  I 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  fatigue,  hunger,  wet,  and  cold.  I  grew  terri- 
bly nervous  1  I  wept,  and  prayed,  and  cursed  by  turns.  My  compan- 
ion too — how  I  grew  to  hate  him,  and  at  last  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
sentient  and  intdligent  demon,  who,  by  some  horrible  diablerie^  had 
drawn  me  into  a  living  grave  with  himi — and  then  I  thought  of  how, 
when  the  old  tree  should  have  crumbled  down  with  time,  two  skeletons 
would  be  found  there,  and  only  one  suit  of  clothes ;  and  how  people 
would  wonder ;  what  they  would  say  about  me,  should  the  truth  become 
known ;  and  whether  they  would  pity  me  or  not  Perhaps  they  would 
bum  the  field  over,  and  we  should  both  be  burned  up,  ^  burned  up  with 
fire;'  and  I  repeated  it  over  and  over  again,  *  burned  up  with  fire.' 
Then  I  thought  how  cold  and  hungry  I  was,  and  what  my  mother  would 
say,  could  she  know  my  situation ;  and  I  grew  childish,  and  wept  with 
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the  same  passionate  ^ef  as  when  a  child.  Toveard  the  close  of  the  day 
I  had  fretted  myself  into  a  quarrel  with  the  dead  man,  and  curling  down 
within  reach,  I  struck  him  with  my  fist,  and  stamped  upon  him. 

When  night  came,  I  was  glad.  I  was  so  cold  and  benumbed  that  I 
felt  no  longer  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  from  sheer  exhaustion  my 
nerves  had  grown  quiet  For  the  first  time  I  wished  to  sleep.  I  fixed 
myself  as  e^y  as  possible,  and  repeating  the  old  nursery  lines, 

•'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep/ 
I  dropped  off  into  a  quiet  slumber.  I  had  slept  some  hours  when  I 
woke  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  a  foot^fall,  In  a  moment  the  whole  truth 
flashed  over  me.  The  boys  had  returned  in  search  of  me,  and,  without 
waiting  to  ascertain  the  facts,  I  called  out,  *  Here  I  am  I  Here  I  am  1 
Come  and  pull  me  out  1 '  A  moment  more,  and  after  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, a  strong  arm  grasped  me,  and  I  was  drawn  out  to  the  living  world 
again. 

Few  words  were  spoken  then,  but  half  an  hour  later,  seated  once  more 

in  the  wagon  beside  old  H ,  well  wrapped  up  in  a  buffalo-rpbe, 

my  pleasant  companion  of  that  long,  weary  day  beneath  our  feet,  my 
hunger  satisfied  by  sundry  dough-nuts  and  cold  sausages,  and  my  nerves 
set  right  by  a  pull  ai  the  brandy-bottle,  so  long  and  uninterrupted  that 
Seth  inquired  ]f  I  had  ever  been  a  pearl-diver,  I  listened  to  their  ex- 
planations of  the  impossibility  of  any  earlier  relief  to  me,  and  of  the 
anxiety  they  had  suffered  during  the  day,  lest  I  had  been  captured. 

I  slept  soundly  that  night,  but  for  many  nights  thereafter,  horrid 
dreams  of  ghouls  and  vampires;  of  going  down  and  down  through 
Simms'  Hole  with  a  dead  man's  arms  locked  around  my  neck,  haunted  my 
pillow,  and  destroyed  my  rest 

Reader,  do  you  wonder  that  an  adventure  like  this  should  be  graven 
with  a  deeper  pencil  on  my  memory  than  any  or  all  of  the  scenes  of 
battle,  tempest,  and  wreck  I  have  since  encountered  ? 


AK        ANAORSONTIO. 

LoTB  came  to  me  the  other  day, 
His  win^  down  drooping  by  his  side  ; 

Sad  was  his  faee,  till  now  so  gay ; 
Gone  was  his  joy  and  look  of  pride; 

His  bright  eye  spoke  no  mirthfaf  trick ; 

In  truth,  the  little  lad  looked  sick. 

'  Ha  1  ha  I  young  boy ;  I  know  some  dame 
Hath  robbed  thee  of  all  thy  treasured  flame : 
Is  it  not  so  f  *  I  laughing  said ; 
He  sadly  shook  his  curly  head. 

'Why,  t^en  the  maid  that  all  men  wheedles 
HaUi  pricked  thee  sick  with  damned  needles.' 

'Not  that'    'Not  that?    Then  some  sweet  wench 
Hath  made  thee  ait  and  study  French.' 
Not  thati'  he  cried,  while  his  cheeks  grew 
i  ale  as  a  ghosf  s,  and  paler  too : 
Not  that :  a  man  —  a  crime  far  blacker  — 
Forced  me  to  chew  some  danmed  tobacco.' 
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Bf     CUaRIBB     lBL*Nr      POtllMll. 


TiBBK  are  longiDG^a  warm  and  thrilling, 

Moving  on  without  control. 
Springing  deep,  and  ever  welling 

From  the  fountains  of  the  soul; 
Moving  onward  strong  and  steady, 

Barriers  spurning  that  have  bound  thepi ; 
Never  resting,  ever  ready. 

Dashing  down  the  rocks  around  them. 


Daring  as  the  Arab  steed 

Speeding  o*er  the  waste  of  sand. 
Tossing  proud  his  reinless  head, 

Thus  they  move  without  command; 
Curb  and  check  them  if  you  will. 

Holding  tense  the  stiffened  rein  — 
They  are  there,  and  bounding  still, 

Ever  will  away  again* 


There  are  longings  in  the  glimmer 

Of  the  twilight  coming  on, 
As  the  rainbow-tinted  shimmer 

Fondly  mourns  the  dyin^  sun ; 
While  the  maiden  in  the  wmdow, 

Pensive,  leans  upon  the  sill, 
Watching  with  a  restless  yearning 

Weary  shadows  climb  the  hilL 


There  are  longings  on  the  sea, 

When  the  deck  the  sailor  treads : 
Stars  and  compass  watch eth  he 

As  he  guards  oblivious  beds. 
One  of  ocean's  bravest  eons, 

Yet  that  noble  heart  now  weeping 
Thinks  of  distant  little  ones, 

And  his  wife  all  calmly  sleeping 


There  are  longings — oh  1  what  longings !  • 
When  the  wanderer  for  years 

Glinibs  the  hill  where  in  the  distance 
His  awaiting  home  appears : 
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ETen  the  cbironey-smoke  ascending 
Qoickens  pulses  in  his  hearty 
•  While  the  noble  elms  o'erbending 

Beckon  him  where  dwells  no  art 


There  are  longings  at  deep  midnight^ 

When  no  step  nor  sound  is  near, 
As  upon  the  restless  pillow 

Frequent  drops  the  scalding  tear ; 
When  Uie  quivering,  half-checked  sigh 

Tells  its  tale  to  silent  halls, 
And  the  rent  heart  mournfully 

Sinks  beneath  its  bosom  walla. 


There  are  longings  when  the  dank 

Of  the  chain  in  dungeon  deep 
Eoboes  to  the  ceiling  dank 

0*er  the  couch  where  dwells  no  sleep : 
HcAYKif  hears  that  prisoner's  groan, 

And  the  all-avenging  Etk 
Looks  upon  the  oppressor's  throne 

Who  would  from  his  fury  fly. 


Here  are  longing  in  the  city ; 

There  are  longings  in  the  wood; 
Tender  yearnings,  anxious  longings 

For  the  beautiful  and  good ; 
As  the  rapt  soul  forward  reaches. 

Spurning  scenes  of  earth  and  time, 
Ana  amid  the  stars  forth  wanders, 

Holding  converse  with  sublime. 


There  are  longings  when  the  Chr3tian 

Suffers  'neath  tfie  tempter's  rod  — 
Pantings  for  the  Hvin<;^  waters 

In  the  city  of  his  Gon ; 
All  bis  fond  desires  are  bounded 

By  that  city's  golden  walli^ 
By  blest  spirits  nil  surrounded. 

Waiting  till  the  Master  csJls. 


Man  is  striving,  longing  ever, 

Loneing  for  he  knows  not  what; 
While  his  every  soul's  endeavor 

Is  for  sometliing  he  has  not: 
Closelj  guard  thuse  tender  yearninGrg 

Rising  from  the  heart's  deep  floo^ : 
Ever  cherish  higher  longings 

For  the  beautiful  and  good. 
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THE   STEAM-YACHT  'NORTH   STAR* 

The  above  engraving  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Steam- Yacht 
''North  Star^  which  recently  left  this  port  for  a  cruise  of  pleasure  in 
European  waters.  The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  the  liberality  of  all 
its  accessories,  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  public,  have  induced  us 
to  collate  from  the  daily  journals  an  account  of  the  vessel,  and  to  add  to 
that  a  sketch,  known  to  be  authentic,  of  the  career  of  the  owner  of  the 
*  North  ^ar,'  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Esq.  We  begin  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Yacht,  communicated  to  *  The  Tribune '  daily  journal : 

'  Thk  '  North  Stab  *  was  built  expressly  for  this  pleasure-excursion  bj  Mr.  Simokson, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Yakdbrbilt.  She  is  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  on  the  keel ;  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  on  the  spar-deck ;  thirty-ei^ht  breadtn 
of  beam ;  thirteen  feet  from  floor-timber  to  lower-deck  beams :  seven  feet  ei^ht  inches 
between  decks ;  seven  feet  six  inches  between  main  and  spar-aecks ;  miUcingner  whole 
depth  twenty-eight  feet  six  inches.  Her  keel,  of  white  oak,  is  fifteen  inches  sided  by 
fourteen  inches  wide,  stem  and  stem-posts  of  the  same  material,  with  double  aprons, 
and  inner  posts  of  live  oak,  bolted  through  with  one  and  three-eighth  copper  oolts; 
deadwoods  of  white  oak,  and  thirteen  incnes  throu^,  fastened  with  one  and  a  half 
inch  copper  bolts,  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  floo]^timber8  are  sided  twelve 
inches  and  moulded  thirteen  inches,  being  placed  close  together,  and  bolted  through 
sideways  with  one  and  a  half  inch  bolts.  The  main  kelsons,  of  which  there  are  five 
rows  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  ship,  are  of  white  oak,  sided  -fifteen  inches  by 
thirty-two  inches  deep,  the  first  tier  being  fastened  with  two  copper  bolts,  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  through  every  floor-timber,  the  upper  tiers  secured  to  the  lower 
one  with  large  iron  bolts.  The  bed  upon  which  the  engine  rests  is  composed  of  four 
rows  of  kel^ns,  two  feet  two  inches  oy  five  feet  deep,  secured  by  iron  screw-bolts 
driven  from  the  bottom  before  the  vessel  was  planked.  The  outside  planking  of  white 
oak,  three  and  a  half  inches  thick,  increasing  to  five  inches,  is  secured  with  copper  bolta 
and  locust  treenails,  there  being  thirty-two  thousand  of  the  latter  driven  through  and 
wedged  upon  both  sides.  There  are  six  bilge-streaks  on  the  inside  of  the  ship,  covering 
the  floo]^beads  and  futtocks  12  x  14  inches,  fastened  to  the  timbers  with  iron  bolts,  and 
bolted  edgelays  between  every  frame.  The  ceilinjg^  is  of  six-inch  yellow  pine,  and 
bolted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bilge-streak,  forming  one  substantial  mass  of  timber 
fourteen  feet  in  depth.  The  lower  deck-«lamp8»  on  which  the  beams  rest,  are  seven 
inches  thick,  thoroughly  fastened  with  iron  bolts  driven  from  the  outside,  and  riveted 
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on  the  inside.  There  are  fortj-five  deck-beams  in  the  lower  deck,  with  carlines  between, 
aided  fiAeen  inches  and  moulded  fourteen  inches,  with  lodging  and  bosom-knees  of 
white  oak,  and  a  large  hanging-knee  on  each  end.  The  water-ways  on  the  top  of  the 
lower  deck  are  composed  of  three  pieces  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  ship, 
thoroQghlj  bolted,  making  this  deck  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  any  reasonable  strain. 
The  clamps  to  support  the  main  deck  are  of  yellow  pme,  six  inches  thick  and  fourteen 
inches  wide,  of  two  widths.  This  deck  is  securely  kneed  i n  the  same  manner  as  the  lower 
one.  The  stanchions,  which  extend  from  the  floor-timbers  to  the  lower  deck-beams,  have 
a  larse  bolt  passing  through  them,  and  are  continued  on  to  the  upper  decks,  thus  connect- 
ing ue  deck  with  the  bottom  of  tne  ship.  The  lower  and  main  deck-plank  are  of  white 
pine,  three  by  five  inches^  the  upper  or  spar-deck  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
8hii>.  Her  machinery  is  from  the  Allaire  Works.  She  is  propelled  by  two  lever-beam 
engines:  cylinders,  sixty  inches ;  length  of  stroke,  ten  feet;  diameter  of  wheels,  thirty- 
four  feet.  Her  boilers,  of  which  she  has  four,  are  twenty-four  feet  long,  ten  feet  diam- 
eter, eleren  and  a  half  feet  front,  eleven  feet  high,  with  single  return  flues. 

'The  main  saloon  is  splendidly  fitted  up  with  all  that  can  tend  to  gratify  the  eye  and 
minister  to  luxurious  ease.  The  state-rooms  which  lead  from  it,  on  either  side,  are  fitted 
up  in  the  first  style  of  the  upholsterer's  art.  The  furniture  throughout  blends  in  one 
harmonious  whole ;  there  are  none  of  those  glaring  contrasts  whicn  are  too  often  met 
with,  and  offend  the  eye  and  taste  by  their  incongruities.  This  saloon  is  of  beautiful 
satin-wood,  with  just  sufficient  rose-wood  to  relieve  it^  the  work  of  which  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Chaslbs  Sixoxsoir. 

*  The  cabinet-furniture  and  upholstery  were  furnished  from  the  extensive  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  W.  Mkeks.  The  furniture  of  the  main  saloon  is  of  rose-wood, 
carved  in  the  rich  and  splendid  style  of  Louis  XY.,  covered  with  a  new  and  elegant 
material  of  figured  velvet  plush,  with  a  green  CTOund.  filled  with  bouquets  of  flowers. 
It  consists  of  two  sofas,  cost  three  hundred  ana  fifty  dollars  each ;  four  couches,  three 
hundred  dollars  each ;  six  arm-chairs,  fifty  dollars  each.  Connected  with  this  saloon 
are  ten  state-rooms,  superbly  fitted  up,  each  with  a  French  armour  le  ffles,  beautifullv 
enamelled  in  white,  witn  a  large  glass-door,  size  of  plate  40  x  64,  cost  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  The  berths  are  furnished  with  elegant  silk  lambricans  and  lace  curtains. 
Each  room  is  fitted  up  with  a  different  color,  viz. :  green  and  gold,  crimson  and  gold, 
oranjze,  etc. 

'  The  toUet-fumiture  matches  with  the  hangings  and  fittings  up  by  being  of  the  same 
color,  and  presents  a  picture  of  completeness  not  often  met  with,  reflecting  credit  on 
thejMirties  to  whom  the  arrangements  were  intrusted. 

'  The  saloon  and  state-rooms  are  kept  at  a  pleasant  temperature  by  one  of  Van  Horn's 
steam-heaters,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cabin.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  trellis- 
work,  and  the  effect  is  heightened  bjr  its  rich  burnished  gilding.  The  portable  chairs 
are  Tewksberry's  Marine  Life  Seat;  in  shape  not  unlike  an  hour-glass,  tne  top,  bottom, 
and  braces  of  wood,  and  an  air-tight  tin  chamber.  It  is  capable  of  supportin^two  per- 
sons on  the  water  with  ease.  * 

*  Forward  of  the  grand  saloon  is  a  magnificent  dining-saloon.  This  jasper  dining- 
saloon  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  entirely  new  to  sea-going  vessels.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  a  preparation  of  ligneous  marble,  which  is  spread  on  to  the  depth  of  one  fourth 
of  an  inch,  and  when  dry;  polished  to  a  degree  of  mirror-like  brightness  that  marble  is 
incapable  of  receiving.  The  panels  are  of  l^aples  granite,  the  style  of  Breschia  jasper, 
and  the  snrbase  of  yellow  Pyrenees  marble. 

*  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  painted  white,  with  scroll-work  of  purple,  light-green  and 
gold,  surrounding  medallion  paintings  of  Webster,  Clay,  Washington,  Franklin,  and 
others,  together  with  various  emblematic  conceptions. 

'All  the  table-furniture  is  of  the  most  gorgeous  description.  The  china  is  of  ruby 
and  eold  finish;  and  the  silver-ware  is  of  we  finest  kind. 

'  The  entire  interior-furnishing  has  been  done  with  the  single  idea  of  producing  the 
ver^  best  effect  possible,  and- every  article  shows  elaborate  design  and  workmanship, 
whidi  reflects  much  credit  upon  American  taste  and  skill.' 

The  construction,  equipment,  and  sailing  of  this  fine  craft,  and  the 
energy  and  spirit  Tvhich  so  eminently  distinguish  its  owner,  have  sug- 
gested to  our  minds  some  tKoughts  in  relation  to  the  American  character 
as  exemplified  in  his  own  personal  history  from  his  youth  up  to  the 
present  time.  And  what  a  lesson  it  is  to  the  young !  proving,  so  incon* 
testably  as  it  does,  that  industry,  perseverance,  energy,  and  an  indomita- 
ble will,  in  connection  with  stern  integrity,  will  be  rewarded  in  this  happy 
country  by  triumphant  success. 

Our  readers  will  be  as  surprised  as  we  ourselves  were,  at  the  vast 
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extent  of  Mr.  Vakdbrbilt'b  wealth,  not  leas  than  at  the  '  day  of  small 
things '  in  which  he  began  his  career. 

Until  the  Hge  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  brought  np  on  a 
small  farm  on  Staten-Island,  owned  and  cultivated  by  his  father.  Arrived 
at  this  age,  however,  he  found  himself  with  a  growing  desire  to  make 
his  livelihood  by  following  the  sea.  He  therefore  left  the  farm,  and 
commenced  running  a  small  sail-boat  between  Staten-Island  and  New- 
York,  which  was  owned  by  his  father.  After  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
commenced  life  *  on  his  own  account,'  following  the  same  business  for 
the  space  of  two  years. 

This  brought  him  to  the  beginning  of  1817,  when  his  business  life 
began  with  an  activity  and  incr^lsed  with  an  enei^  seldom  equalled  and 
more  rarely  surpassed.  He  now  took  charge  of  a  small  steamer  running 
between  New- York  and  Elizabethtown,  New-Jersey,  belonging  to  Thomas 
Gibbons.  In  1 8 1 8,  he  attended  to  the  building  of  the  steamer  'Bellona^ 
and  was  her  captain  for  five  years.  In  1820,  he  built  the  steamer  'Car- 
oline^ which,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  troubles  on  the  Canadian 
borders,  in  the  commencement  of  the  '  Patriot '  movement,  was '  cut  out' 
at  night  at  Schlosser,  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  sent,  wrapt  in  flames,  over 
the  Great  Cataract.  This  was  t£e  first  steamer  which  Captain  Vander- 
bilt built  on  his  own  account 

In  1821,  he  built  the  'Fanny  ; '  in  1822,  the  '  Thistle '  and  the  'Erne- 
raid;'  in  1824,  the  'Swan;'  in  1826,  the  'Citizen;'  in  1827-8,  the 
'Cinderella;  the  'Clifton;  the  'Union;  the  'Champion;  the  'Nimrod,* 
the  'Limnpeton;  the  'Cleopatra;  the  'Sound  Champion;  the  'North- 
Carolina;  the  'Governor  Dudley;  the  'VanderhUt;  the  'Gladiator: 
These  last  four  steamers  he  built  for  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning between  Washington  and  Charleston,  forming  the  regular  mail-line. 

Then  Captain  Vanderbilt  built  the  'Sylph;  the  'Augusta;  the  'Eme- 
rald; the  'Bed-Jacket;  the  'Huguenot;  the  'Hannah  Burt;  and  'East- 
em' —  all  fine  boats — the  'C.  Vanderbilt'  and  'Commodore;  which 
formed  the  great  Boston  line  by  the  way  of  Stonington  and  the  Rail- 
Road.  Captain  Vanderbilt  next  built  and  placed  on  the  route  across  the 
Isthmus,  eight  steamers  for  the  Transportation  Company,  and  the  fine 
steamers  that  run  between  Havana  and  Matanzas.  He  also  pur- 
chased, refitted,  and  ran  the  'New-Haven;  the  'Huntress;  tfie  '  Water^ 
Witch;  and  the  *  Worcester.'  His  next  'American  Productions '  in  this 
kind  were  the  steam-fAt^,  the  'Prometheus;  the  'Daniel  Webster;  the 
'Star  of  the  West;  the  *  Northern  Light;  and  the  'North  Star.' 

Nor  are  the  vessels  here  enumerated  all  that  have  been  buUt  by  Cap- 
tain Vanderbilt  :  there  are  several  others  whose  names  we  cannot  now 
recal. 

Now  we  should  be  glad  to  have  this  hasty  sketch  of  a  poor  American 
farmer's  boy's  early  career  and  after  advancement — this  potent  lesson 
of  what  industry,  energy,  enterprise,  and  integrity,  can  accomplish  in  a 
country  of  free  institutions  and  free  American  republicans — we  should 
be  glad  to  have  it  seen  and  felt  in  the  various  quarters  of  Europe  where 
the  steamer  'North  Star '  shall  unfurl  the  flag  of  our  oountiy. 

*  Mr.  y ANDBBBiLT  has  beeiL  as  we  ha^e  seen,  entirel j  the  architect  of  his  own  fortimes. 
AmaHmng  immeose  wealth,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  fortunes  of  thousands 
of  others.    He  is  now  a  hurge  proprietor  of  mannfiustoring  and  engine-building  c 
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liahmentB.  He  probably  jgiTes  employment  to  more  bands  tban  any^  other  one  man  in 
America.  He  is  always  Iweral  toward  the  poor  and  needj.  He  inherited  nothing, 
except  business  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  perseyenng,  bold,  and  independent 
spirit  that  orercame  erery  obstacle.  Cool  and  sagacious,  never  seeming  in  a  hurry,  he 
inll  accomplish  more  busmess  in  the  same  time  than  almost  any  man  that  appears  'on 
'Cbanjie.'  From  being  a  deck-hand  on  a  schooner,  he  has  risen  m  wealth,  the  possessor 
of  miffiona,  and  now  o?ms  steamers  that  would  be  sufficient  to  blockade  nearly  every 
port  in  Europe.  He  has  accomplished  every  thing  for  himself,  without  the  patronage 
of  Ctovemment  or  the  protection  of  charters.  His  ability  is  equalled  by  hia  modesty; 
quiet  and  unassuming,  never  acting  a  part  to  make  himself  conspicuous.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  chaplain  and  a  family-physician,  with  their 
wires,  the  passengeni  in  the  ^Ncrth  Star '  are  all  members  of  the  family 
of  Captain  Vandbrbilt. 

'  Tkb  Commodore  (9A  Captain  Yaxdbbbilt  is  familiarly  called)  expects  to  land  first  at 
Southampton,  and,  after  a  short  stop,  go  round  to  London,  where  he  will  remain  a  con- 
siderable time,  enjoying  the  sights  and  hospitalities  of  the  Great  Metropolis.  Thenoe 
he  will  go  up  the  Baltic,  perhaps  to  see  Jknkt  Lxvd,  if  she  should  be  at  Stockholm,  and 
thence  up  the  Neva,  where  he  will  be  entertained  at  St.  Petenburgh  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  will,  beyond  doubt^  manifest  great  interest  in  the  ship,  if  not  in  the 
Yankees,  and  will  very  ukely  send  an  order  to  some  of  our  builden  for  one  for  his  own 
uae.  Bidding  adieu  to  the  Czar,  the  'North  Star'  will  return  to  the  Atlantic,  try  her 
strength  with^the  biUows  of  Biscay,  and  come  to  anchor  off  Gibraltar.  Thence  they 
moceed  to  the  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  stopping  at  Naples,  Malta,  Athens, 
Oonstantinopie,  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  several  other  ports.  Sufficient  stay  will  be 
made  at  eacn  place  to  see  the  most  worthy  objects  in  the  neighborhood,  and  give  and 
receive  the  hospitalities  incident  \a  the  occasion.  Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  excur- 
sion will  be  done  upon  the  most  liberal  and  magnificent  soile.  The  cost  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars,  whicn  is  all  borne  by  the  Commodore.' 

Honor,  say  we,  in  conclusion,  to  the  man  who  can  inculcate  so  glori- 
ous a  lesson  as  has  Captain  Vandxrbilt;  and  long  may  he  remain 
among  ns  to  enjoy  the  princely  fortune  which  his  own  intellect  aod  his 
own  hands  have  won ! 


OUR 
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Ite  iaireet  village  of  the  West, 

Beside  a  river  sleeping, 
Enshrined  within  its  peaoeful  hreast^ 

Earth's  sweetest  rose  is  keeping ; 
Before  her  bend  the  forest-flowers 

As  fays  before  a  fairy ; 
And  stately  pines  within  their  bowers 

Would  gladly  shelter  Cabbis. 

like  dystal  fotmt  the  soul  she  hore 

From  marble  basin  welling ; 
And  all  things  evil  fly  before 

The  sun-amne  of  her  dwelling. 
Her  heart  is  as  the  summer  skies 

On  some  soft  summer  even; 
And,  like  the  stars,  her  radiant  eyes 

Inspire  sweet  thoughts  of  heayen. 


Her  TOice  is  like  the  song  of  bvda^ 

Of  more  than  mortal  sweetness, 
For  love  and  pity  lend  her  word» 

Their  musical  completeness  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  her  foot-steps  stray» 

They  bring  such  sweet  beguiling, 
Even  Sorrow  half  resigns  ber  sway* 

And  smiles  to  see  her  smiling. 

So  kind,  so  gentle,  and  so  pore,. 

Sore  seraphs  ffuard  her  dreaming. 
For  nothing  earwly  might  endure 

life's  ills  so  lightly  deeming. 
No  stain  upon  her  soul  of  sin — 

A  child,  and  yet  a  womao-^ 
Who  wins  our  Garbik'b  love  will  win 

An  angel  who  is  human. 
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'  With  matchless  intrepiditj,  the  Mamelukes  rode  round  the  French  squares,  stiiving 
to  find  an  entrance ;  but  an  incessant  fire  from  eveiy  front  mowed  them  down  as  fast 
as  they  poured  in  at  the  opening.  Furious  at  the  unexpected  resistance,  they  dashed 
their  horses  against  the  rampart  of  bayonets,  and  threw  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of 
the  grenadiers,  while  many  who  had  lost  their  steeds  crept  along  the  ground,  and  cut 
at  the  legs  of  the  front  rank  with  their  scimitars.  At  length  the  survivors  fled  toward 
the  camp  from  whence  they  had  issued/  alwok's  Hi«toiit  or  eorop.. 

Far  in  the  desert's  waste  of  sands, 

With  lagging  step  and  weary  frame, 
Toil  OH  Napoijcon*8  hardy  bands, 

Foi^etful  of  their  ancient  fame. 
Fainting  and  sick,  still  on  they  toil 
With  burning  footstep  o'er  the  soil : 
The  yellow  sands  like  ashes  spread. 
And  scorch  the  legions  as  they  tread ; 
A  brassy  heaven  above  them  glows^ 
Nor  blessed  breeze  delicious  blows. 

The  dragoon  fain  would  cast  away 
His  heavy  helmet  plumed  and  gay ; 
The  erenadier  would  gladljr  throw 
The  bear-skin  shako  from  his  brow ; 
Scarce  may  the  tirailleur  sustain 
His  musket  o'er  that  burning  plain. 
The  plum^  troop,  the  dang  of  arms, 
For  them  have  lost  their  glorious  charms : 
The  trumpet's  blast,  the  war-drum's  roll 
Awakes  no  ardor  in  their  soul ; 
For  in  this  distant,  hopeless  waste, 
No  joys  delirious  tiiey  may  taste. 

Far-gasing  o'er  the  waste  of  sand. 
Their  thoughts  return  to  native  land  : 
The  fair  green  hills  of  France  again 
Smile  sweetly,  and  each  grassy  plain ; 
And  vineyards  where  the  luscious  grape 
The  valleys  with  their  garlands  drape : 
They  fain  would  seek  their  olive  shade. 
And  dance  at  eve  with  sportive  maid. 
Where  the  blithe  story  and  the  song- 
The  festive  moon-light  hours  prolong ; 
And  bathe  in  many  a  crystal  stream 
That  twinkles  in  the  snining  beam ; 
Deep  in  the  gelid  fountain  dip, 
And  bathe  the  brow,  and  cool  the  lip. 

Still  on  they  press:  a  fairer  scene 
Smiles  round  them  lovely  and  serene : 
Beside  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
Their  columns  in  long  march  defile  : 
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Their  faintine  hearts  new  life  have  caught 
From  the  cool  stream's  delicious  draught 
The  palm-tree  spreads  its  grateful  gloom 
AboTe  them  in  perennial  bloom ; 
The  green-leaved  sycamore  imparts 
A  soothing  vigor  to  their  hearts ; 
And  onward,  when  the  trumpets  sound, 
The  charging  columns  sweep  the  ground. 

Their  squares  are  formed  in  triple  rows ; 
Their  ranks  a  line  of  steel  oppose : 
While  in  their  centre,  calm  and  grand. 
Their  mighty  leader  takes  his  stand, 
His  eagles  o  er  him,  and  the  fold 
Of  his  broad  banner  fringed  with  gold. 
He  points  to  each  vast  pyramid,  ^ 
Whose  summit  in  the  clouds  is  hid, 
And  tells  that  from  each  airy  crown 
Unnumbered  centuries  look  down. 
To  view  from  that  mysterious  height 
The  valiant  Frenchman  rage  in  fight  I 

Foes  swarmed  around  t    The  Bedouin  steed 
From  the  far  desert  came  at  speed ; 
llie  swarthy  Arab  shook  his  spear, 
And  lashed  his  barb  to  full  career ; 
He  left  his  palm-grove,  and  the  well 
Where  tinkles  sweet  his  earners  bell ; 
His  tawny  imps  and  dusky  maid 
Lonff  sighing  in  the  date-tree's  shade, 
His  lowly  tent  and  browsing  flock, 
To  mingle  in  the  conflict's  ahock. 

But  proudest  there,  with  shining  arms, 
Renowned,  and  prompt  at  war  s  alarms ; 
With  broidered  robe  and  silken  yest^ 
And  flaming  jewel  in  his  crest ; 
With  burnished  blade  and  scabbard  gay. 
The  spoil  of  many  a  robber-fray. 
Lashing  his  courser's  reeking  sides. 
The  far-famed  Janissary  rides ; 
And  MouKAD  Bet,  to  dare  the  bmnt 
Of  battle,  gallops  in  their  front. 

On  like  the  simoom  I     On  they  wheel. 
An  avalanche  of  horse  and  steel  I 
Against  the  fatal  squares  they  dash ; 
Their  blades  aeainst  the  bayonets  clash ; 
The  keen-edged  scimitar  like  light 
Shivers  against  the  sabre's  might ! 
In  headlong  plunge,  they  strive  in  vain 
To  hew  through  those  stem  squares  a  lane ; 
Until,  with  empty  saddles,  fleet 
Their  barbs  fly  bleeding  in  retreat  I 

The  war  is  o'er !  the  Frenchman's  band 
Long  since  hath  vanished  from  the  land ; 
And  by  the  peaceful  banks  of  Nile 
The  palm-trees  bloom  and  harvests  smile  ; 
And  Arab  peasants  drive  the  wain 
Across  the  battle's  famous  plain : 
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Hie  camel  crope  the  graas  that  waves 
Above  the  fiery  Mamelukes'  graves; 
And  high  above  the  lonely  plain 
The  pyramid  resumes  its  reign. 
BMtoriy  May,  1853. 


AN     EASTERN     'FALKLAND.' 

Onb  of  the  mofit  striking  features  of  the  Ottoman  goyemment,  is  ihe 
possibility  which  the  lowest  member  of  society  has,  under  it,  of  attaining 
its  highest  dignities,  be  his  color  or  profession  what  it  may.  Even  slaveB 
are  emancipated  to  receive  high  and  honorable  offices,  and  the  present 
brothers-in-law  of  the  Sultan  are  examples  of  the  kind. 

The  Sultan  and  his  principal  officers  are  attended  by  pages  (called 
dffdi)  of  different  grades,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  employer.  They 
are  sometimes  purchased  and  held  as  slaves,  though  more  frequently  they 
are  young  men  of  good  families  who  are  placed  near  ihe  Mendis  by  their 
parents.  They  receive  small,  or  no  stated  salaries,  and  trust  to  the  ^fts 
of  visitors,  presents  from  their  master,  and  opportunities  which  he  gives 
them  of  gain,  for  emolument  It  is  a  hi^h  honor  to  be  page  to  a  Pacha, 
and  one  mudi  sought  after.  He  who  obtains  the  situation  is  in  a  road 
to  promotion ;  may  learn  much  of  the  manner  of  rising  in  life ;  and 
though  his  pecuniaiy  gains  be  at  first  small,  the  Pacha  eventually  pro- 
vides for  him ;  for  if  the  individual  has  talents,  or  is  faithful  to  his  mas- 
ter's interests,  the  latter  seldom  fails  finally  to  place  him  either  in  his 
own  or  some  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

If  the  master  is  ^ntle  in  mind  and  manners,  the  page,  from  the 
necessity  of  studying  his  disposition,  generally  assumes  it  himself.  Pages 
are  not  numerous ;  and  as  they  always  accompany  their  Effendi  on  his 
visitB  to  his  compeers,  they  sometimes  become  known  to  them ;  and 
should  their  master  be  sent  to  a  distant  pachalik,  where  the  page's  ser- 
vices are  not  needed,  or  meet  widi  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune — such 
being  of  fi^uent  occurrence  under  ihe  Ottoman  government — the  page 
may  readily  find  an  employment  near  some  oi  his  master's  friends. 
Thus  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  his  generosity  of  character  for 
happiness ;  once  found  unfaithfu],  they  are  not  only  dismissed  from  his 
service,  but  by  his  influence  may  be  prevented  from  obtaining  any  other. 

Some  years  ago,  an  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place  in  Constan- 
tinople, which  caused  some  talk  at  the  time,  as  the  parties  were  well 
known.  By  inauiry,  the  writer  obtained  the  following  information, 
which  he  has  embodied  in  a  biographical  sketch,  as  if  written  by  the 
unfortunate  page  whilst  in  prison ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken 
of  his  education,  was  full  of  high  and  exalted,  though  erroneous  feeling ; 
and  his  was 

*  A  BBiOHT  but  troubled  soaL 
Where  sensibilitj  still  wildly  played. 
Like  lightning  round  the  nuns  it  had  made.' 

The  sketch  ran  thus : 

*  It  was  near  the  noble  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  on  a  spot  commanding 
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views  of  the  Sea  of  Mannora  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Golden  Horn  and 
Boephonis  on  the  other,  that  I  was  bom.  The  mosqnes  of  Sultan  Ahmed 
and  Saint  Sophia  reared  their  high  domes  and  tapering  minarets  on 
•ither  side  of  it;  the  'Imperial  Gate'  was  only  hidden  from  it  by  the 
latter,  whilst  the  towers  of  the  palaces  of  our  Sultans  rose  up  almost 
beside  our  humble  dwelling.  Our  house  was  like  all  the  better  ones  of 
Stambool :  two  stories  high,  of  frame,  colored  red,  with  a  white  facing, 
and  surrounded  by  a  small  though  well-cultivated  garden.  A  high  wall 
surrounded  the  premises,  to  prevent  the  gaze  of  our  neighbors  being 
directed  towards  the  females  at  my  father's  harem  during  their  occu- 
pancy of  the  garden,  or  at  any  other  time  when  their  veils  might  be  laid 
adde.  So  lasting  is  the  attachment  we  entertain  for  home,  the  scene  of 
our  earliest  years,  that  though  many  have  elapsed  since  I  adopted  another, 
and  time  and  the  many  and  diverse  scenes  through  which  I  have  passed 
would,  it  might  be  supposed,  have  effaced  from,  or  at  least  weakened  in 
my  mind  its  affection  for  so  humble  a  spot,  I  still  cannot  wander  to  it  for 
a  moment  in  thought,  or  gaze  upon  its  now  crumbling  threshold,  without 
melting  into  tears.  The  home  which  descends  to  us  from  father  to  son 
is  more  our '  country '  than  the  domain  which  surrounds  it ;  we  may 
have  no  claim  to  the  latter,  whilst  the  former  is  indeed  the  '  place  of  our 
birth ;'  and  when  we  lose  it,  the  chain  which  bound  us  loses  a  link ;  the 
heart  wanders  in  search  of  some  new  object,  such  being  necessary  to  its 
happiness :  and  if  not  found,  its  affections  become  blighted,  and  what 
might  have  been  fair  and  beautiful  in  the  character,  too  often  assumes 
the  darkest  hue. 

'  If  the  want  of  a  home  places  us  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  world, 
its  changes,  and  its  vicissitudes,  how  few  also  are  the  ties  to  life  when  we 
are  deprived  of '  our  family  1'  Even  when  we  have  forfeited  every  claim 
to  its  regard,  and  are  cast  out  upon  the  sea  of  life  as  a  wrecked  vessel 
on  the  ocean,  it  is  still  the  kihleh  towards  which  our  hopes  are  directed. 
I  now  seek  to  concentrate  my  feelings  within  their  most  limited  bounds, 
and  to  recall  to  my  mind  —  now  in  the  attitude  of  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance —  'my  home^  and  the  characters  of  the  much-loved  members  of  my 
family. 

'  My  father's  name  was  Ahmed.  I  have  heard  him  frequently  speak  of 
the  Beys  of  Garamania  as  his  ancestors ;  and  there  was  in  our  family  a 
curved  sword,  beautifully  damaskined,  bearing  an  Arabic  inscription  and 
motto,  with  the  name  of  a  Oaramanian  prince,  said  to  have  been  given 
to  my  grandfather  by  one  of  the  Sultans. 

'  I  will  dwell  a  moment  on  the  subject  of  my  father.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion,  so  confident  was  I  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  so  much  did  I  respect  him  ;  his  deliberations  were  not  unal- 
terable, but  so  lofty  and  chaste,  and  so  noble,  that  I  feared  and  loved 
him  at  the  same  time ;  his  instructions  were  given  in  a  manner  so  mild, 
and  his  corrections  for  the  errors  and  foibles  of  my  young  and  hasty 
mind  so  gentle,  so  free  from  passion,  that  I  would  insensibly  linger  in 
his  presence,  and  never  leave  it  without  pressing  his  parental  hand  to 
my  lips.  Had  I  but  trod  in  his  footsteps,  and  not  wandered  from  the 
precepts  which  he  inculcated,  nor  grieved  away  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  my  mind,  I  had  never  sinned  so  deeply  against  the  laws 
of  my  Prophet    Like  those  of  the  sacred  volume,  when  the  precepts  of 
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our  parents,  from  renewed  rejection,  lose  their  power  on  the  mind,  the 
structure  of  our  morality  is  shaken  to  its  basis :  mine,  alas !  was  wholly 
removed,  and  in  one  fearful  moment  crumbled  to  the  ^und. 

'  My  mother  possessed  a  character  equally  admirable  with  that  of  my 
father.  Her  precepts  were  the  earliest  which  I  received,  and  made  the 
strongest  and  most  lasting  impressions,  and  now  are  recalled  with  the 
saddest  associations.  There  are  some  ideas  too  lofty  for  even  matured 
minds ;  there  are  many  to  the  youthful  and  inexperienced.  In  my  early 
youth,  hers  were  too  great  for  my  intellect,  and  it  was  only  in  after-years 
that  I  could  appreciate  their  value.  Unlike  most  mothers  in  the  East, 
she  did  not  look  upon  her  children  as  mere  ties  to  bind  her  husband's 
affection  to  her ;  for  how  often  has  her  own  comfort  and  pleasure  been 
sacrificed  to  gratify  my  boyish  whims  —  though  her  sense  of  propriety 
never ;  and  in  such  acts  as  these,  she  showed  the  affection  which  she 
entertained  for  her  ofi&pring.  Were  I  to  mention  all  her  goodness  of 
hearty  or  occurrences  evincing  the  correctness  of  her  judgment,  they  would 
never  end  ;  and  yet  I  remember  a  thousand  acts  of  petty  ingratitude  on 
my  part  towards  her,  and  her  as  frequent  forgiveness.  How  often,  in 
moments  of  distress,  does  the  remembrance  of  a  mother's  love  come 
gushing  up  fresh  in  the  mind  of  her  son,  whilst  that  of  a  father  is  for- 
gotten. Regret  for  past  error  is  more  powerful  than  contemplated  future 
atonement,  and  also  more  lasting.  We  weep  over  the  past  with  an 
anguish  which  a  prospect  of  the  future  can  never  produce. 

*  I  have  a  sister,  and  I  had  a  brother.  The  first  is  older  than  myself 
and  our  brother  was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  Her  name  is  Ayesha, 
from  one  of  the  wives  of  our  revered  Prophet 

^  From  having  been  my  constant  companion,  I  am  more  acquainted 
with  her  disposition  than  with  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  family. 
Though  her  junior,  yet,  from  being  a  female,  she  ever  looked  up  to  me 
with  respect  and  deference.  At  an  early  age  we  were  sent  to  school 
together :  while  young,  she  acquired  an  attachment  for  poetry ;  whilst 
I,  insensibly,  one  for  metaphysics.  Our  books  were  dogmatical,  contain- 
ing many  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion,  and  I  fear  that  on  these 
my  mind  was  permitted  too  much  to  repose;  and  thus, from  being 
limited  to  one  object  or  subject  of  contemplation,  it  became  weakened. 
What  is  more  spacious  and  comprehensive  than  the  mind ;  what  more 
incomprehensible  ?  It  requires  scope,  though  guidance,  to  its  wander- 
ings ;  for  they  are  too  frequently  in  darkness.  My  sister  commanded 
the  range  of  hers,  and  when  it  ran  among  hilk  and  meadows,  di- 
rected it  to  where  the  former  had  no  dangerous  precipices,  and  the  latter 
were  strewed  with  flowers.  There  are  some  qualities  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  changes  of  life,  remain  untarnished ;  a  strain  superior 
to  the  common  poetry  of  life,  which  exalts  the  mind  above  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  life  is  subject  There  are  feelings  unfit  for  every-day 
service,  yet  their  familiar  attendance  should  be  courted,  so  that  in  mo- 
ments of  need  they  may  not  be  separated  from  you.  They  come  up 
sometimes  like  the  unaccountable  gushing  of  a  foimtain,  Uirowing  a 
retrospective  glance  over  the  past,  and  servmg  as  a  *  mirror  of  the  mind.' 
*  My  sister  profited  by  these,  and  erected  upon  her  natural  disposition 
a  structure  of  mind  which  became  peculiarly  her  own.    At  the  same 
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time,  she  remarked  the  tendency  of  mine  to  erroneous  determinations, 
and  counselled  me  to  watch  over  and  guard  it,  lest  it  should  take  one 
which  would  be  irremediable.  Such  is  youth,  that  I  heeded  not  her 
words ;  for  I  could  not  conceive  their  full  import,  nor  understand  the 
components  of  my  own  mind.  There  is  a  trait  in  every  character  like 
the  spark  within  the  flint,  latent  until  brought  forth  by  some  peculiar 
inconstance  or  contact  It  is  seldom  known  to  the  possessor,  yet  gene- 
rally proves  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  his  existence.  It  was  mine  to  be 
impetuous ;  to  feel  no  restraint ;  to  imagine  that  nothing  which  is  grand 
and  lofiy  could  be  wrong ;  and  in  this,  with  the  minor  now  before  my 
eyes,  I  perceive  my  fatal  delusion. 

'  Our  brother  was  named  Hussein ;  he  died  whilst  I  was  still  very 
young ;  yet  I  still  remember  his  chubby  form,  full  ruddy  face,  blue  eyes, 
&ir  hair,  and  infantile  affection.  He  is  now  among  the  blessed  and 
happy,  whilst  the  sunshine  of  my  joys  is  dimmed  for  ever,  and  Heaven 
seems  to  scowl  darkly  upon  me.  When  he  for  whom  my  brother  was 
named  was  cruelly  struck  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Shamar  upon  the 
mouth,  previous  to  being  murdered  in  the  desire  to  exterminate  the 
family  of  the  Calif  Ali,  an  old  man  exclaimed,  *Alas !  alas  1  how  often 
have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  blessed  Prophet  pressed  upon  those  which 
you  now  contemn  ! '  How  often  have  I  pressed  those  lips  of  my  poor 
little  brother  to  mine,  which  have  long  since  crumbled  to  dust  in  the 
grave! 

*  I  remember  my  little  brother's  decease.  It  was  in  the  first  opening  of 
spring  that  he  departed.  The  almond-trees  on  the  Bosphorus  were  just 
putting  forth  their  buds ;  the  meadows  of  Kiatkhanek  and  Oeuk-Soo 
were  strewed  with  green  leaves  and  fragrant  floyers ;  the  joyous  and 
cheering  sun  was  shedding  vernal  beams  upon  the  face  of  nature ;  and 
the  little  birds  were  tuning  their  soft  voices  in  the  green  vales,  when  my 
young  and  sweet  and  tender  brother  was  hurried  to  his  untimely  grave. 
The  ever-green  cypress  now  mourns  over  his  quiet  tomb,  in  the  great  ceme- 
tery of  Scutari,  where  repose  millions  of  our  race ;  wild  flowers  spring  up 
round  his  silent  abode;  odors,  as  if  breathed  from  Eden,  scent  its  sod; 
and  if  a  bright  sun  pierce  through  the  lofty  boughs  which  surround  it, 
it  is  only  to  entice  little  warblers  to  continue  their  melancholy  dirge  over 
his  dear  dust  How  bitter  it  is  to  have  to  die  in  one's  youth  —  to  be 
snatched  away  just  as  the  spring  season  of  the  mind  has  begun  to  bud ! 
But  I  must  forsake  such  reminiscences.    Memory,  avaunt ! 

*  I  have  mentioned  each  member  of  our  family  separately,  and  will 
now  continue  to  speak  of  myself  and  them  as  a  family.  At  llie  age  of 
sixteen,  I  left  my  father's  dwelling  to  serve  in  the  household  of  the  Z. 
E.  who,  as  usual,  promised  to  take  care  of  my  fortunes,  allow  me  opportu- 
nities of  pecuniary  interest,  and  to  promote  me  as  occasion  should  offer. 
A  few  days  after  my  admission,  I  was  considered  a  member  of  his 
fiunily ;  and,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  my  youth,  was  permitted  without 
restraint  to  visit  the  more  sacred  parts  of  his  konak.  There  is 'a  fatality 
attending  a  single  moment  of  a  man's  life,  developing  what  is  good  or 
bad  in  his  character,  and  the  former  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
the  latter.  Yet  so  unchangeable  is  man's  character,  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  traced  at  his  birth  on  the  brow.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  of 
common  occurrence  to  infirm  minds,  that  a  simple  and  apparently  moment- 
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arj  change  of  feeling  should  lead  them  down  to  ruin.  The  fatality  of  a 
moment  goyems  the  happiness  of  the  future — of  too  many  the  misery — 
yet  who  can  govern  it  t  She  for  whom  I  am  now  a  fettered  assassin, 
tremhling  on  the  brink  of  existence,  was  seen  but  once,  to  enthral  all  my 
affections,  and  occupy  and  lead  my  mind  as  if  some  ethereal  being.  1 
knew  that  even  to  entertain  an  attachment  other  than  of  respectful  devo- 
tion to  her  service,  was  a  fault  which  merited  the  severest  chastisement 
of  my  master ;  but  in  the  commencement,  the  strength  of  my  passion 
drove  away  every  feeling  of  rectitude,  and  aflberwaids,  when  sne  was 
persecuted  by  him  on  account  of  my  fatal  passion  for  her,  a  sense  of 
nonor — on  my  part  sincere,  because  it  aspired  not  to  the  commendation 
of  the  world,  but  to  that  of  her  heart  alone  —  increased  my  love. 

*  I  would  here  state  that  my  master,  the  Z.  EL,  had  long  been  in  office, 
and  was  esteemed  by  our  Sultan  for  his  talents  and  energy.  On  the 
workings  of  the  former  I  have  often  deeply  reflected,  yet  now  fear  with- 
out having  ever  understood  them.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  him  as 
one  worthy  of  every  respect  and  affection,  so  little  are  the  true  and  pri- 
vate characters  of  officiid  men  known  to  the  public,  which  is  interested 
only  in  their  public  acts.  As  a  distinguished  favor,  my  fiither  obtained 
permission  to  place  me  near  him ;  and  from  this  moment  commenced 
the  most  eventnil  part  of  my  life.  Under  his  protection  I  gave  scope  to 
the  ideal  dreams  of  worldly  happiness  which  I  had  already  loved  to 
cherish ;  those  youthful  reveries  unchastened  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  which,  from  the  lasting  impressions  they  make  upon  the 
mind,  are  of  such  importance,  and  therefore  need  careful  guidance.  They 
then  afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  so  treacherous  have  they 
proven,  that  now  they  are  the  source  of  all  my  sorrows. 

'  I  will  now  speak  of  my  master,  with  an  endeavor  to  delineate  his 
character  such  as  it  has  appeared  to  me.  Perhaps  my  observations  may 
have  been  erroneous,  and  when  I  point  out  what  to  my  mind  seemed 
errors,  to  yours  they  may  appear  only  as  the  workings  of  a  lofty  and 
unbending  spirit 

'  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  military  service  of  the  Sultan,  and 
acquired  some  celebrity  in  campaigns  against  Russia.  I  know  but  little 
of  Ids  early  life,  and  nothing  of  his  parentage  farther  than  that  the  latter 
was  of  the  middle  class ;  and  therefore,  irom  owing  nothing  to  it,  he  was 
a  self-made  man.  He  was  early  promoted  to  a  superior  grade,  and  knew 
but  little  of  the  heart-burnings  of  a  subordinate.  His  personal  bravery 
none  ever  doubted,  and  his  talents  had  been  severally  drawn  forth  by 
the  charges  confided  to  him  by  the  Sultan.  With  regard  to  his  personal 
appearance,  a  smile  generally  played  upon  his  countenance ;  and  except 
a  ^ade  which  occasionally  came  over  it  when  a  prey  to  passion,  it  re- 
mained unchangeable.  He  was  thought  deep  and  calculating,  yet  his 
simplicity  often  entrapped  others  in  the  snare  which  their  ingenuity  had 
set  for  him.  His  smile  was  deceptive,  and  often  concealed  the  harsh 
feelings  dnd  intentions  which  lurked  beneath  it  Yet  he  was  not  a 
hypocrite,  for  he  loved  whatever  was  open,  frank,  and  candid,  and  it  was 
only  when  urged,  as  he  thought,  by  necessity,  that  he  would  descend 
to  dissimulation.  His  passions  often  led  him  to  commit  the  most  de- 
grading excesses,  and  yet  he  never  seemed  to  reflect  and  reform  after  a 
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fit  of  anger  had  passed  over,  and  which  had  reduced  him  to  a  par  almost 
with  a  maniac  There  seemed  to  be  a  limit  to  his  better  qualities,  but 
none  to  his  anger  and  revenge ;  his  friendship  was  guarded  and  cour- 
teous; his  hatr^  often  expended  itself  upon  unworthy  objects,  and  with- 
out any  restraint.  When  actuated  by  the  former  feding,  it  was  easy  to 
work  upon  his  credulity ;  when  unfortunately  laboriug  under  the  latter, 
nothing  but  time  and  entire  submission  to  his  will  could  restore  any  one 
to  his  confidence.  It  seems  natural  for  pity  to  succeed  revenge  and 
resentment,  for  the  mind  soon  gluts  with  misery  of  its  own  causing,  as 
it  also  satiates  with  enjoyed  possession ;  and  when  it  thus  relents,  and  its 
fury  is  spent,  ordinarily  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  devoted  object  of  its 
rage.    It  was  not  so,  however,  with  him. 

'Another  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  his  character  was  a  feeling  of  regret 
£>r  the  past,  which  he  endeavored  to  conceal  even  from  himself. 

'We  easily  reconcile  our  minds  to  whatever  we  wish  others  should 
consider  as  correct,  and  by  this  self-conviction  we  deceive  ourselves. 
Again :  when,  in  his  own  mind,  my  master  perceived  and  recognized  his 
error,  it  was  a  maxim  of  his  life  never  to  acknowledge  it  to  others,  lest 
by  so  doing  they  should  disrespect  his  judgment  I  would  add,  that  to 
me  and  those  about  his  person,  he  was  a  kind  and  protecting  master, 
and  though  without  any  endeavor  to  correct  his  own  wayward  passions,  he 
took  care  to  keep  alive  in  others  those  of  virtuous  and  manly  ambition. 
To  differ  with  him  in  opinion  was  an  unpardonable  crime ;  and  though 
lie  might  adopt  and  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  others,  it  was  without 
any  acknowledgment  of  his  own  incapacity,  or  approval  of  the  ad- 
viser, who,  perhaps,  at  a  later  hour,  would  be  punished  for  his  temerity. 
He  was  liberal  even  to  imprudence,  but  never  lavished  money  in  any 
improper  manner.  When  ne  took  a  part,  his  thoughts  and  intentions 
were  dear  and  distinct,  for  already  had  he  looked  upon  either  side  of 
the  question,  ere  forming  any  determination.  I  have,  alas  I  found  to 
my  utter  desolation  that  he  then  pursued  his  intention  until  a  successful 
conclusion  left  nothing  more  to  be  done. 

'  Whilst  you  fancied  his  confidence  was  reposed  in  you,  he  was  never- 
theless at  work  to  penetrate  ^our  mind,  and  detect,  not  your  errors,  but  a 
fiaw  in  your  ludgment^  which  he  then  hastened  to  point  out  to  you, 
always  in  mm  a  manner  as  would  bring  forward  for  your  companion 
his  own  superior  wisdom.  His  principle  was  to  play  off  one  friend  or 
one  servant  against  another,  by  exciting  their  jealousy  ;  and  when  the 
fiiult  was  not  grave,  when  necessity  compelled  him  to  do  so,  to  restore  a 
discarded  and  neglected  friend  or  servant^  apparently,  to  his  confidence 
and  good-will.  His  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  intercourse  with 
mankind  of  high  and  low  degree  very  great  He  was  a '  republican '  in 
profession  and  public  life,  though  an  '  absolutist'  in  his  own  family.  He 
had  a  strong  mind  by  nature,  but  its  superiority  had  been  acquired,  not 
inherited  from  his  parents,  nor  could  it  be  transmitted  to  his  ofispring, 
though  indeed  many  of  them  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  mental 
capacitv,  which,  however,  they  neglected  to  cultivate.  His  parentage 
might  oe  questioned,  but  he  was  tenacious  of  his  rank  and  standing  in 
the  world,  and  often  assumed  a  bearing — a  haughtv  superiority — over 
those  firom  among  whom  he  had  sprung,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday. 
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*I  was  fond  of  being  near  him,  dazzled  by  the  public  report  of  the 
favors  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Sultan.  I  soon  formed  an  attachment 
for  him,  which  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving.  In  a  few  months  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  every  branch  of  my  duties ;  assisted  the  seal-bearer 
when  needed ;  handed  his  coflfee  and  pipe ;  sometimes  copied  his  reports, 
carried  them  to  the  Porte,  or  attended  on  him  when  there.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  I  should  dwell  farther  upon  the  nature  of  his  affairs — those 
which  he  at  times  confided  to  me;  the  journeys  I  undertook  in  the 
distant  pachaliks  of  the  empire  for  him  ;  or  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
by  which  he  only  fell  to  rise  the  higher,  through  the  superiority  of  his 
talents.  Enough  has  been  said  to  acquaint  you  with  thbse  traits  of  his 
character  which  I  loved  or  feared,  and  to  show  how  dangerous  was  he 
as  an  enemy,  how  precarious  as  a  friend.  His  form  and  voice  are  now 
only  recalled  to  my  mind  with  anguish.  Why  was  the  deed  which  I 
have  committed  predestined  ?  What  link  is  it  in  the  chain  of  occur- 
rences which  my  Creator  determined  before  the  world  was  ?  It  is  now 
my  only  consolation  to  know  that  I  am  but  the  passive  agent  in  His 
hands ;  that  destiny  could  not  be  thwarted  ;  and  yet  my  religious  educa- 
tion teaches  me  that,  being  thus,  I  must  be  sacrificed  eternally  to  fate. 
But  death  will  soon  release  me  from  myself,  and  ignorance  of  the  future 
is  bliss. 

'After  this  short  sketch,  I  will  hasten,  my  friend,  to  close  my  short  but 
eventful  history. 

*  My  master's  third  wife,  to  whom  I  have  already  made  allusion,  was 
a  Circassian  whpm  he  had  purchased,  and  whom,  after  having  given 
birth  to  a  child,  he  freed  and  married.  She  was  but  fresh  from  her  wild 
native  soil,  and  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  she  became  his  slave. 
Stolen  from  her  parents  and  home  at  me  age  of  eight  years,  she  had 
been  the  property  of  several  dealers  in  slaves,  each  of  whom  endeavored 
to  add  to  her  value  by  having  her  taught  new  accomplishments,  such  as 
dancing,  singing,  music,  and  to  attend  upon  the  great  The  two  first 
Cadeus  of  my  master  had  been  the  wives  of  his  youth,  and  it  was  more 
in  anger  than  love  that  he  determined  to  purchase  another  who  should 
ostehsibly  supersede  them  in  his  affections.  The  profusion  of  riches  with 
which  he  surrounded  her,  at  first  led  her  to  feel  affection  for  him  as  their 
source ;  but,  as  she  told  me,  his  age  was  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all 
love:  subsequently,  when  his  violence  alienated  her  regard  and  destroyed 
her  peace  of  mind,  it  was  natural  for  her  affections  to  seek  some  new 
object,  or  at  least  to  be  readily  engaged.  A  black  slave  who  attended 
upon  her,  informed  me  of  her  mistress's  unhappiness ;  and  when  I  attended 
upon  her  on  her  excursions  in  the  Bosphorus,  my  kindness  for  her 
gained  her  heart  She  confided  to  me  her  grievances,  and  sympathy 
soon  kindled  into  love.  Poor  girl  I  she  had  never  had  a  home  since 
being  stolen  from  that  of  her  parents  —  of  her  birth  ;  and  she  remem- 
bered it  with  all  the  vividness,  and  bore  for  it  all  the  affection  due  to  a 
'childhood's  home.'  Nature  had  impressed  upon  her  a  character  of  sen- 
sibility and  intelligence,  and  art  had  not  dulled  the  one  nor  weakened 
the  other.  Her  heart  was  a  tablet  too  ready  to  receive  impressions,  and 
the  sorrow  which  she  evinced  for  my  recent  persecutions  has  proved  how 
difi&cult  they  were  to  be  effaced. 
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*•  One  morning  my  master  called  me  to  him,  and  without  expressing 
his  reasons,  bade  me  leave  his  palace  and  presence  for  ever.  Whether 
from  a  consciousness  of  meriting  such  dishonorable  dismission,  or  indig- 
nation felt  for  a  false  accusation,  I  will  not  say ;  but  I  left  him  without 
proffering  a  word  in  my  defence.  My  companions  in  service  would  have 
thrown  themselves  at  his  feet  to  ask  my  forgiveness,  but  the  determina- 
tion visible  on  his  brow  excited  in  their  minds  feelings  of  hopelessness.  I 
never  saw  him  but  once  more. 

'After  wandering  some  days  in  the  city  through  shame  and  conscious- 
ness of  having  caused  my  dismissal,  I  at  length  turned  my  steps  to  the 
door  of  my  now  aged  parents,  and  was  welcomed  when  my  entrance 
could  only  bring  sorrow.  Through  one  of  my  master's  female  slaves, 
they  had  received  information  of  my  attachment  for  his  Circassian  slave 
wife,  and  how  tenderly  it  had  been  returned.  Knowing  the  character 
of  my  master,  and  how  lasting  were  his  enmities,  they  preferred  inter- 
ceding for  my  admittance  into  the  service  of  some  other  Effendi,  than 
for  a  return  to  his.  Some  weeks  after  my  dismissal,  I  was  received  into 
the  household  of  the  X>.  A,^  who  had  often  spoken  kindly  to  me  when  I 
had  been  in  attendance  on  my  former  master.  A  few  days  only  elapsed 
when  he  received  a  message  from  the  Z.  £.,  requesting  my  dismissal, 
and  representing  me  as  unworthy  of  his  protection. 

*  Unwilling  to  remain  in  my  aged  father's  house,  a  tax  upon  his  limited 
means,  I  sought  employment  in  different  bureaux  of  the  government, 
in  the  several  emaffs  or  guilds  of  the  capital,  but  was  pursued  by  his 
relentless  and  merciless  revenge.  An  indiscreet  sjntnpathy  for  the  un- 
happineas  of  his  young  wife,  more  than  a  desire  to  wean  her  affections 
from  their  legal  object,  was  my  only  crime.  If  I  loved  her,  it  was  invol- 
untary ;  if  my  affection  was  returned  by  her,  it  Was  not  sought  for  by 
me,  but  was  due  to  a  source  from  which  flows  all  that  is  human  in  the 
heart,  and  is  akin  to  divine. 

*  With  a  heart  oppressed  with  sorrow,  more  for  her  fate  than  my  own, 
I  persevered  in  search  of  a  means  of  support  I  engaged  as  an  assistant 
rower  to  one  of  the  Caikjia  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  thought  that  in  this 
obscure  calling  I  would  be  concealed  from  my  late  master's  hatred.  But 
this  was  a  vain  hope ;  my  employer  was  ordered  to  dismiss  me  by  the 
office  from  which  he  received  a  permit  for  his  boat 

'  I  procured  a  taJblay  or  waiter  of  wood,  such  as  used  by  the  itinerant 
Ekmekjis  of  the  capital,  and  retailed  bread  in  the  streets ;  but  as  I 
finally  had  to  apply  for  a  permit  to  follow  this  trade,  it  was  also  event- 
ually denied  to  me. 

*In  the  midst  of  my  poverty  and  grief,  I  learned  by  accident  of  the 
sudden  decease  of  the  poor  girl  on  whose  account  I  was  so  cruelly  per- 
secuted, and  was  told  that  her  master  and  husband  had  strangled  her 
with  his  own  hands,  in  the  false  belief  that  she  had  been  unfaithful  to 
him.  Overcome  with  my  own  sorrow,  this  news  served  to  increase  the 
anguish  of  my  heart,  and  reduce  me  to  a  state  of  desperation.  Need  I 
follow  up  my  changes  and  his  persecutions  t  need  I  excite  your  farther 
syn^athy  for  my  sufferings,  or  your  abhorrence  of  his  relentless  punish- 
ment and  revenge  ?  For  months  I  was  a  vagrant  among  my  fellow-men ; 
each  time  I  chose  a  profession,  however  humble,  or  entered  an  employ- 
ment^ his  influence  drove  me  firom  it  into  misery. 
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'  When  no  longer  any  hope  existed  in  my  mind  of  employment  near 
any  member  of  the  government  of  the  capital,  my  heart  revolted  against 
itself;  all  the  moral  reflections  of  my  life,  all  my  theories  of  propriety 
and  virtue  forsook  me ;  and,  forgetful  even  of  the  sorrow  which  the  act 
would  entail  upon  the  home  which  I  loved  so  well,  in  a  moment  of 
desperation  I  formed  a  plan  which  Iblis  but  too  ably  assisted  me  in  ex- 
ecuting. When  my  master  entered  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmet,  and 
knelt  before  the  presiding  Imaum,  my  dagger  entered  his  heart  I  In  a 
moment  the  heinousness  of  my  crime  deadened  my  every  faculty,  and 
even  in  my  own  breast  I  was  a  condemned  assassin.  Oh  I  Memory, 
thou  art  indelible  and  undying!  Tears  for  the  past,  like  the  genii  of  the 
departed,  obscure  my  vision,  and  prevent  me  continuing  my  task. 


*  One  day  later. — I  have  broken  my  aged  &ther's  heart,  and  they  tell  me 
he  cannot  survive  another  day ;  perhaps  even  now  his  soul  has  entered 
eternal  life.  My  mother  bends  with  the  blow ;  it  is  an  attribute  of  her 
gentler  sex  to  offer  consolation  to  the  wounded  heart,  whilst  her  own  is 
bleeding.  My  sister,  sweet  Ayesha,  has  been  to  kiss  the  fettered  hand 
of  her  yet  beloved  brother,  and  mingle  her  tears  with  his,  though  with- 
out being  able  to  offer  one  consolation  to  his  murderous  breast 

■  •  •  •  • 

^I  HAVE  learned  my  sentence.  The  Sultan  has  ordered  my  decapitar 
tion,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  you  will  receive  this  imperfect  sketch. 
My  poor  &ther  is  no  more,  and  I  am  denied  the  satisfaction  of  being 

Sressed  once  more  in  the  arms  of  my  heart-broken  mother  and  sister ! 
[y  home —  my  childhood's  home — I  can  never  enter  again ;  from  my 
window  I  ga^  upon  it  for  the  kat  time.  Oh  I  how  magical  is  the 
effect  of  these  two  words  upon  my  mind  I  They  offer  the  severest  pang 
of  all  my  unhappiness. 

*  Yesterday,  as  they  led  me  past  its  now  ancient  and  crumbling  thresh- 
old, in  one  moment  flashed  across  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  my 
&iher,  mother,  sister,  and  departed  brother,  and  a  thousand  associations, 
once  endearing,  but  now  teeming  with  anguish  and  misery!  They 
come — £urewelll' 


FBAGMBKT 


EziBiBNGX  is  a  NovxL  in  two  parts: 
We  take  up  Life,  presuming  it  oomplete, 
Its  preface  childhood,  and  its  pictares  hopes, 
Ana  pondering  on  the  plot— now  vagoe,  now  dear  — 
We  find  *  To  be  e<miinued*  at  the  end ; 
For  Dbaih  has  closed  the  book.    Its  other  part, 
Bteemitt,  unread,  is  in  another  sphere, 
Where  we  shall  solve  the  mystenr — yet  sealed  • 

To  mortal  eyes  — /or  tokat  men  Ave,  h.  w 

New-York,  1653. 
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■  T    BLXSA    OaSX<I.BT. 


Natuib  may  all  her  charms  display 
To  move  to  inspiration  now ; 

Tia  vain,  though  yallejs  laugh  and  sxng^ 
And  hillfl  around  admiring  bow. 

If  I  would  catch  sweet  thoughts  from  heayen, 
And  eaide  the  pen  with  easy  graoe^ 

I  'd  bend  me  o'er  a  eradle-bed. 
And  gase  upon  an  infant's  fsoe. 

If  io jonsly  I  'd  strike  the  lyre, 
And  so  a  wearied  heart  beffoile, 

I  first  would  ronse  the  holy  fire 
By  feasting  on  an  infant^  smile. 

Should  sorrow  be  the  chosen  theme, 
I'd  soothe  a  little  grieyed  one's  fears. 

And  then  its  griefs  and  wrongs  would  write 
With  pen  bedewed  with  infant-tears. 

Or  should  the  eyer-changing  mind 
With  little  fitfol  fairies  teem. 

Then  fimey's  masic  art  shall  weaye 
The  texture  cf  an  infant's  dream : 

Or  reason's  high,  ennobling  spell. 
Her  nieer  subtleties  be  souffh^ 

I  still  would  bend  o'er  eradlerbed, 
And  analyze  an  inianl^s  thought : 

Commune  with  spirits  fresh  from  heayen. 
And  con  their  cunning  motions  o'er, 

Till  I  had  eauffht  each  winning  grace, 
And  leamea  to  sing  their  heayenly  lore. 

When  holy  anffels  to  our  world 
Their  sweet  humility  impar^ 

lli^  ask  of  Gk>D  no  purer  shrine 
Than  this — an  infantas  guileless  heart 

And  oh  t  when  God's  eternal  Sok 
To  this  our  fallen  earth  was  led, 
High  heayen  adored,  and  angels  sang 
HiB  natal  song  o'er  eradle-oed. 
yem-Havem,  if«y,  1893. 
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POOR      OLD      C  HAR  LEY. 

Clara  rushed  into  my  room,  her  fair  hair  floating  down  her  shoulders, 
her  little  feet  in  slippers,  and  her  dressing-gown  wrapped  hastily  round 
her  little  figure. 

'  What  is  it  ?  *  I  asked,  starting  half  conscious  out  of  a  heavy,  summei^ 
morning  sleep,  with  a  dim  fear  that  the  hahy  might  be  ill  or  the  house 
on  fire. 

'  One  of  the  horses  is  dead !  it  must  be  Charley !  They  brought  him 
out  of  the  stable  just  now,  and  he  laid  himself  down  and  died.' 

I  tumbled  up  somehow  and  ran  to  the  window.  Of  course  my  room 
commanded  the  stable-yard,  but  one  horse-chestnut,  of  untimely  luxuri- 
ance, had  popped  a  big  leafy  bough  just  between  my  point  of  vision  and 
the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  deceased  lay,  so  that  I  could  barely  dis- 
cern two  hoofs  and  a  nose.  With  a  speed  that  emulated  my  much- 
abhorred  and  shudderingly-remembered  New-Haven  toilettes,  (in  those 
dreary  college-days  when  we  had  fifteen  minutes  to  dress  in,  without 
light  or  fire,  on  a  New-England  winter-morning,  the  thermometer  as  low 
down  as  it  could  go,)  I  sprang  into  the  nearest  habiliments,  precipitated 
myself  down  stairs,  and  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Yes,  there  he  lay, 
poor  old  Charley,  fearfully  swollen,  (it  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  so 
far  as  our  veterinary  knowledge  enabled  us  to  judge ;)  around  his  half- 
open  mouth  were  some  dark  stains  on  the  grass,  where  Tom  had  been 
trying  to  bleed  him :  it  was  no  use. 

*  He  seemed  all  right  last  night,  Sir,'  said  the  groom :  (that  I  knew 
myself,  having  seen  him  at  seven.)  '  This  morning,  when  I  took  him 
out,  he  rolled  right  over,  and  choked,  and  swelled,  and  died  in  a  minute, 
as  you  may  say.  And,'  continued  Tom,  *  as  he  saw  me  regarding  the 
body  with  a  puzzled  air, '  I  sent  Mike  off  for  old  Caesar  to  come  and 
bury  him.' 

I  returned  to  the  house,  performed  my  matutinal  ablutions,  and  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  breakfast,  unsentimental  as  it  may  seem  under 
the  circumstances;  tiben  moved  back  to  the  stable-yard,  and  arrived 
there  just  as  old  Caesar  drove  in. 

Such  an  apparition  I  never  saw  before  or  since.  Imagine  a  man  very 
short  and  thick-set,  any  age  you  please  on  the  prave  side  of  seventy, 
but  strong  and  active  notwithstanding;  a  grizzly  black  face;  grizzly 
white  hair  and  whiskei-s ;  long,  knotty,  prehensile  hands,  and  nails  like 
claws ;  a  hat  that  resembled  a  fragment  of  a  very  rusty  and  battered 
stove-pipe ;  and  clothes — they  really  knock  the  spots  out  of  my  poor  pen, 
so  far  as  doing  them  justice  is  concerned.  Such  variety  of  wretchedness ! 
They  were  more  like  the  mysteriously-united  collections  of  rags  one 
reads  of  in  the  sketches  of  Irish  travellers,  than  any  thing  ever  seen  in 
an  Anglo-Saxon  community.  That  his  cart  might  not  have  been  painted 
at  some  remote  era,  I  will  not  make  bold  to  affirm ;  but  if  it  ever  had 
been  overlaid  with  color,  time,  weather,  and  filth  had  long  since  rendered 
that  color  indistinguishable ;  a  general  hue  of  mud  pervaded  the  estab- 
lishment   The  horse  was  worthy  of  the  chariot  and  charioteer :  a  mere 
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peny  in  height,  of  a  flea-bitten  gray,  turned  nistj  by  exposure  to  the 
elements  Every  rib  and  bony  angle  protruded  through  his  frame-work 
of  skin ;  every  joint  was  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size.  He  had  no 
more  tail  than  a  Manx  cat ;  and  his  head  was  absolutely  fixed  between 
his  fore-1^8,  as  if  the  muscles  which  raise  the  neck  had  lost  their  power. 
That  old  horse  aloue,  if  turned  out  in  a  conspicuous  position,  would 
have  been  enough  to  infect  a  whole  landscape  with  an  air  of  desolation. 
Aa  I  looked  at  Caesar  and  his  fortunes,  he  seemed  to  me  some  evil 
spirit  or  gnome,  come  to  snatch  away  the  remains  of  my  poor  favorite ; 
a  Charon  in  a  cart  instead  of  a  boat,  who  was  to  bear  off  Charley  to  some 
fearful  region  where  dead  horses  go.  At  length  I  found  voice,  and 
demanded  his  intentions  respecting  the  corpse. 

*  We  used  to  throw  'em  into  the  river,'  said  Cesar,  (it  was  extraordi- 
nary to  hear  him  talk  like  an  ordinary  person ;  he  ought  to  have  spoken 
some  unnatural  jargon,  I  thought,)  '  but  the  Corporation  won't  let  us 
now,  so  we  take  'em  somewhere  and  bury  'em.' 

It  was  said  that  Csesar  had  a  peculiar  style  of  burying  his  subjects ; 
that,  in  short,  he  was  a  Gothamite  representative  of  the  European  knacker ; 
boiled  up  the  unhappy  beasts ;  made  glue  and  dogs'  meat  of  them ; 
sausages,  probably,  to  some  extent — perhaps  ate  £em  himself.  My 
reeolulion  was  taken  on  the  spot 

*  Friend  Csesar,'  said  I,  *I  wouldn't  have  Charley  thrown  overboard 
if  the  Corporation  asked  me  to.  You  shall  bury  him,  but  you  need  not 
take  him  any  farther  than  the  orchard.  We  will  put  him  there ;  he  may 
improve  the  apple-trees ;  I  understand  they  put  dead  cats  into  grape- 
vine beds  sometimes.' 

'And  sure,'  put  in  Tom  with  a  smile  of  approbation,  •  he  was  a  good 
horse  in  his  time,  and  deserves  dacent  burial  all  the  same  as  a  Christian. 

{Christian^  as  above  used,  means  merely  human  heing^  or  one  of  the 
genus  Aomo.  It  is  not  solely  an  Hibemicism,  but  an  English  provincialism 
also,  and  as  such  has  attracted  notice  in  the  erudite  pages  of  the  discrim- 
inating Mr.  Punch : 

'  Thb  ass  he  drinks  water,  and  likewise  the  cow. 
But  none  bat  a  Christian  takes  beer,  jon  '11  allow/) 

Tom  was  not  uncommonly  popular,  notwithstanding  his  professional 
merits.  Indeed,  he  was  something  of  a  misanthropist,  and  a  good  deal 
Off  a  misogynist,  (I  wonder  what  he  would  say  if  he  heard  me  calling 
him  such  awful  names  f)  but  for  the  noble  animal  he  cherished  a  tender 
affection  and  consideration.  Once,  when  Billy,  the  cart-horse,  had  an  inter- 
nal inflammation  which  I,  in  my  pride  of  veterinary  knowledge,  took  for 
the  bots,  and  accordingly '  exhibited '  some  whiskey  and  red  pepper,  which 
rery  nearly  did  his  business  for  him,  Tom,  at  the  first  symptoms  of  peril, 
dashed  off  on  a  run  to  the  farrier's,  just  three  miles  off,  without  waiting 
for  orders ;  and  when  some  of  the  servants  afterwards  bantered  him  on 
his  earnestness,  he  only  condescended  to  allude  to  his  having  been  sent 
for  the  doctor  in  similar  haste  one  night  when  the  cook  was  ill,  adding,  by 
way  of  conclusive  explanation,  that '  a  sick  horse  needed  a  doctor  as  much 
as  any  Christian.' 

We  prepared  to  put  Charley  on  the  antediluvian  cart  One  is  accos- 
vou  xui.  4 
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tomed  to  think  of  a  dead  body  as  easy  to  handle ;  easier,  at  least,  than 
a  living  one;  but  I  never  saw  such  a  spedmen  of  passive  resistance  is 
he  afforded.  We  miffht  have  carried  three  live  horses,  slung  them  on 
board  a  ship,  or  tied  them  under  Poitevin's  balloon,  more  easily  th  .n 
we  disposed  of  that  dead  horse.  I  thought  first  that  we  should  nev  t 
have  him  lifted,  and  then  that  we  should  never  have  him  perfectly  bal- 
anced on  th^  cart  Tom  and  Mike  were  not  sufficient  aid ;  we  had  to 
call  in  the  gardener  and  his  helper  to  our  assistance.  At  leugth,  by  the 
united  efforts  of  all  six  of  us,  the  now  wooden  and  angular  form  of  the 
once  lightning-footed  and  pliable-limbed  stepper  was  adjusted  on  its 
homely  hearse.  Then  followed  another  marvel :  how  was  that  dilapi- 
dated, spectral  pony  to  draw  three  times  his  own  weight,  and  up  hill, 
too,  for  the  ground  rose  to  the  orchard  f  Yet  draw  it  he  did,  and  at 
something  approaching  to  a  trot 

I  had  noticed  from  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  that  all  the  ser- 
vants treated  Csesar  with  a  respect  which  a  white  man  —  particularly 
a  white  of  the  lower  orders,  and  most  particularly  an  Irishman — rarely 
exhibits  toward  a  '  gentleman  of  color.'  This  unusual  deference  was  so 
marked  that  I  observed  it  from  the  moment  of  his  entry  on  the  premises ; 
and  my  first  impulse  was  to  attribute  it  to  superstitious  fear — not  so 
bad  a  guess,  either,  for  even  a  well-educated  man,  if  his  imagination 
were  at  all  susceptible,  might  well  be  excused  for  standing  in  some  awe 
of  such  a  hobgoblin  concern  as  Caesar  and  his-  equipage.  But  this  waa 
not  the  real  reason ;  I  was  now  to  learn  it 

^  Did  you  notice  the  cart,  Sir  9 '  asked  Tom,  dropping  his  voice  to  an 
earnest  whisper  as  we  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  sad  procession. 

*  Yes,  indeed.' 

*  You  wouldn't  give  a  dollar  for  it,  would  you  f ' 

*  ]S[ot  for  horse  and  all.' 

*  Sir-r  1 '  throwing  all  the  impressiveness  he  could  into  his  tone,  'that 
man 's  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars  this  day  I ' 

The  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  was  accounted  for.  Subsequent  inquiry 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  Tom's  information,  save  only  the  usual 
exaggeration  of  the  amount  This  half  scarecrow,  half-gnome  to  behold, 
this  patched  and  shredded  knacker,  was  the  actual  possessor  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars  in  bank-stock,  besides  having  educated  his  children  and 
set  them  up  in  some  respectable  business. 

We  chose  the  spot  for  Charley's  sepulture  between  two  of  the  largest 
and  finest  apple-trees.  Caesar  demanded  three  spades,  and  asked  the 
two  helpers  to  stay  and  assist  him.  The  gardener  hurried  off  for  the 
utensils,  and  the  oUier  men  made  no  objections  to  working  under  orders 
of  a  *  nigger.'  Such  is  the  magic  power  of  wealth  to  confer  respecta- 
bility. So  it  is  all  arranged  now.  I  sit  down  on  the  grass  to  watch  the 
operation  and  smoke — not  a  cigar,  but  a  goodly  clay  pipe,  such  as  a 
Knickerbocker  who  is  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  St  Nicholas  ought  to 
smoke.  Baby — so  long  as  there  is  but  one,  he  is  always  the  baby — comes 
tumbling  out  of  doors  to  see  what  papa  is  about,  and  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  poor  Charley.  It  is  his  first  acquaintance  with  death. 
The  sun  is  growing  warm,  but  we  have  plenty  of  shade  here,  and  are 
never  breezdess. 
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And  this  18  the  end  of  oar  seven  years*  friendsliip !  for  friendship  it 
really  was.  I  believe  we  understood  each  other  like  two  Christians,  as 
Tom  would  say.  I  have  had  a  great  many  two-legged  friends  —  at  least 
they  called  themselves  such — in  those  seven  years,  not  half  so  true  to 
me  as  Charley.  Once  he  gave  me  a  fright,  but  that  was  not  his  fault ; 
my  own,  if  any  one's.  On  the  whole,  I  don't  think  I  have  one  un- 
pleasant recollection  connected  with  him,  but  a  great  many  very  pleasant 
ones. 

The  way  I  came  to  make  Charley's  acquaintance  was  this :  walking 
down  Wall-street  one  fine  spring  day,  I  saw  that  Charley  Losing  was 
crossing  over  to  speak  to  me  aoout  a  horse.  I  say  about  a  horse,  for 
that  followed  of  course  from  the  fact  of  his  speaking  to  me.  At  that  time 
we  were  humble  units  of  Toung  America,  and  Young  America  must  do 
one  of  two  things  —  dance  or  drive  trotters.  Losing  and  I  came  under 
the  latter  category.  We  knew  all  the  calendars  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
TimeSy  so  that  we  could  have  stood  an  examination  on  them,  and  used 
to  voyage  all  over  the  country  to  see  matches  and  try  promising  colts, 
just  as  an  Irish  gentleman  (according  to  Thackeray)  goes  sixty  miles  on 
buririess,  i,  e.,  to  look  at  a  pointer. 

*  Oood-morning,'  said  Losing :  *'  how  much  do  you  weigh  V 

I  stated  the  usual  amount  of  my  material  ponderosity. 

'Just  mine  exactly:'  and  then  he  related  to  me  succinctly  (for  he 
never  had  the  national  proclivity  to  word-wasting)  that  he  had  matched  his 
bay  horse  Charley  to  trot  against  a  team,  two  in  a  wagon,  two  miles  of 
turnpike,  for  two  hundred  dollars,  (here  I  put  in, '  Why,  you  're  quite  in  the- 
doo-all,'  but  Losing  treated  the  shocking  attempt  at  a  pun  quite  right  by 
taking  no  notice  of  it,)  and  that  he  wanted  a  man  of  his  own  weight  tO' 
sit  wuh  him.    He  had  found  the  right  passenger. 

Just  a  fortnight  from  that  time,  I  underwent  the  disagreeable  operation 
of  crossing  the  Brooklyn  ferry,  and  soon  after  found  myself  travelling 
down  to  the  scene  of  action  behind  Charley  Losing's  fast  team,  the  dun 
horse  and  black  mare  that  every  one  on  the  island  knew.  I  had  sup- 
posed our  rendezvous  >vould  be  Langshaw's,  which  used  to  be  the  great 
place  of  meeting  for  such  affairs  in  those  days,  but  Losing  and  Mh 
Langshaw  did  n't  hitch  horses  any  longer.  Said  Langshaw  had  good 
liquor  and  a  miraculous  cook,  but  in  his  other  ways  was  one  of  those 
landlords  who  are  now  happily  getting  to  be  matter  of  history,  at  least 
in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  our  country.  He  fed  his  guests  and 
boarders  three  times  a  day  by  the  clock,  and  it  would  have  taken  a  very 
keen  man  to  get  so  much  as  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  at  any  other 
hour,  unless  indeed  you  ordered  a  dinner  or  supper  three  days  ahead.  Mrs*. 
L.  was  ten  times  worse  in  this  respect  than  her  husband.  One  afternoon, 
Losing,  coming  along  from  some  sporting  excursion,  desperately  tired,  and 
hungry  enough  to  eat  a  cat  without  stopping  to  cut  the  claws  0%  pulled 
up  at  Langshaw's,  and  requested  some  provender.  Mr.  Langshaw  was 
oat,  and  Mrs.  Langshaw,  utterly  deaf  to  Charley's  hints  of  some  cold 
beef  which  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  a  closet,  insisted  that  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house,  and  that  nothing  could  be  prepared  in 
leas  than  two  hours.  Whereupon,  Losing,  being  prevented  by  the  laws  of 
gallantry  and  the  land  from  pitching  into  a  female^  woman,  pitched  him- 
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self  into  his  wagon,  pelted  home  at  such  a  rate  that  he  knocked  two  shoes 
off  his  horse  and  lamed  him  for  a  week ;  and  on  his  arrival,  after  filling 
his  vacuum  with  the  first  comestible  he  could  lay  hands  on,  (which 
chanced  to  be  a  whole  apple-pie,)  poured  out  a  pretty  stiff*  horn  of  co- 
gnac, and  took  a  solemn  vow  over  it  that  he  would  never  tie  his  trotters 
under  Langshaw's  shed  again.  And  Charley  Losing  was  a  man  of  his 
word. 

Accordingly  we  were  to  meet  at  a  small  tavern  near  Langshaw's,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  It  professed  to  call  itself  the  Mechaiw^s 
Betreat,  and  hung  out  a  sign  to  that  effect;  but  the  local  artist  not  being 
very  strong  in  punctuation,  had  substituted  for  the  apostrophe  above  the 
final  «,  a  comma  beloto  it,  so  that  the  Mechanies^  Betreat  read  more  like 
a  repulse  than  an  invitation.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  the  performances 
had  attracted  a  pretty  large  crowd.  The  bar-room  and  stoop  overflowed 
with  sporting  characters,  and  the  adjacent  sheds  were  thickly  planted 
with  wagons.  The  team  had  not  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  which 
did  not  surprise  us ;  some  body  always  is  late  on  these  occasions ;  as  we 
were  out,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  Uiat  the  other  party  would  be.  Losing 
didn't  care;  his  horse,  carefully  sheeted,  was  walking  up  and  down  be- 
fore one  of  his  numerous  wagons,  under  the  guidance  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
who  knew  as  much  of  things  equine  as  his  master,  and  that  is  saying 
not  a  little.  For  himself,  he  sedulously  abstained  from  all  beverages, 
though  there  was  much  liquoring  going  on  in  and  about  the  MeehanieSf 
Betreat^  and  we  received  numerous  invitations;  nor  did  he  light  a  single 
cigar;  we  strolled  about,  lookbg  at  this  and  that  horse,  and  winding  up 
with  Charley  himself,  who  was  not  a  large  or  showy  animal,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said,  not  a  handsome  one,  but  had  splendid  points  to  the  eye  of 
a  connoisseur.  And  Losing  told  me  when  and  where  and  for  how  much 
he  had  bought  the  horse,  and  all  the  particulars  of  his  training  and  per- 
formances up  to  his  present  age  of  eight  years ;  thence  he  digressed  to 
the  wagon,  and  gave  me  much  information  how  and  by  whom  a  wagon 
should  be  built,  all  which  I  listened  to  with  as  much  interest  as  Miss 
Anybody  would  manifest  at  an  account  of  the  last  new  fashions  in  Paris 
or  Grace  Church, 

Finally,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  arrived,  not  the  team,  but  its 
proprietor.  One  of  his  nags  had  cast  a  shoe  that  very  morning,  and 
was  lame,  so  he  came  to  pay  forfeit  Losing  having  received  the  money — 
you  could  not  tell  from  his  face  whether  he  was  satisfied  or  disappointed 
at  this  abrupt  termination  of  tha  performances — walked  solemnly  into 
the  bar-room,  and  there  made  up  for  lost  time  in  a  way  that  created  a 
visible  respect  for  him  among  the  circumjacent  loafers.  Then  he  proposed 
to  me  that,  as  I  had  never  travelled  behind  Charley,  we  should  go  home 
with  him,  which  we  accordingly  did.  After  having  smoked  his  second 
cigar.  Losing,  seeing  that  I  was  pleased  with  his  pet's  travelling,  ad- 
vanced another  proposition. 

'  I  am  going  over  the  pond,'  said  he,  meaning  thereby  the  Atlantio, 

'  and  don't  know  when  I  shall  come  back.    My  brother  Fred  has  bought 

the  team,  and  Harrison  is  going  to  take  Screwdriver ;  now  you  had  better 

buy  Charley — I  know  you  want  a  horse — and  that  will  just  set  me  free." 

We  bargained  a  little  for  form's  sake,  and  to  keep  our  hand  in ;  finally 
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I  bought  Charley  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  doUarB,  and  it  was  a  good 
inTestment 

The  sun  is  growing  warm.  Come  into  the  shade,  Franky  I  They  have 
not  finished  digging  yet  I  had  no  idea  it  took  so  large  a  hole  to  put 
the  poor  old  horse  m. 

Charley  soon  became  my  pet,  and  with  reason,  for  every  one  allowed  him 
to  be  a  most  valuable  animal.  True,  there  were  a  good  many  nogs  about 
that  could  beat  him  on  a  brush,  but  for  long  drives  he  had  few  equals ; 
and  those  were  the  drives  I  liked,  living  so  far  from  the  city,  and  going 
to  and  fro  continually,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  ferry-crossings  east- 
ward. There  was  no  give-out  about  mat  little  bay ;  he  was  always  ready 
for  his  work.  Many  a  pleasant  spin  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  miles  I 
had  with  him,  sometimes  on  the  Westchester  roi^  and  the  avenue,  some- 
times on  the  island.  After  traveUing  far  enough  to  tire  an  ordinary 
horse,  he  was  just  in  trim  to  begin  trotting  his  fastest,  so  that  now  and 
then  he  would  astonish  a  fancy-man  who  had  been  regarding  him  as 
merely  an  average  roadster.  One  afternoon  I  remember  particularly  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday.  At  that  time  I  was  having  a  passage-of-arms 
with  the  great  North  American  Blunderbuu,  and  wanting  to  consult 
some  erudite  folio,  drove  down  to  Harry  Masters*  after  it.  A  lovely 
spring  afternoon  it  was,  such  as  we  seldom,  too  seldom  enjoy  in  our  rapid 
country,  where  spring  will  glide  into  summer  before  the  winter  is  fairly 
gone.  So  fresh  was  the  landscape,  so  genial  and  Italian-like  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  mere  existence  was  a  positive  luxury.  And  as  Charley  bowled 
along,  up-hill  and  down-hill,  over  bridges  and  past  taverns,  at  his  easy 
journey-pace  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  (for  he  never  was  one  of  your  dis- 
agreeable brutes,  that  have  no  medium  between  a  walk  and  full  speed,)  I 
felt  inexpressibly  comfortable,  and  in  first-rate  condition  for  pitching  into 
the  Blunderbuss,  On  the  whole,  it  is  just  possible  that  my  whole  turn- 
out added  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  scene.  Charley  had  a  new  harness 
on  that  fitted  like  wax,  and  his  owner  was  adorted  with  a  new  white  hat; 
the  wagon  had  just  been  varnished,  and  in  the  strap  of  the  seat  along- 
side me  was  stuck  a  jolly  posy  from  our  own  garden,  which  I  was  tiking 
in  for  Mrs.  Masters.  Just  about  a  mile  from  the  stones,  (it  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  while  the  road  was  as  yet  tolerably  clear,  and 
most  of  those  who  were  out  went  the  other  way,)  the  sharp  quick  sounds 
of  pattering  feet  struck  my  ear.  A  well-built  iron-gray  was  brushing  up 
behind  me  in  a  road-sulky.  On  ordinary  occasions  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  risk  the  diflference  of  weight  after  coming  such  a  distance, 
but  Charley  and  I  both  felt  so  gay,  and  he  looked  so  ready  for  a  start  as 
he  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels,  that  just  as 
the  gray  had  his  nose  almost  over  my  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  turn 
out  and  pass,  I  gathered  in  the  reins  a  little,  and  told  my  pet  to  go. 
Away  he  sweeps  in  his  beautiful  round  trot,  pitching  back  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  pebbles  upon  the  astonished  sulky.  The  gray  tries  to  follow ; 
for  a  few  steps  he  holds  his  own  in  the  rear,  then  the  sound  of  his  feet 
grows  fainter  in  the  distance,  dying  away  in  a  canter.  I  pull  up  Charley 
a  little  carelessly ;  he  breaks  from  being  too  suddenly  checked,  and  comes 
almost  to  a  full  stop.  Just  as  I  start  him  again,  the  gray,  who  has  mean- 
time settled,  comes  flying  by  at  a  great  pace.    But  Charley  is  at  his 
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heels  in  a  moment ;  lie  presses  him  close,  and  is  just  lapping,  when  a 
sudden  jolt  sends  the  whip  fljin^  out  of  its  socket  There  is  nothiug  to 
be  done  but  pull  up  and  put  back  A  benevolent  Hibernian  has  picked 
up  the  article,  and  hands  it  to  me.  This  time  I  keep  fast  hold  of  it 
Our  friend  with  the  gray  has  drawn  up,  and  is  waiting.  AH  right!  you 
won't  have  to  wait  long.  Go  it,  Charley !  Just  as  we  are  at  his  wheel, 
off  goes  the  gray  at  his  best  ,One  on  each  side  of  the  road,  we^tear 
alon^.  It  is  a  dead  level,  and  rather  heavy.  Charley,  with  so  much 
weight  against  him,  can't  make  up  that  length,  for  all  my  coaxing.  The 
OTay  is  going  his  prettiest,  under  a  tremendous  pull.  I  jerk  Charley  upon 
Uie  centre  of  the  road,  at  the  risk  of  splitting  a  hoof ;  he  skims  the  hard 
Macadam  with  redoubled  velocity,  and  gains  on  his  antagonist  '  Go  it, 
mustaches  I '  cries  a  small  boy,  as  we  pass.  Flop !  the  gray  is  up.  His 
driver  makes  a  vain  effort  to  catch  him  into  his  trot  It 's  no  use  ;  the 
wagon  goeSk  by  like  a  whirlwind,  and  leaves  him  so  far  behind,  that  he 
gives  up  all  farther  effort  Then  I  strike  the  stones,  and  draw  up  to  a 
walk ;  and  as  the  sulky  comes  slowly  trotting  along,  I  remark  auite  casu- 
ally to  the  discomfited  jockey,  '  I  ^ess  your  horse  has  n't  been  nine 
miles  with  four  hundred  pounds  behmd  him.' 

Here  I  can  fancy  the  lady-reader  (if  indeed  any  ladv-reader  should 
have  gone  so  far  into  poor  Charley's  fragolentaiy  biography)  ejaculating, 
*  What,  nothing  but  horses  and  radng  1 '  and  then  passing  contemptuoushr 
to  the  next  article.  Stay  awhile,  fair  dame  or  gentle  damosel.  Hath 
not  the  noble  animal  ever  played  a  great  part  in  poetrv  and  romance^ 
from  Roderick's  Orelio  (to  go  back  no  farther)  down  to  the  charger  that 
carried  off  the  Duchess  May  and  her  lover! 

'  When  the  hride-groom  led  the  flieht  on  his  red  roan  steed  of  might, 
And  the  hride  laj  on  his  arm,  sate,  as  if  she  felt  no  harm, 
Smiling  out  into  the  ni^ht?  * 

Well  now,  suppose  I  show  you  how  Charley  assisted  in  an  authentic 
bit  of  romance,  with  a  happy  termination  too ;  how  he  restored  a  discon- 
solate wife  to  the  arms  of  an  unsuspecting  husband.  List,  then,  and  be 
moved. 

One  summer,  I  was  stajring  up  the  river,  at  Phil.  Van  Home's,  and, 
being  bound  to  stay  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  had  come  with  all  my 
family,  Charley  included.  Among  our  neighbors  was  one  who  dwelt 
somewhat  farther  inland  than  most  of  us ;  an  old  gentleman  named 
Hertezoff,  of  Russian  descent  originally,  as  the  termination  of  his  name 
implies.  A  very  nice  old  gentleman  he  was,  though  we  used  to  think 
he  might  have  lived  a  little  nearer  to  the  Hudson  without  any  danger  to 
it  from  his  proximity.  But  you  can't  expect  people  to  have  every  thin^, 
and  looks  were  the  forte  of  the  family.  Miss  Hertezoff  was  a  real  Amen- 
can  beauty,  neither  a  blonde,  nor  a  brunette,  nor  yet  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two,  but  a  union  of  the  best  points  of  each ;  skin  marble-white, 
hair  and  eyes  dark-brown,  cheeks  lit  up  with  roses,  and  so  forth.  As  to 
her  accomplishments  and  mental  furniture,  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  them,  for  she  was  very  much  taken  up  elsewhere ;  but 
believe  she  had,  at  least,  the  usual  amount  of  feminine  graces  and  per- 
fections. 
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About  that  time  came  into  those  parte  a  stranger  who  was  immedi- 
ately allowed  to  be '  some  pumpkins,'  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  southerner, 
rich,  young,  and  handsome.  His  name  was  Sinclair  Preston ;  he  came 
from  Mississippi,  where  he  owned  one  estate,  beside  another  in  Lom'siana. 
He  really  was  a  fine-looldng  fellow,  tall,  fresh-eomplezioned  and  regu- 
larly-featured, with  most  aristocratic  hands  and  feet;  and  knew  enough 
to  eschew  all  loud  patterns,  and  dress  very  quietly.  Not  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars, he  'knocked'  all  the  adjacent  male  population,  native  and  im- 
ported, in  the  matter  of  looks,  and  would  have  made  us  all  very  envious, 
if  the  lords  of  creation  ever  were  envious  of  sudi  things ;  but  I  believe 
that  is  a  privilege  of  the  other  sex.  Moreover,  he  was,  for  a  southerner, 
marvellously  quiet  and  undemonstrative.  He  did  not  get  drunk,  rarely 
6wore»  and,  mtrahile  dietu,  never  gambled.  Nay,  more ;  he  always  paid 
hia  debte  when  asked,  even  if  they  were  not  debts  of  honor ;  and  was  so 
disgusted  when  his  state  repudiated,  that  he  repudiated  it,  and  ever  after 
called  himself  a  Louisianian.  Farther,  he  had  a  good  education,  and  did 
not  put  'sir'  or  'ma'am'  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  into  every  sen- 
tence he  uttered.  In  short,  he  was  a  paragon  of  social  virtues — but  for 
one  unlucky  failing.  Sinclair  Preston  was  the  most  forgetful  and  scatter- 
brained of  men.  He  was  exactly  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  the  old 
woman's  sapng  applies :  '  If  your  head  were  loose,  you  would  forget  it' 
To  make  an  appointment  with  him  was  a  farce,  n  you  asked  him  to 
dinner  a  week  a-head,  and  sent  him  a  reminder  the  day  before,  it  was 
two  to  one  he  never  came  after  all.  If  he  was  going  on  an  excursion, 
and  there  was  no  kind  friend  at  hand  to  jog  his  memory,  he  was  sure  to 
be  wandering  somewhere  else  when  the  boat  started.  There  was  no 
counting  on  any  of  his  movemente  with  the  most  distant  approach  to 
certainty. 

The  rich  young  southerner  having  come  to  our  locality,  fell  in  love, 
according  to  rule,  with  the  prettiest  girl  there,  which  Mary  Hertezoff  as 
decidedly  was,  as  Sinclair  was  the  handsomest  man.  They  were  engaged 
very  soon  after  their  first  acquaintance,  and  married  very  soon  after  their 
engagement  I  am  sure  the  whole  affair  did  not  occupy  two  months. 
They  had  a  gay  wedding  one  niffht,  and  were  to  start  next  day  on  a 
soutiiem  tour.  YHien  I  say  they  nad  a  gay  wedding,  I  am  not  using  the 
adjective  at  random,  or  for  merely  ornamental  purposes.  It  was  a  gay 
wedding,  a  very  gay  one ;  perhaps  a  New-£nglander  might  have  called 
it  too  gay.  Hertezoff  had  some  old  Madeira,  and  the  guests  knew  where 
it  was.  I  remember  that  Harry  Masters,  who  tried  to  steer  his  house- 
hold ^ome  that  night  with  a  four-in-hand,  could  n't  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  turnpike,  (which  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Third  Avenue,)  but  ran 
into  the  ditch,  and  broke  his  pole.  To  be  sure,  Harry  had  the  excuse  of 
its  being  a  very  dusty  and  windy  night,  (more  by  token,  as  Pat  says,  I 
lost  a  hat  of  my  own  on  the  same  occasion,)  but  some  said  he  was  more 
in  the  wind  than  the  state  of  the  weather  alone  could  account  for.  How- 
ever, my  host  and  I  were  up  in  good  time  next  morning,  for  it  would 
have  been  a  positive  sin  to  lie  in  bed  such  mornings  as  we  had.  While 
Phil,  and  I  were  running  extempore  races  round  the  grounds — one  of  our 
usual  morning  amusements,  and  a  very  good  way  of  getting  up  an  appe> 
tite  for  breakfast — a  boy  came  along  with  some  game.    We  were  none 
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of  U8  ardent  sportsmen,  and  should  hare  been  very  badly  o£f  for  the 
article,  had  we  depended  on  our  own  exertions  for  the  supply  of  it; 
indeed,  game  was  scarce  any  how,  and  it  was  not  often  that  any  one  in 
the  vicinity  had  a  good  lot  at  a  time.  So  Phil,  was  glad  enough  to  buy 
all  that  the  boy  hfl3,  and  then,  like  a  kind,  thoughtfiu,  neighborly  fellow 
as  he  was,  he  recollected  that  Hertezoff  was  yery  fond  of  partridges. 
*  Frank,'  said  he,  *  will  you  drive  down  after  breakfast,  and  take  these  to 
the  old  gentleman,  with  my  compliments  t '  Phil,  knew  that  I  was  too 
happy  to  have  any  excuse  for  driving  about  the  country. 

Mr.  Hertezoff  lived  not  many  miles  from  us,  but  a  pretty  good  way  — 
that  is  to  say,  a  pretty  bad  way — from  the  steam-boat  landing  at  Vienna. 
I  found  his  front  gate  open,  and,  bowling  unceremoniously  into  it,  nearly 
ran  over  old  Sarah,  the  cook,  who  was  holding  an  animated  conversation 
with  another  servant  in  the  very  centre  of  the  lane. 

'  Something  for  you,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  plump  birds  at  my  feet 

^Ah  1  it 's  little  we  care  for  them  now,'  she  replied,  regarding  the  lovely 
animals  with  a  look  of  indifference  that^  in  a  cook,  was  positive  impiety. 

'  Why,  what  in  goodness'  name  is  the  matter? '  Her  bewildered  look, 
which  I  at  first  attributed  to  her  narrow  escape  from  pulverization  under 
Charley's  hoofs,  had  evidently  some  more  permanent  cause. 

*  O  Sir,  Mr.  Preston 's  been  and  gone,  and  forgot  Mrs.  Preston.' 

It  was  so  very  absurd,  and  yet  so  like  the  man,  that  I  could  with  diffi- 
culty suppress  a  roar  of  laughter. 

*  Yes,'  she  continued,  *  he  took  the  rockaway  and  the  team  this  morn- 
ing,' (the  Hertezoffs  were  not  so  flush  of  horses  and  vehicles  as  some  of 
us ;  their  establishment  was  always  denoted  by  the  singular  number  and 
definite  article,}  'and  all  his  things,  and  some  o'  hem.  I  wonder  Jake 
was  such  a  fool  as  to  go  with  him.  And  they  did  n't  find  it  out  for  nigh 
half  an  hour,  and  now  they  're  ravin'  distracted ;  and  Sam  has  gone  off  on 
old  Ploughboy,  but  he  '11  never  catch  'em.' 

I  thought  it  highly  probable  not,  from  my  own  recollections  of  Plougb- 
boy,  the  farm-horse ;  but  at  any  rate  there  appeared  no  use  for  me  in  the 
present  state  of  things ;  and  doubtless  I  should  have  gone  straight  back, 
but  the  Hertezoff  grounds  were  so  arranged  that  you  could  not  turn  con- 
veniently without  driving  round  the  house ;  so  round  the  house  I  drove, 
and  at  the  farther  comer  of  it  a  ludicrously  pitiable  spectacle  presented 
itself.  The  bride,  all  equipped  in  her  travelling-dress,  and  looking  none 
the  less  beautiful  for  her  consternation,  was  walking,  or  rather  trotting, 
round  the  broad  stoop  that  encompassed  the  house,  as  if  performing  some 
charm  to  restore 

*  Her  Daphnis  to  her  mndi-deBiriDig  arms.' 

In  a  rocking-chair  near  the  door  sat  her  father,  on  one  side  of  him  a 

gile  of  band-boxes,  on  the  other  his  half-smoked  cigar,  which  had  fisdlen 
elplessly  to  the  floor.  He  was  rocking  as  fast  as  his  daughter  was  ran- 
ning,  and  every  time  she  passed  him  in  her  round,  he  would  lift  up  his 
eyes  and  hands,  and  exdiaim:  'My  poor,  forsaken  child!  what  1$  to 
become  of  you  ? ' 

I  checked  my  horse  instinctively.  A  thought  strack  me.  The  land- 
ing was  seventeen  miles  off,  or  a  short  eighteen  at  most    The  SwiUcw 
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usually  arrived  there  at  eleven.  I  glanced  at  my  watch ;  it  was  not  yet 
ten.     We  had  an  hour  and  fourteen  minutes. 

*'  Mrs.  Preston,  I  will  take  you  to  the  boat  in  time.' 

'  Can  you  ? '  and  she  stopped  short  in  her  career. 

'  Yes ;  but  you  must  leave  your  baggage.' 

She  glanced  at  the  band- boxes,  and  hesitated  a  moment;  then,  just  as  I 
had  lightened  my  vehicle,  by  pitching  out  the  birds  almost  into  Herte- 
n^'s  lap,  she  leaped  into  the  wagon  without  waiting  for  me  to  bias  the 
front  axle  and  make  room  for  her. 

*■  Hold  fast,  Mrs.  Preston.  Partridges,  with  Mr.  Van  Home's  compli- 
ments. Ke-ip,  Charley  1  Good-bye,  Mr.  Hertezoff  I '  and  away  we  rattled 
down  the  lane  and  out  at  the  gate,  leaving  the  old  gentleman  more  be- 
wildered than  ever ;  his  daughter  whisked  away,  he  had  hardly  time  to 
see  by  whom,  and  three  brace  of  birds  left  in  exchange  for  her. 

Though  our  road  descended  most  of  the  way,  (else  would  our  chance 
have  been  small  indeed,)  it  rose  at  first,  soon  after  emerging  from  tbe 
Hertezoff  place,  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  pretty  stiffly  too.  To  press  the 
bone  up  this  hill  would  have  been  suicidal ;  we  were  obliged  to  mount 
at  any  easy  pace.  By  way  of  keeping  up  my  companion's  spirits  during 
this  delay,  I  extemporized  some  most  apocryphal  stories  of  my  nag's  per- 
formances against  time.  Hbavsn  forgive  me  for  Munchausenizing !  I 
am  not  sure  but  I  made  Charley  distance  Trustee  in  a  ten-mile  heat 
However,  this  romance  served  to  keep  Mrs.  Preston  quiet  till  we  had 
climbed  the  ascent  A  lovely  view  it  was  from  the  top,  and  a  lovely  day 
to  see  it  in.  Every  variety  of  hill  and  valley  and  wood  and  water  in 
sight;  and  far  away  below,  the  blue  Hudson  and  the  white  sails  gliding 
over  it ;  and  far  away  above,  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  clouds  sailing  on 
it  But  I  had  no  eyes  save  for  my  horse's  ears  and  the  road  straight 
before  me.  Straight  enough  it  lay,  descending  for  miles,  the  few  occa- 
sional elevations  being  not  more  than  the  velocity  due  to  the  previous 
descent  would  carry  us  over  without  trouble.  I  drew  up  the  reins : '  Hold 
fast,  Mrs.  Preston ;  do  n't  mind  the  dust  Ee-ip,  Charley ! '  The  gallant 
bay  made  a  hop  forward,  and  then  took  hold  of  the  bit  and  settled  down 
to  a  tearing  trot,  making  the  dust  eddy  and  the  pebbles  spin  around  us. 
'He-e,  boy  I  g'lang  I '  and  away  goes  Charley ! 

And  first  we  overtook  the  hopeless  messenger.  Sam,  a  diminutive 
black,  was  bobbing  up  and  down  on  big  Ploughboy  at  a  hobby-horse 
canter.  We  shot  by  him  like  a  steamer  past  a  liner  when  there  is  no 
wind,  and  my  hind-wheel  nearly  took  off  the  top  of  one  of  his  boots. 
Whether  he  saw  that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed,  I  don't  know, 
for  he  was  instantly  lost  to  sight  in  our  self-raised  cloud  of  dust  *  He-e, 
boy!  he--ehl'  and  away  goes  Charley  I 

What's  this?  A  fiock  of  geese  spread  over  the  road.  We  take  no 
notice,  Charley  and  I,  but  go  right  at  them ;  Mrs.  Preston  cannot  sup- 
press a  scream.  I  understand  geese ;  I  have  seen  a  great  many  in  Rhode 
Mand,  (no  arriere  pemie  against  the  inhabitant;  of  that  good  state, 
though  they  have  adopted  the  M — eL-w;)  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  ran  over  them.  Right  and  left  they  vanish,  as  by  magic,  from 
under  our  wheels,  and  the  wagon  speeds  on  smoothly  without  a  jar. 
*  That's  right;  he-^  old  fellow  I'  and  away  goes  Charley  I 
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Some  minutes — that  is  to  say,  a  mile  or  so — farther  on,  a  huge  hay- 
cart  is  drawn  diagonally  across  the  road,  while  the  careless  driver  stands 
on  one  side  of  it,  irossipping  with  a  crony.  ^  Hey !  Hallo  there !  Those 
men  ought  to  h<^ar  us :  Fm  sure  we  make  noise  enough ;  but  they  won't 
take  the  trouble  to.  Ah,  my  fine  fellows  I  We  have  n*t  driven  on  the 
Bloomingdale-road  for  nothing.  We  know  where  there  is  just  room  to 
get  through,  and  where  there  is  n't  There  is  just  room  on  the  right  side, 
exactly  where  you  are  standing.'  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  we  dash 
at  the  opening.  Our  wheels  shave  the  ponderous  orbs  of  the  hay-cart, 
and  the  two  natiyes,  tardily  bestirring  themselves  to  escape  Charley's 
•  onslaught,  are  precipitated  into  the  ditch.  We  hear  the  beginning  of 
some  tail  swearing  behind  us,  but  the  half-formed  anathemas  die  away  on 
the  breeze.    'All  right ;  get  along ! '  and  away  goes  Charley  I 

The  pace  continued  so  ffood  that  I  began  to  be  afraid,  not  that  we 
should  miss  the  boat,  but  {^  more  important  loss  to  me)  that  I  should 
kill  my  horse.  To  be  sure,  i  had  once  performed  a  similar  feat,  about  the 
same  amount  of  road  in  the  same  time,  with  a  mare  belonging  to  old 
Bacchus.  (It  was  to  escape  a  thunder-shower  when  driving  a  young  lady 
home  from  a  dinner-party.)  But  Dolly  never  was  altogether  herself  again 
after  it,  and  Bacchus,  who  was  then  worth  only  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  ne^er  forgave  me  for  the  injury  done  his  property. 
Well,  we  are  not  so  mean  as  Bacchus,  thank  God !  and  if  Charley  dies  in 
a  lady's  service,  his  tomb  shall  be  honored  for  it.  Think  of  that,  old 
fellow,  and  step  out  more  than  ever.  '  Hey,  get  along  I '  and  away  goes 
Charley ! 

0  giqja/  potamos/  potamoa/  We  are  close  on  the  river.  Terribly 
blown,  and  puffing  like  a  steam-engine,  but  with  something  left  in  him 
yet,  Charley  rushes  into  the  little  village  of  Vienna ;  (the  smaller  a  place 
is  in  our  state,  the  bigger  name  it  is  sure  to  have.)  For  the  first  time  since 
starting,  I  dare  look  at  my  watch.  Three  minutes  to  spare !  '  Hurrah ! 
go  it,  old  fellow  I  thb  is  the  last  spirt'  Horse  and  man  making  noise 
enough  to  startle  all  the  inhabitants,  we  rattle  through  the  village  slap  to 
the  end  of  the  wharf.  Just  in  time  1  The  red  flag  is  flying  from  the 
staff;  the  good  boat  Swallow  is  making  her  landing.  The  disembarking 
passengers  have  '  toted  out  their  plunder,'  and  a  goodly  pile  of  trunks  is 
agoing  on  board.  Watching  them  and  smoking  a  cigar,  a  tall  gentleman 
leans  against  a  post    It  is  Sinclair  Preston. 

'  Hallo,  Preston  I  here 's  your  wife ! '  I  shouted  with  such  voice  as  I  had 
left,  for  my  throat  was  hoarse  and  dry  between  the  dust  that  had  gone 
into  it  and  the  yells  that  had  come  out  of  it  By  way  of  supplementary 
emphasis,  I  nearly  ran  Charley's  head  into  his  face. 

*By  Jove !'  ejaculated  the  Louisianian,  stepping  forward  just  in  time 
to  catch  his  bride  as  the  jerk  with  which  I  pulled  up  threw  her  into  his 
arms,  *  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  something.' 

They  have  finished  the  grave  and  plumped  the  poor  old  horse  into  it 
Franky  has  been  scooping  out  a  little  grave  with  sticks  in  imitation.  He 
has  found  a  chicken's  head,  and  is  interring  it  with  much  care  and  cere- 
mony. Dear  Franky  1  how  near  we  were  both  going  to  the  grave  to- 
gether, though  you  never  knew  it,  all  by  reason  of  Charley.  No — let  us 
be  just  to  the  departed ;  it  was  my  fault  more  than  his. 
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One  fine  April  day — we  lived  in  town  then,  and  Franky  was  just  be- 
ginning to  talk — I  took  him  and  his  nurse  on  a  drive.  We  had  a  com- 
fortable top-wagon — not  exactly  the  thing  to  trot  —  and  an  old  harness 
Taiher  too  h'ght  for  the  wagon.  Bat  not  having  the  least  intention  to  go 
last,  I  started  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  roads  were  empty.  So 
we  had  a  nice  time  of  it  till,  as  we  were  returning  through  YorkviHe  and 
dimbing  a  hill,  evil  destiny  sent  a  couple  of  b'hoys  in  a  wagon  behind 
na.  I  heard  them  yelling,  and  drew  Charley  in,  not  without  some  demon- 
stration of  reluctance  on  his  part  All  would  have  been  well,  bat  as  they 
parsed  us  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  one  of  them  made  some  contemptuous 
allusion  to  my  horse.  Piqued  into  a  forgetfulness  of  prudence,  I  gave  my 
pet  his  head,  and  started  him  down  the  descent  We  were  just  lapping 
the  other  wagon  when  he  broke.  Vexed  at  the  occurrence,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  stop  him  until  he  had  run  past  the  Vhoys,  and  then  tried  to 
catch  him  into  his  trot  But  the  pull  on  the  reins  had  no  eflfect ;  he  con- 
tinued  to  callop ;  and  I  then  saw,  to  my  consternation,  that  his  breaking 
was  only  £e  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  something  else.  The  breech- 
ing flapped  loose  about  hb  flanks.  He  couldn't  stop  if  ho  wanted  to. 
And  Franky,  delighted  at  the  rapid  motion,  claps  his  little  hands  in 
diiidish  glee,  and  exclaims :  *  We  beat,  papa  1  faster,  faster ! ' 

The  old  horse  is  going  &st  enough  now.  We  spin  through  the  village. 
My  coach-maker  is  standing  in  front  of  his  shop,  gossipping  with  some 
neighbors.  I  hear  him  say,  *  There's  a  runaway ;'  and  anodker  answer, 
^  Oh,  he'll  stop  when  he  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.'  It  is  an  incident 
of  great  variety  in  their  morning,  a  decided  case  of  sttave  mart  magno. 
How  provokingly  cool  their  obs^ations  sound  I 

Tes,  when  we  got  to  the  bottom  I  But  what  might  happen  in  that  half 
mile !  The  horse  might  kick  or  fall,  and  in  either  case  we  should  be 
thrown  in  a  heap  together ;  or  a  wheel  might  come  off,  or  a  jolt  upset  us. 
One  consolation — there  was  no  fear  of  our  running  foul  of  another 
vehicle ;  the  road  lay  perfectly  open.  After  all,  the  greatest  danger  was 
that  the  nurse  might  be  frightened,  and  attempt  to  jump  out  with  the 
child.  I  dared  not  even  say, '  Sit  still,  Jane ; '  but  changing  the  now  use- 
less reins  into  my  right  hand,  kept  firm  hold  of  the  boy  with  my  left. 

We  were  not  long  going  down  that  hill,  but  it  seemed  to  me  an  age. 
I  could  feel  the  perspiration  breaking  out  all  over  me,  and  trickling  down 
my  face  in  big  drops.  At  length  we  reached  the  level  ground,  and  the 
instant  Charley  felt  the  weight  drawing  behind  him,  instead  of  pressing 
on  hb  heels,  he  struck  his  trot,  and  in  another  second  I  pulled  him  in. 
Pouring  sweat,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  he  stopped,  not  all  at  once, 
or  motionlessly,  but  with  an  evident  inclination  to  go  on  again.  I  was  in 
dread  lest  the  other  wagon  might  come  up  before  we  were  fairly  dbem- 
barked,  and  so  start  him  off  once  more,  ibut  it  was  far  behind.  I  tum- 
bled out  somehow.  *•  Now,  Jane,  give  me  the  baby.  Thank  God  1  Jump 
yourself!  Keep  well  back  out  of  the  road ;  go  to  the  stone  wall.'  A 
chill  and  faintness  came  over  me  with  the  revulsion  of  feeling.  My  head 
swam  and  my  knees  shook.  With  a  last  instinct  to  hold  fast  to  the  horse, 
I  shortened  the  reins  and  took  him  by  the  head,  and  then  went  off  into  a 
£unting-fit  just  as  I  stood,  half  holding  him,  half  supported  by  him ;  the 
last  thing  I  heard,  before  losing  consciousness,  was  Franky's  exclamation : 
'  Oh,  papa,  did  n't  we  go  fast! ' 
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A  gruff  voice  recalled  me.  '  Hallo,  Mister :  any  body  hurt? '  It  was 
the  b*hoy  who  had  come  up  with  us. 

'No  body;  but  our  breeching *b  broke.  Hare  yon  got  any  thing  to 
mend  it  with  I '  * 

My  offhanded  manner  just  suited  the  b'hoy,  on  whom  any  superfluous 
politeness  would  have  been  thrown  away.  He  produced  a  bit  of  cord,  and 
helped  me  to  splice  up  the  harness.  Tou  may  be  sure  I  drove  home 
pretty  carefully. 

Old  Charley  is  nearly  covered  up.  We  shall  soon  see  the  last  of  him. 
That  is  the  worst  of  having  a  pet  animal ;  their  life  is  so  small  a  fraction 
of  yours,  that  the  separation  comes  just  as  you  are  fairly  attached  to  them. 
I  was  once  assured  by  an  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Lingard,  that  the  historian's 
decease  had  been  visibly  accelerated  by  the  death  of  his  favorite  dog. 
How  many  griefs  poor  Clara  has  had  as  her  King  Charleses,  Blenheims, 
Ac,  have  been  carried  off  by  the  various  ills  to  which  doghood,  especially 
small  doghood,  is  heir  1  Baby  is  the  wisest  of  us ;  he  has  set  up  a  parro- 
auet,  which  (if  he  does  n't  pull  its  head  off  meantime)  will  probably  out- 
hve  him  twice  over.  But  Charley  did  n*t  die  of  old  age ;  he  was  only  four- 
teen— hardly  past  his  prime.  One  summer  I  had  to  go  over  the  water, 
and  the  gardener  in  whose  charge  he  had  been  left,  not  having  Tom's 
consideration  for  the  equine  family,  allowed  him  to  catch  the  heaves. 
Next  winter  we  nursed  him  our  best,  and  thought  him  fast  recovering, 
when — this  morning  he  died.  There:  they  have  thrown  in  the  last 
shovel-ful,  and  smoo^ed  the  top  over.  He  was  a  good  fnend.  I  feel  the 
tears  in  my  eyes. 

'  Hallo,  old  boy  I  good-morning ! '  I  start  up  and  see  a  white  hat  and 
a  brown  horse  and  a  yellow  gig  glancing  through  the  trees  between  us 
and  the  stable-yard.  It  is  Bleecker,  who  has  come  to  lunch  with  us  and 
drink  some  of  his  own  wine.  I  go  to  meet  him,  and  Franky  toddles  after 
me.  '  Mamma,  I  shall  die  and  be  buried  in  the  orchard  wiUi  old  Charley, 
and  then  papa  will  come  and  cry  over  me.' 

Di  avertite  omen. 


▲    LWATS       OHBKBFUL. 


Always  cheerful  ?    Yes,  my  friend ; 

This  my  motto  from  the  first : 
That  misfortune  needs  must  mend 

When  the  bftd  is  at  the  worst 


Know  yon  not  the  arc  that  lies 
Deepest  crashed  into  the  clay 

Is  the  sole  one  sure  to  rise^ 
Let  the  wheel  roll  as  it  may  f 


When  my  questioned  pnme  is  dumb, 
Shall  I  whimper?  nay,  but  sing : 

'^Let  the  jingling  goddess  come ; 
Now  there 's  room  for  all  she'll  bring.' 
Woo  Tifrk,ldS9, 


If  the  merry  hint  she  Blighty 
Still  I '11  carol  as  I  go: 

'Empty  pockets  are  so  ligh^ 
By  my  £dth,  'tis  better  so  1 ' 


As  for  love,  why  fret  or  mope 
If  one  charmer  prove  unKindl 

Surely  't  were  more  wise  to  hope 
All  the  sex  not  quite  so  blind 


If  my  merits  find  them  so, 

This  shall  make  me  lighter  grieve : 
*  CaLUs,  what  a  world  of  woe 

Abam  found  in  finding  Eva  t  * 

W  B   B. 
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BOKO        OF        THE        PIONKBR'S        SON 


BT    JOH«     TBOMAM. 


I  WAS  bom  in  the  depth  of  the  primitiye  wood ; 

I  haje  heard  the  vild  beasts  of  the  dark  jungle  roar ; 
Bnt  the  hills  are  now  bald  where  the  wilderness  stood : 

Haunts  of  mj  yoath,  I  behold  you  no  more  I 

The  new  yerdant  landscapes  are  fair  as  the  day, 

And  the  smooth  plain  it  fears  not  the  sweep  of  the  blast; 

Tet  pensively  oft  tnroogh  its  borders  I  stray, 
And  sigh  for  the  grandeur  of  scenes  that  are  past 

I  haye  heard  the  tornado  rush  forth  in  its  mighty 

When  the  great  forest  heaved  like  the  waves  of  the  sea ; 

I  have  seen  the  storm  burst  on  the  steep  mountain-height^ 
And  the  thunder-bolt  shiver  the  giant  pine»tree. 

I  have  spurred  my  wild  horse  through  the  high  swollen  flood ; 

I  have  shot  the  fleet  staff  from  mv  log-cabin  door; 
Bat  the  hills  are  now  bald  where  the  wilderness  stood : 

Haunts  of  my  youth,  I  behold  you  no  more ! 

How  art  thou  shorn  of  the  crest  of  thy  pride^ 
Old  Shongolee  bluff  I  could  the  axe  and  the  flame 

And  the  plough-share  thus  ravage  thy  oak-mantled  side? 
Thy  once  haughty  form  is  so  humbled  and  tamel 

Tet  oft  may  thy  waving  fields  bloom  as  to-day, 
Though  thy  primeval  glory  no  longer  be  seen : 

For  mv  forefathers  cleared  thy  dark  forests  away, 
And  my  forefathers  robed  tnee  with  mantles  of  green. 

Weary  yet  glad  were  the  days  of  their  toil, 
Till  summoned  the  weapons  of  battle  to  wield, 

When,  leaving  the  harvest  to  cumber  the  soil. 
They  met  me  bold  Briton  on  Ghippewaugh  field. 

Anon  the  loud  shout  of  their  triumph  was  heard 

High  over  the  din  of  Niagara's  roar ; 
And  aye,  as  the  sweet  days  of  quiet  recurred, 

Stainless  and  proud  were  the  laurels  they  wore. 

Then  green  be  their  tomb,  which  their  own  hands  adorned, 
Old  Shonffolee  hill,  with  its  orchard  so  gay ; 

And  proud  be  the  children  of  heroes  who  scorned 
The  lance  of  the  foeman  on  Ghippewaugh'a  day. 
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FROM  BOSTON  TO  NEW-YORK  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 

TO    THS    BDITOB    OP    THB    K  N  I  C  K  E  RB  O  CK  K  B. 

In  these  wanderiDg  days,  when  every  body  is  giving  to  the  public 
accounts  of  Journeys  by  land  and  sea,  and  when  the  demand  for  books  of 
travels  and  voyages  is  so  great,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  write  my  travels, 
or  rather  my  travel ;  and,  as  the  events  of  my  one  journey  combine  much 
that  is  startling  and  interesting  in  far  more  extended  tours,  I  venture  to 
hope  that  you  may  not  find  a  short  record  of  them  unworthy  a  place  in 
your  Magazine. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  dp  not  imagine  that  I  am  about  to  give  you  a 
dismal  account  of  a  sea-voyage,  with  the  usual  details  of  shipwreck  and 
starvation,  perhaps  even  with  a  touch  of  cannibalism ;  or  a  diary  of  a 
European  tour,  with  long-drawn,  tedious  descriptions  of  pictures  and 
places.  My  voyage  was  as  short  as  it  was  disastrous;  my  'hair-breadth 
escapes '  and  '  moving  accidents  by  flood,'  were  all  confined  to  the  space 
of  a  single  night,  and  the  scene  of  my  experiences  was  a  steam-boat  on 
Long-Island  Sound. 

It  was  in  the  year  1827  that  I  made  my  first  and  last  trial  of  the  de- 
lights of  steam  boat  travelling.  I  was  in  ill  health  at  the  time,  and  when 
my  physidan  prescribed  a  journey  as  the  surest  means  of  recovering  my 
strength,  I  determined  to  go  to  New- York,  where  I  had  business  to 
transact,  and  thus  'kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.'  There  were  not  so 
many  ways  of  going  to  New- York,  then  as  now ;  but  I  took  the  most 
approved  route,  going  from  Boston  to  Providence  in  the  stage-coach,  and 
tnence  taking  the  steam-boat  through'the  Sound  to  New-York.  I  selected 
the  last  week  in  July  for  my  trip,  counting  upon  glorious  weather  at  that 
time ;  but  '  Thomme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose; '  and  when  the  morning 
for  my  departure  came,  the  sun  perversely  hid  his  face  behind  lowering 
clouds,  and  a  chill  wind  blew  from  the  east,  breathing  far  more  of  January 
than  of  July.  Bat  my  trunk  was  packed ;  I  had  ti^en  leave  of  my  wife 
and  children,  and,  as  I  had  secured  an  inside  seat  in  the  stage,  I  feared  no 
ill  effects  to  my  health  from  this  seemingly  inauspicious  beginning  to  my 
journey.  In  these  days  of  universal  travel  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  great  an  event  a  journey  was  then,  especially  to  a  stay-at-home, 
country  lawyer,  like  myself.  Now,  when  men  pack  their  carpet-bags  in 
half  an  hour  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  I  fear  it  will  hardly  be 
believed  that  the  mere  packing  of  my  trunk,  for  a  few  days'  absence,  cost 
my  wife  a  week's  anxious  thought  and  labor.  And,  indeed,  her  kind 
heart  left  no  emergency  unprovided  for.  A  small  apothecary's  shop  occu- 
pied one-half  of  &e  leathern  receptacle ;  while  clothes  adapted  to  eveiy 
variety  of  weather  filled  the  other.  Her  thoughtful  kindness  left  no  wish 
ungratified.  But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  laud  the  virtues  of  my 
wife,  though  she  is  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  and  I  do  n't  care  who 
knows  it  And  now  behold  me  fairly  launched  for  my  journey,  on  the 
aforesaid  cold,  rainy  morning,  feelfng  rather  stiff  and  unnatural  in  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  with  a  terribly  glossy,  high-crowned,  black  hat,  and  boot^ 
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UDOomfortably  small ;  all  which  splendors  had  been  procured  to  honor 
this  most  importaot  occasion. 

The  ride  to  Pro^dence  was  not  so  disagreeable  as  I  had  expected.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  two  babies  in  the  coach,  whose  anxious  mothers  would 
not  allow  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  be  admitted  on  any  consideraUon,  which 
motherly  care  caused  me  a  violent  head^ache ;  but  then  they  were  good, 
quiet  children ;  and  if  one  of  them  did  pound  my  back  and  shoulders,  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  way,  with  a  piece  of  soft  molasses  ginger-bread, 
(alas !  for  my  new  coat!)  and  if  the  other  did  make  a  table  of  my  new 
hat  (which  I  had  thoughtlessly  taken  off  to  relieve  my  aching  head,  and 
deposited  on  my  knees)  for  its  large  piece  of  melting  candy,  still  I  was  a 
father  myself,  and  I  loved  children  too  well  to  take  offence  at  what  their 
mothers  called  *  their  pretty  little  ways.'  Still  I  must  acknowledge  that 
it  was  a  tedious  day,  with  the  eternal  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  on  uie  roof 
of  the  coach,  and  the  damp,  dose  air  within.  Even  the  *  pretty  little 
ways'  grew  tiresome  as  their  owners  grew  cross  and  sleepy ;  and  when 
we  arrived  in  Providence,  and  I  contrasted  the  comfortless  hospitality  of 
an  hotel  with  my  own  cheerful  home,  and  tossed  about  during  the  weary 
hours  of  the  night  in  vain  seeking  relief  for  my  pain,  I  vowed  never  again 
to  leave  that  home  in  search  of  health,  or  such  very  doubtful  pleasure  as 
my  first  day's  journey  had  brought  me. 

I  was  awakened  early  the  next  morning  by  the  pelting  of  the  rain 
agunst  my  windows  and  the  melancholy  howling  of  the  wind  in  the 
chimney.  Truly,  it  was  a  pleasant  July  morning  on  which  to  set  forth  for 
my  voyage,  (as  I  called  it)  But  I  kept  a  steadust  heart,  and  after  break- 
fittt  diove  down  to  the  wharf,  where  the  steam-boat  lay  tossing  about  like 
a  cockle-shell.  It  was  the  original  old  Fulton.  She  was  much  smaller 
than  the  steam-boats  of  the  present  day ;  but  she  looked,  to  my  ignorant 
eyes — oh  I  so  monstrous,  and  so  dangerous  I  The  steadfast  heart  failed 
aa  I  SAW  the  black  smoke  pouring  from  her  chimneys,  and  heard  the  sharp 
hias  of  the  escaping  steam ;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  hesitated  whether  I 
should  not  order  my  trunk  back,  run  on  shore,  and  make  the  best  of  my 
way  home.  Like  Launcelot  Gobbo  in  the  play,  I  stood  and  dubitated. 
*  Budge,'  quoth  cowardly  fear  at  my  elbow.  ^  Budge  not,'  quoth  the 
apice  of  bravery  in  my  heart,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sense  of  shame  at 
such  an  ignominious  ending  to  my  journey.  But  when  at  last,  like 
Launcelot,  I  had  decided  '  to  use  my  legs,  take  the  start,  and  run  away,' 
the  last  bell  had  rung,  the  plank  was  lifted,  the  boat  pushed  of^  and  my 
£ste  as  a  hero  was  determined. 

But  not  very  heroic  did  I  feel  as  I  listened  to  a  conversation  which  was 
going  on  between  the  captain  of  the  boat  and  some  of  the  passengers,  as 
to  the  probability  of  the  boat's  being  able  to  reach  New-York,  with  a 
head-wind,  and  in  such  a  storm. 

*It  does  pipe  pretty  loud,'  said  the  captain,  'but  I  guess  she'll  wear 
through  ;  at  an^  rate,  as  soon  as  I  think  there  is  any  real  danger,  I  will 
turn  back.'  This  was  cold  comfort  for  a  poor  disheartened  laud-lubber 
Hke  myself,  but  I  presently  forgot  all  minor  woes  in  the  unutterable  miseir 
of  sea  sickness.  As  I  was  lying  helpless  in  my  berth,  prostrated  by  this 
demon  of  the  sea,  I  was  roused  by  a  tremendous  crash  over-head.  Think- 
ing that  my  last  moment  had  come,  I  rushed  upon  deck,  and  found  that 
a  huge  woodpile  had  lost  its  balance  and  fallen  over,  thereby  fi-ightening 
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three  horses  who  were  on  board,  so  that  they  had  broken  loose  from  their 
fastenings,  and  were  careeriog  madly  about  the  deck.  As  I  appeared 
upon  the  scene  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  noise,  I  narrowly  escaped  being 
knocked  down  and  trampled  upon  by  one  of  the  furious  animals;  so  I 
quickly  retreated,  grimly  smiling  to  myself  at  the  thought  that,  of  all  the 
dangers  I  had  pictured  to  myself  as  likely  to  occur  during  my  journey, 
that  of  being  run  over  by  wild  horses,  on  board  a  steam-boat,  had  not 
been  on  the  list. 

But  now  the  storm  increased  in  fury ;  the  little  boat  pitched  and  tum- 
bled and  creaked  and  groaned ;  and  once  more  I  ventured  on  deck,  think- 
ing that  I  would  rather  have  a  fair  chance  for  my  life  in  the  open  sea 
than  be  drowned,  like  a  dog,  in  my  berth.  But  there  the  scene  was  even 
more  fearful,  and  I  cursed  my  folly  for  ever  leaving  my  peaceful  home  to 
trust  my  life  in  such  a  pandemonium  as  this.    I  found  an  old  sea-captain 

from  P in  anxious  expostulation  with  the  steam-boat's  captain. 

*  I  do  n't  know  much  about  your  cooking-stove  craft,'  said  he,  *  but  I  do 
know  that  a  vessel  as  is  a  vessel  could  not  live  five  minutes  longer  against 
such  a  wind  and  with  such  a  sea  as  this ;  so  put  about,  man,  if  you  would 
not  have  the  deaths  of  all  these  people  to  answer  for.'  In  great  agony 
of  mind  I  waited  for  the  captain's  answer.  Just  then  the  boat  gave  a 
tremendous  lurch,  which  seemed  to  strain  every  timber.  *I  believe  you 
are  right,'  he  said,  as  I  thought,  absolutely  turning  pale,  and  directly  after, 
I  saw  him  talking  vnth  the  man  at  the  wheel.  Presently  we  swung 
slowly  round,  and,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  cut  back  through  the 
water  on  our  way  to  Newport.  There  we  passed  a  dreary  enough  day ; 
but  toward  evening  the  wind  changed,  the  rain  ceased,  blue  sky  appeared, 
and  soon  we  were  again  steaming  merrily  over  the  water  in  the  light  of 
a  most  gorgeous  sun-set  ^  Now,  then,  I  understand  the  delights  of  steam- 
boat travelling,'  I  thought,  as  I  sat  on  the  upper  deck  watching  the  rosy 
light  upon  the  sea,  and  the  purple  receding  shore,  as  we  sped  along 
through  the  sparkling  waves.  And  I  own  that  it  was  with  a  slight  touch 
of  pride  and  self-satisfaction  that  I  thought  I  knew  its  dangers  too ;  and 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  wonder  and  horror  of  my  wife  and  children, 
when,  returning  a  travelled  man,  I  should  describe  to  them  the  raging 
waves,  and  the  groaning  boat,  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  furious  storm 
through  which  I  had  passed.  But  the  waves  yet  felt  the  effects  of  the 
storm,  and  I  soon  felt  the  effect  of  the  waves ;  and  before  the  red  twilight 
had  left  the  west^  I  once  more  descended  to  my  berth,  and  soon  fell  into 
pleasant  dreams  of  home.  I  think  I  could  not  have  been  asleep  more 
than  five  minutes  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  '  Fire !  fire  I '  Now, 
then,  my  end  had  surely  come,  for  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  no 
vessel  was  near.  When  I  reached  the  deck,  I  found  the  wood-work  round 
the  engine  all  on  fire,  and  the  men  working  v^ith  all  their  might  to  extin- 
guish it.  I  joined  the  line,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  danger  was  over. 
Grateful  for  my  deliverance  from  this  most  terrible  of  deaths,  once  more 
I  threw  myself  faint  and  exhausted  into  my  berth,  now  become  any  thing 
but  a  bed  of  roses  to  me.  ^  What  next ! '  I  said,  half  laughing  a  kind  of 
hysteric  laugh ;  and  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  w  ben  '  bang, 
bang,  bang,'  just  under  my  head,  sent  me  once  more  on  deck,  where  I 
saw  the  light  on  Fisher's  Island  blazing  just  above  us,  and  heard  from  the 
captain  thai  we  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  owing  to  the  carelessness  or 
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sleepiness  of  the  man  at  the  helm.  *But,'  he  added,  *  there  is  not  mueh 
damage  done ;  she  has  strained  her  fore-foot  a  little,  but  has  sprung  no 
leak,  and  we  shall  reach  New  York  just  as  soon  as  before.*    I  asked  no 

?nestions ;  I  meekly  went  back  to  mj  berth.  As  to  reaching  New- York, 
had  no  idea  that  such  a  thing  was  possible :  indeed,  I  began  to  dis- 
believe in  there  being  such  a  place  at  all,  and  quietly  resigned  myself  to 
passing  the  rest  of  my  days  in  this  strange  boat,  amid  all  the  ezdtements 
and  horrors  which  a  sea-life  affords. 

So  I  lay  patiently  waiting  for  the  next  accident,  and  poidering  over  the 
strange  fact  which  the  captain  had  propounded,  of  a  steam-boat's  having 
feet  Perhaps  her  hind-foot  will  strike  next,  I  thought :  I  wonder  what 
that  will  do.  I  remembered  an  old  song  of  my  father's  about  being 
*  ship-wrecked,  and  murdered,  and  sold  for  a  slave.'  The  first  I  had  already 
experienced,  and  I  supposed  the  other  two  would  certainly  arrive.  And 
so  musing,  I  fell  once  more  asleep,  and  did  not  awaken  again  until  we 
reached  New- York. 

This  was  a  long  time  ago,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  am  now  an  old  man ;  but 
do  you  wonder  that  I  am  glad  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  I  gained  then  as 
a  traveller,  without  again  tempting  the  manifold  dangers  of  the  deep!  and 
that  I  am  willing  to  take  all  the  growing  glories  of  New- York  upon  hear- 
say, and  believe  that  I  can  make  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  best  and 
brightest  in  the '  Empire  City  *  through  the  pages  of  the  EluiCKEBBOCKsaf 
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I  HAYS  wandered,  wandered,  wandered. 

Over  land  and  over  sea ; 
I  have  pondered,  pondered,  pondered. 
On  what  ia^  and  what  must  be : 
Art  is  longer, 
Time  is  stronger 
Ulan  the  Will  nu^pamed  tht  J^m. 

When  to  Damasokna  kneeling^ 

Delicate^  sednctiye  maid  I 
Golden  tribute,  thought  and  feeling, 
With  chivalric  heart  I  paid : 
like  a  flow«r 
In  a  shower, 
Drooped  she,  pleased,  yet  half  afraid. 

And  before  mjr  urgent  paenon. 
Blushing,  with  averted  fac^ 
Shrauk  she,  in  such  timorous  faahioB^ 
That  it  lent  a  double  graee 
To  the  whisper 
She  would  lisp^  or 
The  soft  smile  upon  her  facsb 
XLIL  6 
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It  was  long  ere  I  grew  brarer; 

For  80  delicate  she  seemed, 
Soaree  of  an^  earthly  fjfVor 

In  my  sprmg  of  love  I  dreamed : 
She  appearing 
t  To  my  fearing 

Soul —  champagne,  forth  as  it  creamed  ( 

Miflrht  not  rapture's  wild  enjoyer, 

With  so  fairy-like  a  prize, 
Froye  a  fatal,  fell  destroyer 
Of  his  yisioned  paradise  f 
Hesitating, 
Yet  unsating; 
Drank  I  poison  from  her  eyes. 

Amethystine-hued  they  glistened  -, 
Swayed  her  shape  as  lilies  sway. 
While  entranced  1  fondly  listenea 
To  the  words  she  deigned  to  say : 
£yer  changing,    * 
Idly  ranging 
From  the  grayer  to  the  gay. 

But  at  length  the  dream  was  oyer. 

And  sweet  certainty —  bright  sun! 
Shone  on  me,  the  happy  loyer, 
The  preferred,  the  <»iosen  otiA 
We  had  spoken. 
Bartered  token, 
And  I  held  her,  mine  alone  * 

By  what  delicate  attentions 

Sought  I  then  her  loye  to  bind  t  ^ 
What  deyices,  what  inyentions^ 
Sleeplessly  m^  brain  designed 
To  enchain  her  I 
What  is  yainer 
Than  a  mad  young  loyer*s  mind  f 

Once,  at  night,  I  sought  her  garden. 

On  her  window-blinds  to  gaae; 
Confident  of  easy  pardon. 
Musing  in  impassioned  lays : 
Sunnets  glowing, 
Beauty  uiowing 
As  immortal  as  my  Uys  I 

But  a  truce  to  yain  ambition : 

What  is  this  that  charms  my  blood, 
With  a  thrill  of  black  suspicion 
Freedng  all  the  bounding  flood! 
Why  thus  frigid 
Stand  I  rigid 
As  the  oak-trees  in  the  wood  f 

Damasokna  (  freely  talking 

With  a  man  —  that  man  of  all  I  — 
In  the  moon-lit  mid-night  walking    < 

Yeik  that  Cu^  I  well  recall: 
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Well  I  know  him; 

Well  1 11  show  him 

How  the  insolent  can  fall  I 

Damasgen A I  she,  the  tender, 

6«Dtle,  exquisitely  fine, 
Needing  hourly  to  aefend  her 
From  a  breeze,  such  loye  m  mine : 
Damabcbna  — 
She  I'-'l  mean  a 
Yision,  Eden-born,  diyine  I 

She  in  coarse  and  readj  dalliance 

With  a  low-bom,  low-bred  knave; 
Boaster,  full  of  pot  house  valianee, 
Keither  good,  nor  true^  nor  bra/e : 
Flaming  devils  I 
Laugh  in  revels^ 
Deep  in  Hades^  while  I  ravel 

She  —  whom  I  approached,  adoring  — 

Toyed  with,  hugeed  like  Mkg  or  Katv  ; 
With  thai  wretch^e  road  exploring 
/  had  turned  to  heaven's  gate  I 
Damascena  I 
I  have  been  a 
Fool !    I  am  wiser — not  too  late. 

Wuer  f  —  What  is  wisdom  f    Ask  it 

Of  the  gods  that  throne  above  t 
Is  it  in  Alnasbar's  basketf 
Is  it  in  the  dreams  of  love? 
Is  it  madness? 
Is  it  sadness  ? 
Of  the  serpent^  or  the  dove! 

Peace  1  — let  other  maidens  view  an 

Off-cast  lover  with  a  smile ; 

Let  fM  play  the  reckless  Juan  I 

Men  are  fools^  and  women  vila^ 

like  the  Sj^aniah 

Don,  I  vanish 

From  the  sentimental  filsi 

Gold  and  honor,  power  and  splendor, 

And  the  reverence  which  men 
To  the  mighty  masters  render 
Of  the  sword  and  of  the  pent 
These  shall  try  me, 
The9«  supply  me 
Daxasobnas  ten  times  ten  I 

Fare-thee-well  I   Whilst  nectar  sucking 

From  the  lips  of  yon  base  hound, 
Ask  him  Aow  he  liked  the  d^wking 
In  the  hoTBe-trmtgh  near  the  pound  / 
^    But,  no  more — I 
End  my  story : 
Hark  I  the  engine's  distant  sound  1 
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IvKLnros:  GoiiTAiiinra  SsncHn  or  Ltn,  OoMPOBinoir,  BronKOB,  etc.    Br  Ssabbbd 
DoDOB  Pritt,  Esq.     In  one.YoIume:  pp.  402.    Auoum,  New-Yoii::  Hxkbt  Ou- 

PHAXT. 

When  we  encounter  a  rolume  like  the  One  before  ns,  eyidently  the  work 
of  a  young  man,  with  an  apparent  Icrre  of  literature  for  its  own  sake,  a 
seeming  feeling  for  nature,  and  affections  presumably  fresh  and  young,  we 
cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  be  merely  critical,  nor  to  judge  the  author  by 
the  standard  by  which  the  professional  reriewer  sustains  his  own  position, 
and  endeavors  to  establish  the  position,  intellectually  considered,  of  his  sub- 
ject We  shall  permit  our  author,  therefore,  to  '  speak  fbr  himself,'  both  as 
to  his  yiews  of  criticism,  and  through  his  own  performances ;'  indulging,  ai 
the  same  time,  in  occasional  i|nd  brief  comments  of  our  own.  We  quote 
iflrst  fix>m  the  '  Inkling '  of  ^Bemarlcs  on  Oritieifm : ' 

'  Thb  blacksmith  must  be  tiie  best  Judge  of  iron,  the  tpilor  of  doth.  It  is  true  they 
>maj  be  scholars,  and  ffood  judges  of  other  thines,  but  this  is  no  objection  to  their  exoel- 
Hing  in  the  selection  of  articles  used  daily  by  them :  and  you  would  not  choose  one  to 
uiecide  upon  colors  who  could  not  tell  men  from  blue,  or  red  from  pink.  The  critio 
•should  be  competent  to  judjg^,  and  shomd  not  abuse  his  judgment  with  prejudice,  wit^ 
or  sarcasm.  The  same  subject  may  sucgest  veiy  different  reflections  to  the  same  indi- 
ridual,  depending  upon  time,  plaoe^  the  feelings,  and  previous  reflections.  When 
iriends  leave  you.  Fortune  frowns.  Disease  gnaws  the  bark  from  the  tree  of  Happiness, 
you  ffaze  upon  the  moon,  and  it  is  then  the  pale,  silent  listener  to  your  tale  of  woe ;  let 
■friends  and  health  return,  and  the  bright  silver  moon-beams  dance  upon  the  gentle 
waves.  If  a  work  has  no  merits,  it  is  beneath  critidsm,  as  it  must  show  a  depraved 
'taste  for  any  one  to  be  seen  playing  in  a  filthy  pool ;  and  commendation  of  excellences 
4md  bouities  is  as  much  a  part  of  criticism  as  censure  of  defiects.  A  critic  should  be  a 
friend,  tell  us  for  our  own  benefit  where  he  thinks  we  are  in  fault;  and  in  this  he  mav 
•be  mistaken,  since  no  man  may  Justly  claim  perfection.  He  should  advise  us  of  sucn 
things  as  are  commendable,  that  we  may  compare  his  taste  With  others',  leave  failures^ 
.and  cultivate  parts  more  pleasing  and  suoeessral.' 

-'The  same  subject,'  says  our  author,  'may  suggest  very  different  reflec- 
tions to  the  «ame  individual,  depending  upon  the  time,  place,  the  feelings, 
and  preriovs  reflections.*  Exactly :  and  if  our  young  friend  will  allow  us, 
we  ^1  state  in  the  outset  what  sort  of  '  reflection '  was  '  suggested '  to  our 
mind  by  this  comparison  of  '  Disease  gnawing  the  bark  from  the  tree  of 
Happiness :  *  namely,  an  old  mare,  afiOiicted  with  the  '  heaves,'  gnawing  the 
bark  from  a  tree,  on  the  shady  side  of  a  country  meeting-house.  But,  as 
we  have  already  said,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  *  criticise ; '  for  even  in  this  we 
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'  may  be  mistaken.'    Our  first  extract  is  from  the  poetical  dedication^  which 
commences  QguratiTelj  and  fblicitoosly : 


'  Thuu  is  a  Qtoix,  which  joa  ma^  hare 
About  a  duck  which  wa9  a  little  green, 
That  floated  on  a  pond  one  pleasant  nighty 
Saw  there  a  star  upon  the  water  brigh^ 
Plunged  deeply  for  it  through  the  liquid  flood. 
And  run  its  need  some  inches  in  the  mud. 
The  moral  of  this  tale  tou  well  may  ken — 
Its  application  both  to  books  and  men ; 
The  question  now  before  before  you  seems  to  bc^ 
Will  this  apply  to  'Inklines'  and  to  me? 
The  book  was  written,  little  at  a  time, 
Some  parts  of  it  in  ^yhood's  sunny  dime. 
Before  I  well  had  learned  to  scan  a  rhyme ; 
The  Terse  was  chiefly  written  since  the  chime 
Of  English  bards  feu  sweetly  on  the  ear, 
And  sense  and  sound  combined  the  heart  to  cheer. 
To  please,  instruct,  has  been  the  only  aim 
Which  honest  eflbrts  for  the  work  may  claim : 
To  throw  a  moral  sunshine  round  the  hearth. 
The  dear-loTed  place  where  rirtues  haye  their  birth.' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  the  opening  passages  of  sereral '  composi- 
tions/ which  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  prose  style  of  our  young  author; 
bf^nning  with  some  remarks  '  Upon  Spring : ' 

'Spbino  is  the  most  delightfVil  season  of  the  year.  The  temperature  is  the  most 
Atrmrable  for  health,  whieh  prepares  man  the  better  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  loyelinesa 
The  odor  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  is  borne  upon  the  eentle  breeze,  and  then  the  music 
of  the  feathered  songsters  which  greets  the  ear  is  of  the  most  deligfatliil  kind.  But 
spring  maq  be  better  appreciated  by  contrasting  it  with  the  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
Winter,  with  iCs  dull  monotony  of  snow  and  storms,  has  passed  away;  Summer,  with 
Ha  oppreasiTe  heat,  is  approaching ;  and  Spring,  mild  and  playful,  like  the  lamb  which 
sports  in  the  green  pasture,  stays  a  short  tune,  and  then  glides  into  sultry  Summer. 

'How  much  like  spring  is  the  season  of  youth,  when  the  buddinff  intellect  and  fancy 
seem  to  reTel  in  their  own  sweet  profusion !  Human  existence  is  frequently  compared 
to  a  wilderness  or  desert,  and  the  actors  in  life's  drama  are  likened  unto  the  traveller 
of  some  barren  wate,  whose  present  enjoyment  is  deriyed  from  anticipation  of  future 
good,  or  from  pleasii:^  reflections  upon  the  past  Wbateyer  happiness  we  may  occa- 
monslly  experience  fn>m  the  present  hour,  there  sre  many,  many  times,  when  the 
yascuum  which  we  feeLif  not  the  positiye  pain,  compete  us  to  acknowledge  the  truth  ol 
this  representation.  Man  seldom  or  never  rests  satisfied  with  his  present  condition, 
however j^rosperous :  and  whatever  may  be  his  efforts  to  bring  his  rebellious  passions 
iato  subjection  to  the  will  of  HsAylfk,  they  will  sometimes  escape  through  some  un- 
guarded  avenue  of  the  heart,  and  travel  in  search  of  riches,  pleasure,  or  power.  But 
experience  teuhes  us  to  restrain  the  ardor,  and  moderate  the  expectations  of  youth.' 

Our  next  extract,  which  is  very  brief,  is  an  introduction  to  an  essay  entitled 

*A  Chmpotition:'' 

'To  be  able  to  describe  correctly  occurrences  and  scenes,  and  whatever  we  see  and 
bear,  is  very  desirable,  but  not  often  attainable.  Some,  however,  possess  this  power  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  others;  and  although  we  claim  no  superiority  in  this  par- 
ticular, yet,  as  it  is  a  veiy  desirable  trait,  we  feefdisposed  to  attempt  its  cultivation  by  an 
iaadequate  description  of  a  '  Composition.'  'A  Composition '  is  one  of  those  rare  things 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  are  diflBcnIt  to  describe,  varying  with  its  author  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  and  hence,  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  is  to  be 
governed  by  general  rulea^  and  call  extreme  cases  their  exceptions.' 

The  next  dog*s-ear  in  the  volume  before  us  indicates  the  hcaU  of  a  trea- 
tise ^Otk  lib  Choke  of  a  Profeaeum^^  in  which  the  following  fiwrts  are  set 
foth: 

*  Tsa  ohoioe  of  a  profession  or  oooupation  for  life  is  an  eyent  of  such  frequent  oocor- 
that  it  cannot  excite  interest  by  its  novelty,  end  yet  the  magnltode  of  the  < 
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quences  which  depend  upon  the  choice  is  probablj  ne^er  full^  apj)reciated.  The  hap- 
piness of  a  man's  whole  ufe  often  deoends  materially  upon  his  wisdom  in  choosing  an 
occupation,  to  which  his  natural  abilities,  taste,  habits,  and  previous  acquirements,  all 
unite  in  directing  him,  as  the  one  in  which  he  may  reasonably  hope  for  success.  And 
if  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  natural  difference  in  talent,  ability,  or  capacity  to  learn,  thia 
difference  should  carefVdly  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  occupation. 
The  *  natural  traits  of  character,'  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  may  eminently  qualify 


an  individual  for  some  particular  occupation,  and  may  almost  insure  his  success  in  tka:^; 
and  these  veiy  *  traits '^may  make  emmence  doubtful  in  any  other  pursuit' 

Turning  farther  on,  we  find  an  '  Inkling'  ^On  Envy^  a  subject  which  it 
thus  '  opened  up '  to  the  reader : 

'Ws  admire  the  noble  characteristiGa  of  our  nature.  They  are  something  upon 
which  the  poet  and  philosopher  have  ever  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure.  They  have 
always  been  the  fiivorite  theme  of  song  and  declamation.  Ana  surely  benevolence^ 
beneficence,  and  charity  can  never  be  extolled  beyond  their  worth,  for  thev  are  tiie 
chain  which  binds  society  together,  the  luminaries  which  cast  a  ray  of  sunshine  over 
scenes  darkened  by  theprevalenoe  of  baser  passions.    Yet,  as  much  as  we  admire  them, 

'    ■  •  lovelii 


and  gladly  as  we  would  linger  upon  their  Ibveliness,  the  compound  mixture  of  human 
nature  makes  it  painfully  necessary  to  attend  to  those  viler  propensities  which  sow  the 
seed  of  diA»rd  and  contention.  And  we  would  do  it  without  ezafgeration,  and  with 
all  becoming  charity;  for  without  charity,  while  man  is  imperfect,  harmony  can  never 
long  exist' 

From  an  'Inkling*  on  the  ^Obligations  of  American  TbufA*  we  take  the 
ensuing  passage.  It  strikes  us  forcibly,  'at  this  present  writing,*  that  we 
have  seen  the  same  sentiments,  better  expressed,  before :  but  we  '  may  be 
mistaken :  * 


'  Whkn  we  look  around  us  and  behold  the  happy  condition  of  our  country,  the  i 
which  has  attended  its  enterprises,  and  the  general  prosperity  which  prevails  through 
its  extensive  dominions,  there  is  a  charm  which  mingles  with  the  feelings  of  everv 
American ;  and  the  bosom  is  a^tated  with  emotion,  when  we  contrast  the  present  with 
the  past,  and  hear  recounted  IVom  the  lips  of  the  veteran^  the  tragic  scenes  which 
obtained  our  freedom.  Every  class  of  citizens  rejoices  in  reviewing  the  past  and  antid* 
gating  the  future;  but  none  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  youth  of  this  republio. 
The  past  presents  them  scenes  which  they  are  proud  to  contemplate  — scenes  of  toil 
and  danger,  I  had  almost  said,  without  a  parallel.  A  few  yean  since,  and  what  may 
now  be  called  a  powerful  republic  was  an  infitnt  colony,  driven  bv  the  persecutions  (h 
the  old  world  from  the  land  of  its  nativity  and  the  comforts  or  civilized  life,  to  the 
gloomy  shores  west  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  only  inhabitant  was  the  merciless  savage. 
Few  we  denominate  men,  would  purchase  even  liberty  and  all  its  blessings  with  so 
much  expense.  But  they  were  inured  to  hardship,  and  no  danger  or  privation  oould 
appal  them  when  an  unfettered  conscience  was  the  recompense.  They  prized  liberty 
as  the  greatest  boon  which  Hbavbn  could  besto^^  and  wnile  they  were  securing  for 
themselves  its  blessings,  they  were  conscious  of  lafing  the  foundation  for  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  future  generations,  which  would  yet  rise  and  call  them  blessed.^ 

As  this  is  a  scientific  age,  and  many  things  are  done  now  that  were  not 
used  to  be  done,hear  our  young  author^s  profound  thoughts  on  tKat  theme : 

'Thb  present  is  an  age  remarkable  for  discoveries  and  improvements,  not  in  any  one 
department  of  human  enterprise,  but  in  all  the  various  callings  ^hich  men  punue. 
The  patents  and  Uboivsaving  machines  which  have  been  invental  within  a  quaner  of  a 
oehtury,  are  almost  numberless.  Various  departments  of  science  have,  through  the 
penetrating  investigation  of  the  present  age,  been  brought  to  a  much  greater  state  of 
perfection  than  formerly  was  known.  Subjects  intricate  and  abstruse  have  been  found 
to  be  based  upon  a  few  simple,  elementary  principles,  and  hence  their  investigation 
requires  less  tune  and  produces  more  pleasure.  But  there  are  fields  which  the  most 
sagacious  have  endeavored  to  explore,  without  success.  Some,  indeed,  profess  to  have 
made  important  discoveries  in  them,  but  their  plans,  being  impracticable,  an  viewed  as 
chimerioil  schemes.  Tet^  notwithstanding  former  failures,  who  can  doubt  that  this  age, 
in  which  blind  projudice  and  sopentition  are  to  bid  the  world  an  everiasting  farewelly 
in  which  men  an  not  influencea  in  their  belief  upon  a  subject  by  their  mora  illiterate 
ancestors,  but  by  the  results  of  deep-searching  investigation ;  who  can  doubt  that  such 
an  age  will  proauce  ffeniuses  who  will  be  able  to  overcome  every  obstacle  in  exploring 
these  untried  paths  V 
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In  considering  farther  these  prose  '  compositions/  we  must  content  our- 
Belyes  with  the  thoughts  ^On  Contentment^^  and  one  other,  with  which  we 
shall  contrast  it : 

'Amoho  the  man^  rules  which  hare  been  given  hr  the  wise  in  different  ages  for 
adTsncing  the  happiness  of  man,  there  is  one  which  nas  been  uniyersallr  adoDted  in 
theoiy,  bat  ahnost  wboUj  disregarded  in  practice.    The  sentiment  i 


» lonff  and  so  generally  admitted  as  true,  that  it  might  perhaps  with  some  proprietj 
be  caUed  a  proverb,  if  there  be  anj  particular  distincuon  m  the  terms;  but  be  that  ae 
it  maj,  its  well-known  name  is  Ck)ntentment  This  rule  maintains  that  contentment  is 
it^tj,  and  that  all  who  wish  to  be  happ^  have  only  to  bound  their  wishes  by  their 
power  to  ffratify  them.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  much  better  way  for  men  to  obtain  their 
olgeet — wr  the  grand  object  of  all  is  happiness — than  the  various  methods  so  eagerly 
nursned  by  most  men.  It  is  not  the  lot  of  all  who  seek  wealth  to  obtain  it;  ana  the 
nw  who  aooomplish  their  purpose,  prove  by  experience  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  the 
reality,  which  dia^points  their  expectations ! ' 

Now,  in  'compositions/  it  is  the  wont  of  school-boys  to  *put  the  best  foot 
foremost ;  *  and  this  we  have  permitted  our  author  to  do :  and  we  now  say 
to  him,  in  aU  friendliness,  that  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  assuredly  regret 
haying  placed  such  platitudes  before  the  public.  Did  he  think  them  new,  or 
poresented^  in  any  new  form ?  Did  he  expect  them  to  'instruct'  any  body, 
beyond  what  they  had  heard  a  hundred  times  before,  in  language  as  felicitous 
as  his  is  j^uns  and  common-place  ?  What  has  he  said,  in  all  these  extracts, 
that  is  not  simply  an  Mncontroyertible  fact'  only,  and  as  'old  as  the  seven 
hflk? '    Will  it  not  remind  his  reader  of  the  lines : 

'Boeroir  isn't  in  Bengal ; 

Flannel  drawers  are  n't  made  of  tripe; 
Lobsters  wear  no  specs  at  all, 
And  cows  do  n't  smoke  the  German  pipe? ' 

Kor  is  our  author  much  more  to  be  commended  in  his  fanciful  than  in  his 
*  instmctiTe '  essays.    Witness  these  sage  reflections  on  a  rainy  day : 

'  Wbo  has  never  seen  a  rainy  day?  This  question  requires  no  direct  answer,  for  the 
answer  is  implied  in  the  question  itself.  Rainy  days  ma^  be  divided  into  two  gr^al 
claases,  literal  and  figurative.  The  literal  ma}r  be  subdivided  into  a  variety  almost 
equal  to  the  number  of  flowers  which  some  botanist  has  given  —  forty  thousand^  leaving 
a  great  variety  to  blush  unseen,  and  wither  without  even  a  name.  But  what  is  a  rainy 
'     "    *"  '    '  *  '    "      '   '  '       *  *  *   ct- 


day?  Day,  as  distinguished  from  night,  includes  the  time  between  the  rising  and  set- 
tiii^  of  the  sun ;  ana  rain  is  water  descending  from  the  clouds,  sometimes  sfowly  and 
in  small  particles,  sometimes  swiftly,  and  in  numberless  drops,  filling  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, equal  in  diameter  to  the  largest  shot  which  sportsmen  use  for  cracks  and  pigeons. 
It  is  fortunate  for  human  bipeds  that  those  large  drops  are  made  a  liquid  substance,  and 
with  specific  gravitv  less  than  the  metal  referred  to,  otherwise  the  prediction  of  a  oer- 
tain  JuLLBB  might  nave  been  accomplished  before  it  was  prognosticated.' 

Now,  to  show  how  much  better  our  young  author  can  write  when  he  is  not 

'making  a  ''composition'  right  out  of  his  head,'  take  this  little  gem  of  a 

picture  fit)m  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  a  friend : 
• 
'  THnros  here  remain  in  statu  quo.  We  have  storms  and  sunshine,  about  the  usual 
quantity  of  fogs  and  clouds,  and  some  fair  weather,  when  shadows  can  only  be  seen  ss 
yoQ  torn  from  the  sun  or  remove  to  the  shade.  For  my  part,  g^ve  me  the  south  side  of 
the  fence  when  the  Sun  shines:  and  as  for  storms^  the  most  agreeable  shower  is  when  it 
nuns  susar-plums.  When  spring  returns  again,  I  intend  to  chase  the  first  butter-fly  that 
eomes  along.  Speaking  of  butter-flies,  reminds  me  of  school-boy  days  long  since  passed 
away,  when  we  would  gather  around  a  score  of  little  yellow-winn,  and  irotch  them  as 
they  changed  companions,  fluttering  around  in  groups,  and  then  floating  away  to  extract 
honey  from  a  thistie-flower.  Once  we  found  a  large  one  with  various  colors,  and  after . 
a  long  chase  we  caught  it  in  a  hat,  and  one  of  us  having  a  handkerchief  with  which  the 
hat  was  covered,  we  alternately  took  a  peep  with  as  much  pleasure  as  large  boys  look 
through  glasses  st  pictures  of  cities.    One  cusoovered  only  a  variety  of  beaSifiil  colors : 
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•Dotlier  discorered  tbe  letter  W  in  black  on  fhe  wings,  and  ndd  H  metnt  that  there 
would  be  War  Tery  soon ;  and  a  little  girl  saw  a  fim,  which,  ohe  said,  the  butter-fly  used 
without  doubt  when  it  was  warm/ 

Now  this  U  natural,  simple,  unpretending,  and  shows  the  writer  to  be  an 
obserrer  and  a  lover  of  the  kittle  things*  in  Nature,  which  go  to  make  up 
the  satisfying  joy  of  her  devotee.  And  how  much  better  is  it  than  all  the 
stilted,  pumped-up  affectation  of  st jle  <m*  feeling  in  the  w(»-ld  f 

We  can  say  but  little  for  Mr.  Pratt's  poetry.  He  has  some  fadffty,  and 
many  faults,  in  Terse-making.  His  thoughts  are  often  not  without  merit, 
although  seldom  new,  or  expressed  with  originality.  This  we  could  proye 
by  numerous  passages  we  had  pencilled,  but  for  which  we  have  no  space. 
Our  belief  is,  that  he  has  sent  to  press,  in  the  well-executed  book  under 
notice,  yery  many  things  that  a  more  mature  judgment  would  have  kept  firom 
the  public  eye;  and  that  he  will  live  to  thank  us  for  in<Hcating  thus  mudi  to 
him,  with  a  tenkness  that  has  nothing  in  it  beside  a  wish  to  do  him  a 
seryioeL 


Thb  G0UB8B  or  EifPiB%  VoTAGa  op  Lifk,  and  other  Pictures,  of  Thomas  Goli,  K.  A. 
With  Selections  from  his  Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  illastratire  of  his 
Life.  Ghsraeter,  and  Gknius.  Br  Louis  L.  Nobui.  In  one  Tolome:  {^  416.  New* 
York:  Gounsir,  Lampobt,  AND  CoMPAMT.  ^ 

This  work  will  be  welcomed  with  pleasure  by  the  numerous  admirers  of 
Mr.  CoLB,  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist  It  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  friend 
and  neighbor,  himself  a  writer  of  honorable  repute,  both  in  prose  and  yerse, 
who  knew  his  subject  intimately ;  at  the  time,  moreoyer,  when  the  great  pic- 
tures which  win  carry  Golb*s  name  down  to  posterity,  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  highest  art  <tf  the  country,  were  perpetually-recurring  themes 
of  conyersation  between  the  artist  and  his  Inend,  by  which  his  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  ii^Uectual  processes,  became  matters  of  constant  and  fiunfliar 
obseryation.  As  to  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Cole's  pencil,  the  bent  and 
purpose  of  his  mind,  and  his  personal  bearing  and  manner,  our  readers  will 
remember  that  we  presented  an  extended  consideration  of  them,  in  extracts 
from  an  exeeUent  address  by  Mr.  Bryant,  published  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
lamented  friend.  In  the  present  yolume  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  follow 
Ifr.  G<»«B  frwa  his  birth  and  school-days  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  embracing 
his  early  loye  fbr  nature  and  art ;  his  pedestrian  tours  in  the  West  as  a  portrait- 
painter;  his  yoyages  abroad;  his  study  of  nature  in  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  of  the  old  masters  at  Rome ;  with  letters  and  criticisms  upon  all  that  he 
felt  and  all  that  he  saw.  In  these,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Cole  as  we  did, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  possess  the  deepest  interest;  nor  will  they  proye  of 
much  less  interest  to  readers  who  had  not  that  pleasure.  Hfe  was  heart 
and  floui  a  painter.  He  worshipped  Nature  as  a  mistress,  and  Art  as  her 
loyely  hand-maid.  It  was  impossible  to  stand  with  him  by  the  side  of  one 
of  his  beautiful  and  preeminently  suggestiye  and  instructiye  pictures,  and 
not  feel  that  you  had  by  your  side  a  Christian,  a  soul-fuU  painter,  and  a  prac- 
tical worshipper  of '  diyine  Natitrb.'  We  haye  neyer  fbrgotten  a  few  remarks 
which  he  made,  many  years  ago  in  the  sanctum,  upon  the  influence  of  Qreek 
art  in  sueoeMiye  ages,  and  the  liying  character  of  its  beauty. 
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Mr.  KoBLE  has  performed  bis  labor  of  fnendsbip  lovingly  and  well.  If 
there  is  a  fault  to  be  foand  with  his  Tolame,  we  should  point  to  what  we 
consider  the  somewhat  exaggerated  praise  of  his  subject's  'conversational 
powers.*  Mr.  Cole  was  a  modest,  simple,  plain-speaking  man,  of  feeling  and 
of  true  poetical  sensibility,  and  he  expressed  unaffectedly  what  he  felt ;  but 
to  our  conception,  he  was  the  Ikrthest  possible  removed  from  that  class  of 
talkers  who  *■  speak,'  not  because  thej  have  any  thing  to  say,  but  because 
they  have  earned  the  reputation  of  ^  eomer$ationiit» ; '  a  species  of  intolera- 
ble bores  whom,  when  we  encounter,  we  straightway  long  for  the  hat  that 
Bits  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  and  an  early  opportunity  to  escape  from  the 
*  wishy,  washy,  everlasting  flood '  of  lingual  exercises,  into  the  open  air.  Mr. 
Cole's  written  descriptions,  either  of  objects  in  nature  or  in  art,  or  of  his 
personal  emotions,  were  also  always  characteristically  simple  and  direct  His 
communications  to  the  Knickerbockeb,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  were  of  this 
description,  as  many  of  our  earlier  readers  will  well  remember.  Mr.  Noble  has 
made  his  selections  with  good  taste,  and  we  heartily  coqimend  his  volume  to 
a  cordial  public  acceptance.  The  enterprising  publishers  have  presented  the 
book  in  a  handsome  form  and  dress ;  leaving  us  nothing  to  regret,  save  the 
absence  of  a  few  good  engravings,  representing  some  of  the  renowned  pic- 
tures of  which  the  volume  treats.  Perhaps  this  may  be  done  in  some  sub- 
sequent edition. 


Pbwiatics.  Br  Richabo  Hatwardb.  Dluatrated  with.Wood-EngravingB  froia  Designs 
br  Elliott.  Dablbt,  Kknsvtt,  Hicks,  and  Bossitbr.  '  In  one  volume :  pp.  W.  New- 
Tork :  D.  Applbtoit  aitd  Compawt. 

A  XBBS  announcement  of  the  publication  of  this  very  beautiful  volume  has 
already  been  made  in  these  pages ;  but  we  reluct  at  permitting  it  to  pass 
without  &rther  notice,  simply  because  a  portion  of  its  contents  has  appeared, 
at  different  times,  in  the  Knickerbockeb.  It  is  too  rare  an  occurrence  for  a 
genUeman,  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  toilful  pursuits  of  trade,  to  employ 
his  hours  of  leisure  in  intellectual  recreations,  which  confer  pleasure  alike 
upon  himself  and  his  readers,  to  pass  without  remark  and  without  commenda- 
tion. But  the  work  before  us  claims  no  especial  consideration  on  that  score. 
It  is  not  as  a  piece  of  penmanship  from  the  hand  of  a  blind  man,  or  a  musical 
composition  from  a  deaf  mute,  that  this  genial  book  is  to  be  regarded.  It 
affords  in  itself  another  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  our  best 
writers  are  not  always  those  who  devote  themselves  to  literature  strictiy 
as  a  profession.  We  can  call  to  mind — we  do  call  to  mind  involuntarily, 
as  we  write — American  'authors,'  so-called,  who  in  any  half  dozen  of  their 
works  cannot  show  a  tithe  of  the  keen  observation  of  men  and  manners,  the 
perception  and  dear  limnings  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  truthful 
defineations  and  contrasts  of  character,  which  may  be  found  in  this  volume. 
And  now,  evea  at  the  risk  of  repeating  a  portion  of  our  Magazine  to  some  of 
our  older  readers,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  a  few  gems 
of  description,  which  if  W6  re-read  with  renewed  pleasure,  in  the  book  before 
OS,  it  may  be  assumed  will  not  be  less  inter^ting  to  those  who  Mow  ub  an 
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this  notice.  The  lines  entitled  ^A  Babyloniah  Ditty  *  have  been  frequtetlj 
quoted,  but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  three  or  foar  stanzafi  from  it,  aa  com- 
bining, to  our  conception,  the  beauty  of  a  painted  landscape,  and  the  'rar^ 
art  of  musical  words :  * 

'  Thsrb  amid  the  sandj  reaches,  in  among  the  pines  and  beeohea^ 

Oaks,  and  various  other  kinds  of  old  primeval  forest-trees. 
Did  we  wander  in  the  noon-light,  or  beneath  the  silver  moon-light, 
WJMt  in  ledge$  tigked  the  tSdge*  to  ths  mU  sahAricnu  breete. 

'  Oh  I  I  loved  her  as  a  sister — often,  often-times  I  kissed  her, 

Holding  prest  against  my  vest  her  slender,  soft,  seductive  hand; 
Often,  by  mj  mid-night  taper,  filled  at  least  a  quire  of  paper 
With  some  graphic  ode,  or  sapphic,  'To  the  njmph  of  Babj-land.' 

'  Oft  we  saw  the  dim  blue  high-lands,  Conej,  Oak,  and  other  islands, 

(IfoUs  that  dot  ths  dimpled  bosom  of  the  eunmy  eummer  tea,) 
Or  *mid  polished  leaves  of  lotus,  whereso'er  our  skiff  would  float  us, 
Any  wnere,  where  none  could  note  us,  there  we  sought  alone  to  be. 

'Thus  till  summer  was  senescent,  and  the  woods  were  iridescent, 
Dolphin-tints,  and  hectic-hints  of  what  was  shortlv  comine  on. 
Did  I  worship  Amy  Milton:  fragile  was  the  faith  I  Duilt  on! 
Then  we  parted;  broken-hearted  I,  when  she  left  Babylon. 

'As  upon  the  moveless  water  lies  the  motionless  ftigata. 

Fhnn  her  spars  and  spidery  outlines  lightly  on  the  lucid  plain, 
But  whene'er  the  fresh  breeze  bloweth,  to  more  distant  oceans  goeth. 

Never  more  the  old  haunt  knoweth.  never  more  returns  again  — 

'So  is  Woman  evanescent;  shifting  with  the  shifting  present; 

Changing  like  the  changing  tide,  and  faithless  as  tne  fickle  sea; 

Lifl^ter  than  the  wind-blown  thistle ;  falser  than  the  fowler's  whistle 

Was  that  coaxing  piece  of  hoaxing — Amt  Milton's  love  to  me.' 

Thea^iare  lines  that  require  no  comment  Thej  carry  their  own  com- 
mendation with  them.  The  poem  of  ^Eetahel^  which  is  almost  equally 
felicitous,  appeared  too  recently  in  these  pages,  as  one  of  the '  Cbnturt  Papers,' 
to  be  quoted  here.  The  essay  on  ^Old  BoohSy  in  its  loving  appreciation  of 
the  writers  of  the  golden  days  of  Old  English  Literature,  will  continually 
remind  the  reader  of  Charles  Lamb  ;  a  man  whom  our  author  resembles  in 
more  points  than  one.  If,  like  Lamb,  he  is,  in  business-hours,  a  '  slave  to  the 
day-book  and  ledger,'  his  tranquil  evenrngs,  like  Elia's,  have  evidently  been 
passed  in  affectionate  companionship  with  his  '  beloved  folios.' 

The  story  of  *Aunt  Miranda '  appeared  in  advance  of  the  publication  of 
'  pRiSMATics,'  in  the  Knickerbocker  ;  and  many  an  eye  has  moistened  over 
its  simple  but  most  effective  records.  *  Orange- Blossoms^^  a  tale  of  love  and 
marriage,  is  no  whit  behind  it,  in  picturesque  grouping  of  scene  and  charac- 
ter ;  but  to  that  we  must  commend  the  reader  in  the  volume  itself.  From 
*The  First  Oyster-Eater^  we  select  a  single  passage,  describing  the  manner 
in  which  that  fortunate  individual  first  *  scraped  acquaintance '  with  that  now 
illustrious  bivalve : 

'Thb  word  Otstbr  is  unquestionably  j^rimi^ioe.  The  broad  open  vowel-sound  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  primal^  spontaneous  thought  that  found  utterance  when  the  soft 
seductive  mollusc  first  exposed  its  white  bosom  in  its  pearly  shell  to  the  enraptured 
gaze  of  aboriginal  man !  Is  there  a  question  about  it  ?  Does  not  every  one  know,  when 
be  sees  an  ovater,  that  that  is  its  namef  And  hence  we  reason  that  it  originated  in 
Britain,  was  latinised  by  the  Romans,  renlevined  by  the  Saxons,  corrupted  by  the  Teu- 
tons, and  finally  barbecued  by  the  French.  Oh,  philological  ladder  by  which  we  mount 
upward,  until  we  emerge  beneath  the  clear  vertical  light  of  Truth ! !  Methinks  I  see 
the  Fuar  OTsnarEATXR  I    A  brawny,  naked  savage,  with  his  wild  hair  matted  over  his 
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wild  eyes,  a  zodiac  of  fierj  stars  tattooed  across  his  muscular  breast — unclad,  unsan- 
dalled,"hir8ute  and  hungry  —  be  breaks  through  the  under-woods  that  margin  the  beach. 
and  stands  alone  upon  the  sea-shore,  with  nothingin  one  hand  but  his  unsuccessful 
boar«pear,  and  nothing  in  the  other  but  his  fist  There  he  beholds  a  splendid  pano- 
niDa!  The  west  all  a-glow;  the  conscious  wares'  blushing  as  the  warm  sun  sinks 
to  their  embraces;  the  blue  sea  on  his  left;  the  interminable  forest  on  his  right  j  and 
the  creamy  sea-sand  curring  in  delicate  traoery  between.  A  Pieturs  and  a  Chvld  of 
Kature  I  Delightedly  he  plunges  in  the  foam,  and  swims  to  the  bald  crown  of  a  rock 
that  uplifts  itself  aboTe  the  waves.  Seating  himself,  he  gazes  upon  the  calm  expanse 
beyond,  and  swii^  his  legs  a^inst  the  moss  that  spins  its  filmj;  tendrils  in  the  brine. 
Suddenly  he  utters  a  cry ;  spnngs  up ;  the  blood  streams  from  his  foot.  With  barbar- 
oos  fuiy  he  tears  up  masses  orsesrmoss,  and  with  it,  d^tering  families  of  testaoea. 
Dashing  them  down  upon  the  rock,  he  perceires  a  liquor  exuding  from  the  fingments ; 
he  sees  the  white,  pulpy,  delicate  morsel  half-hidden  m  the  cracked  shell,  and  mstinct- 
iyeiy  reaching  upward,  his  hand  finds  mouth,  and  amidst  a  saTage,  triumphant  degluti- 
tion, he  murmurs — Otstbr!!  Champing,  m  his  uncouth  fashion,  bits  of  shell  and 
•ea-weed,  with  unoontrolUble  pleasure  ne  masters  this  mystery  of  a  new  sensation,  and 
not  until  the  gray  veil  of  night  is  drawn  oyer  the  distant  waters,  does  he  leave  the  rock, 
orered  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory.' 

For  an  example  of  analytical  criticism,  we  would  commend  to  the  perusal 
of  the  reader  the  essay  upon  ^Wit  and  Evmor^  and  the  remarks  upon 
^Alliteration^  In  the  ktter,  we  think  that  in  some  instances  the  writer  has 
carried  his  theory  a  little  too  &r;  although  the  general  argument  is  unques- 
tionably well  based.  In  quoting  examples  of  the  liquidity  of  the  letter  I  in 
poetry,  two  passages,  among  others  cited,  might  have  been  presented,  which 
always  struck  us  (naturally  enough,  perhaps)  as  very  beautiful.  The  first 
embraces  two  stanzas  from  the  ^Linee  on  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery j*  near  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  late  Willis  Gatlobd  Clark  ;  and  the  second  the  last  two 
lines  of  a  closing  stanza  in  another  litde  poem  by  the  same  writer : 

'Hbbb  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  shall  lie. 

Life's  lingering  languors  o'er,  its  labors  done. 
Where  waving  iMughs  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky 
Admit  the  nrewell  radiance  of  the  sun.' 

'Here  the  long  concourse  from  the  murmuring  town, 
With  funeral-pace  and  slow,  shall  enter  in, 
To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down, 
No  more  to  suffer,  and  no  more  to  sin.' 

Whenj  or  in  what  occasional  fugitive  effusion  the  couplet  below  appeared, 
we  do  not  now  remember ;  but  we  tbink  it  formed  the  conclusion  of  a  brief 
tribute  to  a  lady-friend,  in  the  pages  of  an  album,  when  those  ^  omnium- 
gatherums  *  of  poor  yerse  and  worse  prose  were  more  in  rogue  than  at  pre- 
ttnt: 

'  Oh,  who  on  earth  would  love  to  live. 
Unless  he  lived  to  lovet ' 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  without  adverting  to  the  high  character  of 
its  illustrations  and  its  typography,  which  reflect  so  much  credit  upon  the 
liberality  and  good  taste  of  the  publishers.  The  designs,  which  were  a  *  Ubor 
of  love '  on  the  part  of  the  eminent  artists  who  prepared  them,  have  been 
beautifully  transferred  by  the  engravers;  while  the  thick,  smooth,  white 
paper,  and  excellent  printing,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  '  Finally,  and  to 
conclude : '  a  more  pleasant  companion  for  an  uneipployed  hour ;  a  more 
nAtter-fuIl,  enjoyable  tome,  in  a  small  compass ;  a  work  better  calculated  to 
please  alike  the  heart,  the  fimcy,  and  the  eye,  we  cannot  now  recal,  than  this 
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Huae  ehjtfming  ririume  of  '  Psi8iiA.nos,'  by  our  old  correspondent,  '  Richaxd 
Hatwabdb.* 


Ifaiont  OF  Masoarr  FOLLms  Oiboli.    In  two  Tolnmes.    Boston :  Pmuivf^  Sammov, 
AMD  GoMPAiiv.    SeeoBd  NotiM.    1858. 

BiantsoN  *  hits  the  luul  on  the  head '  when  he  says  of  Maboaur  Fcllbb's 
letters:  '  Thej  are  tinted  with  a  mysticism  which^  me  appears  so  much  an 
aflbir  of  eonMtitutUn^  that  it  claims  no  more  respect  than  the  charity  or 
patriotism  of  a  man  who  has  dined  well,  and  feels  better  for  it'  The  truth 
is,  that  Maboaest's  estimate  of  truth  was  the.  highest  &ct  fat  her  conscious- 
ness. When  Tery  young,  as  she  relates  in  the  touching  stoiy  of  Mabiara, 
she  had  been  betrayed  by  a  school-girl  pique  into  ftbehood  and  calumny,  and 
discovery  was  the  prelude  to  reform.  From  that  hour,  the  loye  of  truth  and 
irirtue  became  the  central  piTot  on  whidi  her  whole  character  revolved*  Her 
word  and  dealings  shone  transparent  as  oystaL  What  she  gave^  she  asked 
'Nothing  but  truth  will  do;  no  love  win  serve  that  is  not  eternal,  and  as  largo 
as  the  universei*  '  I  have  knowp  her,  by  the  severity  of  her  truth,  mow 
down  a  crop  of  evil  like  the  angel  of  retribution  itself,  and  could  not  sufift- 
dently  admire  her  courage.  A  conversation  she  had  with  Mr.  ^— — ,  just  before 
he  went  to  Europe,  was  one  of  these  things ;  and  there  was  not  a  partide  of 
ill-will  in  it,  but  it  was  truth  which  she  could  not  help  seeing  and  utteringi 
nor  he  refuse  to  accept 

'  My  friends  told  me  of  a  similar  verdict  pronouhced  upon  Mr.  — '^-,  aft 
Paris,  which  they  siud  was  perfectly  tremendous.     They  themselves  sat 

breathless ;  Mr. was  struck  dumb ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  wonder 

and  amazement,  yet  gaiing  too  with  an  attention  which  seemed  lik^  fiiscinv 
tion.  When  she  had  done,  he  still  looked  to  see  if  she  was  to  say  more ;  and 
when  he  found  she  had  really  finished,  he  arose,  tqok  his  hat;  said  &intly,  *  I 

thank  you,*  and  left  the  room.    He  afterward  said  to  Mr. ,  '  I  never  shall 

speak  ill  of  her;  she  has  done  me  good.' ' 

In  August  of  1846,  Maroaret  carried  out  a  long-cherished  desire  of  visit- 
ing Europe,  in  order  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  its  forms,  ideas,  and  men, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  wider  horizon  of  experience. 

There  she  saw  Mazzini,  Wordsworts,  De  Quincbt,  Chalmers,  Joanna 
Bail  LIB,  the  the  Howrrrs,  Southwood  Sioth,  and  Carltlb.  Thokas  Car- 
LTLB,  whose  talk  was  as  copious  and  more  amuang  than  that  of  Coleridgi^ 
drew  from  Maroabbt  the  following  good-humored  complaint:  He  'allows  no 
one  a  chance,  but  bears  down  all  opposition,  not  only  by  his  wit  and  onset  of 
words,  resistless  in  their  sharpness  as  so  many  bayonets,  but  by  actual  phy- 
dcal  superiority,  raising  his  voice,  and  rushing  on  his  opponent  with  a  torrent 
of  sound.*  From  EngUmd  again,  to  Paris,  where  she  saw  Qbobob  Sanu;  a 
woman  who  '  needs  no  defence,  but  only  to  be  understood,  for  she  has  bravely 
acted  out  her  natare,  and  always  with  good  intentions.'  She  visited,  also, 
La  Mbnnais,  the  Apo$iU  of  Democracy  ;  and  Bbranger,  the  people's  poet ; 
^^  saw  and  touched  the  manuscripts  U  Rocssbav,  a  man  of  whose  genius 
*ood  in  great  admiration.  From  Paris  to  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  study- 
9  arts  of  a  country  whose  Uterature  was  a  part  of  her  existence,  and 
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making  mtaaj  friends;  aboye  all,  Mazzini,  whose  sterling  effi>rt8  in  behalf  of 
itaMan  progress  she  iUly  considered  and  estimated.  *'  He  has  stood  alone  ki 
Italy,  on  a  sunny  height,  &r  above  the  stature  of  other  men.  He  has  fought 
a  great  fight  against  folfy,  compromise,  and  treason ;  steadfiet  in  his  oonTio- 
tioiis,  and  of  almost  mhraculous  energy  to  sustain  them,  is  he.* 

In  December  of  1847,  Maroarbt  was  privately  espoused  to  GiovAMBn 
AiroBiO  OssoLi,  one  of  the  Italian  liberals,  and  endured  with  him  the  strug. 
gles  and  trials  of  the  reyolution ;  and  on  the  17th  of  May,  1860,  amid  prayers 
and  presNitiments,  ^e  •embarked  with  her  husband  and  child  on  the  barque 
Elizabbte,  for  New-York.  The  story  of  the  shqiwreck,  the  loss,  and  piratical 
bmtaiity,  has  been  tdd  by  a  hundred  pens,  and  is  engraved  on  tens  of  hun- 
dreds of  hearts.  Only  the  dead  body  t>f  the  beautiful  Anoslino  was  rescued, 
of  all  Maboabr^s  treasures,  from  tfattt  terrible  destruction,  which  swept  her, 
with  all  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  life,  into  an  unexpected  grave,  but  whidi 
brought  to  her  the  glorified  reality,  transcending  all  her  hopes,  and  but  faintly 
^fpified  in  the  highest  hoars  oi  her  experience. 

*In  person,  Maboabbt  was  rather  under  the  middle  height  She  had  a 
fiuse  and  frame  that  would  indicate  fiifaiess  and  tenacity  of  life ;  her  com- 
plexion was  fidr,  with  strong  Mr  hair.*  She  was  careful  and  tasteful  iu  her 
dress,  and  of  lady-like  self-possession.  She  was  naturally  inclined^  luxury 
and  good  appearance  before  the  world.  Her  tempeiament  was  predominantly 
what  the  physiologist  would  call  nervous-sanguine.  Beauty  she  had  not; 
but  the  expressive  feature,  and  air  of  mingled  dignity  and  impulse,  gave  her 
•  commanding  charm.  Such  is  the  description  which  these  volumes  give  of 
her  person.  She  was  always  painftilly  conscientious  in  the  performance  of 
duties,  and  thought,  read,  and  wrote  much,  in  defiance  of  severe  bodily  pain. 
Of  her  character  we  have  spoken  much  in  various  parts  of  this  notice.  Her 
life  developed  itself  in  common-sense  and  passionate  energy ;  and  these  char- 
acteristics were  always  subordinated  to  a  terrible  sincerity,  stem  integrity, 
and  unalterable  love  of  justice  and  truth.    To  use  her  own  expression : 

'Throngh  the  wonna's  smile  lookt  the  male  eye.* 

The  poetic  in  temperament  was  strongly  developed.  She  had  quick  and  keen 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art^  and  derived  great  satisfaction 
from  the  contemplation  of  lovely  forms.  She  was  an  intellectual  poet,  sepa- 
rated from  the  '  fine  frenzy,'  and  wanting  '  tiie  large  utterance  of  the  early 
gods.'  Hence,  thought  usurped  the  seat  of  melody,  and  her  poems  lacked 
that  beautiful  completeness  which  stamps  the  true  work  of  art  Her  poetry 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Basreit  and  Browning  school,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  an  ideal,  which  language  struggled  in  the  attempt  to  convey.  Writ- 
ing was,  to  a  degree,  always  irksome  and  tiresome  to  her,  and  so  she  relied 
much  on  better  hours  Und  moments  of  inspiration  for  the  performance  of  this 
task.  'There  was  somewhat  a  littie  pagan  about  her:  she  had  some  fiuth, 
more  or  less  distinct,  in  a  fate,  and  in  a  guardian  genius ;  her/aney^  or  her 
prid&f  had  played  toith  her  religion,^  She  was  attracted  by  the  problems  of 
Mythology  and  Demonology,  French  Socialism,  and  all  projects  of  reform ; 
set  a  high  value  on  sortilege,  and  attached  importance  to  those  events  and 
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facts  of  eyeiy  day  which  can  be  easily  resolyed  into  something  symbolic  and 
mystical  But  tiie  practical  side  of  her  character  was  the  truest  and  best, 
being  disconnected  firom  mysticism  and  superstition,  revealing  to  advantage 
her  ahnost  superhuman  energies  of  spirit:  as  witness  the  vast  amount  of 
reading  she  had  digested,  the  many  languages  she  understood,  and  the  num- 
ber of  her  correspondents — one  hundred:  her  sincerity,  her  humanity,  and 
.  depth  and  regard  of  friendship,  her  wit  and  drollery,  and  the  value  and 
advantage  of  her  conversation. 

She  had  an  abundance  of  self-esteem — the  demon  had  been  busy  at  her 
birth — and  monopolized,  m  by  right,  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  to 
whom  she  was  brought  near ;  and  this  trait  would  have  appeared  more  promi- 
nently had  not  its  outline  been  sofieBed,  and  a  certain  value  given  to  it,  by 
the  courage  and  heroism  with  which  she  faced  all  duties  and  situations,  and 
conquered  her  way  to  eminence,  and  a  wider  horizon  of  influence. 

Maroabkt  was  no  sectarian.  In  all  her  views  she  was  eminently  catholic 
She  endeavored,  in  si^ch  manner  as  she  knew  how,  to  follow  out  the  higher 
aspirations  of  her  soul,  and  willed  that  all  should  do  the  same.  Her  belief 
was  not  chained  to  dogmas  and  formulas,  but  embodied  a  continual  advance 
and  regeneration.    She  thought  and  knew  that 

'Mbn  can  rise  on  steppine^stoneB 
Of  their  dead  selrea  to  higher  things.' 

Her  religion  was  emotive  and  spontaneous;  the  offspring  of  enthusiasm,  of 
reverence,  and  of  hope.  '  I  will  not  loathe  sects,  persuasions,  systems,  though 
I  cannot  abide  them  one  moment,  for  I  see  that  by  most  men  they  are  still 
needed ; '  or  again :  'Let  me  set  no  limits  from  the  past  to  my  own  soul,  or 
to  any  souL'  The  end  and  aim  of  her  life  was  development  — self-culture. 
To  understand  her  character,  this  must  be  understood :  that  self-culture  with 
her  was  an  end,  and  not  a  weapon  for  ambition  or  display ;  and  though  thia 
is  not  the  highest  end  and  aim  of  life,  embodying  at  it  does  a  *  profound  selfish- 
ness,' it  was  an  end  that  she  ferventiy  pursued,  from  first  to  last,  and  an  aim 
which  thoroughly  recognized  the  divinity  and  immortality  of  man.  Hence 
the  consistency  of  her  experience. 

And  now,  what  is  the  essential  idea  symbolized  in  these  volumes,  in  this 
brave,  heroic  life  ? 

Clearly,  the  authors,  the  volumes,  the  subject,  are  originalities,  like 
which  nothing  has  appeared  before,  and  which,  in  their  own  way,  have  a 
symbolical  and  typical  meaning.  No  dumb  show  is  here.  They  speak  in  a 
voice  articulate  and  audible;  a  bugle-blast,  echoing  through  the  corridors 
of  materialism,  and  arousing  the  indifference  of  the  age  into  noble  thought 
and  brave  action.  The  characters  and  the  ideas  appear  mystical  because 
they  are  new.  The  light  that  preludes  the  full-orbed  glory  of  the  sun  is 
darkened  by  shadows,  and  '  thick.*  .  We  notice  a  fixed  and  unalterable  pui^ 
pose  in  this  book.  It  is  not  imagination,  nor  fancy,  nor  delusion,  nor  pagan- 
ism. These  are  noble  characters,  whose  experience  has  been  chiselled  out 
of  the  stem  adamant  of  life.  The  very  form,  fibre,  and  twist  of  the  language 
denote  masculine  ideii&  The  thought  does  not  struggle  for  expression,  as  in 
GABLTL&    It  is  cahn  and  self-possessed,  as  in  Plato.    And  yet,  while  we 
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mcknowledge  the  nobility  of  the  afm,  and  the  greatness  and  serenity  of  man j 
whose  Credo  is  embodied  in  Transcendentalism,  we  profess  ourselyes  skep- 
tical of  the  means,  and  doubtful  of  the  implied  faith  that  rests  in  humanity. 
We  haye  looked  the  sphinx  steadily  in  the  fiice,  and  endeavored  to  extort  the 
riddle.  In  respect  of  genius  and  intellect,  Transcendentalism  is  before  the 
age,  and  in  respect  of  charity  and  catholic  good-will,  the  advantage  adheres- 
to  its  side :  but  in  substituting  self-reliance  for  humble  dependence ;  in  explain- 
ing away  the  diyinity  of  Christ  into  a  universal  meaning;  in  its  endeavor  to 
scale  the  battlements  of  heaven  without  the  ladder  of  ascension ;  in  its  disre- 
gard of  the  Bible  as  an  authority,  and  in  its  setting  at  naught  all  the  sayings 
of  tradition,  we  believe  it  to  be  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  age,  and  fiilling 
day  by  day  into  a  remote  and  isolated  position.  The  volumes  then  stand  to 
OS,  at  last,  as  an  encouragement  and  a  warning.  We  see  how  humanity, 
guided  by  its  better  aspirations,  and  fiuthful  to  its  loftier  impulses,  arrives  at 
a  certain  manly  dignity,  and  practises  a  certain  stoic  morality,  wnich  is,  per- 
haps, the  nearest  approach  to  C)m8tianity  ever  yet  attained  by  those  who 
have  rejected  its  authoritative  signification.  But  amid  all  this  grandeur  and 
elevation,  the  crowning  virtue  seems  to  us  as  wanting.  We  miss,  the  sim- 
plicity which  dwells  in  the  shrine  of  a  sanctified  heart,  and  beams  like  the 
eye  <^  chfldhood  fi^m  beneath  the  brow  of  manhood  and  old  age.  Its  intense 
subjectivity  does  not  leave  room  for  the  practice  of  the  more  obvious  duties 
of  an  every-day  existence.  Self-consciousness  is  unduly  developed.  The 
affections  do  not  bud  and  expand  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  ihtellect ;  the 
heart  is  made  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  reason ;  and  the  faith  which 
beained  as  a  diadem  upon  Luthbr*s  brow,  and  the  martyr-spirit  which  con- 
sumed his  soul,  resolves  itself  into  a  dim,  fiu*-off  imitation  of  the  original  lustre, 
and  is  quenched  in  the  icy  waters  of  a  cold  intellectualism. 


PoBHS:  by  Albxandkb  Smith.    In  one  Tolume:  pp.192.    Boston :  Tigknob,  Bud,  ajid 
FnLDS. 

Wb  had  seen,  previous  to  its  publication  in  this  country  by  the  enterpris- 
ing house  whence  it  proceeds,  the  most  extravagant  praise  of  this  volume 
by  several  of  the  London  literary  journals,  accompanied  in  most  cases  by 
extracts  in  justification  of  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  the  book. 
We  formed  an  impression  of  the  work  fix>m  these  extracts,  which  a  perusal 
of  the  book  itself  has  only  served  to  confirm.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  it  as  our  belief,  that  it  is  not  destined  to  a  lasting  reputation.  As 
they  say  in  Scotland,  it  is  '  ower  sweet  to  be  wholesome.'  It  is  too  affluent 
in  imagery  to  be  natural.  One  can  see  that  such  elaborate  omateness,  such 
'  piled-up '  fanciful  similes,  are  less  the  result  of  pent-up  thoughts  and  poeti- 
cal imaginings,  that  must  have  vent,  than  the  &r-fetched,  laborious  gather- 
ings of  one  who  selects  variously  and  industriously  the  'telling'  images 
which  have  found  a  place  in  his  memory  rather  than  in  his  heart  Does  the 
reader  remember  a  work  called  Pollok's  '  Course  of  Time?*  How  it  was 
bepraised  by  the  London  critics  (whose  laudations  were  echoed  by  our  own)  for 
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its  brilliant  imagery,  its  lofty  thoughts,  the  pow^  of  its  descriptive  passages, 
and  the  great  beauty  of  its  language  f  Who  reads  Poixok  now  t  Who 
can  remember  and  repeat  a  single  passage  of  its  inflated,  sUltish,  encum- 
bered descriptions?  It  will  be  voy  much  the  same  case  with  this  volume 
of  Mr.  Smith  within  the  brief  space  of  five  years. 

Now  Mmomr  is  the  best  of  critics.  To  say  nothing  of  what  may  happen 
in  the  '  course  of  time,'  we  venture  to  believe  that  even  wno  the  most  ex- 
travagant admirers  of  Mr.  Smith  cannot  repeat  any  six  consecutive  lines» 
even  from  passi^^  which  they  have  praised  so  highly ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  the  composition  is  so  crowded,  that  it  is  like  recollecting  the  hues  of  a 
kaleidoscope  to  recall  its  beauties,  numerous  and  striking  though  they  may 
be,  when  taken  simply.  We  are  as  far  from  being  satisfied  as  the  London 
Examiner^  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  English  critical  authorities,  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  poet,  although  we  hold,  with  that  journal,  that  he  is  '  capable  of 
writing  highly  poetical  things,  and  has  at  his  command  tnany  qf  the  ingre- 
dients out  qf  which  poems  are  madeJ  That 's  it  exactly  :  it  teUs  the  whole 
story. 

Our  cont^nporary  of  *The  Times '  daily  journal,  in  an  able  review  of  this 
volume  of  Mr.  Smith,  has  shown,  by  comparative  extracts,  that  in  several 
instances  his  plagiarisms  from  Tenkt8(»v  are  gross  and  palpable ;  and  has 
also  collated  a  few  of  the  exuberances  of  which  we  have  spc^en : 

*  His  worst  fault  is  the  exceasiye  superfluitj  of  his  imagery.  Almost  everj  pag«  coiv 
tains  a  larish  waste  of  sea-imageiy.    Foor  old  OosAiriis  1    Mr.  Smith  leads  him  a  wearj 


then  he  gets  *  white  with  wratn/  and '  strikes  at  the  stars.'  There  are  between  two  and 
three  hundred  allusions  to  the  sea,  either  hj  war  of  metanhor,  allegory,  sinule,  or  fanej 
run  mad,  in  Mr.  Smith's  volume.  Nor  does  the  moon  rare  much  better.  She  is  'a 
widow: '  she  is  'a  swimmer; '  she  is  'settine  silver  on  the  sea; '  she  allows  the  waves 
to  shoulder  her,  to  obtain  one  of  her  smiles ;  she  *  rushes  like  a  stag ; '  directly  afterward 
she  is  *  a  patient  sufferer,  pale  with  pain ; '  presently  she  is  '  a  pale  prophetess ; '  then  she 
is  'a  white  flower  in  the  sky ; '  then  she  is  ' fhll-ftioed; '  and  m  a  minute  afterward,  she 
is  *  streaming  through  the  sky '  in  a  frightened  manner,  with  a  pack  of '  hunsry  clouds ' 
at  her  heels.    There  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  appearances  of  the  moon  in  Hr.  Smith's 


sion ;  *  they  *  reel ;  they  *  tremble ;  *  they  *  bleed ; '  they  *  yearn ;  *  they  *  are  glad ; '  tney 
*  are  frightened;'  they  are  *  silent  and  throbbing;'  they  are  'golden-vtHoed  olariona' 
Mr.  Smith  crowds  simile  upon  stmile,  and  illustratioii  upon  iUustraiioo,  with  a  Uvisb- 
ness  that  beggars  description.  And  some  of  the  critics  have  adduced  this  diarrhoea 
of  fancy  as  an  evidence  of  his  poetical  genius.  Alas,  if  he  hss  genius^  he  has  no  judg> 
ment ;  for  almost  always  are  his  imsges  superfluous  and  ini^t  His  violations  of  gOM 
taste  are  frequent  and  enormous.  He  talks  of  a  'cataract  of  golden  curls.'  As  if 
'  a  cataract  of^curls '  were  not  sufficient,  we  have  also  *  shoals  of  curls.'  These  absurdir 
ties  are  so  numerous  that  ^re  could  fill  a  oolumn  with  them.' 

Yes;  and  there  are  other  objects  in  nature  upon  which  Mr.  SMnn  has 
rung  the  changes  of  mere  words,  until  one  scarcely  knows  what  he  really 
means  to  convey.  He  is  a  laborious  collector  of  *  gems '  which  he  surrounds 
with  a  setting  of  Scotch  *  caim-g6rm.' 

It  would  be  hardly  fair,  after  all  that  we  have  said,  not  to  permit  our  new 
poet  to  represent  himself,  by  two  or  three  extracts,  in  these  pages ;  and  we 
choose  those  whicH  we  believe  have  been  the  least  quoted  among  the  many 
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that  have  been  presented  in  the  reviews  which  we  have  encountered.  The 
first  is  a  charming  inventory-picture,  a  quiet  country-sketch  of  one  of 
Bngland's  'cottage-homes :  * 

'  Wbalth  of  all  flowers  grew  in  that  garden  green, 
And  the  old  porch  with  its  great  oaken  door 
Was  smothered  in  rose-blooms,  while  o'er  the  walls 
The  honeysuckle  dunf  deliciouslj. 
Before  the  door  there  lay  a  plot  of  grass, 
Snowed  o'er  with  daisies — flower  bj  all  beloved, 
And  fiunousest  in  song — and  in  the  midst 
A  carved  fountain  stood,  dried  up  and  broken. 
On  which  a  peacock  stood  and  sunned  itself; 
Beneath,  two  petted  rabbits,  snowy  white, 
Squatted  upon  the  sward. 
A  row  of  poplars  darkly  rose  behind^ 
Around  whose  tops,  and  the  old-fashioned  vanes, 
White  pigeons  fluttered,  and  o'er  all  was  bent 
The  mighty  sky,  with  sailing  sunny  clouds.' 

After  a  long  absence,  and  changed  by  many  sad  experiences  and  wasting 
thoughts,  the  poet  stands  once  more  in  his  garden,  in  silence  and  alone : 

'SuMinB  hath  murmured  with  her  leafy  lips 
Around  my  home,  and  I  have  heard  her  not ; 
I  've  missed  the  process  of  three  peveral  years. 
From  shaking  wind-flowers  to  the  tarnished  gold 
That  rustles  sere  on  Autumn's  aged  limbs. 
>went  three  years  ago,  and  now  return. 
As  stag  sore  nunted  a  long  summer-day 
Greei»  in  the  eve  to  its  deep  forest-home.        [A  pau»*. 
This  is  my  home  again  I    Once  more  I  hail 
The  dear  old  gables  and  the  creaking  vanes. 
It  stands  all  necked  with  shadows  in  the  moon, 
Pstient^  and  white,  and  woefiiL    'T  is  so  still, 
It  seems  to  brood  upon  its  youthful  years, 
When  children  sported  on  its  ringing  floors, 
And  music  trembled  through  its  happy  rooma. 
'T  was  here  I  spent  my  youth,  as  far  removed 
From  the  great  heavings,  hopes,  and  fears  of  man. 
As  unknown  isle  asleep  in  unknown  seas. 
Gone  my  pure  heart,  and  with  it  happy  days; 
Ko  manna  falls  around  me  from  on  nigh ; 
Barely  from  oif  the  desert  of  my  life 
I  gather  patienoe  and  severe  content' 

A  single  passage  more  must  close  our  extracts.  It  has  some  of  the  beau- 
ties, and  one  or  two  of  the  faults,  which  characterize  the  imagery  of  our 

»!0^^^'  'The  terror-stricken  rain 

FlinffS  itself  wildly  on  the  window-panes. 
Imploring  shelter  from  the  chasing  wind. 
AIm  !  to-niffht  in  this  wide  waste  of  streets 
It  beats  on  numan  limbs  as  well  as  walls  I 
God  led  Eve  forth  into  the  empty  world        « 
From  Paradise.    Gould  our  great  Mother  come 
And  see  her  children  now,  wnat  sight  were  worst — 
A  worker  woke  by  cruel  Day,  the  while 
A  kind  dream  feeds  with  sweetest  phantom-bread 
Him  and  his  famished  ones ;  or  when  the  Wind, 
With  shuddering  fingers,  draws  the  veil  of  smoke. 
And  scares  her  with  a  battle's  bleeding  iuse  f ' 

We  take  our  leave  of  the  present  volume,  with  the  assured  conviction  that 
we  shall  hear  again  from  Mr.  Smith,  and  more  to  his  advantage,  when  time 
shall  have  pruned  his  redundant  imagination,  and  made  him  more  reliant 
upon  his  heart  and  his  judgment  than  upon  his  memory-trammelled  fancy. 

VOL.  XLII.  6 
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Up  tke  JRiver,  April  20. 
*  I  WAS  much  amused  to-day  by  the  antics  of  a  herd  of  young  heifers  who 
held  possession  of  a  wheat-field,  led  on  by  the  pertinacity  of  a  little  buU. 
His  forehead  was  just  turgescent  with  the  coming  hjrns,  but  he  roared  with 
the  lusty  Yoice  of  a  young  lion,  and  galloped  jfhriously  from  pursuit,  throwing 
up  the  clods  and  waving  his  tail  in  the  air.  I  was  walldng  in  the  garden, 
looking  with  a  hopeful  eye  upon  the  sprouting  dock-leaves  and  the  peeping 
buds  of  the  goosebeny-bushes,  when  awakened  firom  my  meditations  by  loud 
beUowings,  accompanied  by  the  cry  of  *  Ooof  I  ooof  I '  and  the  angry  protest- 
ations of  the  farmer  and  his  boys.  The  field  of  wheat  was  green  and  tempt- 
ing, presenting  a  solitary  patch  of  verdure,  for  the  hardy  bhule  flourishes  in 
the  cold  soil.  It  had  already  solicited  the  appetite  of  a  street-hog,  who  would 
make  his  daily  inroad,  nudging  up  the  bars  with  his  strong  snout,  or  squeez- 
ing his  body  underneath  them  through  a  narrow  space,  enough  to  break  his 
bones,  or  tear  out  all  the  bristies  on  his  back.  Day  by  day  the  porker  was 
driven  from  the  field,  but  to  the  young  heifers  the  green  blade  was  so  appe- 
tizing that  they  were  loth  to  give  it  up.  The  fiurmer  had  taken  down  the 
bars,  and  several  times,  with  great  industry,  got  the  cattle  in  a  comer,  when 
the  littie  bull  impatientiy  threw  u^  his  heels,  rushed  past  the  guards  with 
irreastible  violence,  and  immediately  the  whole  herd  broke.  This  process 
was  repeated  half  a  dozen  times,  until  the  success  of  the  rebellion  and  reso- 
lute conduct  of  the  heifers  invested  the  affiur  with  a  degree  of  excitement 
Sitting  on  a  rail,  I  laughed  at  the  angry  fiumers,  and  wished  well  to  the 
efforts  of  the  ring-leader  bull.  With  what  appetite  the  flock  grazed  in  the 
'field  comers  when  the  pursuers  were  afiur  off  I — and  on  the  approach  of  the 
'latter,  their  irruption  was  like  that  of  bufiUoes  on  the  plains.  It  was  not 
without  great  uproar,  and  the  calling  in  of  additional  help,  and  repeated 
cries  of  *  Goof  I  coof  I '  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  bucolic  vocabulary,  that 
they  were  got  out  of  the  enclosures,  the  rex  gregis  leaving  them  with  a  fly- 
ing vault  and  angry  toss  of  the  head.  No  doubt  they  preferred  the  succulent 
pasture  to  solitary  cud-chewing  in  the  stalL  Poor  littie  bull  I  In  a  week 
after,  a  rope  was  fiistened  about  his  neck,  passed  through  an  iron  ring  in  the 
bam-floor,  and  I  heard  his  smothered  beUowings  as  his  hornless  head  was 
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drawn  down,  and  the  clattering  noise  which  his  hoofs  made  in  his  heavy  fall 
JPtoeumbit  humi  "boB, 

*I  once  witnessed  the  breaking  of  aii  immense  herd  of  cattle  coming  from 
Weehawken  down  the  hills  to  Hoboken.  They  tore  through  the  streets  of 
Jersey  City  with  terrific  yiolence,  tossing  up  on  their  horns  any  stray  child 
or  old  woman  who  could  not  get  out  of  the  way.  Pedestrians  hammered  at 
tiie  locked-up  gates  for  admission,  and  nimbleness  took  possession  of  the 
knees  which  had  bidden  &rewe]l  to  Hie  springing  elasticity  of  youth.  It  was 
a  Sunday  eve,  when  the  population  was  all  in  motion,  and  women  wore  the 
most  yariegated  colors  on  their  way  to  church.  Until  mid-night  I  heard  the 
hoofs  of  the  horsemen  clattering  through  the  streets,  and  the  echo  of  the 
herdsmen's  voices  among  the  hills,  collecting  the  cattle  with  those  well-known 
coaxing  cries  and  objui^gations  loiown  to  them.  In  all  other  respects,  the 
evening  was  invested  with  a  sacred  8tallne8& 

*  It  has  become  a  moot  point  whether  we  ought  to  feast  upon  the  flesh  of 
beasts.  And  never  are  we  more  inclined  to  take  the  negative  of  the  ques- 
tion than  when  appetite  begins  to  flag  on  the  approach  of  summer,  and  the 
green  and  crisp  things  of  the  earth  abound  in  gardens,  and,  one  by  one,  the 
fruits  for  whose  prosperity  we  have  been  so  long  praying,  *  that  in  due  time 
we  n^y  enjoy  them,*  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the  ruddy  flush  of  their  ripeness, 
to  the  smeU  by  their  pervading  fhtgrance,  and  to  the  taste  by  their  luscious 
flavor.  Then  do  we  turn  away  from  the  steaming  kitchen  with  disgust,  and 
abhor  the  greasy  feast  as  we  would  the  lapping  of  train-oiL  Where  the 
whole  country  is  a  vast  ice-house,  vegetation  does  not  exist,  and  the  body 
craves  imguents;  and  even  if  roots  and  tender  vegetables  could  be  ob- 
tained, they  would  not  suffice  for  its  protection.  While  the  summer  lasts,  we 
tiiink  it  may  possibly  be  sinful  to  consume  flesh,  but  to  feed  upon  it  the  year 
round  is  enough  to  turn  men  into  brutes.  Show  us  a  tender-hearted  butcher, 
and  he  shall  have  a  gold  cup,  or  ought  to  have  one.  Will  he  let  the  calves' 
heads  hang  out  of  the  wagon,  and  thdr  soft  black  eyes  be  extirpated  by  the 
grazing  wheel?  Will  he  not  bear  the  lambs  to  slaughter  in  comfortable 
positions,  and  *  gently  lead  those  which  are  with  young? '  Then  may  he 
ask  for  the  hand  of  the  shepherd's  daughter,  and  not  till  then. 

'  But  I  say  that  when  the  weather  becomes  hot, '  much  meat  I  not  de- 
ore.'  It  is  the  &vorite  roosting-place  of  flies,  which  make  the  very  ointment 
of  the  apothecary  to  smell  bad.  Bread  and  butter  is  a  theme,  however 
homdy,  on  which  a  volume  might  be  written.  Although  the  appetite  may 
tire  of  other  things,  on  this  substantial  ground  it  makes  a  stand.  It  must 
be  trained  to  the  liking  of  fiur-fetched  cookoy,  while  the  taste  acquired  at 
so  much  pains,  departs  suddenly.  Civilized  men  enjoy  one  kind  of  food,  and 
cannibals  another.  Some  are  very  simple  in  their  habits,  and  like  the  boy, 
Ctbcs,  at  the  courtly  table  of  his  grand-fiither,  wonder  at  the  multitude  of 
dishes.  But  no  man,  Christian  or  heathen,  ever  quarrels  with  his  bread  and 
butter.  It  is  acceptable  the  year  round,  and  the  taste  for  it  is  universal,  and 
never  palls.  Tou  cannot  eat  it  to  a  surfeit,  or  ever  return  to  it  with  disgust 
If  it  is  of  a  bad  quality,  that  does  not  destroy  your  affection.  You  blame 
the  baker,  but  stick  to  the  bread.     Good  bread  and  butter  in  the  summer 
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time  are  pecaliarlydelicioug, — the  yery  staff  of  life.  When  the  flour  is  of  the 
finest  wheat,  the  yeast  of  a  buoyant  nature,  and  the  loaf^  with  its  crust  pro- 
perly baked,  has  the  whiteness  of  snow  and  lightness  of  a  sponge ;  when  the 
butter  has  the  flavor  of  the  fresh  grass  and  the  color  of  new-minted  gold,  eat 
to  your  heart's  content,  and  desire  nothing  else.  When  you  have  come  in 
at  the  noon-tide  hour,  wearied  with  your  expedition  to  the  mountain-top, 
your  walk  in  the  woods,  your  sail  on  the  lake,  or  your  botanizing  in  the 
meadows ;  when  you  hare  labored  fiiithfully  in  the  garden,  rooting  out  the 
weeds  from  the  cucumbers  and  green  peas,  the  ^weet-com  and  cauliflowers, 
which  are  to  grace  your  table,  .contracting  a  sharp  appetite  from  the  smell  of 
the  mould ;  when  you  hare  returned  with  wood-cock  fr*om  the  swamp,  or 
haye  been  *  a  fishynge ; '  and  then  the  golden  butter  and  fresh  bread  are  set 
before  you,  garnished  perhaps  with  a  well-dressed  lettuce,  or  a  few  short-top 
scarlet  radishes,  each  crackling  and  brittie  as  glass,  well  may  you  disdain  the 
aid  of  cooks,  for  it  is  a  feast  which  an  anchorite  might  not  reflise,  and  which 
an  epicure  might  enyy.'  

*Mat  20. — At  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  it  had  rained  copiously,  and  just  as 
the  violence  of  the  storm  abated  into  a  soft  and  melting  shower,  the  setting 
sun  burst  forth  with  brilliance,  edging  the  dark  clouds  with  a  superb  phy- 
lactery, and  presentiy  there  sprang  across  the  sky  a  rain-bow  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Each  time  that  it  is  newly  bent,  we  welcome  it  anew — most  pre- 
cious emblem  1  — and  almost  fimcy  that  we  see  the  plumes  of  climbing  angels 
on  this  jACOB's-ladder.  For  there  it  shines*  undimmed,  unfaded  in  its  primal 
light,  as  when  it  overarched  the  lessening  flood,  and  the  weary  dove  first 
nestied  among  the  green  olive-branches. 

*  I  have  stood  by  the  mountain-stream,  and  day  by  day  heard  the  sound 
of  the  chisel  and  ringing  of  the  workman's  hammer,  and  aflier  a  long  time 
have  seen  the  solid  arch,  a  miracle  of  human  art,  thrown  over  the  fearful  gulf 
or  over  the  very  brows  of  the  misty  cataract  But  now,  while  you  cast  down 
your  eyes  and  lift  them  up  again,  the  vacant  chasm  of  the  air  is  over-bridged 
with  slabs  of  radiant  colors,  with  not  more  sound  than  of  the  falling  feather; 
for  lo  I  you  say,  'There  is  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  I '  All  great  things  are  done 
without  noise,  and  the  processes  of  Nature  are  all  silent  Sitting  at  *  the 
gate  of  the  Temple  which  is  called  Beautiful,'  you-see  the  great  halls  of  the 
Creation  festooned  with  glory,  and  yet  you  could  not  tell  when  the  blade 
shot  up,  or  when  the  plant  bloomed,  or  when  the  tree  budded.  It  is  like  the 
breaking  out  of  the  morning  light,  beam  upon  beam ;  it  is  like  the  declension 
of  evening,  shadow  upon  shadow.  And  so  I  thought  while  looking  out  upon 
the  bursting  vegetation.  The  wet  grass  sparkled ;  the  cups  of  the  flowers 
were  brimming  full ;  the  streams  fell  with  a  tinkling  sound  into  the  cisterns 
at  the  hou8&-oomers ;  the  trees  dripped  down  the  dews,  all  sweetened  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  lilac  and  the  apple;  the  birds  trimmed  their  gay  plum- 
age, and  the  stems  were  lifted  up,  and  all  things  wore  a  refi*eshed  look,  when 
suddenly  out  of  the  ink-black  clouds,  over-against  the  golden  sun,  I  beheld 
the  broad  sweep  of  that  celestial  arc — its  beautiful  beams  laid  deep  down  in 
the  blue  waters,  and  its  splendid  key-stone  at  the  very  zenith  of  the  heavens! 
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'At  sach  times,  we  think  of  the  nuurellous  and  exact  analogy  which  there 
is  between  the  moral  and  the  physical,  and  that  both  without  and  within 
there  is  a  succession  of  the  like  changes,  contrasts,  relations,  movements.  In 
sky,  earth,  sea,  air,  we  follow  these  remarkable  resemblances. 

*  In  either  province,  lights  and  shadows  make  up  all  the  pictures  which  we 

know.    For  there  is  a  dark  and  lonesome  winter  of  the  soul,  but  soon  we 

come  again  upon  a  belted  space  of  more  than  vernal  loveliness,  when  pleasant 

influences,  graces  of  life,  and  all-abounding  charities  lie  in  our  path,  just  like 

the  sweet  procession  of  the  flowers;  spring-times  of  youth  and  beauty,  when 

an  goes  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ;  and  if  at  times  we  glide  into  the  eclipse  of 

sorrow,  or  struggle  in  the  choking  flood,  once  more  the  sun-shine  breaks  upon 

the  scene  and  paints  the  sign  of  heavenly  promise.    Oh  I  when  we  think  ot 

what  the  rain-bow  is  the  pledge,  does  it  not  seem  appropriate  that  it  should 

be  the  ideal  of  beauty  ? 

'Thk  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  lao, 
Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion ; 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  awathed  in  dun/ 

'  It  is  because  the  Word  of  God  can  never  fail,  that  those  colors  are  never 
fiuled ;  and  still  they  glow,  and  bum,  and  flicker  from  our  sight,  only  to  return 
again  when  the  sky  looks  dark,  with  brighter  promise.  Thus,  Champollion- 
like,  we  sit  down  to 'interpret  the  most  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  because  we 
must  look  upon  every  outward  phenomenon  as  a  transfer  into  symbol  of 
some  deep  and  spiritual  truth.  For  the  whole  world  is  a  myth,  and  every 
thing  which  it  contains  is  an  emblem.  Oh  I  that  picture-language  of  the 
sky,  the  ur,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  flowers  I  Oh  I  that  matter-full  page,  so 
inscribed  with  eloquence  and  with  inspired  poem  I  From  the  high  mountain- 
top  I  read  onward  to  the  horizon's  edge,  and  the  rocks  stand  like  antiquated 
characters ;  and  every  water-fall  is  a  silver  dash ;  and  every  stream  is  like 
the  transcription  of  a  flowing  pendL  In  the  enamelled  mead  I  walk  along 
as  one  who  holds  a  volume  in  his  hand,  all  thickly  pencilled  with  mysterious 
characters,  passing  from  leaf  to  leaf,  fh)m  flower  to  painted  flower,  transfer- 
ring each  to  some  celestial  'grace,  meeting  at  every  step  a  benediction.  It  is 
the  one  language  which  all  may  read,  and  the  dumb  with  astonishment, 
hold  up  his  fingers.  The  soul  of  the  rose  flits  in  fiitgrance  from  its  fiJling 
petals.    All  that  is  bright  must  &de ;  but,  as  the  poet  has  it,  the  very 

*  ashes  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dost' 

'  The  vine  clambers  to  the  highest  point,  but  its  supplicating  tendrils  still 
stretch  upward.  So  the  affections  wind  themselves  about  the  strongest  ob- 
jects of  the  earth,  while  their  tenderest  fibres  seek  support  fix)m  heaven. 
As  in  the  unrufiBed  stream  I  see  the  skies  mirrored,  tint  for  tint,  and  shadow 
f<Mr  shadow,  so  there  is  no  transcript  of  a  better  world,  save  in  a  tranquil 
bosom.  Walk  in  the  quiet  woods  at  noon-tide,  guided  in  your  path  by  the 
faint  hint  of  former  footsteps,  brushing  from  before  you  the  briers  which 
almost  at  every  step  encrown  your  head  with  thorns,  as  well  as  the  silver 
thread  of  spider  swaying  in  the  breeze ;  and  there  too,  you  will  find 

'  Books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
And  good  in  eveiy  thing.' 
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*  If  we  Yiew  it  in  this  lights  the  Tolume  before  us  has  multitudinous  pages, 
and  there  is  no  end  of  our  studies ;  but  when  I  look  upon  a  rain-bow  in  the 
sky,  it  appears  the  most  speaking  and  exquisite  of  all  emblems :  the  gem- 
poem  of  the  mythology  of  nature.  Walking  beneath  that  superb  bridge,  you 
may  pick  up  pebbles,  dip  your  feet  in  the  running  water-brook,  and  muse  to 
your  heart's  content  Aboye  you  are  all  the  several  beams  which,  blent 
together,  make  up  limpid  light,  all  being  seyerally  the  correspondences 
of  something  which  is  divine,  t  have  often  thought,  when  the  waters  of 
the  flood  had  well  subsided,  and  the  rivers  rolled  in  their  own  channels, 
and  the  command  had  been  given  to  the  ocean  waves,  '  Hither  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  farther,'  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  sons  of  men 
when,  for  the  first  time,  they  ccmtemplated  that  'bow  in  the  cloud ; '  and,  «s 
it  appeared  time  after  time,  how  others  took  their  children  by  the  hand 
to  gaze  at  it  Yet  it  could  not  have  been  because  the  spectacle  was  new,  but 
because  it  was  now  known  to  be  an  emblem.  Adam  looked  upon  it  before 
Noah,  for  the  principle  of  its  formation  existed  already.  Great  facts,  which 
are  intended  for  the  soul  of  man,  are  all  represented  in  nature  by  signs  of 
the  utmost  tenderness.  Thus  we  have  the  resurrection  of  all  Nature  from 
its  icy  tumulus,  the  superabundant  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  spring.  If  there 
were  not  any  refined  state,  then  none  of  these  outer  forms  could  exist,  as 
every  type  must  have  its  antitype.  The  sun,  the  douds,  the  dews,  the  vapor, 
are  but  the  ministers  of  truth,  and  the  rainbow  is  an  archrangel: 

*  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
CommimioD  with  her  risible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  languAge.' 

'  We  may  perceive  the  coloration  of  rays  in  the  small  dew-drop  which  fills 
up  the  cup  of  a  lily ;  nay,  in  the  very  tears  which  have  fallen  from  the  eyes 
of  some  poor  creature,  as  if  a  smile  lit  them  before  they  were  dashed  away 
by  kindness. 

'  I  once  saw  Niagara.  Once  t — I  ever  see  it ;  for  the  image  of  its  great- 
ness and  majesty  cannot  ever  pass  away  or  cheat  the  memory  for  ever.  If  pas- 
toral scenes  are  shifted  from  the  view,  and  Alps  may  be  forgotten,  that  picture, 
once  impressed,  remains  indelible.  Gazing  upon  the  awful  brink,  where  the 
late  agitated  waters  become  as  placid  as  the  unruffled  lake,  before  they  take 
the  plunge,  and  where  the  very  spirit  of  the  cataract  appears  to  dwell,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  destructive  force  and  fuiy  of  the  element;  for,  except  at 
that  one  momentous  pause,  it  has  no  phase  of  gentleness,  but  is  enveloped 
in  vapor,  and  accompanied  by  the  unresembled  noise  of  the  fall.  The  waves 
of  the  sea  may  be  appeased  and  calm,  but  the  thunder  of  Niagara  is  uninter- 
mitted;  and  ever  above  the  gulf,  where  the  mists  rise  like  incense,  while  the 
earth  shakes,  and  the  face  of  nature  speaks  only  of  great  convulsion,  we  gaze 
upon  the  perpetual  halo  of  the  bow ;  and  lest  the  setting  s\m  should  take  the 
spectacle  away,  by  the  moon's  quiet  beams  it  is  seen  arching  an  enchanted 
island.  And  tell  me,  have  you  never  walked  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea 
itself  when  the  storm  lowered,  and  fled  away  from  the  breakers  as  they  rolled 
shoreward,  and  afterward,  when  the  dazzling  sun  came  out,  beheld  the  same  arc 
in  its  ever  complete  formation,  with  one  of  its  abutments  on  the  solid  land,  and 
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one  upon  ihe  deep  waters  ?  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  fragment  of  it,  and  the 
same  huninons  colors,  on  the  hot  hreath  of  the  engines  as  thej  rolled  onward 
like  a  driven  thunder-bolt:  and  as  if  to  banish  unbelief,  wherever  the  power 
of  the  elem^t  is  most  manifest,  and  wherever  Nature  is  enthroned  in  ma- 
jesty, though  douds  and  darkness  may  hover  near  her,  *  there  is  a  rainbow 
round  about  her  throne.'  

'June  10. — No  blight,  no  drought,  no  sweltering  heats,  no  potato-bugs, 
no  grasshopper  to  be  a  burden.  This  is  the  gem-season  of  the  century,  the 
pearl  of  years.  It  runneth  faster  in  its  delightful  progression,  and  wins  the 
crown  of  flowers.  How  its  car  is  decked  I  The  twice-blooming  roses  are  in 
its  path.  Every  garden  is  a  reservoir,  every  secret  path-way  a  conduit  of 
sweets.  They  gush  into  the  open  casement ;  they  come  upon  the  general 
air.  All  the  waves  dap  their  hands,  an^  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 
The  other  day  we  wandered  up,  up,  up,  where  could  be  obtained  an  exten- 
sive '  eye-possession,'  and  encircled  by  the  blue  Ka&tskills  and  kindred  moun- 
tains, whose  outlines  were  discerned  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  took  in  at 
a  glance  the  whole  gorgeous  picture  which  lay  between.  We  stood,  for  bet- 
ter observation,  upon  the  top  of  a  stone  fence  overrun  with  three-fingered 
ivy,  while  the  pony, whose  halter  was  tied  to  a  branch  of  the  oak  above,  pulled 
the  leaves  into  his  mouth,  and  champed  the  hei^bage  with  a  relish.  What 
vast  estates  lay  between  the  sloping  bases  of  those  mountains  I  and  yet  on  a 
space  no  larger  than  would  be  included  by  the  circumference  of  a  signet-ring, 
even  upon  the  eye  itself^  was  transcribed  a  most  perfect  representation  of  all 
the  boasted  acres  which  made  a  multitude  of  men  rich.  How  the  properties 
of  the  earth  do  dwindle  when  you  look  at  them  fix)m  a  high  point  I  for  the 
boundaries  of  a  nabob  appeared  to  us  like  a  railed-in  space  for  the  pasturage 
of  a  few  cattie,  and  the  cloud-shadows  trooped  over  the  aiea  of  a  kingdom  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  And  how  variegated  the  subdivisions  of  the  land- 
scape! the  meadow,  and  the  mellow  soil;  the  woods,  the  waving  grain,  the 
olvei^stream  and  distant  river. 

'Sometimes  the  'moneth'  of  May  is  chill  and  cheerless,  and  June  opens, 
without  monition,  with  wilting  heat  The  buds  open  and  are  fiiU-blown,  and 
M  to  pieces ;  the  herbage  loses  its  vivid  fireshness,  and  the  admirer  of  nature 
relapses  into  languor  while  the  year  is  at  its  prime.  Not  so  with  this  choice 
season,  this  most  unexceptionable  festive  season.  The  pet  month  did  not 
disappoint  its  promise,  dearly  assodated  as  it  is  with  youth  and  beauty,  with 
memories  of  the  May-pole,  and  the  tender  loves  of  '  Barbara  Allen.'  The 
apple-orchards  came  out  in  due  time,  and  the  spectacle  is  most  charming 
when  the  trees  are  in  fiill  bloom.  Arranged  at  equal  distances  on  the  slop- 
ing, undulating  ground,  and  in  the  hollows,  with  their  low  and  spreading 
crowns  all  covered  with  pink  and  snow-white  blossoms,  they  appear  to  me 
Hke  big  bushes  in  a  garden,  or  like  the  nosegays  of  a  giant  For  I  like  to  snuff 
their  fragrance  while  sauntering  by  the  road-side,  or  fix)m  an  upper  window 
to  look  down  upon  a  long  and  gradual  slope,  on  which  an  old  orchard  is 
fireshly  blooming,  while  the  sweet  leaves  are  wafted  by  the  puff  of  every 
breeze,  and  the  green  germs  of  the  firait  are  forming  underneath  no  larger 
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than  pins^  heads.  Also,  the  welcome  lilac  is  the  ornament  of  every  court-yard, 
and  you  may  snap  off  a  bnnch  without  oompuncti<m,  and  stick  it  in  a 
pitcher,  if  the  fra^-ance  be  not  too  powerfid  for  feeble  nerves. 

*  It  is  now  the  tenth  of  June,  and  up  to  this  date  we  have  had  neither  un- 
timely frost  nor  memorable  days  of  heat ;  but  it  has  been,  without  exception, 
the  most  balmy  season  within  my  recollection.  There  ha&not  been  a  single 
drawback.  Copious  showers  have  fallen  on  the  earth;  the  air  is  choice  and 
healthful ;  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city  you  have  been  able  to  find  a  refresh- 
ing coolness,  and  every  where  the  vegetation  is  so  rich,  the  crops  are  so  far 
advanced,  and  the  prospect  is  so  promising,  that  we  might  with  justice  call 
this  a  mirdbilis  annug, 

*  It  is  almost  intoxicating  to  walk  '  in  the  cool  of  the  day'  over  the  pleasant 
roads  which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  especially  where  they 
wind  over  the  high  ground  in  full  view  of  the  river ;  or  to  recline  in  an  easy  car- 
riage, not  your  own,  and  to  be  borne  along  by  a  pair  of  well-groomed  horses, 
whose  coats  are  sleek  and  well-protected  by  the  clean  netting,  and  who  are  as 
gentle  as  doves  in  harness ;  and  so,  without  a  word  spoken,  with  your  head 
bare,  and  with  a  soul  composed  and  tranquil,  to  travel  through  avenues  and 
green  lanes  where  the  giant  elms  lift  their  arms  above  you.  Nature  is  so 
suggestive,  and  so  many  pleasant  influences  steal  upon  you,  that  it  is  most 
perplexing  to  transfer  your  impressions  of  beauty,  and  you  feel  only  fitted  for 
rilent  enjoyment 

'  If  there  is  any  pleasant  feature  in  the  country,  it  is  a  winding  narrow 
lane  carpeted  with  a  green  sod,  skirted  on  either  hand  with  mulberry-trees 
and  the  wild  cherry,  over  which  the  brier  bushes,  the  wild  grape,  and  the  ivy 
and  honey-suckle  ate  interlocked  in  many  an  impenetrable  thicket;  places  which 
the  cat-bird  loves  to  frequent,  and  from  which  he  pours  forth  his  mellow  and 
melting  ea/oatina.  Here  is  the  spot  where  the  young  man,  with  the  furze 
just  blackening  upon  the  lip  of  manhood,  pas^ng  his  arm  about  the  waist  of 
the  pretty  maid,  whispers  into  her  ear  the  most  tender  sentiments;  for  the 
very  birds  on  the  branches  teach  them  how  to  woo  and  coo  most  lovingly. 
Almost  every  village  has  its  Love-lane  as  well  as  its  Gallows-hill  and  Butter- 
milk-hoUow. 

'  In  the  course  of  your  wanderings,  you  will  observe  that  the  tulip-tree 
is  now  covered  all  over  with  yellow  flowers,  and  the  locusts  are  in  fiiU 
bloom,  emitting  from  their  'high  old'  crowns  a  delicious  firagrance.  In 
the  fields  the  clover  is  knee-deep,  and  the  cattle  dispose  themselves  in  easy 
attitudes,  and,  as  they  remain  dreamy  and  almost  motionless  on  the  top 
of  some  shady  knoll,  in  relief  against  the  blue  sky,  afford  a  picture  of  grace 
to  the  eye  of  the  GLAUDE-like  painter.  But  the  anniversary  of  the  blooming 
roses  is  also  at  this  time,  and  you  must  by  all  means  shut  up  your  work- 
shops and  hurry  out  to  this  feast  For  the  time  is  short  In  a  few  days  the 
brief  and  beautiful  existence  of  the  rose  is  terminated,  and  Flora  gives  the 
field  to  Ceres  !  The  one  is  intended  to  administer  to  the  sense  of  Beauty, 
and  to  be  twined  in  a  triumphant  chaplet  around  the  brows  of  Innocence ; 
the  other  comes  upon  a  sterner  and  a  grander  mission,  to  fill  the  granaries 
with  bread  and  nerve  the  arm  with  vigor. 
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•In  the  winter-time  a  few  rose-bnds  cut  from  a  green-house  where  they 
haye  been  fostered  under  glass,  and  given  to  you  by  a  generous  friend,  stand 
perhaps  in  a  wine-glass  on  your  table,  and  represent  the  summer.  You  tend 
them  from  day  to  day,  and  ftiraish  them  with  clean  water,  until  the  opening 
bod  feeds  no  longer  on  the  juice  of  the  stem,  and  you  throw  them  out  of  your 
window.  But  they  may  have  suflSced  while  on  their  brief  errand  to  have 
soothed  your  soul ;  and,  oh  1  to  a  man  of  guilt,  if  he  has  any  particle  of 
human  feeling,  a  rose  in  his  lonely  cell  would  preach  to  him  more  eloquently 
than  words,  and  he  could  wash  its  crest  with  his  tears  like  a  shower: 

'BUira  flowers  to  the  cu^iive^s  lonelr  cell : 
Ther  have  tales  of  the  joyous  wooas  to  tell; 
Of  tDe  free  blue  streams,  and  the  sunny  sky, 
And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye.' 

*But  when,  in  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  year,  the  time  draws  nigh 
which  is  m<mopoli2ed  by  this  choicest  and  most  exquisite  specimen  of  floral 
beauty ;  when  the  wild,  untutored,  modest  May-rose,  with  its  multiplicity  of 
pink  leaves,  has  given  place  to  the  vaunted  varieties  whose  names  are  at  the 
tongue's  end  of  every  gardener ;  when  the  uncared-for  one  which  grows  like 
a  brier  by  the  way-side,  soon  drops  its  scanty  leaves,  and  on  comes  precipi- 
tately the  glorious,  universal  bloom  of  the  rich  and  double  flowers  which  have 
received  culture,  and  they  crown  the  well-trimmed  stalk,  and  burst  out  in  a 
diflsipatioQ  of  beauty  over  ihe  porch,  the  net-work  trellis,  and  the  garden 
bower,  casting  forth  their  very  souls  on  all  the  currents  of  the  summer  air, 
and  floating  into  your  olfactories,  dimbling  up  and  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  windows  where  you  converse,  sweetly  intruding  themselves  in  every . 
covert  path,  wherever  you  wander  through  the  delicious  garden ;  seen  at  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  as  ye  are,  0  Kentucky  roses !  budding  and  bursting  out 
under  the  eaves  of  the  mansion,  where  the  little  downy  bosoms  of  the  just- 
hatched  chirping  birds  heave  in  the  nests,  and  the  parents  drop  the  worm 
into  their  red  mouths,  unfrightened  by  the  play  of  romping  children ;  and  the 
bumble-bee,  and  the  honey-bee,  and  the  humming-bird  drink  together  out  of 
the  same  cup  of  intermingling  eglantine ;  then  I  say  that  you  must  let  your 
soul  expand  with  a  calm  eiyoyment,  andi)e  convinced  that  God  in  His  bene- 
volence £uhions  in  every  phase  of  existence  a  heaven  for  us,  and  that  free 
moral  agents  flt  up  a  hell  for  themselves. 

•  There  is  now  a  very  prevalent  smell  of  mint  from  the  meadows,  as  its 
tender  stalks  are  bruised  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  or  its  odors  are  dislodged  by 
the  somewhat  rough  handling  of  the  freebooting  winds.  Thirsty  people  like 
to  bruise  it  against  little  icebergs,  in  a  tumbler  with  wine  gf  a  choice  quality, 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  slight  paring  of  lemon  and  a  straw-berry  or  two, 
to  produce  a  curious,  composite  flavor,  and  so  imbibe  it  slowly  through  a 
wheaten-straw,  or  sometimes  a  glass  tube.  What  the  advantage  of  this  mode 
is,  does  not  appear  clearly ;  but  perhaps  the  volatile  aroma  of  the  herb  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  drops  which  clamber  up  the  tube,  more  gradually 
and  pleasantly  insinuates  itself  into  the  brain  than  when  it  sweeps  over  the 
sense  in  a  powerful  pu£    To  have  it  poured  from  a  silver  pitcher,  on  whose 
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outer  surface  the  atmosphere  is  collected  in  cool  drops,  in  the  heat  of  a  sultry 
day,  and  offered  in  moderate  quantity  hy  the  fiiir  hands  which  have  con- 
cocted it  with  skill  and  with  a  scrupulous  mildness,  is  not  unacceptable  to 
those  who  make  use  of  such  fluids ;  and  of  the  julep  it  can  with  truth  be 
said  that  it  contains  some  good  ingredients — the  fragrant  mint  and  crystal 
ice-drops.  That  the  mint  has  medicinal  quality,  is  well  known.  With  the 
▼aletudxnarian  cat  it  disputes  the  palm  with  cat-nip ;  and  when  covered  with 
the  dews,  the  sick  chicken  takes  a  little  nip  of  it 

<  I  have  spoken  pf  the  feast  of  roses,  but  the  feast  of  straw-berries  must  be 
remembered.  How  plentiful  is  the  crop  I  In  this  happy  land  the  poor  taste 
of  delicacies,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  is  literally  poured  out  with  its  profusion 
of  fruits  and  flowers.  Here  the  cows  come  hcone  at  night  with  their  hoo& 
actually  dripping  with  the  red  blood  of  this  berry,  and  the  odors  of  it  float 
over  the  snowy  foam  of  the  milk-paiL  It  grows  wild  in  all  the  woods  and 
an  the  meadows,  and  many  think  the  wilder  the  sweeter;  for  as  it  is  smaller 
in  size  than  the  seedlings  of  the  garden,  it  stands  a  better  chance  to  become 
dead-ripe  and  lose  its  acid.  It  requires  no  addition,  and  is  rendered  fit  to 
eat  by  the  sugar  of  its  own  nature.  *  Doubtless,'  says  an  old  writer,  *  Qod 
might  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  He  never  did.'  I  have,  however,  met 
with  some  who  are  disposed  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  who  say 
that  the  rasp-berry  is  better.  No  doubt  it  is  to  some  palates,  but  the  general 
voice  would  hardly  give  to  it  the  palm.  In  flavor,  the  straw-berry  is  admit- 
ted to  be  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  it  has  probably  not  degenerated  since 
it  was  originated  in  Eden.  But  it  is  so  keen  and  pungent,  that  in  a  litUe 
while  it  destroys  the  tone  of  the  tongue,  whereas  the  rasp-berry  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  aroma,  as  much  so  as  the  wfld-grape  blossom.  Its  merits 
are  more  slowly  perceived,  but  it  less  fatigues  the  taste,  and  is  longer  appre- 
ciated. The  succesfflon  of  fruits  as  the  year  advances,  exhibits  an  adaptation 
most  pleasing  and  wonderful.  The  straw-berry  ;s  first  with  us,  and  its  pre- 
cedence in  time  is  a  fiur  presumption  in  fiivor  of  its  ripe  merits.  Then  comes 
the  rasp-berry.  These  occupy  a  certun  space  mostly  to  themselves,  but  when 
they  are  gone,  a  rabble  of  finiits  jostle  one  another  in  the  garden,  and  eveiy 
one  may  take  his  pick  and  choice.  The  English  ox-heart  cherry  charms  the 
eye  and  satisfies  the  taste,  especially  when  you  pluck  it  from  the  branch  as 
it  hides  its  blushing  cheek  beneath  the  leaves.  The  goose-berry  and  tart 
currant  arrive  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  but  the  berries  taper  off  in  exceUence 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  plain  and  healthfid  black-berry  is  succeeded  by 
the  whortle-berry,  the  poorest  of  fiiiits — God  forgive  me !  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  larger  kinds  come  in  to  adapt  themselves  to  every  variety  of  taste, 
and  to  eveiy  necessity  of  constitution — peach,  plum,  and  grape. 

'  JimE  20. — While  walking  to-day  out  of  the  silent  woods  into  a  seques- 
tered glen,  I  encountered  a  very  distinct  and  truthfhl  echo.  Eveiy  foot- 
fidl  was  repeated,  and  if  you  called  Htlas,  Htlas  was  responded.  There 
was  a  well-built  wall  of  rocks  in  front,  and  happening  to  soliloquize  aloud,  it 
was  fi*om  the  hard  and  flinty  surfi^ce  of  them  that  my  own  words  were  thrown 
back  with  an  ahnost  impudent  celerity: 
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<Te  woods  and 

Wilds 

•Echo!' 

*Ha1  ha! 

'Chaalkt! 
'Clabk  — 


'Woodfland- 
WUdB  — : 
Eho! • 

(path€HcaUp)  <AhI  ah!- 

f 

'Chablbt  - 
*Glabk  — 


'Echo  is  a  playful  sprite,  sitting  high  up,  laughing,  weeping,  shrieking, 
talking,  just  according  to  the  mood  of  those  she  mocks ;  feeding  on  the  sugar- 
plums and  saccharine  fragments  of  the  poets  thrown  out  to  her  by  the 
romantic  Delia  Cruscan  youth.  Ejt$Po0xtt^  oocda^.  Alas!  that  Echo  is  not 
eTery  where,  to  let  us  know  that  our  words  come  back  upon  us ;  but  her 
qM>rtiTe  didactics  are  given  in  the  amphitheatre  of  rocks.  Oh  that  liars 
would  wander  near  her  sylvan  nestling-places,  and  slanderers  travel  down 
the  lonely  dell  where  their  utterances  might  be  heard  by  their  own  ears 
alone,  and  return  upon  them  to  knock  their  teeth  out!  Every  thing  appears 
to  be  r^roduced,  and  each  transformation  to  be  more  spiritual  and  refined. 
Is  there  an  echo  of  the  *  voiceless  thought  ?  *  There  is,  but  more  impalpable, 
so  that  spirits  only  may  apprehend  it  The  burnished  glass  throws  back  the 
ftce,  and  the  streams  reflect  the  weeping  willows,  and  most  delicately  has 
the  Latin  poet  styled  sweet  Echo  the  image  of  the  voice — Voeis  imago.  Oh  I 
how  perfect  is  the  representation,  when  she  responds  to  the  groans  of  the 
Hamadryad  mourning  over  the  fidl  of  her  own  dear  tree,  for  whose  life  she 
has  implored  the  wood-man  in  many  a  susurring  sigh  and  whisper  among  its 
hrmnches!  'Wood-man,  spare  that  tree!'  And  m  the  general  forest  she 
retoms  answer  to  the  Dryad's  cries,  when  every  stroke  of  the  flashing  axe 
is  heard  again,  and  at  last  with  a  crash  the  oak  Ms  with  its  crown  of  glory, 
and  the  sacred  gloom  of  the  grove  is  violated,  and  the  most  majestic  pillar  of 
its  cathedral  is  overthrown.  There  was  a  stately  tree  upon  tiie  hill-top  at 
'  Tulipton,'  and  it  was  a  beacon  to  the  sails-man,  as  his  litde  boat  was  wafted 
into  the  safe  cove,  but  in  an  evil  day  the  hand  of  Expediency  cut  it  down. 
Gbeat,  indeed,  was  the  fidl  thereof;  and  as  it  reached  the  earth  and  smothered 
the  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  which  had  been  sheltered  by  its  shade,  a  uni- 
versal wan  and  lamentation  was  heard  around,  and  the  very  echoes  were 
reedioed  from  the  distant  hills.  In  fact,  the  curses  upon  those  Vandals 
have  not  yet  ceased.  There  is  an  echo  of  the  bee  in  dover,  and  of  the  pre- 
cioas  music  of  the  bobolink ;  but  when  the  voice  of  flutes  in  concord  floats  on 
the  air  of  eve  with  melodies  which  touch  the  heart;  the  same  'which  once 
in  Tara's  halls  the  soul  of  music  shed ; '  the  cadence  and  the  dying  fall  come 
with  swiftest  repetition,  as  if  too  sweet  to  die  away;  and  as  the  stars  glimmer 
and  tiie  moon  sheds  down  her  softened  light,  I  think  of  friends  departed  and 
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of  days  gone  by.  So  have  I  heard  the  reyerberations  of  the  water-fall  and 
the  echoings  of  the  huntsman's  horn, 

'As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skjr/ 

and  have  listened  to  two  fanners  conversing  in  short  interrogations  oyer  the 
hedge,  or  separated  fix>m  each  other  by  the  length  of  a  field,  saying,  as  they 
placed  the  hollow  of  their  hands  at  the  comers  of  their  mouths,  on  a  high 
key: 

'  When  are  you  going  to  mow  those  oats  ? ' 

Echo.    Mow  those  oats. 
*  To-moiTow.' 

Echo.    To-morrow. 
'  Want  70a  to  send  that  rake  bj  the  boy.' 

EbHO.    By  the  boy. 
'  Tell  him  to  bring  my  whip-lash.' 

Echo;    Plash. 
<  What 'U  yoa  take  for  that  yearling  heifer  r ' 

Echo.    lingafer. 

'TWOPOUHDS.* 

Echo.    Two  pomids. 

Then  do  I  wander  away  from  this  shirt-sleeved  couple,  whose  fkces  ar« 
bedewed  with  perspiration  from  working  in  the  fields  and  mowing  the  new 
hay,  yrith  Milton's  beautiful  apostrophe  echoing  on  my  ears  firom  the  hard 
and  rocky  surface  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

'SwBBT  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liyest  onseen 

Within  thy  airy  sheU, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 

And  in  the  violet-embroidered  vale, 
Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Niffhtly  to  thee  her  sad  song  monmeth  well ; 
Canst  thoa  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 

That  likest  thy  Nahcisbos  are  ? 
Tell  me  but  where, 

Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daofhter  of  the  sphere! 
So  mayest  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmonies.'  f.  w.  s. 

*  June  28. — In  a  secluded  cove  or  indentation  of  the  shore,  where  the  trees 
were  imaged  downward  firom  the  bank  upon  the  smooth  water,  I  observed  a 
pair  of  swans,  accompanied  by  four  beautiful  cygnets,  lifting  their  snow-white 
plumes  to  catch  the  breeze,  and  gliding  about  with  a  queen-like  motion. 
While  I  gazed  at  this  unsullied  group,  which  seemed  to  be  native  to  the 
spirit-Lind  rather  than  something  eartMy,  the  thumping  sound  produced  by 
the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat  began  to  be  heard ;  and  as  she  roimded 
the  point,  the  water  became  agitated  and  sweUed  upon  the  shore.  At  tliis 
apparent  danger,  the  parentrbird  received  all  the  four  cygnets  upon  her  back, 
and  erecting  her  trembling  wings  into  a  fan-lflce  shape,  sailed  away  toward 
the  green-sward — a  spectacle  of  inefiGAl>le  grace  and  beauty.  I  have  noticed 
these  birds  for  two  years,  sometimes  near  the  shore,  but  oftener  afiur-of^  like 
specks  of  white,  where  the  blue  wave  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  horizon ; 
but  until  the  present  season,  they  were  unattended  by  the  cygnets.  They 
now  form  a  pure  and  aristocratic  society,  intermingling  their  snowy  necks  in 
the  most  affectionate  communion.  At  first  ihey  were  placed  in  a  small  pond 
for  safe-keeping ;  but  when  the  winter  broke  up,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
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broad  waters  of  the  bay,  they  enterprised  in  that  direction,  and  could  by  no 
means  be  prevaOed  upon  to  return  to  the  little  pond.  They  left  it  in  posses- 
aon  of  the  ducks,  the  geese,  the  perch,  the  pickerel,  and  the  mud-turtles, 
and  went  to  share  the  company  of  the  sleek  and  graceftiUer  wild-fowl  who 
plumped  into  the  bay.  Generally,  however,  they  prefer  to  keep  by  themselyes, 
and  ^ow  in  all  their  buoyant  air  and  gliding  pace  the  influence  of  the  pure 
and  upper  realms  in  which  they  have  been  bred.  Oh,  how  superior  are  they 
to  the  common-people  geese !  Gazing  at  them  as  they  sail  about  their  own 
beautilul  cove,  whose  shores  are  like  a  paradise,  I  am  reminded  of  the  honeyed, 
almost  celestial  poetry  of  the  spirit-rappers : 

'Anoil  with  the  diadem  of  light. 
Wherefore  dost  thoa  tread  this  vale  of  sorrow? 

All  our  life  afflicts  thy  holy  sight; 
Cheerless  is  the  life  from  etfth  we  borrow. 

'Straight  as  he  spoke  appeared  a  snow-white  swan, 

Gluling  on  a  aark^  tumultuous  river; 
And  as  its  spotless  miage  glided  on. 

It  twinkled  like  a  star,  yet  shone  for  ever! 
Angel  with  the  diadem  or  light ! '  v.vf,  s. 


RuuBrrioy  or  thb  National  Acaobmt  or  Dmov.— In  the  notice  of  several  of  the 
pietnres  which  we  had  prepared  for  our  last  number,  and  which  has  gone  with  the 
missing  'copy'  before  alluded  to,  we  treated  the  exhibition  at  greater  length  than  we 
are  enabled  to  do  in  the  present  issue.  But  as  the  Oallery  does  not  close  before  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  some  readers  may  be  reminded,  by  a  reference  to  the  fact,  to  pay  it  a 
visit,  and  few  metropolitan  objects  eould  be  visited  that  would  better  repay  the  time 
that  may  be  passed  there.  We  beg  leave,  however,  in  the  outset,  to  say,  that  our  opin- 
ion of  the  pictures  'hereinafter  mentioned'  is  not  intended  to  guide  that  of  others. 
There  is  no  subject  in  the  exemplification  of  which  there  are  more  assumption,  more 
ignorance,  more  '  twattle,'  in  short,  exhibited,  than  in  what  are  termed  by  courtesy 
'  critidams '  upon  art.  Sometimes  we  see  a  native '  critic '  who  has  passed  once  through 
the  Loovre;  who  has  seen  (devoting  half  an  hour'to  each,  perh^s)  the  galleries  of 
Florence  and  Bome,  who  returns  with  a  'knowledge  of  art'  which,  being  conceded, 
enaMea  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  works  of  artists  who  could  tell  him  more  of 
the  troe  spirit  and  aim  of  art  than  he  could  acquire  in  five  years.  Yet,  after  all,  such 
'  criticisms,'  while  they  certainly  do  little  good,  do  quite  as  little  harm.  Those  who  visit 
pictnre-gaUeries  Jvd^e/orthemadveg.  They  do  not  take  their  opinions  of  works  of  art 
ai  second-band.  Thej  have  eyes,  and  they  see — perception,  and  they  judge.  Nor  can 
aDJiiflt  or  m-natured  criticism  seriously  affect  an  artist  of  genius.  He  has  but  to  poasen 
the  genius,  and  to  ahow  it,  and  all  the  pretentious  'criticisms'  of  literary  amateurs 
in  the  worid  may  pass  by  him  unheeded.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  risitor  enters  the 
halls  of  the  Academy,  and  wanders  around  for  a  couple  of  hours,  admiring  here  a 
beaatifol  landscape,  there  a  portrait,  so  life-like  that  it  seems  to  speak  to  you  from  the 
canvas;  here  a  sweet  and  touching  scene  in  domestic  life,  and  there  a  humorous  sketch 
that  makes  him  laugh  as  if  he  himself  were  on  the  spot,  and  saw  it  all  passing  before 
him ;  supposing,  we  say,  a  visitor  were  to  see  and  feel  all  these,  and  the  next  morning 
wtfe  to  take  up  a  newspaper  which  should  say  that  Hicks'  portrait  of  the  old  Quaker  lady 
was  'bad;'  that  DtmAKo's  land8Ci4>es  were  'tame  and  unpleasing;'  that  Eluott's 
portraits  'approached  the  verge  of  caricature ; '  that  Chubch  '  would  do  very  well,  if  he 
wouldn't  attempt  the  painting  of  skies; '  that  Bakbb  'failed  in  color; '  and  that  Kem- 
■arr  'must  look  a  little  more  carefully  to  the  elaboration  of  his  rocks ; '  does  any  one 
fluppoae  thai  suofa  remarks  could  do  the  slightest  harm  to  such  artists  f  No :  whether  they 
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arose  from  the  ml  adnUrari  spirit,  or,  what  is  more  fl^uentl  j  the  case,  from  blind  parti« 
■anship  in  relation  to  some  fiivorite  exhibitor,  they  would  ftU  innocaoos  to  the  gromid. 
Erery  true  portrait,  true  in  drawing,  coloring,  and  matchless  in  indiriduality— like 
those  of  Eluott,  for  example,  acknowledged,  even  by  his  brothers  in  the  profession,  to 
stand  at  the  Yery  head  of  his  branch  of  the  art — is  Usdf  a  contradiction  to  all  unjust  or 
qrnical  criticism,  and  by  that  'first  appeal,  which  is  to  the  eye,'  does  more  to  keep  his 
studio  prettngaged  with  sitters  than  would  all  the  fulsome,  learned,  indiscriminate  com- 
mendation that  could  be  poured  out  without  stint  in  their  &Tor.  But  let  us  try  to 
replace  a  few  of  the  '  lost  leaves  *  of  which  we  hare  made  mention.  We  have  already 
indicated  the  general  character  of  the  exhibition :  we  now  proceed  to  speak  of  a  few  ci 
the  artists  and  their  pictures. 

We  have  nine  portraits  from  the  pencil  of  Baxib.  This  fine  artist  pnnniseB  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  pure  and  truthful  artist.  His  coloring  is  truly  deli^ 
cioufl ;  and  some  one  or  two  of  his  female  heads  are  without  a  rival  in  their  kind  in  the 
exhibition. 

GARPKirm  sends  six  pictures,  which  betoken  great  improvement  in  this  young  and 
rising  artist  Our  space  permits  us  to  mention  but  one,  a  portrait  of  President  Fill- 
MORB,  painted  in  Washington.  The  likeness  is  excellent^  and  the  drawing  good. 
(The  only  fault  is  a  lack  of  strength  in  color;  but  this  is  a  defect  which  may  be  easily 
avoided  hereafter ;  and  as  it  is,  it  is  less  exceptionable  than  an  indiscriminate  superabun- 
dance of  paint 

Church  sends  lour  landscapes,  and  truly  wonderfol  productions  they  are.  They  are 
not,  however,  so  efibctive  as  some  of  his  with  which  the  public  are  already  fkmiliar; 
yet  they  all  possess  that  charm  of  completeness,  that  truthful  and  yet  not  labored  effect, 
which  enables  one  to  lay  out  an  imaginary  journey  over  hills,  across  streamy  to  take  a 
sail  on  the  slightly-ruffled  lake,  or  make  a  friendly  call  in  one  of  those  away-off  farm- 
houses. Take  any  of  Church's  land-scenes,  and  cut  them  into  any  number  of  pieces, 
and  each  piece  would  present  a  perfect  picture  in  itselfl  Tet,  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  want 
of  unity.  Every  thing  is  in  its  proper  place.  One  of  this  artist's  peculiarities  is  the 
wrrednesB  of  eveiy  thing  represented.  An  elm  or  an  oak,  six  or  eight  miles  off,  is  as 
individual  as  the  model-tree  in  the  fore-ground,  whether  elm  or  oak.  A,  penon  could 
purchase  a  farm  on  one  of  his  brain-productions,  and  say  the  precise  amount  he  could 
afibrd  to  pay  per  acre;  for  he  can  see  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  extent  of  cleared  land 
and  wood-land,  the  kinds  of  timber,  the  course  of  the  streams,  and  the  distance  from 
market  So  truly  is  eveiy  thing  represented,  that  the  American  practical  former  could 
'  make  a  note '  of  all  theses  We  widi,  however,  that  Mr.  Church  might  see  the  necessity  . 
of  raising  his  horiions:  they  are  too  low;  although  we  have  some  compensation  for 
this  defect  in  his  magnificent  clouds ;  yet  the  land  part  of  his  scene  seems  sinking,  the 
fore-ground  coming  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  picture.  On  his  return  fh)m  South 
America,  he  will  probably  fbmish  us  with  views  so  true  as  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  travel  to  gratify  mere  curiosity.  We  shall  then  have  the  Andes  in  all  their 
g^ory. 

Mr.  Cashjbar's  landscspes  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment  They  come  under 
the  general  denomination  of  *gems.'  He  confines  himself  altogether  to  the  painting 
of  *  gems.'    There  are  no  sham  diamonds  in  his  '  cabinets.' 

CoLBMAir  (a  new  name  on  the  lists  of  the  Academy)  has  three  landscapes.  He  is 
probably  the  only  artist  who  exhibits  this  year,  who  has  achieved  a  *  surprise : '  the  only 
one  who  has  called  forth  that  significent  interrogatory, '  Who  ithef  We  understand 
that  he  is  very  young;  and,  judging  from  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  pictures,  we 
infor  thaty  so  for  as  A«  is  concerned,  the  query  '  Who  is  he? '  will  very  soon  become 


Cranch  contributes  six  landscapes^  which  evince  a  marked  propensity  to  '  go  ahead ' 
on  the  part  of  their  poetical  author.  Mr.  Cranch,  one  can  scarcely  help  thinking,  can 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  great  city,  which  has  so  little  in  common  with  the  peaceful 
nooks,  by-places,  and  quiet  lakelets  he  so  delights  to  paint 

In  looking  through  Cropsiy's  list  of  pictures  in  the  present  ezhibitioD,  we  do  not 
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find  tbem  ao  satisfiustory  as  on  former  occasions.  Number  Three  Handred  and  Twentf - 
four,  'The  Second  Beach  from  Newport,  Rhode-Island,'  comprises,  to  our  conception, 
mOTe  of  his  pecaliar  ezoellenoes  than  anj  other.  He  is  always  felicitous  in  representa- 
tions of  &r-reaching  Tiews;  the  wide-extended  plain,  and  the  perspectiye  accnracy  of 
eyery  oligect  depicted,  both.a«rial  and  linear,  are  here  well  given.  Mr.  Gropsbt  sends 
eleyen  landscapes;  bat  in  all  of  them  we  think  we  discern  a  desire  to  excel  in  mere 
mechanism — in  dexterity  of  touch,  and  what  artists  sometimes  call  'slap-da^  effects.' 
These  are  beai^tiAil  in  subjection,  bat  when  too  apparent^  are  suggestive  of  theatrical 
aoene-painting.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  however,  we  regard  Mr.  Gropsbt  as  one 
among  oar  best  landscape-painters,  for  he  possesses  a  soul  that  breathes  on  all  his 


Ddkajtd  has  seven  landscapes  this  year,  all  marked  by  his  peculiar  excellences.  In 
Number  Thirty-one,  'Progress,'  we  observe  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  this  fine 
artist  has  ever  previously  attained.  It  is  purely  Ambbicak.  It  tells  an  American  story 
cat  of  American  fiwts»  portrayed  with  true  American  feeling,  by  a  devoted  and  earnest 
student  of  Nature.  Bn&AKn  is  always  paaoeAil,  quiet,  pieturesque,  and  beautifuL  No 
one  artist  among  us  has  done  more  for  true  art  than  Duravo.  He  woos  us»  by  their 
gentleness  and  repose,  to  love  his  pictures,  rather  than  by  attempting  to  *  astonish '  us, 
and  to  enforce  our  admiration.  Long  may  it  be  before  he  falls  into  the  position  of  his 
own  matchleas  representations  of  '  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf  I ' 

Elliott  sends  eleven  portraits  this  year.  We  say  he  sends ;  but  it  is  not  always  infer- 
able that  an  artist  sends,  of  his  own  choice,  a  great  number  of  pictures  to  the  same 
exhibition.  The  subjects,  or  their  friends,  have  often  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  their 
wishes  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  The  number,  however,  has  insured  a  good  variety. 
Manhood  in  its  prime ;  '  frosty  but  kindly '  old  age ;  womanly  beau^ ;  childhood, '  in  its 
innocent  age  cut  off,'  all  live  here  in  such  expression  and  color  as  Eluott  only  presenlft. 
Of  the  male  heads,  we  are  the  most  forcibly  impressed  with  Number  Four  Hundied  and 
Tbirty-three,  which  is  in  the  artist's  best  manner.  But  it  requires  not  our  praise.  Am 
a  likeness  and  as  a  work  of  art,  it  'speaks  for  itself  literally.  The  same  praise  may 
jostly  be  awarded  to  Number  Twenty-eight,  another  characteristic  head.  The  portrait 
of  a  lady,  Number  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-two,  is  a  fine  picture  of  an  excellent 
suiyect — womanly  beauty  in  its  prime.  Number  Three  Hundred  and  Twelve  is  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  a  lovely  child,  a  copy  in  ' little'  of  the  portrait  above-mentioned. 
It  is  pronounced  perfect  in  expression  and  color  by  the  parents  of  the  subject. 

GinoBD  has  five  pictures,  all  showing  that  uninterrupted  approach  to  exoellenot 
which  we  have  remarked  for  the  Ust  two  or  three  jrears.    Made  virtuie  / 

The  only  landscape  by  that  fiivorite  and  genial  artist^  Giqnoux,  is  'A  Snow-Scene,' 
bat  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  its  kind.  One  thing,  however,  seems  somewhat  amiaA. 
The  race-way,  or  'flume,'  wants  a  little  'fixing;'  it  strikes  us.  As  it  is  now,  it  ap- 
pears to  better  calculated  to  supply  the  pond  than  the  pond  to  supply  the  '  flume '  with 
water. 

Hicks  has  but  three  pictures;  but  he  required  no  more,  to  give  us  a  satisfying  'touch 
of  his  quality.'  His  portrait  of  a  Quaker  lady  is  a  most  admirable  production.  It  is 
painted  with  honest  paint,  as  solid  as  marble;  and  as  to  the  likeness,  one  could  swear, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  to  have  seen  the  origind,  although  he  may  never  have  'set  eyes ' 
on  the  calm,  dignified,  real  features  in  his  life.  We  have  heard  one  of  the  male  por- 
Iraits,  by  the  same  artist,  placed  before  it;  but  we  say  no:  it  is  very  fine,  doubtless, 
but  this  is  eveiy  way  masterly.    It  is  the  very  best  portrait  in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  LriTxs  contributes  five  landscapes.  By  a  careful  comparison  with  the  pictures 
painted  before  he  went  abroad,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  made  very  decided 
improvement  This  is  not  always  the  case  with  our  '  travelled  artists.'  A  compromise 
between  world-renowned  pictures  «nd  Nature  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
without  insensibly  weaning  the  painter  away  from  the  latter.  Number  Thirty-seven, 
'Umd-Storm,'  we  regard  as  one  among  the  best  pictures  in  the  exhibitioiL  There  is 
no  timidity,  either  in  the  mind  or  the  hand  of  the  artist  It  is  bold,  grand,  effective. 
It  is  something  more  than  merely  a  'pretty '  picture.    Those  old  gnarled,  deep-rooted 
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forest-giAnts  fairl j  '  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm/  In  the  other  pieturos  from  Mr. 
Innbs'  hand,  he  seems  to  have  sacrificed  effect  to  his  great  love  of  mere  ton$.  In  this 
respect  he  will  find  that  Timb,  a  greater  toner  than  he,  will  entirelx  obliterate  them. 
They  are  too  much  like  the  '  old  masters '  for  a '  joiug  master.'  Kept  up  a  little  higher, 
they  would  'go  down '  much  better. 

We  have  but  three  pictures  from  Ejensett,  albeit  he  occupies  about  his  usual  space 
of  wall-room,  Number  Forty-nine, '  Landsciq^e,'  being  of  unusual  size.  We  always  love 
to  look  upon  Kkhsstt's  pictures.  There  is  always  a  strong  affinity  between  Hhem  and 
the  scenes  in  nature  that  touch  us  most :  the  wild,  tangled,  briery  effect,  with  the  broken 
sheen  of  light  that  sparkles  'like  stars  on  the  sea,'  illuminating  the  otherwise  oool, 
quiet,  refreshing  scene.  Number  Forty-nine  gives  us  a  bold,  broken  foie-ground,  with 
magnificently-painted  rocks  on  the  left,  and  a  high  palisade  on  the  right,  which  leave  in 
the  opening  above  a  distant  view  of  mountain,  water,  and  sky.  There  is  a  bad  fault,  to 
our  eye,  in  the  stunted  appearance  of  the  principal  tree.  We  think  it  would  have  been 
more  effective  had  it  been  raised  higher  t^n  the  face  of  the  rock  on  which  it  now 
seems  embedded  for  want  of  relief^  causing  a  confVision  in  the  forms.  This,  however, 
may  very  easily  be  remedied.  The  sky  and  clouds,  also,  do  not,  to  our  thinking,  come 
quite  up  to  Mr.  Bjbksbtt's  standard  of  excellence,  showing  carelessness  in  making  the 
farthest  distance,  doud  and  sky,  'one  and  the  same  thing.'  But  still  there  is  beauty 
enough  in  the  fore-ground,  beside  the  features  indicated,  to  neutralise  the  fiuilty-  points 
of  half  a  dozen  pictures.  We  have  so  often  encountered,  in  a  wild-wood  hunt,  just  such 
places,  accompanied  by  torn  garments  and  scratched  limbs,  that  we  cannot  haifed  that 
this  is  a  true  transcript  from  Nature  herself.  We  congratulate  the  possessor  of  this 
noble  picture,  and  the  profession  which  names  its  author  among  her  gifted  sons. 

We  have  eight  pictures  from  Mr.  T.  Addison  Bichards,  and  in  the  works  of  no  exhi- 
bitor do  we  remark  a  more  constant  improvement.  His  color  is  growing  deeper  and 
richer,  his  distances  more  clearly  defined,  and  his  representations  of  nature  more  trutii- 
fhl  and  impressive.  Mr.  Bichards  is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  among  our  landscape- 
artists. 

In  our  '  last  leaves '  we  had  spoken  of  the  lovely  fuU-length  by  Louis  LAROy  the  most 
charming  picture  we  have  ever  seen  from  his  pencil ;  of  William  S.  Mount's  '  Who 
let  down  the  Bars? '  so  full  of  his  characteristic  excellenoes;  of  the  great  improvement 
of  his  brother  in  portrait-painting ;  of  PsBLB'fl  exquisite '  Children  and  Qame ; '  of  works 
by  Edmonds,  Talbot,  Gappbbtt,  Darlbt,  Tbrrt,  and  four  or  five  others ;  but  our  other 
matter  has  so  usuiped  our  spaoe^  that  we  are  compelled  here  to  draw  this  desultory  and 
imperfect  notice  to  a  dose. 


Lord  John  Bcbsbll's  Mbmoirs,  Journal,  etc.,  op  Thomas  Moorb. — Messrs.  Apple- 
TON  AND  Company  continue,  in  numbers,  this  work.  With  much  that  is  interesting,  and 
mainly  new,  there  is  intermingled,  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  in 
the  progress  of  the  work,  a  great  deal  that  it  seems  to  us  a  judicious  editor  would  have 
omitted.  Moorb's  'Journal '  is  a  record  of  a  thousand  unimportant  things,  which  tend 
only  to  show  the  'great  company '  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping,  and  the  indifferent 
things  which  are  said  over  <  rich  men's  feasts.'  It  seems  almost  impossible  not  to  regard 
MooRB,  judging  from  his  own  exposition,  as  frequently  the  veriest  trifler,  and  by  no 
means  always  sincere  or  ingenuous.  Beading  him  piecemeal,  however,  without  know- 
ing as  yet  how  one  act  may  possibly  eventually  justify  another,  his  reader  may  be  led, 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  work  under  notice,  to  do  its  illustrious  subject  injustice.  We 
shall  take  occasion  to  review  the  volumes  at  large  when  they  shall  have  been  completed- 
The  numbers,  even  as  &r  as  completed,  have  furnished  much,  both  of  extract  and  com- 
ment, for  the  English  journals,  and  public  opinion  seems  much  divided  upon  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  its  revelations.  The  typographical  execution  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  of  the  well-established  press  whence  they  proceed. 
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Gossip  wtih  Rbaoebs  and  Gorbesfondents. — ^The  Saint  Nicholas^ 
(a  name  most  pleasant  to  our  ear)  is  the  title  of  a  not  over-corpulent  but 
'well-knit'  monthly  magazine,  published  at  Owego,  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Susquehanna,  in  this  State,  the  third  number  of  which  is  before 
U&  It  has  many  clever  things  in  its  pages:  among  them  a  series  of  chap- 
ters firom  the  pen  of  an  eminent  jurist  of  Tioga,  entitled  ^Gleaningn  from 
ike  Indian  and  Pioneer  ffietory  of  the  Susquehanna^''  which  will  not 
only  be  well-written,  but  promises  to  possess,  as  it  advances,  many  historical 
attractions.  The  vnriter's  love  of  his  theme,  and  his  original  sources  of 
information,  assure  us  of  this  consummation.  We  shall  keep  an  eye  upon 
these  sketches,  and  shall  doubtiess  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  more  par- 
tusalarty  hereafter.  ^leaah  Walt<>n  Bedi/evmSj  originally  written  fbr  and 
published  in  the  KKICK£RBOCKXl^  next  appears  under  the  titie  of  ^The  Com- 
plete Susquehanna  Angler.^  A  reference  to  this  circumstance,  it  strikes  us, 
would  not  have  been  amiss.  There  is  somewhat  of  the  playfullyTsatirical 
in  the  paper  entitied  ^Official  Betame^  disclosing,  as  they  do,  certain  chap- 
ters in  the  art  and  mysteiy  of  ^Office-SeehingJ*  We  make  an  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Andbew  J.  Stubbs  to  his  finend  Tihotht  Twist,  himself  an 
office-holder,  asking  a  letter  to  Governor  Mabct  (whom  he  himself  '  only 
knows  historically  *)  on  his  behalf:  ' 

<Toir  know  mj  claims;  in  tact,  I  may  taj,  the  whole  eomitrir  knows  them,  namely, 
kmgflDd  patient  serrioes  m  the  ranks — alwajs  have  bad  a  natiuvl  torn  for  public  bnsi* 
ness  and  other  people's  affairs,  to  the  neglect,  really,  of  my  own.  As  to  private  afGurs, 
the  necessities  of  my  family,  etc.  —  but  iforbear :  the  subiect  is  too  ^nfuL  If  this  is 
diiraated,  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  large-sized  pigeon-hole  full  of  unmistakable  vouchers 
on  this  point  in  the  shape  of  unpaid  Dilla  In  net,  I  have  no  effects  of  any  sort,  unless 
yoa  count  what  the  pAiry  owes  me;  but  such  claims  are  a  little  too  contingent  for  any 
oommerdal  purpose.  If  the  solemn  promises  made  to  me  last  fidi  by  the  various  candi- 
dates, from  the  Governor  down,  were  good  for  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  I  should  be  in 
clover,  and  the  harmony  of  the  party  preserved.  Credulous  country-gentlemen  that 
we  were,  we  relied  upon  the  promises,  foucht  hard,  and  get  no  divideiKl  I  There  will 
be  a  break,  Mr.  Twist,  depena  upon  it,  if  these  abuses  are  suffered  to  come  to  a  head. 

*  I  will  respectfully  urge,  farther^  that  I  have  held  but  few  offices  —  none  to  speak  of. 
I  have  an  interesting  flmiily  of  mne  children^  from  a  helpless  girl  of  sixteen  down  to 


the  pledge  at  the  breast,  in  a  gradual  descendmg  scale  as  uniform  as  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Bui  1  n^  n't  speak  of  my  children.  Tou  know  as  much  about  them  as  I  do,  particu- 
lariy  the  youngest,  Timotht  Twist  Stubbs,  named  in  honor  of  yourself.  He  is  so  much 
like  you  as  to  make  almost  an^  one  jealous,  except  the  husband  of  dear  Mrs.  Stttbbs. 
I  am  supporting,  also,  two  maiden-aunts;  at  least,  they  will  look  to  me  for  aid  when 
get  so  th^  can't  help  themselves.     I  don't  wish  to  joke,  for  the  subject  is  too 


they  g«t  I  .  .  ,      , 

senons;  but  in  view  of  this,  you  can  safely  say  that  my  oun/^-cedents  are  unexoep- 
tio^ble  in  all  matters  pertaimng  to  party  usage,  time>honored  principles^  etc.'  ...  'It 
is  true,  it  was  my  ambition  to  take  a  cabinet-position  or  a  foreign  mission ;  but  if  we 
fiul  there,  I  will  drop  down,  to  secure  the  harmony  of  the  party,  to  a  mail-4gency,  or 
«Py  and  become  keeper  of  one  of  our  most  important  ocean  light-hpuses.  The  latter 
position,  I  may  say,  nas  been  urged  upon  me  by  numerous  mends.  If  I  cannot  do 
Better,  and  that  should  be  the  only  position  I  can  serve  my  country  in,  why,  I  must  con- 
tent myself  to  shine  where  my  friends  think  proper  to  plaoQ  me.  I  throw  myself  trust- 
in^y  into  flieir  arms.     «Youraaffectli)nately,  andiw5(wojwWk», 

'AVDABW  J.  StOBBIU 

'N.  B.  A  light-house  with  a  garden-spot  attached,  of  moderate  size^  would  be  pre- 
ftrred:  no  man  can  be  said  to  be  truly  independent  unless  he  has  at  command  a  plen^ 
of  sdst  of  his  own  raising. 

'  N.  B.,  2d.    Do  n't  forget  the  bullet  extracted  from  my  undo  Alsxandxb's  calf.' 

This  modest  letter  is  followed  by  copies  of  three  others,  kindly  furnished 
by  Governor  Marct  from  his  files.    Our  first  extract  is  firom  the  epistle 
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solicited  as  above,  and  with  the  above,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  both 
*  Stdbb  and  Twhjt  : ' 

'  Pbar  QoTKBNoa;  This  will  introduce  to  your  most  fiiYorable  notice,  Aim&Bw  Jack- 
son Stubbs,  who  is  an  applicant  for  some  office ;  he  do  n't  care  much  what,  if  the  emolu- 
ments aro  satisfactory.  Mr.  Stubbs  has  been  lone  known  in  this  part  of  the  oountiy 
as  a  thorough-'going  Democrat  He  has  inherited  nis  Democracy  regularly  from  a  long 
line  of  Democratic  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  Democrat ;  his  grandfather  was  a  Demo- 
crat :  and  by  certain  traditions  preserved  in  the  family,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  hisjmat«rest*grand-fiither  was  an  unflinohingDemocrat  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
You' win  find  bim  sound  and  intelligent  upon  all  the  great  subjects  or  the  dav,  such  as 
Cuba,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  Gardiner  claim,  Division  of  Spoils,  etc,  etc.  He  niis  in  his 
possession,  and  will  show  von,  two  small-nzed  bullets,  which  were  picked  up  afler  the 
Battle  of  Buena  Yista^  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  shot  at  his  unde  Alxzandbb,  a 
drummer  in  the  eallant  Indiana  regiment;  and  one,  also,  of  a  larger  size,  taken  from 
the  right  oalf  of  his  uncle's  leg  immediately  after  that  battle. 

'These  curious  relics  of  that  hard-fought  field,  you  will  of  course  faze  upon  with 
intense  interest,  remembering  the  gratitude  and  reward  due  to  the  desoendants  and 
relatives  of  our  brave  citizen-soldiers.  Indeed,  I  can  assure  you,  dear  (Governor,  that 
Mr.  Stobbs'  principles  are  sound^  his  Democracy  reliable,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  serve 
the  present  admimstration  and  his  country  in  some  lucrative  office,  most  unquestionable.' 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Twist  also  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Behalf 

of  Mr.  Thomas  Benton  Buchanan,  '  a  co-worker  with  himsdf  in  the  last 

Presidential  election,  and  an  applicant  for  some  paying  office.'    His  claims  to 

preferment  are  embraced  by  ait  anecdote : 

'Pbrhaps  a  little  incident  of  his  early  life  would  not  be  inappropriate,  as  indicating 
the  sterling  Demociaoy  which  oommenced  expanding  even  at  the  tender  a^  of  six.  He 
had  bought  a  penny-trumpet — something  of  a  rarity  in  those  days — and  m  the  juvenile 
exuberance  of  youth,  was  blowing  it  through  the  streets.  This  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  Whig  Doys  on  the  other  side,  who,  approaching  oar  hero,  offered  him  sugar- 
plums, etc,  to  beoome  possessors  of  the  great  prize.  Unflindiing,  uninfluenced  by  the 
prospect  of  gam,  our  sturdy  young  Democrat  walks  proudly  awav,  declaring,  if  there 
was  any  'blowing'  to  be  done,  it  ought  to  be  done  mr  the  benent  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Thus  you  see  at  a  glance  tli^  peculiar  ehaimcter  of  the  man»  and  you  will,  no 
doubt,  be  willing  and  able  to  effect  something  in  his  behalf.  Be  assured,  dear  Qovemor, 
that  any  thing  :^ou  do  effiBCt  wiU  be  treasured  bv  me  as  a  personal  favcH*,  and  that  as  a 
constitttent,  a  mend  and  fellow-Democrat,  I  sball  disdiaige  the  obligation.' 

Doubtless  sitting  at  the  same  desk,  taking  the  next  sheet  of  paper,  and 

writing  with  the  still  undried  ink  of  his  laat  pen,  Mn  Twmr  again  addresses 

his  *dear  Goyebnob*  on  behalf  of  another  gentleman,  who  is  ready  at  any 

moment  to  die  for  his  country  and  a  &t  office : 

*  Thb  bearer,  Hr.  HabtinYan  Bukek  Pmps,  is  an  applicant  for  some  easy  office,  and, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  an  out-and-out  Democrat  He  voted  for  Yah  Buben  in  '40,  for 
Polk  in^U,  and  m  '48,  beinf  somewhat  puzzled  with  the  claims  of  the  contending  fiu>- 
tions,  polled  two  votes,  one  Tor  Van  Bubbn  and  one  for  Mr.  Cass,  erincing  a  spirit  of 
concibation  and  a  high-toned  principle,  which  put  to  the  blush  all  other  compromise 
measures.  Hr.  Pbips,  I  can  truly  say,  is  an  active,  energetic,  and  industrious  Democrat, 
but  is  unable  to  discharge  vety  many  out-door  duties,  as  he  is  suffering  under  a  physi- 
cal disd^lity,  hayins:^  some  two  years  since,  sprained  his  ankle  badly.  ,  .  .  The  circum- 
stances attending  this  physical  disability  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  illustrative  of  the 
sterUngDemocnu^  inherent  in  the  man.  They  are  these :  He  was  engaged  with  some 
young  Democrats  raising  a  hickory-pole.  They  had  accomplished  their  object,  and 
young  Phips  determined  to  place  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  top  of  the  pole.  For 
this  purpose  he  commenced  climbing,  but,  alas!  having  arrived  at  the  dizzy  height  of 
ten  feet,  the  pole  gave  way,  and  he  was  hurled  miserabR-  upon  the  earth,  with  a  severe 
contusion  upon  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg,  and  with  his  left  foot  sprained  terribly. 
Apparently  not  realiring  the  extent  of  the  mjury,  he  waved  the  tattered  ensigp  over  hu 
ooniused  mane,  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers  ror  Jamb  K.  Polk.  Such  Democracy 
ought  not  to  go  unrewarded  f  and  I  hopeyou  will  be  able  to  place  our  unfortunate  friend 
in  some  easy  position  where  his  physical  disability  will  not  be  antagonistic  to  his  pro- 
gressive Democra^.'  __ 

Amoho  the  clever  things  contained  in  the  still  missing  parcel,  embracing 
proofs  and  manuscripts,  mentioned  in  oar  last  number,  was  the  subjoined 
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^^ail-Boad  Ad^enture^^  which  the  author  has  kindly  re-written  for  us,  at  our 
request  He  begins,  it  will  be  seen,  in  poetical  prose,  but  is  presently  com- 
pelled to  'break  coyer'  and  come  out  into  the  open  field  of  rerse.  Hear 
him :  *  I  took  the  cars  at  Albany,  not  many  years  ago,  when  erery  seat  was 
occupied,  and  some  walked  to  and  fro  ak>ng  the  passage-way ;  but  hold !  I 
find  that  in  prose  this  story  won't  be  told  There's  a  jingle  in  the  subject^  and 
a  rhythm,  so  to  say,  which  d^es  prpsaic  rules;  so  I'll  let  it  have  its  way: 


'  Tbs  car  was  fall  of  passengers, 

I  can  H  recall  the  number. 
For  I  had  but  iust  awakened  from 

An  unrefresning  slumber, 
When  a  lady,  who  sat  facing  me, 

Directly  met  my  eye, 
Bat  tamed  awaj  mmiediately, 

And  smiled — I  knew  not  why. 

*  When  youthfal  folks  who  Btnmgers  are 

Are  seated  fiioe  to  face. 
In  the  ailenoe  of  a  rail-road  car, 

A  grare  and  formal  plaoe^ 
Their  wandering  eyes  will  sometimes  meet 

By  some  stranse  ikscination. 
Ana  they  cannot Iceep  their  fiices  straight, 

Though  dying  with  yexation. 

'  Simpletons  there  doubtless  are. 

Whose  mouths  are  always  stretching. 
But  the  guUelees  mirth  or  maidens'  eyes 

And  dmspled  cheeks  is  catching : 
First  she  laughed,  and  then  I  laughed — 

I  could  n't  say  what  at ; 
Thai  she  looked  grsTe,  and  I  looked  grare. 

And  then  she  umj^ed  at  ihat. 

'fflie  endeaTored  to  repress  her  mirth. 

But  could  n't  hold  it  half  in, 
For  with  ftee  concealed  behind  a  book, 
She  ahaost  died  a-langhing. 


She  pouted  when  she  found  her  lips 

Determined  on  a  smile. 
But 't  was  rery  plain  the  pretty  rogue 

Was  laughing  all  the  while. 

Thus  happily  the  moments  flew 

To  me,  at  least,  of  course. 
Though  when  she  saw  me  smiling  too, 

It  made  the  matter  worse. 
And  when,  at  last,  I  left  the  car, 

I  caught  her  laughinf  eye, 
And  had  one  more  good  grin  before 

I  tore  myself  away. 

'Mine  inn'  I  soueht  in  saddened  mood, 

And  with  feeungs  of  regret; 
Those  brilliant  eves,  I  felt  asisured, 

I  neyer  could  loiget 
And  when  arrired,  yalise  in  hand, 

I  paused — I  can't  tell  why — 
Before  a  mirror  on  a  stand. 

And  gased  with  curieus  eye. 

*  My  crayat  was  turned  half  round  or  more. 

And  shocked  was  I  to  find 
That  my  hat  was  badly  jammed  before. 

And  the  rim  turned  up  behind ! 
Then  while  in  haste  my  room  I  sought, 

I  swore  along  the  stairs 
That  I  Would  not  again  be  caught 

A-napping  in  the  cars.' 


The  *  moral '  which  our  correspondent  educes  fi^m  this  is  a  yeiy  pregnant 
one:  'When  you  find  yourself  the  special  and  unwonted  object  of  female 
attention,  don't  get  particularly  ezdted  until  you  have  seen  a  looking- 
glassl'  -  -  -  Ws  remember  well  the  first  time  we  ever  saw  the  Zon(2(>n 
Tma^  newspaper,  with  its  crowded  'Supplement'  of  fine-type  advertise- 
ments, in  serried  columns,  what  an  impression  it  gave  us  of  the  Great  Metro- 
polis whence  it  issued.  Few  know,  who  haye  not  lived  in  the  country,  what 
a  view  of  the  diy  is  afibrded  by  its  papers.  Tou  take  up  the  ^Courier  and 
EMiuireT^  the  '/emmoZ  of  Cofnmeree^'  the  ^Morning  Express^^  of  the  large 
folio  sheets,  or  the  double-sheets  of  the  ^Tribune^^  the  ^Ewald^  and  the 
youngest  of  tiiem  aQ,  the  ^TUnes^  and  what  an  idea  does  each  convey  of  the 
hwkiem  of  New-Tork,  and  its  dependencies  in  the  immediate  region  round- 
about 1  And  yet  this  feature  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  labor  and 
oiierpriae  visible  mi^  of  the  business  columns.  Nqws  by  steamers,  ships, 
lail-roads,  telegraphs,  from  three  continents,' are  spread  before  you  on  a  single 
monung;  congressional,  political,  local  and  general  domestic  intelligence  in 
an  parts  of  your  own  country  you  find  condensed  to  your  hand ;  '  criminal 
inlbnnatiaa'  you  find  lodged  against  all  sorts  of  rogues  in  all  sorts  of  places: 
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casualties  eyerj  where  are  brought  together  under  your  'eye;  boolu  are  ' 
reviewed,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  judging  for  yourself  in  their  selection ; 
and  your  editors,  in  their  own  especial  departments,  think  for  you  on  the 
greatest  Tariety  of  subjects,  leaving  you  afterward  to  ^rnark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest '  the  same.  Wonderful  is  the  duly  journal  during  the  week : 
and  when  there  comes  no  dafly  print,  then  is  the  advent  of  those  industri- 
ously-edited and  voluminously-supplied  Sunday  papers,  each  vieing  with  the 
other  which  shall  reflect  the  most  credit  upon  each. ,  And  these  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Great  Gily,  which  unfold  its  magnitude  to  thousands  who 
get  their  first  impressions  of  its  realities  from  their  ample  folds.  -  -  -  The 
lines  by  an  enamored  swun,  commendng : 

*  TsiBB  is  a  g^rl  in  Brookl jn. 
She  lirefl  in  the  Southern  pu^' 

lack  something  of  the  fervor  of  Tbnntson  and  the  grace  of  Moobb.    Two 
stanzas  must  *do '  this  time : 

*  Though  Brooklyn  can't  boast  one  thing, 

That  is,  onr  Oroton  water, 
She 's  many  a  gallant  son. 

And  manj  a  charming  daughter. 

'She  has  a  model  diy-dock, 

And  a  'Yard '  renowned,  the  'Navy; ' 
Two  hundred  splendid  chtutdies, 
'       And  a  girl  that  sets  me  crazy!' 

The  renuunder  of  this  effusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  attests  the  &ct  acknowl- 
edged in  the  last  line.  -  -  -  The  sketch  entitled  'The  Old  Potter^  MeW 
is  not  altogether  new.  We  seldom  pass  through  Washington-square,  now 
rich  in  the  full  flush  of  June,  without  thinking  of  a  very  effective  paper  upon 
its  old  uses  by  OoBNEuns  Mathews,  Esq.,  which  we  remember  to  have 
commended  many  years  ago  in  these  pages.  If  we  have  not  been  able  to 
say  as  much  of  that  gentleman's  humorous  writings,  we  have  had  at  least  the 
pleasure  of  awarding  our  meed  of  praise  to  his  well-written  and  pathetic 
sketches.  Nor  can  we  now  omit  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  writer's 
labors  in  the  'Literary  World '  weekly  journal,  of  which  he  is  an  industrious 
and  discriminating  editor;  a  vocation  in  which  he  appears  to  fiff  better 
advantage,  so  fiir  as  our  poor  judgment  goes,  than  in  accomplishmg  more 
elaborate  and  continuous  *  works.'  ...  We  commend  to  all  dyspeptic, 
gouty,  rheumatic,  nervous,  or  bilious  readers,  the  Be^ord  Mineral  Water,  for 
sale  by  its  sole  agents,  Messrs.  Joites  ahd  Kip,  Niunber  Seventeen,  Ann-street 
It  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  other  mineral  water  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  complaints  we  have  indicated.  -  -  -  Next  to  the  probable  war  b^ 
tween  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  interference  of  other  powers  in  Europe,  and 
eclipsing  altogether  the  Uncle-Tomftudbs  of  the  day  in  England,  is  the  recent 
'Fight  hetween  Harry  Broome  and  Harry  Orme^for  Fke  Hundred  Pounde 
and  the  Championship  of  England^  We  never  '  had  the  pleasure'  to  be- 
hold a  prize-fight  It  must  be  a  sublime  spectacle,  '  without  the  gloves.* 
We  had  the  good  fortune  once  to  survey  the  classic  face  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
GAUzn',  then  England's  *  champion  of  the  ring,'  while  he  was  engaged  in 
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knocking  a  Mr.  Jerolom ah^  of  Brooklyn,  head  over  heels,  on  the  stage  of  the 
Bowery  Theatre.  The  last-named  gentleman,  we  remember,  seemed  some* 
what  *  astonished*  when  he  arose  and  'came  to  the  scratch.'  But  to  see  a 
rm^-fight — ihaty  it  would  appear,  from  Bill's  *  Life  in  London,'  is  an  event 
that  congregates  the  iUte  of  En^uid.  'At  no  fight  for  many  years  has  there 
been  such  a  congregation  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.'  There  these  '  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,' '  regular  nobs  and  tip-top  swells,'  as  a  learned  advocate 
of  the '  sports  of  the  ring'  termed  them,  stood  for  three  hours  under  a  burning 
sun  to  hear  the  ^thuds^  delivered  upon  Bboohe's  ribs ;  to  gloat  over  the  '  ter- 
rific upper-cuts'  that '  doubled  up'  his  antagonist';  to  see  them  ' get  heavily 
home '  on  eadi  others' '  peepers ; '  to  catch  each  other  on  their  '  ivory-boxes,' 
'  draw  daret,'  and  loosen  their  '  head-rails,'  each  '  catching  it  on  the  conk ; '  a 
'sneezer  of  a  nose-ender'  on  their  'kissing-traps,'  alternating  with  'heavy' 
body-blows,'  which  ' make  them  wince  like  galled  horses;'  until  at  last  the 
defeated  victim  is  unable  to '  come  to  time,'  being  quite  blind, '  tremendously 
punished  about  the  head,'  'insensible,'  and  finally  is  borne  away  a  mangled, 
flhape&ess  ^  human,'  with  the  additional  regret  of  having  lost  his  money  and 
ibaX  of  his  'backers'  and  friends.  Really,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  but 
regard  tiie  science  of  the  priae-ring  as  inferior  to  that  of  astronomy : '  but 
then  '  Every  body  do  n't  seem  to  think  so.'  Exactly :  we  know  they  don't : 
and  liter  aU, '  it  takesallsorts  of  folks  to  make  a  world.'  -  •  -  We  can- 
not choose  but  smile  oftentimes  at  the  receipt  of  notes  frcfm  distant  corres- 
pondents, kindred  with  the  one  from  which  the  following  passage  is  a  veritable 
extract  We  '  name  no  parties,'  so  that  we  violate  no  confidence  in  giving  it 
publicity: 

'Tbbkb  18  a  young  man  in  iluB  pUoe,  of  more  promise  than  ordinary  as  a  writer,  and 
gives  symptoms  of  being  distinguished.  I  sappose  he  has  now  on  hand  about  throe 
Imndred  pages  in  maanacripty  poetiy  and  prose,  and  could  yon  oome  here  and  look  over 
tham,  I  think  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  part  with  them  for  a  consideration,  and 
you  would  be  mutually  pleased  to  heoome  acquainted  with  one  another/  etc,  eta 

'Good  'Evingsl '  travel  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  look  over  the  mss. 
of  a  young  man  who  '  gives  symptoms '  of  being  an  acceptable  writer  I  Why, 
dear  Sir,  we  have  more  matSriel,  in  prose  and  verse,  awaiting  insertion  in  the 
Knickerbockeb,  than  we  can  publish  in  fifteen  months ;  and  every  month 
our  embarrassment  is,  which  to  select  from  these  abundant  stores.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  not  a  literary  Magazine  in  America,  of  any  descrip- 
tion, which  receives  one  half  the  number  of  communications  that  are  sent 
monthly  to  the  Knickerbocker.  0/  course  we  do  not  publish  in  course  all 
that  we  receive,  but  blend  the  early  and  late  together,  as  seems  to  us  best,  in 
making  up  a  number.  We  have  written  this  bit  of  'confidence'  as  a  hint, 
among  other  reasons,  to  recent  once-contributors,  who  seem  to  &ncy  that  we 
are  waiting  for  more  matter,  and  so  send  us  articles  that  they  have  '  hastily 
dashed  off'  to  supply  our  present  necessities!  -  -  -  It  is  not  our  wont 
to  allude  to  kindred  '  fiibrications; '  but  we  can  say,  from  the  '  ocular  proof^' 
that  the '  Balm  of  Thousand  Flowers, '  a  preparation  for  removing  tan,  pimples 
and  freckles  firom  the  fiice;  shaving,  cleansing  the  teeth,  curling  the  hair, 
removing  grease-spots  from  dothes,  carpets,  etc,  sohl  by  our  agents,  Fetbu)gs 
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AMD  GoHFANT,  BostOD,  18  the  best  article  of  its  kind  we  lutve  ever  enooun- 
tered.  It  is,  in  reality,  all  that  it  purports  to  be.  -  •  •  '  The  following 
lines,'  writes  a  correspondent,  *•  were  handed  to  me  by  a  physician,  who  found 
them  in  a  sick-chamber  in  one  of  his  daily  rounds.  They  were  written  by 
an  inebriate,  under  the  repentant  feelings  of  his  sober  hours : ' 


'  Harp  of  Zioo !  pure  and  holj, 

Pride  of  eastern  Jn4ea's  land. 
May  a  child  of  guilt  and  foUy 
Touch  thee  with  a  ilEdtering  hand? 

'Mar  I  to  mj  bosom  take  thee, 

Trembling  from  the  Prophet's  touch, 
And  my  throbbing  heart  awake  thee 
T«  the  straioa  I  loYe  so  much? 

I  have  loTed  thy  thrilling  numbers 
Since  mj  earliest  cbilfOiood's  day ; 

Since  a  mother  soothed  my  slumbers 
With  the  cadence  of  thy  lay : 


'  Since  a  little  blooming  sister 

Hung  with  transport  round  my  knee. 
And  my  glowing  spirit  blessed  her 
With  ablessing  caught  from  thee! 

'Mother,  sister,  both  are  sleeping 

Where  no  beating  hearts  respire ; 
Whilst  the  ere  of  life  is  creeping 
Bound  the  widowed  spouse  and  sire. 

*  He  and  his,  amidst  their  sorrow, 
Find  enioyment  in  Uiy  strain : 
Harp  of  Zion !  let  me  borrow 
Gomfbrt  frt>m  thy  strings  again !  * 


As  nearly  as  we  can  remember,  after  a  somewhat  hasty  perusal,  tM$ 
was  the  story  told  us  by  the  friend  and  correspondent  who  wrote  us  last 
month  from  tiie  *  Planters'  Hotel '  at  Saint-Louis.  An  old  Methodist  clergy- 
man had  alluded,  at  some  length,  in  an  extempore  discourse,  to  the  miracle 
of  blowing  down  the  walls  of  Jericha  After  bis  sermon  was  ended,  and  he 
was  walking  homeward,  a  Mississippi  boatman,  with  a  ccxnpanion,  overtook 
him,  and  opened  a  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  miracle : 
*•  You  say,'  said  he,  *  that  seyen  men,  with  seven  horns,  walked  seven  times 
round  the  walls,  and  blowed  seven  blasts  seven  times,  and  then  the  walls  fell 
in  ? '  The  clergyman  said  the  miracle  was  properly  stated.  *  Looks  reason- 
able, don't  it? '  asked  the  boatman  of  his  companion,  who  shook  his  head 
doubtingly.  *  You  see,'  he  repeated,  *•  there  was  seven  men,  with  seven  horns, 
and  they  marched  seven  times  round  the  walls,  and  blowed  seven  blasts  seven 
times?  Don't  you  think  'twould  fetch  'em?*  'Let's  see,'  said  his  com- 
panion ;  *  seven  tunes  seven  is  forty-nine ;  seven  times  forty-nine  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,'  etc. ;  and  having  followed  up  the  figures,  he  said, 
yieldingly,  W-e- 11,  y-e-e -8,1  guess 'twould  fetch 'em:  it'sa  d — lofapur- 
chase  f^  -  -  -  *  Not  long  since,' writes  one  from*  up-river,'*  a  lady  called  on 
a  friend  of  my  acquaintance  to  pass  a  few  words  of  friendly  greeting.  I  am 
sure  the  book  of  English  synonymes  must  have  been  studied  by  her  to  little 
purpose,  when  she  was  finishing  her  education;  for,  upon  being  interro- 
gated, after  the  usual  formula,  as  to  the  state  of  her  health,  she  blandly  re- 
marked, *  that  she  was  very  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  guitar  in  her  head.* 
*A  what  I '  exclaimed  the  other  lady,  in  a  tone  df  hushed  surprise.  *  A  guitar 
in  my  head ! '  pertinaciously  responded  this  newly-arrived  musical  character. 
Silence  ensued  for  a  few  minutes ;  during  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  strug- 
gling giggle  was  kept  down  by  the  sympathetic  desire  inwardly  breathed, 
*  0  Phcebus,  son  of  Latona,  thou  god  of  music  and  of  medicine,  put  an  inter- 
dict upon  the  melody  of  such  *  guitars!"  -  -  -  Or  several  tributes  of 
afiFection,  kindred  in  sentiment,  we  select  the  following  for  present  insertion,  be- 
cause it  is  simple,  and  evidently  the  natural  out-pouring  of  a  devoted  heart. 
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It  bears  the  title,  ^Birth-Day  Lines  to  my  Wife,''  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  correspondent  whose  favors  hare  often  been  welcomed  by  our  readers : 


*  HuTD  in  hand  we  start  to  jonmey 

Through  the  derious  p«th  of  life ; 
Be  it  good  or  eril  weather, 
Hand  in  hand  more  we^  my  wife. 

*  Hand  in  hand  in  sonny  seasons, 

Eyenings  soft  and  momin»  mild, 
Kaofl^t  to  part  us  bat  the  HnK-lei 
Of  a  little  white-haired  child. 


« Hand  in  hand.    OCtonl  when  fading 
Life's  fair  sun's  &r-westem  rays, 
Lean  we  well  upon  each  other 
Throogh  the  gloaming  of  our  days, 

'  Hand  in  hand  with  eaual  foot-step 
To  the  dark,  swift-nowing  riyer; 
Hand  in  hand,  with  angel-seeming, 
To  the  throne  of  God  for  ever.     n.  c. 


Or  the  yery  edge  of  the  calm-flowing  Susquehanna  river,  in  one  of  the 
many  lovely,  verdant,  sonny  villages  that  border  upon  that  renowned  and 
matchless  stream,  there  stands  a  commodious  law-office  whose  occupant  may 
hear  it  lapsing  with  mormuring  sound  by  his  river-door  at  *  mid-water,'  or 
rushing  beneath  his  foundations  in  the  spring-freshet  On  its  side  toward  the 
river^  we  observed  a  nail  (driven  by  the  master  of  legal  assemblies  in  that 
neighborhood)  with  a  string  attached,  underneath  which  was  written,  in  a 
'  clerkly  hand  ci  write,*  these  lines,  intended  as  a  warning  to  the  friendly 
anglers  who  were  wont  to  poach  for  perch  and  other  fish  upon  the  owner's 
watery  manor.  Unmindful  of  the  judicial  ermine,  *u9que  ad  filium  aqum,' 
the  proprietor  addressed  his  *  Spearing  and  Fishing  Friends  generally'  in  the 
'Words  following;  to  wit: ' 

*  xoir  spear  a  bass,  a  perch,  an  eel. 

Upon  my  ground — you  sinners  1 

Without  once  thinking  how  /  feel 

At  thought  of  all  those  dinners  I 

'On  common  law  I  plsnt  my  claim ; 

It's  no  'riparian^  blunder; 
I  '11  take  one  third  of  all  your  game, 
Or  sue  you  all,  by  Thunder  1 

'Poachers!  this  nail  I  driye  in  here^ 

Round  it  this  cord  I  tie; 
Just  through  the  giUs  that  cord  you  steer, 

And  hang  my  thirds  on  high: 
Tou  see,  in  phuse  of  trap  or  g^, 
My  hopes  this  loop  are  hung  upon.' 

'  Whereto  thus  then '  the  aforesaid  poachers,  after  a  night's  bad  luck,  *  re- 
qionded  in  damages'  to  the  above-mentioned  proprietor;  suspending  on  the 
'  line '  the  following  *  precept,'  dated  *  Eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  : ' 

'  Your  law  is  right,  0  neighbor  JtTnoi, 

'A  second  Damisl  '  thou  : 
Tour  share  to-night  I  do  not  grudge — 
A  third  of  three,  I  tow. 

'  Tea,  three  I  Ve  speared,  right  here  in  view, 

A  bass — a  perch  —  a  chub: 
Mff  share  I  keep — the  former  two ; 
And  now,  Jddoi,  'comes  the  rubr 

'  You  claim  one  third  of  all  I  spear— 

The  daim  I  don't  deny: 
So  'through  the  gills  this  cord  I  steer,' 
And  hang  your  chub  on  high ! ' 

So  *  chubby'  a  theme  was  not  permitted  to  dwindle;  for  immediately 
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below  the  foregoing  '  statement  and  rejoinder/  pencilled  upon  the  white  dap* 
boards,  appeared  the  annexed  specimens  of  'Zofo-Zatin,'  with  original  and 
quite  *  free  *  translations : 

*EPhiribusunum: '  One  out  of  three. 

NephuvUra: Not  another  one. 

Sine  qua  non: Take  this  or  none. 

*Suwn*  euiqusiribuere:     ....  'Sue'em'if  you  do  n't  get  jour  share. 

Pro  bona  pMUso : He  was  a  ««ry  bonj  puDlican. 

IfviUahona: No  bones  ('false return.') 

EoR  vno  diaoe  omnw : By  eating  a  diub  you  know  (f«iu>)  how  a 

oass.and  perch  taste. 

Ouihonof Howbonyl 

'ilEwtaiit  uxwtandu :    ....       Something  about  cats. 

Nunquam  non  paratta :     ....    Nerer  eat  chub  without  ^fYi^Mv. 

Dido  €t  dux  f Too  plam  to  need  translation. 

Duzetekvht: Therefore  Dioo  ate  chubs  (indirectly) 

Q.  1.  D. 

Ooramnonjftdiee: The  court's  gone  to  bed. 

Atnieut  Ouria: Yours  truly,  ' 

Some  Megal '  ingenuity  here  I  -  -  -  Wb  observe  by  the  public  journals 
that  Benjamin  Loder,  Esq.,  has  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  in  consequence  of  declining  health,  arising  from 
unceasing  devotion  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  No  President  of  this 
great  road  has  ever  done  more,  by  unwavering  energy,  uprightness  of  char- 
acter, liberal  expenditure  of  his  own  means,  and  extensive  personal  influence, 
to  enhance  its  interests,  than  Mr.  Loder.  He  shrunk  from  no  obstacles  in  its 
advancement,  for  his  wise  forecast  could  perceive,  and  his  indomitable  energy 
overcome  them.  Mr.  Loder  is  succeeded  in  the  presidency'  of  the  road  by 
Homer  Ramsdall,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  who  has  long  been  in  the  direction, 
and  who  is  a  gentleman  of  large  means  and  great  enterprise,  in  whose  hands 
the  road,  now  so  thoroughly  established,  can  only  go  on  '  prospering  and  to 
prosper.*  -  -  -  It  does  very  well,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  for  some  per 
sons  to  assume  that  Mr.  EdwinTorrest  is  not  a  great  actor ;  but  will  some 
one  be  good  enough  to  inform  us  iohy  it  u  that,  night  after  night,  for  weeks, 
ay,  even  months  together,  his  houses  at  the  capacious  Broadway  Theatre  have 
excelled  those  of  any  other  establishment  in  the  city,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Burton's?  *Ay,  tell  us  tJiat,  and  unyoke  I  *  -  -  -  We  have 
set  up  our  sanctum  on  the  shores  of  the  Tappaan-Zee  for  the  season  of  the 
summer  solstice.  Before  us  spread  its  ample  waters,  now  glassy  as  a  mirror, 
now  ruffled  with  gentle  breezes,  or  tossing  in  the  sudden  storm,  but  always 
beautiful.  Six  villages,  on  its  two  shores,  are  in  plain  sight  to  the  naked 
eye ;  steamers  and  water-craft  of  every  description  pass  and  re-pass  almost 
every  hour  before  our  sanctum  windows :  *  Mount  Guilford,'  with  its  hospita- 
ble mansion,  crowns  the  apex  of  the  verdant  mountain  that  rises  behind  us, 
whose  forest  tops  are  ever  '  fretted  by  the  winds  of  heaven.'  Over  the  broad 
'Zee'  comes  ever  and  anon  the  roaring  of  the  wheels  of  the  Hudson  river-cars 
rushing  north-ward  and  town-ward  with  lightning  speed,  yet  seeming  only 
to  *  crawl,'  from  the  great  extent  of  the  road  taken  in  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  the  eye.  IVuits  and  flowers  are  around  us,  and  'vernal  shades ;' 
and  agricultural  experiments  are  diversifying  our  labors.  By  and  by  there 
will  be  reports  of  crops ;  yes,  and  modes  of  operation  shall  be  cheerfully 
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given  for  the  benefit  of  American  fiomers  generally.  Oar  lawn  and  orchard 
are  mown  /and  we  should  like  to  submit  the  evidences  of  our  *  execution'  to 
those  envious  Tarrytown  operatives  opposite,  who  once  wanted  us  to  *  come 
up  to  our  work.'  We  have  *  come  up'  and  done  it  •  -  -  We  hail  with 
cordial  pleasure  the  establishment  in  this  dtj  of  the  Shah&peare  Society  of 
IfeW'  York,  The  Society  has  already  celebrated  three  monthly  meetings, 
and  may  now  be  considered  as  thoroughly  founded.  The  presidency  has 
(alien,  with  entire  unanimify,  upon  Wzluam  £.  Burton,  Esq.,  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  *  Great  Bard  of  lUl  time'  reflects  high  honor  upon  his  character. 
In  his  princely  library  are  to  be  found  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  ear- 
liest editions  of  the  immortal  dramatist,  including  among  them  a  copy  of  the 
very  first  that  ever  was  printed ;  which,  when  he  took  it  from  its  repositoiy 
to  show  to  us,  he  kissed  reverently,  as  if  taking  an  oath  of  fealtjr  to  his  great 
Master.  Mr.  Burton's  various  editions  are  illustrated  by  upward  of  th/ree 
thousand  different  eugravings,  of  the  rarest  description,  the  careful  collec- 
tions of  years,  collated  and  arranged  with  consummate  judgment  and  taste. 
AmoDg  the  incidents  which  have  enlivened  the  delightful  reunions  of  the 
Sode^,  was  the  presentation  of  a  truly  superb  'Book  of  Minutes'  of  the 
society,  by  the  worthy  and  veteran  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Balmano,  each 
page  of  which  was  illuminated  by  a  beautiful  border,  embodying  the  sweet 
flowers  whose  names  are  introduced  into  the  |weeter  verse  of  the  adaman- 
tine poet ;  the  work  of  the  fair  hands  of  the  gifted  wife  of  the  donor.  The 
members  of  the  Society  are  limited  to  thirty-seven,  the  alleged  number  of 
Shaksfearx's  playa  The  officers  consist  of  a  President,  Secretary,  and 
Steward ;  now  represented — and  when  can  they  be  better  represented  f — by 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Balmano^  and  Mr.  Jahes  M.  Sanderson.  The  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Society  are  excellent :  there  is  an  admirable  eeprit  du  cofpe 
among  its  members,  and  we  anticipate  a  career  of  usefulness  and  intellectual 
pleasure  for  the  club,  which  will  make  its  members  justly  proud  of  their 
Association.  We  shall  keep  our  readers  regularly  advised  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society.  •  -  •  Bt  the  powers  of 'Moses,' writing  from  Detroit, 
Michigan,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  peruse  the  following  poetical  essay  *0n 
Cash:' 


WisB  moraliBts  in  Tain  have  told 
How  sordid  is  the  love  of  gold. 

Which  they  csU  'filthy  tnsh; ' 
Thoufi^  stranger  to  these  ejes  of  mine^ 
Ten  thousand  rirtues  still  are  thine, 

Thou  all-tufilcient,— Cash  1 

Bt  nature  Toid  of  everj  grace, 

If  thou  hast  (reader,  view  thy  fkce  1) 

But  thia  ooametic  wash, 
'Twill  whiten  and  improve  the  thin : 
Thr  monkey-faoe.  thy  cheeks,  thy  skin 

Are  beautified  by—  Cash  I 


And  thouffh  your  mental  powers  be  Weak, 
(To  you  wno  money  have,  I  sneak,) 

Qo  on — shaTe — cut  and  aluh ; 
For  men  of  genius  and  of  sense. 
If  poor,  will  make  a  poor  defence 

Against  the  man  of—  Cash. 

Or  should  you  for  the  basest  crimes 
Become  indicted  fifty  times, 

This  *  settles  all  the  hash : ' 
For  bills  which  leave  the  poor  no  hope 
To  'scape  the  dunj^eon  or  the  rope 

Are  cancelled  aU  by — Cash.'       h osb*. 


This  pretty  *  bit'  of  stQl-Ufe  painting  occurs  in  some  reflections  of  a  friend 
(in  the  Daily  Times)  over  a  neglected  grape-vine  in  a  garden  in  the  countryy 
overlooked  from  the  window  of  his  apartment : '  Time  was  when  this  vine  was 
ahnost  dragged  to  earth  with  its  own  clustering  fryit,  and  the  autumn  sun- 
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light,  after  wandering  through  its  light  green  leaves,  pmpled  itself  Tolup- 
tuouely  in  the  bursting  grapes.*  How  many  times  have  we  seen  this  efi^t 
in  the  vine  that  might  be  seen  through  the  rear-windows  of  our  town-sanc- 
tum, as  its  tendrils  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  flaunted,  heavy 
with  ruddy  fruit,  from  the  very  eaves  I  A  pretty  picture,  and  a  poetical, 
that  always  made  us  happy.  -  -  .  '  Thbt  tell  a  good  story'  oi  Lobenzo 
Dow,  or  a  perambulating  preacher  of  his  *  sehooV  to  the  effect,  that  riding 
once  in  a  stage-coach  on  his  way  to  an  appointment,  he  fell  in  company  with 
some  wild  young  blades,  who  were  led,  from  his  eccentric  appearance  and 
manner,  to  imi^e  that  he  was  a  proper  subject  for  their  jokes  and  raillery. 
He  at  once  humored  their  design,  by  affecting  silliness,  and  making  the  most 
absurd  and  senseless  remarks.  Upon  arriving  at  the  place  where  he  was  to 
stop,  they  ascertained  who  their  butt  was,  and  began  to  apologize,  observing, 
in  extenuation  of  their  rudeness,  that  his  own  conversation  had  misled  them. 
'  Oh,'  said  he,  '  that 's  my  way :  I  always  try  to  accommodate  mysdf  to  the 
company  I  am  in ;  and  when  I  am  among  fools,  I  talk  foolish  I '  *  -  -  Our 
versatile  and  popular  contributor,  William  Nobtb,  Esq.,  now  resident  in 
Cincinnati,  is  about  publishing  a  workj  illustrated  by  himself,  to  be  entitled 
^Napoleon  ThirdJ*  That  it  will  be  a  very  clever  performance  we  can  confi- 
dently predict  in  advance;  but  as  it  will  soon  appear,  the  correctness  or  non- 
correctness  of  our  assumptjon  may  be  easily  established.  Mr.  North  is 
connected  with  *The  Pen  and  Pencil^*  an  illustrated  periodical,  in  which  he 
is  writing,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and  versatility 
of  theme,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  hereafter.  Two  excellent  contribu- 
tions from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  North  await  an  eariy  insertion  in  our 
pages.  -  -  ^  Wb  never  read,  until  the  other  day,  the  famous  ballad  of 
Dick  Turpin,  the  London  highway-man.    One  verse  is  very  *  able : ' 

*  Thk  ooachm&n.  he  not  liking  the  job. 

Set  off  at  a  full  gal-lop  ; 
But  Dick  put  a  couple  of  balls  in  his  nob, 
And  purwailed  on  him  to  stop  I' 

It  was  n't  exactly  by  ^ moral  suasion'  that  tiie  traveller  was  ^purwailed ' 
on  to  *  stand  and  deliver ! '  -  -  -  *  I  have  noticed,'  writes  a  legal  office- 
neighbor,  (perhaps  an  anonymous^widower — ^who. knows?)  '  some  remarks  of 
correspondents  in  your  *•  Table,'  condemnatoiy  of  ^Second  Maftriagt^^  It 
*  doth  appeareth  unto  me'  that  it  is  very  appropriately  'in  my  line '  to  express 
my  opinion  on  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  have  now  my  sixth  wife.  Those 
who  oppose  second  marriages  either  speak  firom  experience,  or  they  do  not. 
If  they  do  w>%  their  speculations  are  not  of  much  value  as  authority.  If 
they  io,  they  pay  but  a  sorry  compliment  to  themselves  and  their  second 
companions.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  in  £Aem«tf^«9,  and  their  theory,  after 
all,  may  be  correct  For  one,  I  am  Wire  it  is  not  I  once  conversed  with 
Miyor  Noah  upon  this  subject.  He  said  that  among  his  people,  of  the  Jew- 
ish persuasion,  the  taking  of  a  second  wife  was  considered  the  highest  tribute 
of  respect  that  could  be  paid  to  the  memoiy  of  the  first.  The  truth  is — and 
I  cannot  conceive  how  any  reflecting  mind  can  fiul  to  perceive  it — that  when 
one  has  been  bereaved  of  the  cherished  idol  of  his  heart,  a  void  has  been 
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creftted  there  which  he  feels  must  be  filled ;  and  when  he  finds  the  object  of 
his  search,  the  full  tide  of  his  pent-up  affections  is  lavished  upon  her;  and 
haTtng  realized  the  greatness  of  his  depriration,  and  the  dreariness  of  a  soli- 
tary life,  it  is  not  unusual  that  the  succeeding  wife  is  regarded  with  a  still 
greater  intensity  of  devotion  than  the  former.'  -  -  -  The  following 
lines,  sent  us  by  an  esteemed  fi^end  (*F.  F.'  and  *0.  O.  0.  F.  M.*  also)  as 
'  exceedingly  beautiful,'  have  been  attributed  to  various  authors.  They  were 
copied  by  bun  fi^m  an  album,  where  they  bore  the  initials  *  G.  W.  0.'  This 
indicates  the  name  of  an  early  fiiend  of  the  late  Willis  Gatlord  Clark, 
for  whom  he  wrote  many  kindred  tributes  for  his  lady-friends.  That  the  fol- 
lowing is  firom  the  same  pen,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  proof: 

'  Qo  where  the  water  glideth  gently  ever, 

Glideth  through  meadows  that  the  greenest  be ; 
Go,  Ustcn  to  your  own  beloved  river, 
And  think  of  me  1 

'  Wander  in  forests,  where  the  small  flower  layeth 

Its  fairy  ^em  beneath  the  giant  tree ; 

List  to  the  dim  brook  pining  as  it  playeth, 

And  think  of  me  1 

'And  when  the  sky  is  silver-pale  at  even, 

And  the  wind  erieveth  in  the  lonely  tree. 
Go  out  beneath  the  solitary  heaven. 
And  think  of  me  1 

'And  when  the  moon  riseth,  as  she  were  dreaming, 

And  treadeth  with  white  feet  the  lulled  sea» 
Go,  silent  as  a  star  beneath  her  beaming, 
And  think  of  me ! ' 

Ws  observed  recently,  in  running  over  the  columns  of  a  Pennsylvania  jour- 
nal, that  the  petition  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Walter  Boots  for  a  change  of  name  had 
been  granted.  At  a  former  term  of  the  court,  the  judge  refused  the  appli- 
cation, on  the  ground  that  a  man's  '  hoots^  were  *  rights  and  lefis,'  and  could 
not  be  changed  t  -  -  -  It  is  universally  conceded  now,  we  believe,  that 
Do/ffuerreotyping  in  America  m  now  superior  to  that  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  Our  operators  have  taken  prizes  and  jnedals  over  all  competitors 
^  in  the  markets  of  the  world.'  We  have  spoken  heretofore  of  Brady's  great 
skin,  and  the  extent  and  perfection  of  his  establishment  and  portraits,  which 
are  remarkable.  Gurnet  stands  preeminent  also.  His  rooms  are  large, 
airy,  and  convenient ;  and  his  daguerreotypes  are  '  perfect  gems.'  He  has 
among  his  vast  collection  one  that  we  never  saw  surpassed.  Lawrence, 
likewise,  whose  new  and  immense  house  is  among  the  note-worthy  attrac- 
tions of  the  town,  is  *  winning  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.'  These 
are  signs  of  'the  times.'  •  -  -  The  advertasement  of  Messrs.  Bininoer 
AND  CozzENs  may  be  found  lipon  the  cover  of  our  present  number.  This 
long-established  and  honorable  house  make  good  all  their  promises  to  the 
public,  a  &ct  which  *  fully  accounts'  for  their  extended  and  extending  popu- 
larity as  dealers.  Their  present  stocks  of  wines  and  liquors,  of  the  choicest 
vintages,  are  very  brge.     -    .    -    Wb  regret  to  hear  of  the  recent  death 
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of  Mr.  Thomas  Walkeb,  the  correspondent  who  furnished  the  graphic 
sketch,  ^Our  Club  at  the  Adriatte^^  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Knickeb* 
BOCKBR.  He  died  from  a  chronic  disorder,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  his 
physicians,  at  an  age  of  scarcely  forty  years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine 
perceptire  powers,  great  modesty  of  demeanor,  genial  disposition,  and  un- 
blemished personal  habits  and  demeanor.  He  was  much  beloved  by  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him  well,  among  whom  we  have  now  to 
regret  (when  it  is  unfortunately  too  late)  that  we  could  not  hare  been  included. 
'Peace  to  his  ashes  I*  -  -  -  ^ThePrinUn'J^ee  Library  ^'KiJ^umherZ, 
Chambers-street,  near  Chatham,  is  a  most  valuable  and  well-supplied  estab- 
lishment, and  is  accomplishing  much  good.  We  shall  advert  more  particu- 
larly to  its  advantages  hereafter.  -  -  -  Thb  writer  of  'An  Anacreontic,' 
it  appears  to  us,  might  have  spared  the  'd — ns'  which  disfigure  his  lines. 
There  is  no  wit  and  great  bad  taste  in  their  employment  We  regret  that 
they  should  have  escaped  us.  •  -  -  Geoponics:  State  of  the  crops  at 
^Old  EhieJs,^ Place:  Com,  (Iowa,  white,)  well  up,  and  flourishing :  Lettuce, 
tender  and  abundant:  Beans,  (Lima,  best  kind,)  ready  to  '  pole : '  Peas,  (\bt^ 
Marrowfat,)  bushed,  and  preparing  to  'fre-eut:'  Beets,  (red  and  white,) 
sickly ;  in  &ct,  did  n't  come  up  at  all ;  patent-office  seeds  too :  Tomatoes, 
(red  and  yellow,)  coming  on  finely,  promising  good  store :  water,  musk,  and 
other  'Millions,'  'first-rate:'  Cucumbers,  rank  as  gourds:  Early  Cherries, 
ffone;  commoner  kind,  abundant  and  ripening:  Plums,  good  many  of  'em, 
but  dreadfully  stung  by  flies :  Apples,  pretty  good,  and  plenty  of  'em :  Pota- 
toes, '  nary  one' — did  n't  plant  any ;  a  great  over-sight,  for  a  mealy  potato  is 
a  good  institution :  Currants,  'lots '  and  very  fine — good  for  next  winter's 
jelly;  B,a6p,  Straw,  Black,  and  other  Berries,  abundant  in  quantity  and 
good  in  quality.  Wbatheb,  hot  enough  to  melt  o£f  the  head  of  Bbown's  dig- 
nified and  noble  statue  of  Dbwitt  Clinton,  (all  except  the  feet,  which  are  as 
laige,  within  two  or  three  inches,  as  old  Grant  Tborburn's,)  if  it  stood  ob 
our  lawn  at  this  moment  Thermometer  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  ('  in 
the  shade.')  Pheugh  I  This  slip  of '  gossip  '-paper  is  wet  with  the  beaded  drops 
that  roll  from  the  hand  that  indites  this  report  •  -  -  We  wish  to  introduce 
a  subject  new  to  these  pages.  We  mean  Shirts.  Pardon  the  expression — but 
SflmTS  I  And  Mr.  Grbbn,  Astor  House,  comer  of  Yesey-street,  sells  such 
as  are  he-fitting — a  very  great  luxury.  Moreover,  his  store  of  under-gar> 
ments,  collars,  gloves,  half-hose,  handkerchief,  etc,  etc. — ah  1  they  are  fine, 
very  fine,  and  in  the  greatest  variety.  7Vy  him.  -  -  -  The  ^Beoeries  <^ 
a  Bachelor^  are  over,  and  the  '  Reveries  of  a  Married  Man '  are  begun !  Qui 
esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  '  Ik  Marvbl,'  has  been  joined  in  holy 
wedlock  to  a  fair  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  'Sunny  South,'  and 
before  these  lines  shall  reach  our  distant  readers,  he  will  be  on  his  voyage 
to  the  blue  Adriatic,  with  his  bride,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  'city  of 
the  Doges,'  having  been  appointed  American  consul  to  that  world-renowned 
capital.  He  will  doubtless  encounter  '  Wash.  Fudge'  in  Paris,  and  report, 
not  only  from  what  that  interesting  young  gentleman  writes^  but  what  he 
himself  sees  in  his  European  career.  '  Take  with  ye  gentle  winds  your  sails 
to  swell  1 '  is  our  aspiration  for  the  voyagers ;  and  when  next  they  touch  our 
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shoree,  *  may  we  be  there  to  see ! '  -  -  -  If  the  reader  has  not  yet 
procured  a  copy  of  ^The  Attorney ^^  he  is  requested  to  notice  the  advertise- 
menty  with  the  opinions  of  the  press,'on  the  second  page  of  the  coyer.  The 
Third  Edition  is  already  *  rushing  off.'  -  -  .  'Well,' as  Mr.  Merrtmav 
says  In  the  ring,  *here  we  are  again!'  at  the  beginning  of  Volume  Forty ^ 
Tw>  qf  the  Knickerbocker,  How  do  you  like  our  new  and  slightly-enlarged 
types?  How  does  the  increase  of  pages  in  this  department  strike  you?  Nerer 
before  had  we  such  a  fervent  wish  to  reciprocate  the  constantly-increasing 
£avor  of  the  public,  and  never,  since  the  establishment  of  this  oldest  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  have  we  had  such  abundant  literary  means  to  do  it  Tou  know 
as:  wait  and  Bee/ 


SLfterars  aeiecorlr* 


'  EpHEincsA '  18  the  modest  title  of  a  little  yolume,  from  the  prolific  press  of  our  friends 
Messrs.  Ticknor,  Rskd,  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  which,  small  as  it  is,  contains  a  great 
deal  of  genuine  verse,  of  which,  moreover,  there  is  a  goodlj  variety.  We  trust  that  we 
violate  no  oonfidence  in  mentioning  the  fact,  that  there  Is  a  dual  authorship  in  this 
little  tome;  the  gentlemen  who  stand  sponsors  for  its  contents  being  Mr.  Gcoaoi 
Edwabd  Rick,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard  Waikwrioht,  the  latter  an  occasional  and  always 
an  acceptable  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  one  or  two  poems  from  which  appear  in 
the  present  collection.  Of  these  last,  given  so  recently  in  these  pages,  it  is  of  course 
quite  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  There  are  sound  sense,  keen  satire,  and  a  good  deal 
of  <imet  humor  embodied  in  the  beantifullj-printed  volume  which  we  are  holding  open, 
and  re-reading  runningly  as  we  write.  Deferred  materiel  from  our  last '  issoo,'  demand- 
ing insertion  in  the  present,  and  copious  stores  beside,  prevent  the  publication  of  sev- 
eral extracts,  which  we  had  perused  admiringlj  and  marked  hopefully  -  -  -  Mbssbs. 
PuTKAM  AVD  Ck>MPANT  have  recently  issued,  in  a  well-printed  volume,  *  Legends  of  the 
Wutf*  bjr  Hon.  James  Hall,  revised  by  himself,  previous  to  his  death.  These  legends 
are  various  in  kind,  and,  without  exception,  written  with  great  spirit  and  felicity  of 
atjle.  Judge  Hall  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Knick- 
EBSOCKRB,  and  his  contributions  were  always  received  with  great  favor  by  the  public. 
The  tales  in  the  present  collection  convey  accurate  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and 
population  of  the  western  country,  and  are  founded  upon  incidents  witnessed  by  the 
author  during  a  long  residence  therein,  and  upon  traditions  preserved  bj  the  people.  A 
truly  American  spirit  pervades  them,  which  we  trust  will  not  lessen  their  claim  upon 
the  respect  and  'patronage'  of  the  patriotic  author's  countrymen.  -  -  .  *Fem- 
LB09€»from  IUmi^m  Port^FoUoy  from  the  press  <^  Messrs.  Dbrbt  and  Miller,  Auburn ; 
DxBBT,  Obton,  and  Mitllioan,  Buffalo;  and  Hknbt  W.  Dbrbt,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
some  four  weeks  before  the  public,  and. has  already  met  with  a  large  sale.  Nor  is  this 
ihet  at  all  surprising.  Fankt  Fern  had  written  at  various  times,  for  sundry  journals, 
brief,  sententious,  'telling'  sketches,  always  embodying  a  wholesome  monl  or  pungent 
aatire^  and  not  unfrequently  some  touch  of  tender  pathos,  which  made  her  nom-de-plume 
a  welcome  feature  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  She  had  therefore  no  especial  reputation 
lo  make;  for  her  style,  simple  and  direct,  had  made  her  well  known  to  the  newspaper 
press  throughout  the  whole  country.  Quotation  would  be  adsdtitious ;  for  what  she 
has  written  has  already  been  quoted  and  read  to  such  an  extent  that  farther  publication 
would  scarcely  be  farther  publicity.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  occasional  coarseness 
whidi  we  had  sometimes  remarked  in  her  'fugitives  from  justice'  in  the  newspapers  is 
omitted  from  the  contents  of  the  collected  volume.  The  book  is  very  handsomely 
iUustrated,  from  original  designs  by  Mr.  Frbdbbick  M.  CorriN,  and  the  ty]x>graphical 
aancotion  reflects  credit  upon  the  publishem.    <•    -   •    Oub  old  friend  Mr.  Yalbmtinb 
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hAB  published  his  annual  edition,  with  the  annually-'  accruing '  additions,  of  the  'Manual 
of  the  Oorpantthn,*  a  work  so  well  known  for  its  compression  of  Taluable  fiicts  connected 
with  the  history,  ancient  and  modem,  and  gradual  and  constant  progress  of  the  Great 
Metropolis,  that  it  requires  little  praise  at  our  hands ;  for  we  have  so  often  rendered  it^ 
that  whOe  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  present  editor,  we  could  but  repeat  our  yearly  enco- 
miums. It  has  always  commanded,  and  always  deserved,  a  wide  sale.  -  -  -  Mb.  J, 
S.  Rbdfivld,  Nassau'Stxieet,  is  now  publishing  in  weekly  numbers,  at  twenty-fite  cents 
each,  to  be  completed  in  sixteen  parts^  an  American  copy-right  edition  of  J.  Payhf 
OoUAer^t  Beitorsd  Edition  of  Shakspeare,  re-prfnted  from  the  newly-discovered  copy  of 
the  folio  of  1632,  concerning  which  so  much  excitement  has  prevailed  in  England.  The 
English  edition  contains  simply  the  text,  without  a  single  note  or  indication  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  text  In  the  present,  the  rariati^ns  from  old  copies  are  noted  by 
reference  of  all  changes  to  former  editions,  and  evety  indication  and  explanation  is 
given  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  author.  There  are  several  thousand  of 
these  annotations.  The  pre&tory  matter.  Life,  etc.,  will  be  fuller  than  in  any  American 
edition  now  published.  An  authentic  portrait,  a  vignette-title  on  steel,  and  a  facnsimile 
of  the  old  folio,  with  the  manuscript  corrections  (of  which  there  were  nearly  twenty 
thousand !)  will  accompany  the  completed  vrork.  -  -  -  As  a  general  thing,  we  can- 
not say  that  we  very  greatly  affect  travesties  or  parodies ;  but,  really,  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  the  former  description  that  we  have  recently  encountered,  is  *BdrnUt  in  a  New  Oarb,* 
in  three  Acts,  by  Gbokgb  Edwakd  Rick,  Esq.,  three  editions  of  which  have  already 
passed  through  the  press  of  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Rbed,  and  Ftblds,  Boston.  The  first 
scene  of  the  '  Old  Play  inNew  Garb '  opens  as  follows : 

ET.s:>TORS.— A  PLATKORM  BEFORE  THE  CASTLE. 

Fbahcisco  an  kU  post.    Enter  to  kim  Bbbxabdo. 

,  Ber.    Qui  Vive  T 

Fran.    Qtd  vtve,  yourseir!    Come,  answer  me : 
Is  It  my  flrlend  Bbbrabdo  ? 

Ber.  It  is  he. 

Fran.    You  're  very  punctual,  I  must  allow. 

Ber.    How  passed  tbe  time  ?  has  there  been  any  row  t 

Fran,    No,  nothing  stirred,  not  even  a  tiny  mouse. 

Ber.    T  is  twelve  o'clock,  bo  get  you  to  yoar  house ; 
And  should  you  meet,  perchance,  upon  your  way, 
HoBATio  and  Mabcbllus,  please  to  say 
They're  in  mv  watch,  so  bid  them  hasten  here : 
T  is  very  cold,  and  I  feel  very  queer.' 

The  second  appearance  of  the  Gkobt  is  somewhat  difforentfrom  the  original ;  bat  the 
manner  in  which  a  multitude  of  various  questions  sre  showered  upon  the  Shade  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  immortal  prototype: 

HK-SNTER,0H09I. 

'But  look!  my  eyes!  it 's  coming  here  again ; 
There 's  something  to  be  done,  that 's  very  plain. 
Oh,  speak  to  me,  you  singular  illusion: 
1 11  understand  in  spite  of  my  eonftelon. 
If  to  your  royal  highness  it  is  known 
If  Louie  Nap.  shall  have  the  Bourbon  throne— 
If  Sir  John  Framklin  yet  is  safe  and  sound  — 
If  the  traosmnting-stone  will  e'er  be  found 
For  which  philosophers  so  long  have  sought ; 
If  the  sea-serpent  ever  will  be  caught  ~ 
If  Blank  Blank  is  the  saint  he  would  be  thought— 
If  all  is  true  that  Gordon  Cummimo  said. 
Or  how  the  spiritual  raps  are  made ; 
•  Or  who  struck  William  PATTBBsoir,  Esquire ; 
Or  if  saltpetre  will  explode  in  fire ; 
And  you've  come  here  to  tell  us,  please  to  sUte ; 
There's  not  the  slightest  hurry,  I  can  wait. 
If  you  're  aware  of  treasure  stowed  away, 
I  'm  Just  the  man  for  it.    Dear  ghostship,  say ! 
But  then  perhaps  you  've  come  with  the  Intention 
Of  givinf  us  yoor  views  on  Intervention.' 

iCock^rows. 
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THE    ATTORNEY; 

OR,   THE 

€'Orns|ratthnc^  of  |oI]ii  ^ttolJ, 

IN    ONE   ILLiITSTRATKi:)   V0LUM;E,  LARGE  1J4MO. 

Thk  ArroRHKT  wns  first  published  in  the  Knickbrbockkr  Maoazikk  In  1841,  and  in  1849 
WUB  issued  in  book  form  in  two  Yolumes.    The  work  ha**  been  out  of  print  sereral  yeans. 

The  »cene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  New- York  City,  and  the  descriptions  of  places  and  charao* 
ten  are  so  graphic  and  powerful,  that  the  subiMrriber  is  induced  to  republish  the  work.  The 
author  has  re-writiea  the  Introduction,  and  carefully  revised  aud  corrected  the  whole  work. 


SOME    OPINIONS    OF    THE     PRESS. 

It  is  elecrantly  written — some  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  power  we  have  rarely  aeen 
equalled.  Crime  is  pictured  with  a  denann  aspect,  buffering  virtue  is  exhibited  patient,  aub* 
mtsflire,  and  in  death  peaceful  Remorse  absolutely  Mhocks  us  by  the  horrid  dance  it  leiMls  its 
victims.— So 'tkerH  Budget^  Troy,  JV.  Y. 

The  story  of  the  plans  and  machinations  by  which  the  dishonest  lawyer  rought  to  defend 
hb  client  of  his  patrimony,  form  a  train  of  incident  replete  with  interest,  and  furmab  a  masterly 
delineation  of  charact-er.— Z>ai7y  Jidvertinery  Detroit,  M>ck. 

To  be  original  without  absurdity,  and  spirited  without  exafrfircratlon,  are  not  easy  achieve 
mentfl  —  yet  the  author  of  *  The  Attorney^  has  succeeded  in  doing  both,  and  will  be  read  with 
delight  by  all  who  can  find  pleasure  in  lively  and  skilful  delineations  of  character  drawn  from  all 
conditions  of  town  life,  and  written  out  in  good  honest  English,  snch  as  few  men  indite  in  these 
days  of  rapidity  and  vapidity  of  composition  —JoAn  O.  tSaxe,  Editor  of  Sentinel,  Burlington,  Ft, 

The  story  is  fraught  with  finely  drawn  characters,  and  most  charuiing  pictures  of  life  may 
be  found  on  almost  evwj  pdige.— Commercial  Register,  Sandusky  Ory,  O. 

It  is  a  book  in  which  the  mysteries  and  miseries  of  the  logtil  profession  are  portrayed  in  a 
graphic  style.     It  is  full  of  fact  and  fancy,  gayety  and  gravity.— wt/arntn^  Post,  Pitt$barg,  Pa, 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work ;  it  is  thoroughly  American, 
and  great  ability  is  perceptible  on  every  page.— A'ofiiin^  Chronicle^  Ptttftburg,  Pa. 

8uch  a  book  will  be  a  great  relief  to  those  especially  whose  daily  duty  it  is  to  dive  into  the 
mysteries  of  tlur  common  law,  and  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  Chitty^s  Pleadings. — Republican, 
Savannah,  Oa. 

It  is  full  of  humor,  and  as  a  composition  infinitely  above  seven-eighths  of  the  modem  works 
of  tcixon.— Dollar  ^YeiDspaper,  Pkilada.,  Pa. 

It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  relative  of  the  first  of  living  American  writers^and  not  unworthy  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book.  The  author  is  a  man  of  keen  perception,  and  throughout 
the  work,  never  allows  the  atcentton  of  the  reader  to  flag.  Bach  a  book-maker  wUl  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  idle.— Oo/d^n  Rule,  N.  T. 

Upon  a  re-perusaL,  after  years  of  forgetfnlness,  we  find  the  langusge  as  qnaint,  rich,  racy, 
nnd  amusing,  as  is  to  be  toanil  in  the  works  of  the  elder  Irving.  Besides,  the  plot  increases  in 
interest  as  the  story  progresses,  until,  like  the  best  works  of  fiction,  it  becomes  absorbiu|^— 
Uailv  Times,  jAruisville,  Ky. 

It  is  an  ioirenioasly-plotted,  handsomely-expressed,  and  well  sustained  tale,  containing  some 
ex^otsite  passages,  and  Imbued  throu(i;hout  with  real  feeling.  We  can  honestly  say  wejike  the 
beak. — Mo  ning  Express,  Buffalo,  .V,  Y. 

There  are  few  of  our  later  publications  which  comprise  a  greater  degree  of  stirring  incident, 
orexbibil  a  more  enviable  literary  power  and  talent.— Jbttma/,  Beloit,  fVis. 

Thb  ATToaiiBT  furnishes  its  author,  a  nephew  of  Washington  Irving,  an  opportunity  of 
portraying  some  ef  the  absolute  horrors  to  which  law  and  lawyers  are  sometimes  accessory. — 
.American  Courier,  Pkilada,,  Pa. 

The  story  is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  style  admirable.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  read  over 
mad  over  a^Un  with  renewed  plfjaaurc. — Kevo-Orleans  Pieaffune. 

The  hero  Is,  of  course,  a  villain.  What  *  attorney'  upon  the  pages  of  a  romancer,  or  the 
prempt-book  of  a  dramatist,  was  ever  otherwise  ?  He  Is  a  schemer,  In  a  Nassau-street  den,  who 
forges  a  will,  whentin  he  is  himself  executor  and  legatee,  to  the  disinbcriting  of  the  testator's 
daa:{hter.  He  is  compelled,  under  the  statute,  to  tiud  two  wiinei^ses ;  and  tbey  exist  in  the  peretons 
of  two  precious  rascals,  who  too  oflen  hunt  honesty,  with  an  intriguing  pettifogger  to  start  the 
game.  Afi«r  many  triumphs,  tho  attorney  is  compelled  to  murder  «)ne  of  his  witnesses,  and 
attempts  it  only  to  fail,  and  discover  that  there  in  an  original  will  (of  later  date  than  the  one  he 
uvei  iu  hii*  owm  which  the  testator  made  in  a  distant  city  a  few  weeks  before  he  returned  home 
to  die.  The  under-plot  is  equ  illy  stirnnir,  and  evory  charuct**r  is  elaborated  with  the  minuteness 
of  one  who  h^^  profuundly  studied  and  careruliy  estimated  human  nature.  The  8axon  purity  of 
*ly\«  and  t!ie  ([w^h  of  th«i  rh«'loric  does  no  discredit  to  the  author's  name— for  his  initials  to  the 
or^ening  cnaptt^r  proclaim  in  John  Qiod,  Mr.  John  T.  Irving,  a  nephew  of  the  humorist  of 
Sunnyside. — Literary  fVorld,  ^VeioYork. 

t^*'  The  book  is  now  roarly  in  handsome  cloth  binding.  The  price  is  ONE 
DOLLA.R,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  all  who  will  enclose  that  amount 
to  the  publisher.     Address 

SAMUEL  HUBSTON, 
Knickerbocker  Ofllce,  139  IVa«san  8l.,  New-York. 
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tation in  claiming  advantactM  pojwf^scd  by  no  f^iniilar  establishment  eilhrr  iii  Ihii*  country  or  in 
Europe,  The  facilities  for  the  produciion  of  first-cla^s  piciuri's  aro  unrivalled.  An  additionaJ 
buildiof?  has  been  erected,  by  which  the  Kecept ion-Saloon.  I.mliea'  Dres.-inar-Roora,  and  the 
Operating-rooms  are  on  the  samelloor,  thus  formintr  a  new  and  most  der-imble  arrangement.  The 
Gallery  in  connection  with  the  old  aallery,  corner  of  Fulton  and  Broadway,  contains  a  matchleM 
oolleotion  of  Daguerreotypes  of  American  and  European  celebrities,  unequalled  on  the  continent. 
In  addition  to  various  njetlals  receivtHl  in  Ncw-Vori  for  the  btt.t  Da|jUtrrcot>p««,  a  medal  was 
awarded  at  (he  World's  Fair  in  London  in  is.*}]. 
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Nos.  205  and  .;5l>  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Just  received.  P  ^LUETINIK)  MADEIRA,  an  exceedingly  deljrate  wine,  in  pi  pe^i,  quarters  and 
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Wines— various  growths.  RHINE  and  MO.sELLK  WINK8,  of  the  best  vintages.  MAGNUM 
CABINET  CHAMPAGNE,  in  lialfgHJlon  Maf^nums.  This  wine  was  origlnallv  only  sent  to  the 
Clarendon  Club,  London.  RUIN  ART  VKRZENEV  CIIAMPAGNR,  quarts  and  pints.  BRAN- 
DIES, from  M>irel'  &.  Ci>., Cognac,  all  vintages.  BCHKIOAM  GIN,  "•  Bouquet,''  from  P.  Van 
Pelt  &  Co.  ITALIAN  and  GREEK  WlNErf;  LACURVMA  CHRISTI,  white  and  red;  NET- 
TARK,  GRECO  GERACE. 

Superior  8EOAB89  imported  direct  from  the  best  factories  in  Havana. 

Also,  WINES  and  BKANOIE^  in  demijohns  and  bottles;  OLD  JAMAICA,  selected  from 
the  London  docks;  LONDON  POKTEH  and  ALE,  and  SC01\:H  ALE;  LIQUEURS  and  COR- 
DIALS ;  Mumm's  and  llcidslcic  Champagnes;  Sardines,  Sauces,  Slc^  of  the  choioeat  qualities. 
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The  number  for  July,  1853,  begins  the  FoRTr-SKCOND  Volume  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine.  With  this  number  we  commence  giving  sixteen  pages  more  in 
each  number,  thus  adding  Two  Hundred  pages  a  Year  to  the  work. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  Five  to  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
the  circulation  of  the  Knickerbocker  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many 
places  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  tlie  Magazines,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Instead  of  making  new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extracts 
from  notices  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

^  Those  familiar  ^th  ^he  Editor's  monthly  *  Gossip  with  his  readers,'  hare  doubtless,  with  ourselves,  admired  the 
pereunial  soarce  of  It^  plesant  wit  and  JoyousDoss.  In  this  uomber  ^The  Gossip'  holds  on  Its  way  like  some  fair 
riyulet  glancing  and  dancing  In  the  sanshine  of  a  May  morning.  We  used  to  wonder  how  Mr.  Clark  held  out,  ex- 
pecUog  he  must  certainly  *snow  brownMn  the  coming  number ;  but  this  number  gives  no  sign  of  exhaustion.—AVi' 
Uon'^  ^^ttUurencer^  IVaahingtow, 

'Pleasant,  genial,  delightful '  Old  Kkiok.!'  Thy  name  Is  a  suggestion  of  all  things  delectable;  the  sight  of  thy 
modest,  (Vesb  cover,  a  balm  to  spiritual  sore  eyes ;  a  glance  within  thee,  best  antidote  lor  the  blaes.  Thou  hast  given 
to  kindly  humor,  to  piquant  delineation,  and  to  side-splitting  fhn,a  4oca)  habitation,*  without  which  they  might  go 
wandering  over  the  domain  of  letters,  calling  now  and  then  where  a  ftiendly  door  opened  to  them  but  refo^g  to  be 
comforted  for  the  loss  of  their  old  dear  home.'~Ci>Kri«r,  Bwrlington^  V% 

*The  great  cure  evinced  in  the  selection  of  articles  that  adorn  Its  pages,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  no  oontrltiiitlon 
meeU  the  eye  of  the  reader  but  those  which  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  his  perusal.  When  stosms  and  wild  tempests 
are  sweeping  o'er  our  hill-side  village  in  these-  chill  winter  hours,  and  aU  is  drear  and  desolate  without,  we  ask  for  no 
more  agreeable  companion  than  the  ^Kxickirbockbr;'  fur  while  Its  contents  impart  valuable  information,  its  salliea 
of  genuine  wit  are  a  sovereign  specific  for  all  flis.  of  the  blues  or  attacks  of  the  horrors,  and  time  passes  merrily  on.*— 
Democrat^  DoyUstown,  Pa, 

<The  Knioksbvockkr  has  been  and  will  be  a  fact  of  its  own ;  a  genuine  livirg  thing,  all  the  more4le8irab1e  now 
that  the  new  crop  of  magazines,  filled  with  articles  pirated  from  English  authors,  makes  fresh  home  creations  mora 
conspicuous  and  welcome.' — /fevy-Yotk  Christian  Inquirer. 

'No  one  ever  rosefk-om  the  perusal  of  the  Kkxckbrbockbr  a  disappointed  re«der.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
anticipations,  they  have  always  been  rewarded.  When  ho  took  up  a  new  number,  he  felt  sure  of  a  literary  treat; 
it  was  no  mere  showy  repast  he  was  invited  to.  Did  he  seek  the  grave  or  didactic  emay,  the  touching  story,  poeti* 
gems,  or  the  humorous  tale,  he  was  always  sure  of  finding  ihe  object  of  his  search.  And  then,  besides,  there  was  the 
*  Gossip'  of  Old  *  Knick.,'  always  looked  to  with  eagerness,  never  put  down  except  with  regret  that  there  were  not 
more  pages  of  inimitable  random  sketoheft— the  Knick-na^ka  of  tlt^t  repast.' — CoKr««r,  JVafcAez,  Miss. 

Tbk  Fudge  Papers^  by  Ik  Marvel,  Author  of  the  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream  Life,  «fec,  Ac, 
will  be  continued  regularly. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  Author  of  Letters  from  Up  the  River,  etc.»  will  be  a  regular  contributor. 

Fitz-Greene  EUlleok  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time  to  time.  . 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  scared,  to  make  the 
KinoKBRBOOKSB  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  first  position  among  our  original  American  Mag^ 
azines. 

TERMS. — ^Three  Dollars  a  year,  strictly  in  advance — ^there  will  be  no  deviation  from  thia  con- 
dition; Two  copies  for  $5  00;  Five  copies,  and  upwards,  $2  00  each.  Booksellers  and  Post- 
masters are  requested  to  act  as  Agents.  Those  who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers  will 
receive  favorable  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application,  post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CH^UBBING.— The  Knickerbocker  and  Harper's,  Graham's  or  Godey'a 
Magazines  will  be  sent  one  year  for  five  dollars ;  the  Knickerbocker  and  Home  Journal,  or  any 
other  of  the  two-dollar  weekly  papers  published  in  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  for  Fx>Dit 
dollars  a  year. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGR— Two  cents  per  number,  prepaid  at  the  office  where  the  work  ia 
delivered  quarterly  in  advance. 

All  remittances  and  all  business  communications  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON, 
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MEN,     MANNERS,     A^N  D     MOUNTAINS. 


BOMBSB    TWO. 


It  felt  strange  in  such  a  place  of  platitude  to  be  tapped  on  the  shoulder 
by  any  one  except  Father  Mathew:  but  stranger  still  it  seemed,  on 
tumiDg,  to  find  myself  in  contact  with  my  hilarious  fellow-pilgrim  up 
Mount  Righi — him  whom  we  have  formerly  known  by  the  9<mbriqtut 
of  Corduroys, 

His  handsome  presence,  which  had  even  then  su£ScientIy  established 
for  him  the  identity  of  a  gentleman  under  the  mineralo^t's  garb,  now 
seemed  to  share  largely  with  some  metropolitan  tailor  me  merit  of  its 
attractions.  But  in  addition  to  this  superrening  change,  he  was  so  altered 
in  appearance  as  to  shock  recognition.  His  rail  form  had  grown  thin ; 
his  fine  face  was  void  of  color,  although  still  as  blithe  and  oileless,  and 
as  expressive  of  honhamie  as  when  I  had  last  left  him  *  seeking  sermons 
in  stones,  and  jest  in  every  thing,'  near  the  foot  of  the  regal  mountain. 

'My  dear  friend,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  although  not  entirely  unex- 
pected   I  told  you  we  should  meet  at  Baden ;  every  body  meets  at  • 
baden.    It  is  the  centre  of  the  travelling  system  in  which  we  all  gravi- 
tate.   So  you  are  true  to  your  tryst  ? ' 

*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Baden  ? ' )    »>  ^ 

*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Baden  ? '  f  -'^^• 

'  No,  I  asked  you  first    It 's  a  place  to  go  mad  in,  the  song  says.' 

'  What  I  pleasanter  than  Switzerland  ?  I  thought  ^at  for  you  Helvetia 
was  Holy-land — the  crowning  beatitude  of  a  geologist' 

'OhI  sink  Switzerland !  I  wish  to  heaven  the  deluge  had  it  I  —  a  dia- 
bolical man-trap,  eas^  to  enter,  but  the  deyil  to  fi;et  through.  You 
recollect  me  excursionizing  in  walking^hoes  and  felt-hat  ? ' 

*And  corduroys  1 ' 

*  Right ;  and  when  they  wore  out,  my  zeal  for  science  wore  out  too. 
I  am  geologist  no  longer,  but  plain  Ernest  F.    The  truth  is,  I  have 
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112  Jf<m,  MannerSy  ani  Mountains.  [August, 

roamed  long  enough  to  learn  that  be  who  travels  with  an  object  in  view 
is  a  fooL  Travelling,  say  what  you  will,  is  not  like  a  boar-hunt,  where 
you  set  out  with  a  determinate  purpose — to  dispatch  —  and  return* 
What  Pascal  said  of  philosophy, '  Who  mocks  at  all  philosophy  is  him- 
self the  truest  philosopher,'  applies  to  touring.  Your  only  wise  traveller 
is  the  man  who  refuses  to  pamper  himself  with  system^  but  loiters  along 
the  road  the  gods  spread  before  him.' 

^Votre  langage  est  cUusique  en  diahle.  But  to  the  point:  what 
brought  you  from  Switzerland  ? ' 

<  Love  of  life  alone.  In  me  you  behold  a  martyr  to  a  grovelling  cause. 
Switzerland  is  bad  enough  for  any  body,  but  it  contains  the  plagues  of 
E^pt  for  a  geologist  My  life  from  day  to  day  resembled  the  lens  of  a  tel- 
escope, as  I  slid  up  and  down  the  country  without  regard  to  hours — now 
perambulating  the  plain,  now  perlustrating  the  mountain-side,  always  in 
.  a  state  of  excruciation.  'T  is  a  most  pernicious  hfe,  since  you  can 't  get 
coats  that  regulate  their  power  of  caloric  inversely  as  the  thermometer ; 
and  if  you  leave  the  warm  valley  thinly  clad,  as  my  evil  demon  was 
always  persuading  me  to  do,  you  soon  find  that  you  have  laid  aside  your 
knapsack  in  favor  of  a  rheumatism.  The  slightest  escapade,  too,  of 
enthusiasm  is  often  fatal ;  for  you  may  imagine  what  a  devilish  awkward 
thing  it  is  to  lose  your  hat  among  the  clouds;  you  may  as  well  lose  your 
head  along  with  it ;  for  of  all  colds,  an  Alpine  cold,  with  the  temperature 
varying  forty-eight  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours !  And  then  some  ignis 
fatuus  of  A  whim,  or  else  your  own  ignorance,  is  for  ever  enticing  you  to 
sleep  near  the  embouchure  of  a  river  in  a  lake  —  you  might  as  well  sleep 
in  the  Pontine  marshes.' 

'And  to  which  of  these  lung-vampires  did  you  fall  a  prey  ? ' 

'AH  —  all :  found  my  heart  beating  like  a  catapult  up  the  Faulhom ; 
overheated ;  went  down  with  an  ague ;  added  the  malaria  to  my  bouquet 
of  distempers  near  Brientz.' 

'And  are  you  still  a  patient^  or  a  perfect  man  t ' 

'  Oh !  imperfect  enough,  but  improving.  No  thanks  to  the  Galens  of 
Germany,  however.  As  you  love  your  soul,  my  dear  friend,  never  trust 
yourself  for  one  unguarded  moment  to  a  German  doctor.  Their  art  is 
diablerie  itself :  like  all  Germany,  they  are  infested  with  a  deadly />Ao6ta, 
the  dread  of  superficiality.  You  cannot  conceive  to  what  lengths  this 
digging,  mining  mania  is  carried ;  and  you  never  can  discover  its  horrors 
until  they  succeed  in  undermining  your  constitution,  as  they  have  so  nearly 
done  for  me.  Their  system  —  I  hate  systems;  and  theirs  is  invaria- 
ble:  is  to  deposit  a  magazine  of  insoluble  medicines  in  the  patient's 
system  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  action ;  in  other  words,  to  charge 
you  first :  then  to  lay  a  train,  as  it  were,  of  detached  drugs ;  and  finally 
to  touch  you  ofi*  with  some  finishing  dose  that  rouses  the  entire  inert 
mass  within  —  precisely  as  you  would  blow  up  a  fort  Fortunately, 
these  waters  are  kind  auxiliaries ;  their  virtues,  like  the  air,  although 
seen  by  none,  are  felt  by  all,  and  are  potent  in  modifying  medical  mis- 
chief. After  a  three  weeks'  siege  I  have  succeeded  tolerably  in  darifyiuj 
my  composition^  and  you  now  see  me  extricated  from  doctors'  bills  an 
the  sick-list    But  enough  of  myselfl     How  long  do  you  remain  ? ' 

'That  depends ' 
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*  On  how  jou  like  it?  —  true.  A  raost  delightful  place  to  lose  your 
identity  in  is  Baden.    Do  you  find  yourself  acquainted  ? ' 

'A  pelican  in  the  wilderness.' 

*  Then  I  am  sure  we  are  well  met.  Permit  me  to  play  Aemodeus  at 
your  need.  Thanks  to  my  taste  for  scandal,  I  know  the  secret  history  of 
half  Baden ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  with  this  sort  of  omniscience  you 
will  find  me  as  desirable  as  Leporello  himself.  Shall  I  make  you  a 
Chinese  catalogue  of  these  characters  ?     Do  you  see  — ' 

*  That  bow^e^ed  gentleman   bandying  compliments  with  the  tall 

^  Him  I  oh,  name  him  not !  He  is  my  memento  mori  —  the  hot-water 
doctor.' 

'Fassons.  Then  who  is  this  wonderful  woman  with  the  fresh,  flashing 
cheeks?' 

'  The  CouHTESs  of  Cauchemab,  sweet  as  Dian,  just  emerged  from 
her  rose-water  bath.  It's  well  worth  a  walk  here  every  morning  just  to 
see  her  bring  her  beautiful  sleepy  eyes  and  delicious  drawl  to  the  spring, 
where  she  begins  the  day  by  pouring  a  pint  of  butter-milk  down  her 
pillowy  throat  through  those  lips  like  twin  cherubs  at  play.' 

'  But  see :  she  is  making  directly  toward  the  Turk  yonder.  And  is  he 
*  really^  truly,  now,  a  Turk  ? '  What  an  amphibious-looking  domestic  his 
bottle-holder  is :  look  at  him  in  the  peacock  livery,  carrying  a  leopard- 
skin  and  a  hookah.  I  venture  to  bet  that  it  is  no  love  for  hot  water  that 
brought  him  from  the  Bosphorus  to  this  Sangrado  city.  Have  you  a 
key  to  him  ? ' 

*'  He  needs  no  key.  In  him  you  see  the  Napoleon  of  Baden-Baden ; 
the  greatest  dramatic  attraction  on  the  Rhine ;  a  hero  to  his  very  valet. 
Impudence,  upheld  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  has  been  his  chief  step- 
pi  ng-stpne  to  lionization.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  enterprise  as 
Moslem  fortune-hunting  f  It  is  his  avowed  character.  You  would  sup- 
pose that  he  regards  enlightened  Europe  in  the  light  of  a  great  ocean  of 
gullibility,  in  which  he  floats  a  graceful  leviathan.  The  story,  as  he 
relates  it,  is,  that  the  Sultan  has  banished  him  for  some  misdemeanor  or 
other,  under  pain  of  his  sublime  and  tragical  displeasure  in  case  he  re- 
turns to  Constantinople  without  a  million — no  matter  how  gotten  —  half 
of  which  is  to  garnish  the  imperial  treasury.  Meanwhile,  his  Turkish 
estates  are  in  abeyance  or  else  confiscated  —  nothing  except  the  million 
can  possibly  redeem  them.  As  yet,  you  will  readily  believe  the  loan  is 
not  forth-coming.  He  has  applied  to  the  Rothschilds,  and  even  to  M.  Ben- 
azet  here :  still,  no  capitalist  is  enterprising  enough  to  feel  quite  assured 
as  to  the  value  of  private  securities  in  Asia  Minor.  But  now  begins  to 
appear  the  genius  of  the  man.  Deserted  by  friends,  exiled  from  every 
thing,  he  flings  aside  the  mask,  and,  appealing  no  longer  to  his  own  for- 
tune, he  steps  boldly  forth  and  appeals  to  that  of  every  heiress  he  en- 
counters. A  new  crusade,  is  it  not,  of  a  renegado  of  Islam  after  Chris- 
tian cash  ?  But,  although  he  has  not  yet  attained  to  fortune,  his  strides 
toward  it  are  surprising ;  he  has  leaped  into  universal  popularity.  The 
Countess  of  Cauchemab,  who  wields  the  divining-rod  of  the  influential 
circle  here,  has  sanctified  him  with  her  approbation ;  and,  truth  to  say, 
the  tnrbaned  dog  steps  into  his  new  character  aa  if  he  had  never  known 
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another.  He  tells  Christian  lies  and  Pagan  truths  with  native-bom  ease ; 
he  plays  on  a  kind  of  gourd  with  ten  strings  and  a  hard  name,  and 
accompanies  its  titillations  with  songs  which  be  is  pleased  to  call '  Voices 
of  Perfume '  —  a  species  of  mad-house  melodies  which,  being  very  novel, 
are,  of  course,  found  very  delightful.  Reserve  is  no  part  of  his  character : 
he  does  n't  stickle  at  confessing  that  he  has  already  nine  wives ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  offered  as  vassals  to  the  prospective  heiress — an  immense 
compliment,  these  overtures  to  female  Christendom.  It  must  be  an  allur- 
ing prospect,  that  of  being  made  mistress  of  a  household  of  jealous  Cir- 
cassians, who,  according  to  his  portraiture,  equal  the  muses  in  numbers 
and  the  graces  in  appearance.' 

'  I  suppose  he  finds  the  objects  of  his  worship  rank  unbelievers.  Do 
any  put  faith  in  him  ? ' 

'  They  do  indeed.  Imposture  has  a  strange  fascination.  He  is  run 
after  like  mad,  even  by  the  best  people :  belles  vie  with  each  other  in 
charming  him  with  all  their  charms ;  and  if  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
ring  a  ^lle  of  such  metal  as  he  covets,  it  is  because  he  has  come  to  a 
poor  market  There  are  many  Parisiennes  who  adore  him ;  soften  his 
title  of  aventurier  into  that  of  '  monsieur  qui  suit  lesfemmeSy  and  ^ petit 
mxmstre^  beside  an  hundred  others  which  affection  suggests ;  but,  poor 
creatures,  they  are  unfortunately  upon  the  same  errand  as  himself.  Be- 
side, most  fiur  Franks  would  rather  preside  over  nine  male  than  nine 
female  slaves,  even  were  they  roses  of  Bajoukdere.' 

'  Success  to  the  East,  for  we  owe  it  much.  I  really  begin  to  think  this 
is  the  court  of  Quintessence.  Who  else  is  a  '  man  of  mark  ? '  for,  after 
all,  appearances  are  a  poor  criterion  of  the  real  state  of  distinctions. 
Who  is  that  Brutus-head  ? ' 

^Parhleu  ;  that  is,  Satan  en  hottes  vemis,  a  species  of  brave  brute  that 
abounds  just  now  in  these  sad  countries  of  sin  and  slaughter.  •  An  un- 
-  mitigated  monster  is  the  Fire-Eatsr  :  to  use  his  own  description,  he  is 
a  '  duellist  by  profession,  a  major  by  title.'  Comhativeness  is  the  *  ivory 
tablet'  on  which  his  whole  phrenology  is  written.  To  accept  his  card, 
even  in  politeness,  is  as  dangerous  as  handling  hot  iron.  £^ad  I  you 
never  know  what  the  consequence  will  be.  He  actually  goes  through 
the  world  anglir^for  duels :  unfortunately  for  humanity,  he  cannot  find 
his  fate  in  his  passion,  though  the  whole  armory  of  small-swords,  pis- 
tols, and  other  *  marking-irons,'  has  been  brought  to  bear  against  his 
existence.  The  hyena  has  actually  invented  a  new  mechanical  weapon 
for  the  process  of  *  repairing  honor,'  warranted  to  put  adversaries  on  a 
more  equal  footing  than  any  heretofore  known,  which  he  had  the  audacity 
to  propose  sending  to  the  World's  Fair.  To  the  honor  of  Austria,  it  was 
rejected ;  and  some  gentleman  in  the  civil  service  proposed  that,  in  com- 
pensation of  his  ingenuity,  an  Order  styled  Dss  Che  valuers  D'Enfsr 
should  be  established,  of  which  this  preux  chevalier  might  dispense  the 
cordoyis?  , 

'And  I  suppose  the  gentleman  in  the  civil  service  was,  in  his  turn, 
rewarded  with  a  cartel  mm  the  Fire-Eater  ? ' 

*  Far  from  it :  a  bully  never  penetrates  a  jest  On  the  contrary,  the 
Fire-Eater  so  exhausted  his  energies  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
'  delicate  compliment,'  that  he  could  not  summon  ferocity  to  fight  again, 
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for  full  three  months.  But  here  he  has  entirelj  recuperated  his  pristine 
pluck.  By  dint  of  continuous  ill-luck  at  ganablingf  (long  may  he  live  to 
enjoy  it  I)  he  has  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  amiability  which  only  a  flayed  bear 
could  emulate.  Happily,  of  late  he  has  po  far  lost  caste  by  an  ugly, 
unexplained  trick  at  ecarte,  that  no  gentleman  feels  bound  to  accept  his 
bellicose  favors,  though  they  are  scattered  around  as  lavishly  as  the  dead 
leaves  in  autumn.' 

'  Well,  here,  I  fancy,  is  a  different  character ;  this  man  *  sighing  like  a 
furnace'  through  a  meerschaum-chimney.' 

^  But  most  assuredly  he  is  not  sonnetting  *  to  his  mistress's  eye-brow,' 
for  it  is  HsRR  Gottsnobn  Hkidblbkbo  Jkna  Von  Lbipzic,  the  Prussian 
Professor  of  Omniscience ;  the  man  whose  mind  has  been  through  a  grist- 
mill ;  erudite  in  all  nonsense,  and  shallow  in  brains  of  this  world,  like  half  of 
his  book-bom  countrymen.  Hunc  fu,  Bomane,caveto — he  is  more  for- 
midable than  the  firewater.  The  difference  between  a  duellist  and  a  bore 
is,  that  the  one  dispatches  you  with  a  touch-and-go,  as  a  guillotine ; 
while  the  other  is  a  sworn  torturer,  who  binds  you  to  the  rack,  body  and 
soul.  No  matter  where — in  a  ball-room,  or,  I  do  believe,  in  heaven,  if 
he  could  get  there  —  Yon  Lbipzio  will  button  you  in  a  comer,  and  regu- 
larly proceed  to  bind  you  on  the  peine  forte  ei  dure  with  a  night- mare  of 
metaphysics.  Oh  I  when  his  voice  once,  Lazaras-like,  comes  forth,  your 
peace  of  mind  may  sigh  farewell ;  no  diplomacy  can  effect  your  salva- 
tion. I  never  met  a  bore  who  could  even  hold  a  blue-light  to  him  for 
deadliness :  his  power  is  of  the  vampyre  order ;  by  some  inexplicable 
fasdnation  he  can  lull  you  into  a  distressful  apathy,  even  while  he  fiistens 
his  suction  on  your  soul.  To  be  but  half  an  hour  alone  with  him  is  to 
comprehend  the  old  baUad, 

'  Man  is  but  a  vapor.' 

Just  look  at  him  now,  lumbering  along  like  a  man  going  to  his  own 
funeral. 

'But  whais  the  mute  lady  on  his  arm  ? ' 

'With  her  bonnet  trailing,  and  her  head  done  up  like  a  poulet  en 
papUlotesf  Hal  ha!  that  is  another  intellectual  illustration;  another 
*  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase,'  Thb  Baron  nb  Von  Bludobonbobe.' 

'What,  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Blues ? ' 

'The  same.  I  suppose  you  met  her  in  Frankfort  She  has  rented  a 
Httle  Tusculum  near  the  town  for  the  season ;  a  retreat  yclept  Arcadia, 
where  she  opens  a  bureau  d'esprit,  after  the  manner  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  gives  cestketie  teas  twice  a  week,  to  which  all  the  cognoscenti  are 
invited.  You  see  how  silent  she  is :  her  voice,  in  fact,  is  never  heard 
until  evoked  by  the  green-tea  nymph,  and  then  she  is  a  horyphee.  The 
Baronne  aspires  to  eminence  absolate,  not  relative,  at  Baden,  you  must 
know.  In  a  rash  hour  I  once  accepted  an  invitation,  and  attended  —  for 
I  caonot  say  assisted — at  one  of  her  soirees.  It  seems  that  they  had 
need  of  an  audience :  you  know  that  a  company  of  sublimated  intellects 
13  sometimes  forced  to  adhibit  some  of  the  baser  sort,  like  alloy  in  coin, 
to  keep  from  dissolving  away  with  excess  of  refinement  Not  a  token 
of  recognition  from  any  of  them  to  any  thing  I  said,  although  I  com- 
plaisanUy  strove  to  adapt  myself,  and  to  talk  as  much  like  a  Tool  as  the 
rest    In  fact,  the  Baronne  once  hinted  something  about  causing  incon- 
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sequent  distractions^  wLich  seemed  to  import  that  I  was  to  participate 
with  my  ears  alone.  Well,  the  literary  lions  were  fed ;  I  resigned  myself 
to  absorbent  attention.  Such  sentiments  and  sentences  !  Such  subtle 
distinctions  of  their  myriad-minded  selves  from  the  many-headed  outside ! 
Such  witticisms!  strange  and  sombre  as  flashes  from  thunder-clouds! 
Their  laugh  wf»  the  most  serious  part  of  all ;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
desolate  shrieks  of  a  South- American  aviary.  TheW  esprit  du  corps  was 
affectation,  which  stalked  about  like  a  spectre,  scaring  away  every  thing 
good  or  beautiful.  The  very  pabulum  of  their  minds  was  book-mould. 
Their  every  idea  seemed  flicked  on  foolscap ;  thoughts  done  up  in  paper- 
scraps,  like  curls :  their  brains  were  like  Genoa  filagree,  imitations  of 
imitations ;  they  were  themselves  unreal  beings,  brought  together  in  an 
epicycle  of  feeble  reflection.  A  cloudy-looking  man  would  serve  up  some 
rechauffe  sentiments  of  love  or  philosophy,  which,  it  was  evident,  had  been 
hashed  and  hashed  over  again,  to  be  reproduced  on  periodical  occasions. 
Anotlvar  pamphlet-minded  being  would  bring  up  some  unctuous  paradox, 
all  writhing  with  ingenuity,  which  he  would  revolve  with  the  luscious 
gusto  of  a  Hottentot  rolling  a  rich  grub-worm  under  his  tongue :  and 
then  the  incomprehensible  rejoinders  and  replications ;  and  eke  the 
Baronne  at  the  piano  with  harmonious  hand  and  many  a  silky  sigh  —  as 
ugly  as  the  angel  above  a  church-door  —  singing  an  ariette  to  her  soul  —  a 
man  must  be  the  pink  of  chivalry  and  pearl  of  gallantry  to  believe  that 
she  has  a  soul  —  and  her  great  blue-boiled  eyes  gleaming  with  entustf- 
Musy  and  tea.  Then  the  soul-dissecting  critiques  of  the  '  would-be  wits 
and  can't-be  gentlemen,'  who  discuss  petits  operas  comiques  and  grand 
operas  lamentables  as  you  might  expect  a  drummer  to  play  the  harp ; 
and  then  there  is  a  tall  and  tender  species  of  monster  who  '  piles  on ' 
the  poetics, '  thick  and  slab,'  like  a  mud-fresco,  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  with  such  a  bungling  grace  that  Job  himself  would  feel  incited 
to  choke  him.  Enough  of  boudoir  belles-lettrists,  who,  /bit  by  the 
dipsas,'  instead  of  striving  for  the  laurels  of  publication,  are  content  to 
repose  on  the  roses  of  coterie  criticism,  and  to  pour  forth  the  efflux  of 
their  souls  at  such  bos  bleu  reunions  as  this,  which,  in  turn,  award  to 
their  virgin  modesty  and  Virgilian  elegance  a  kind  of  double-refined- 
fourth-proof  fame ;  a  fame  like  the  order  of  the  garter,  most  flattering 
because  most  select  I  listened  duly  and  dutifully  to  half-a-dozen  of 
these  garbled  farragoes  of  fudge ;  the  miiscarriages  of  blas6  brains ;  pro- 
sopopeias  of  absurdity  :  they  were  execrable  enough,  but  more  deserving 
of  commiseration  than  malison.  Books  have  done  wonders  for  them ; 
taste,  nothing.  Just  to  see  them  turning  up  their  old  vellum-colored 
noses  at  the  dynasty  of  dames  and  dandies  of  the  Kursall,  which  stands 
*  between  Uie  wind  and  their  nobility,'  and  from  whose  light  canons  they 
discept  so  virulently ;  and  to  hear  a  new  proselyte  of  their  club  recite  an 
ode  in  which  he  styles  their  literary  labyrinth  the  *  abode  of  the  muses,' 
and  congratulates  the  Baron ne  on  her  classical  proximity — just  twenty 
stadia  distant  —  to  the  Fountain  of  Sippocrene,  as  he  profanely  desig- 
nated this  Sangrado-Hall  I 

'At  last  I  felt  sick  of  imitating  Job.  I  was  in  the  clouds,  out  of  my 
element,  and  like  the  Emperor  Augustus,  I  aspired  to  descend,  A  Jlevre 
de  ckeval  was  upon  me :  my  lungs  refused  any  longer  to  breathe  the 
affectation  of  their  air.    The  stream  of  their  discourse  had  been  gradu- 
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ally  widening  and  widening,  with  a  yawning  expansion,  until  at  length 
it  stagnated  into  a  dismal  lake,  over  which  a  laudanum  mist  seemed  to 
impend.  The  (BstheHc  tea  had  been  drunk  to  a  drought,  and  the  metal 
dew-point,  when  the  brain-atmosphere  deposits  its  most  ethereal  reveries, 
was  reached :  the  Baronne  Von  Blddoeonbore  was  reclining  amid  her 
elegant  and  refined  sensibilities,  like  a  cat  in  cfockery,  when  1  completely 
lacerated  her  delicate  notions  of  biensiance  by  rising  to  go.  The  truth 
is,  that  a  charming  Highland  hoyden,  who  had  b«^n  ill-starred  enough 
to  accompany  me  thither,  had  nearly  contracted  a  strabismus  through 
her  despairing  efforts  to  keep  awake ;  and  we  mutually  released  each 
other  from  the  situations  in  which  we  had  so  long  remained,  like  Gua- 
timozin  and  his  minister,  each  on  his  own  coals.  We  left  them  to  their 
metempsychosis  of  dulness,  and  never  returned  to  the  scene  where  I  had 
outraged  the  first  principles  of  my  being.' 

'At  your  old  lunes — satirizing.  But,  good  diable  hoiteux,  who  is  the 
flabby  little  man,  following  like  an  ancient  divinity,  all  wrapped  in  I 
cloud?' 

*■  You  mean  that  spaniel-man,  freighted  with  a  pipe  and  shawl.  Did* 
you  ever  see  a  man  emit  smoke  with  such  a  rushing  abandon  ?  That's 
the  Baronne's  husband,  or  male  adjunct ;  for,  not  being  literary,  he  can- 
not live  on  the  same  platform.  He  is  as  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
insouciant  of  his  wife  as  was  King  Candaules.  The  Baronne,  according 
to  him,  is  un  ange  de  savoir  et  un  diable  cPesprit,  Poor  fellaw  I  he 
solaces  himself  well  enough  with  his  mistress — his  pipe.  It's  the  cus 
torn  of  the  country,  you  know,  on  a  plus  de  fumSe  que  de  roti  in  Ger- 
many. Every  body  smokes ;  every  thing  smokes.  Why,  this  very  spring 
is  introduced  all  the  way  from  the  resen'oir  up-hill,  sm4>king  in  a  pipe. 
Why  then  should  the  beer-blooded  men  abstain  ?  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Baron  Von  Bludoeonbore  would  sooner  part  with  his  eye-tooth 
than  his  pipe. 

'Do  you  see  that  group  of  men,  all  aloof  and  listless?  That's  the 
way  with  your  veteran  gamblers,  always  milk-and-wa^ry  in  the  morning ; 
ascetics  by  day  and  Sybarites  by  night.  In  them  you  behold  a  Junto  of 
Jasons,  who  are  here,  like  the  Argonauts  of  old,  on  an  expedition  after 
the  Golden  Fleece  :  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  end  or  not 
in  being  fleeced  themselves.  As  you  value  your  appetite,  as  well  as  other 
tastes,  let  me  conjure  you  not  to  engage  in  play.  Look  now  at  that 
miserable  knot  of  conspirators,  as  they  appear  before  breakfast,  wrapped 
in  the  solitude  of  their  atrocious  mystery :  the  *  Secret  Ten '  of  Venice 
were  Samaritan  saints  in  aspect,  compared  with  them.  If  you  are  weary 
with  the  riant  side  of  life,  and  wish  to  view  its  blacker  features,  you 
have  only  to  come  to  the  Eursall  at  midnight,  and  to  watch  the  string  of 
smileless  souls  who  pour  forth  from  the  Saloon  of  Finance,  looking  as  if 
just  emerged  from  the  Cave  of  Trophonius.  Poor  devils!  they  have 
forgotten  how  to  take  pleasure  in  any  thing  else.  They  remind  me  of 
the  old  man  liberated  from  the  Bastille,  who  found  the  uncongenial  world 
without  so  unattractive  to  his  vacant  soul  that  he  sighed  again  for  incar^ 
ceration.  Baden,  by  the  design  of  nature  and  the  instrumentality  of  M. 
Benazet,  is  a  refined  Arcadia ;  but  to  the  perverted  vision  of  such  men 
as  these,  it  wears  only  the  soil  of  the  California  which  they  seek' 
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AOB:        AK        AP08TB0PHB 


BT    TBOVAS     R.     BOW*aX>. 


O  fv<MTT  Kg^  I  how  chilling  onto  mine 

Thy  noar  eye  seemB ; 
Fleeting  are  now  the  homage  and  the  ahrine; 
Fleeting  the  olosten  of  the  glowing  vine*; 
Fleetingthe  fond  emotions,  once  divine^ 

The  passionB  and  the  dreams ; 
And  I  am  paasing  to  thy  chilling  stage, 

O  frosty  iige  I 

Gone  into  shadow  are  Tonth*B  morning  flights^ 

And  lost  the  wines ; 
Gone  are  Reality*s  once  loved  delights : 

Now,  broken  strings 
Speak  to  the  heart  of  music  passed  away ; 

Now,  Father  Time 
Darkens  in  shade  Life's  evanescent  prime. 
Tells  to  the  Soul  of  life  beyond  decay ; 
Tells  to  the  Sense  the  frailty  of  its  day; 
And  1  am  passing  to  thy  chilling  stage, 

O  frosty  Age  I 

0  frostvAge  1  along  my  path  of  years 

what  hope  appears  f 
Shall  Manhood  yet  renew  its  golden  prime. 

Now  lost  to  time  t 
Shall  the  Hereafter  still  old  treasnres  bring 

That  here  take  wingt 
Eternity  the  feelings  yet  recall, 

Earth  takes  from  all! 
Tell  me,  for  I  am  passing  to  thy  stage, 

O  hoary  Age  I 

Say,  may  again,  without  their  mortal  part, 
The  joys  return  that  grew  within  my  heart; 
And  first  delights,  beyond  thy  boundsi  at  length 

Recall  their  strength ; 
And  yet  the  grain  that  under  summer-skies 
Clustered,  be  gathered  where  it  scattered  lies. 
Far  from  the  mai^  of  thy  wintry  stage, 

O  cruel  A^t 

Upon  the  pa^ 
Of  endless  Everlasting,  shall  disguise 
Cover  my  frailty  to  inunortal  eyes^ 

0  frosty  Age  ? 
Are  Care,  Priae,  Envy,  Vanity,  and  Fear, 
Like  Love,  immortal  t  or  do  tnese  dwell  here  f 
And  Truth,  Hope,  Peace— congenial,  simple^  pure- 
Reason,  Delight — shall  only  tM^  endbre 
Beyond  the  limits  of  thy  chilling  stage, 

O  hoary  Aget 
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O  froityAge  1  how  ohillioe  upon  min« 

Thy  hoar  slance  fj&UB^ 
While  Youth's  yarn  dreams  at  Passion's  broken  shrine 

My  heart  recalb  1 
Spare  me  awhile  the  terror  of  thy  glance ; 
Spare  me — oh,  not  to  yision  and  romance  — 
Spare  me  to  give  to  Reason  its  lost  sway ; 
To  Truth  the  fruits  that  Passion  stole  away ; 
Then  bear  me  freely  to  thy  chilling  stage, 

O  frosty  Age! 


MY      OWN      STATEMENT. 

I  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1803,  in  an  eastern  city.'  I  state  this  because 
it  is  the  custom,  whenever  one  begins  a  sketch  in  the  auto-biograpbic  style, 
to  name  the  native  place,  whether  it  be  an  important  point  or  not  To 
me,  this  question  about  a  birth-place  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  I 
should  have  reached  the  same  position  I  now  hold,  had  I  been  brought 
into  the  world  under  a  hedge.  An  error  of  civilization  will  always  invest 
a  man  with  honor,  whatever  may  be  bis  character,  if  he  be  bom  in  a 
palace.    I  scorn  such  a  feeling. 

My  parents  bein^  in  comfortable  circumstances,  I  received  a  good  edu- 
cation. We  lived  m  a  large,  old-fashioned  house,  near  what  is  now  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Long  since,  the  mansion  disappeared,  crushed  by  the 
march  of  commerce.  I  will  mention  here  as  a  curious  fact,  that  after  the 
death  of  my  parents,  and  before  the  old  house  was  demolished,  my 
brother  Tom,  a  silly,  reckless  fellow,  (as  you  will  see,)  wandered  about  it, 
and  even  obtained  the  key,  and  moped  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  deserted 
rooms,  particularly  his  mother's  chamber.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  moist- 
ure of  the  damp  walls,  oozing  through  the  ragged  paper,  and  the  wind 
from  the  broken  window-panes,  did  not  make  nim  sick ;  but  I  suppose 
the  excitement  springing  from  the  sentimental  nonsense  rife  in  ill-regulated 
minds,  destroyed  the  ill  effects  of  the  musty  air. 

I  was  never  a^  favorite  at  home,  even  when  a  boy.  My  mother,  to  be 
sure,  was  always  kind ;  but  she  loved  my  brother  Tom  and  my  sister 
Nancy  better,  a  great  deal  better  than  me.  My  father  was  a  strange  sort 
of  a  man,  and  talked  but  little.  He  never  liked  me.  My  brother  and 
sister  rather  avoided  me ;  and  Nancy,  especially,  never  gave  me  reason 
to  suppose  she  did  any  thing  but  fear  me.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  of 
this.  I  was  always  well-be^ved ;  my  principles  were  of  the  first  order, 
and  are  to  this  day.  I  gave  her  a  great  deal.of  excellent  advice,  which 
she  never  followed.  Many  a  lesson,  too,  has  Tom  had  from  me,  concern- 
ing the  proper  course  to  succeed  in  the  world.  I  might  as  well  have 
advised  infante.  When  I  was  old  enough  to  see  that  I  was  not  liked,  I 
wisely  kept  away  from  them,  and  attended  to  my  own  a£GEiirs. 

Having  no  fondness  for  play,  I  have,  since  my  thirteenth  year,  engaged 
in  no  game  whatever ;  therefore,  in  my  boybood  I  had  no  mtimate  com- 
panions. Why  should  I  associate  with  boys  when  my  mind  was  fkr 
away  from  them  and  their  pursuits  ?    The  only  lad  I  had  any  particular 
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liking  for,  was  Jobn  Solomons,  a  yoath  of  Jewish  parentage ;  and  lie 
cheated  me  out  of  ten  dollars  in  an  affair  of  boyish  traffic.  I  respected 
his  adroitness,  but  the  loss  of  the  money  galled  me ;  and  from  that  time 
I  had  no  dealings  with  him.  I  was  the  more  grieved  in  this  matter,  as  I 
had  arranged,  as  I  supposed,  to  make  the  above  sum  out  of  him,  when, 
by  an  nnlouked-for  and  masterly  stroke  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation, 
he  obtained  the  advantage  of  me. 

While  very  young,  I  observed  the  advantage  which  wealth  gains.  I 
noticed  the  general  love  of  gold.  Foreigners,  particularly  Englishmen, 
say  it  is  the  peculiar  vice  of  this  country.  It  is  false.  It  is  peculiar  to 
no  country ;  and  during  my  visit  to  England,  whither  I  went  on  import- 
ant financial  business,  I  found  that,  in  that  land,  it  was  a  passion  which 
absorbed  all  the  rest ;  it  was  even  stronger  there  than  the  idolatry  of 
rank,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  burly  islanders  have  one  great 
gift  which  quite  charmed  me  —  the  art  of  keeping  money  after  they  get 
it.  In  this  they  are  greatly  in  advance  of  us,  for  I  consider  our  grand 
national  fault  to  be  an  inability  to  hoard  money,  which  is  very  painful  to 
an  enlarged  mind.  I  say  that  I  discovered  early  the  great  point  to  be 
gained  in  this  world,  and  since  that  time  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  I  have  always  been  strictly  honest,  but  also 
strictly  economical.  I  think  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  own :  and  if  I  do 
not  choose  to  throw  away  my  thousands  to  colleges  or  charitable  institu- 
tions, in  what  am  I  to  be  blamed  ?  What  I  have  made  I  will  keep. 
Let  each  man  take  care  of  himself. 

When  my  mother  died,  I  was  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  my 
brother  Tom  was  twenty,  and  my  sister  Nancy  seventeen.  After  this 
event,  Nancy  was  much  broken  down :  Tom  was  as  bad  as  any  woman 
I  ever  saw,  while  my  father  seemed  to  fail  from  that  hour.  Back-biters 
in  the  mercantile  world  have  accused  me  of  being  heartless.  They  do 
not  know  me ;  for  I  am  sure  I  was  very  sorry  when  my  mother  died,  and 
when  she  blessed  each  of  us  before  she  departed,  I  wept.  But  why  was 
it,  that  while  l*om  and  Nancy  grasped  her  hands  and  caught  the  unspeak- 
able love  of  her  dying-look,  while  my  father  knelt  by  her  side,  gazing  in 
dry-eyed  agony  at  her  features,  which  the  hand  of  death  had  already 
touched ;  why  was  it  that  I  stood  in  comparative  calmness  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  ?  Some  may  say  I  wanted  feeling ;  some  may  cant  about 
heartlessness ;  but  I  say  it  was  because  I  had  been  treated  coldly  by  the 
family,  and  had  gradually  been  induced  to  regard  myself  as  a  stranger 
at  home.  Did  I  not  know  that  I  was  as  capable  of  loving  my  mother 
as  Tom,  (who,  by-the-bye,  could  never  lay  up  a  cent  in  the  world,)  could 
I  have  been  allowed?  Then  what  use  is  there  in  all  this  humbug 
about  feeling  ?  Perhaps  the  reason  of  Tom's  greatness  in  my  mother's 
eyes  lay  in  the  fact  of  his  being  a  handsome  fellow,  for  that  sort  of  thing 
always  takes  with  women.  And  I — to  speak  plainly  —  I  was  ugly.  I  am 
said  to  have  a  strange  cast  in  my  eye,  which  gives  me  a  disagreeable 
expression.  An  enemy  of  mine  has  called  it  a  stony,  wicked  look,  as 
though  I  could  help  it  if  it  were  so.  I  am  thin  in  person,  and  in  early 
youth  was  afflicted  with  dyspepsia,  which  imparted  to  my  haggard  fea- 
tures a  yellow  tinge.  Therefore,  to  fools  and  silly  girls  my  form  and 
f6at^re8  might  have  been  unpleasing;  but  what  of  that?    I  thank 
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Heaven  I  am  not  a  handsome  man.  The  gift  of  beautj  might  have 
been  a  curse  to  me. 

The  house  was  lonely  after  my  mother's  death.  My  father  walked 
gloomily  about  the  rooms  and  in  the  garden,  or  passed  hours  in  looking 
at  the  portrait  of  his  wife  which  hung  in  the  parlor.  He  left  his  business 
for  some  months  entirely  to  me,  and  remained  at  home.  He  muttered 
a  great  deal  to  himself,  and  sat  for  long  periods  with  Nancy's  hand 
pressed  in  his.  Once,  when  1  was  about  to  enter  the  sittiug-room,  I  heard 
him  say :  *  My  wife,  my  dear,  dear  wife  !  —  come  to  me  again !'  or  words 
of  a  similar  purport ;  and  on  entering  the  room,  I  saw  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks.  Sometimes  1  found  him  reading  the  Bible;  sometimes 
Nancy  would  read  to  him,  sometimes  Tom.  1  never  did,  for  he  never 
asked  me  to  do  so  :  but  1  regretted  that  a  man  of  his  age  could  not  bear 
op  with  more  fortitude  under  affliction.  When  he  again  appeared  at 
the  office,  his  step  was  slow,  and  his  eye,  once  so  clear  and  sear<ming,  had 
a  dreamy  look,  which  denoted  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  Gradually 
I  became  the  principal  man  in  the  business,  and  soon  all  was  given  up  to 
me.  My  father  now  failed  rapidly.  He  gave  away  handsome  sums  of 
money  to  divers  charities,  which  vexed  me ;  for  what  right  had  an  old 
man,  broken  down  by  trouble,  to  throw  away  the  property  which  would 
otherwise  descend  to  his  children,  merely  to  ease  his  heart  ?  I  remon- 
strated with  him.    He  gave  me  a  cold  smile. 

'  Joshua,'  said  he, '  charity  is  a  thing  you  know  nothing  about  Per- 
mit me,  while  yet  1  live,  to  do  some  little  good  with  my  surplus  funds. 
Fear  not  for  yourself  for  I  know  you  well  enough  to  say,  that  you  will 
never  want  for  muney.' 

I  had,  indeed,  no  hopes  of  aid  from  Tom ;  still  1  thought  it  my  duty 
to  mention  this  matter  to  him,  and  beg  his  influence  to  induce  my  father 
to  desist  from4hi8  course.    Tom  also  smiled  at  me. 

*  Do  you  think,'  said  he,  *  that  for  any  such  reasons  as  you  urge,  I 
would  prevent  father  from  enjoying,  in  any  way,  the  decline  of  his  life? 
You  ought  to  have  known  me  better.' 

I  ought,  certainly :  he  was  right  there. 

*  Poor  father  1 '  continued  he ;  *  he  will  not  be  here  long.  Do  you  not 
notice  how  rapidly  he  fails  ? ' 

'  I  do  indeed,  Tom,'  answered  I :  *  he  should  n't  mope  so,' 

'  Mope  I '  cried  he.     '  Joshua,  you  are  as  cold-blooded  as  a  fish  1 ' 

He  was  evidently  in  a  rage,  and  so  1  parted  from  him. 

Tom  was  right,  though,  abctut  the  health  of  my  father.     One  bright 

summer  evening,  three  years  after  mother  died,  the  old  man,  who  had 

been  ailing  for  some  weeks,  and  had  been  for  a  few  days  confined  to  his 

bedy  passed  away  from  us.    It  was  a  melancholy  event;  but  it  seems  in 

the  course  of  nature  for  parents  to  go  before  their  children,  and  I  soon 

reconciled  myself  to  this  dispensation.    Necessary  preliminaries  being 

arranged,  I  was  appointed  to  settle  the  estate.    The  business  left  by  my 

father  had  been  under  my  sole  direction  so  long  that  I  considered  it  as 

a  matter  of  my  own.     I  regarded  it  as  my  private  property.     To  be  sure, 

some  mention  was  made  by  meddling  relatives  about  giving  Tom  a 

share  in  it.     But  I  immediately  came  forward  and  liberally  offered  to 

give  up  the  entire  business  to  him,  while  I  established  myself  elsewhere. 
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stating  that  I  was  determined  to  ^et  my  living  alone,  or  not  at  all.  After 
this,  Tom  cheerfully  abandoned  tibe  thing,  and  said  no  more  about  it 

My  father  left  a  will,  dated  some  years  back,  by  which  he  divided  his 
property  e<^ually  between  us.  This  property  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  five  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  us.  But  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  in  private  business  at  different  periods  about  ten 
thousand  doUys,  which  was  well  invested.  This  additional  sum  to  be 
received  from  the  estate  would  fiidl  into  my  hands  in  good  season,  for  it 
exactly  made  up  an  amount  necessary  for  a  beautiful  operation  in  which 
I  intended  to  engage. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  fiither's  death,  I  found  in  his  desk  the  following 
note  addressed  to  me : 

'HtDsarBot:  Feelioff  that  I  hare  not  long  to  liye,  I  haye  ooUeeted  mffident 
Btreujg^  to  write  this,  mj  djing^-request^  to  voa. 

'  FiTo  yean  ainoe,  when  mv  will  was  madie,  I  was  in  possession  of  a  handsome  pro- 
perty, but  now  I  shall  scaroeiy  leave  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  This,  mj  son,  is  but  a 
small  matter  with  three,  but  will  afford  an  ample  income  for  jour  sister  Nancj.  Tom 
and  you  can  support  jourselyes.  I  haye  no  fear  on  that  point,  and  therefore  I  would 
prefer  that  jour  sister  should  haye  what  little  I  maj  leaye.  But  I  wish  to  be  just,  and 
so  desire  jou  to  mention  this  matter  to  Tom»  and  trust  jou  will  both  agree  to  settle  the 
whole  amount  which  I  leaye  upon  her. 

'Forobyious  reasons,  I  take  this  mode  of  inarming  jou  of  my  wishes,  and  shall  rest 
in  mj  naye  belieying  that  mj  sons  will  cheerfullj  oomplj  with  the  last  wish  of  their 
fkther.'^ 

This  was  a  strange  letter.  Not  satisfied  with  giving  away  much  of 
the  property  before  his  death,  my  father  wished  Tom  and  me  to  throw 
away  the  balance  of  our  shares  now ;  and  I  was  the  person  selected  to 
induce  poor  Tom  to  sign  away  his  rights.  I  felt  hurt,  for  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  quite  the  thing.  It  was  not  what  I  expected  from  so  honor- 
able a  man  as  my  &ther.  We  were  to  give  up  to  Nancy.  Why? 
Probably  because  she  chanced  to  be  a  girl.  Could  we  help  that  ?  Of 
course  not ;  it  was  her  misfortune.  £^side,  she  was  young  and  very 
pretty ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  some  time  some  body  would  marry  her. 
£ven  if  no  gentleman  proposed  to  her,  she  could,  by  a  little  management, 
throw  herself  in  the  way  of  some  rich  old  widower,  and  then  the  affair 
would  soon  be  settled.  I  thought  a  long  time  over  this  matter.  I  slept 
uneasily  the  night  succeeding  my  first  perusal  of  it  I  read  it  over  a 
number  of  times,  and  tried  to  put  some  other  construction  upon  it  I 
was  anxious,  as  I  have  been  in  all  instances,  to  pursue  the  proper  course, 
and  I  finally  decided,  as  I  thought,  honestly.  In  fact,  I  determined  to 
destroy  the  letter.  Now  I  did  this,  principally,  from  regard  for  Tom  and 
Nancy,  and  not  from  any  selfish  motive  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  knew 
Tom  would  accede  to  my  father's  request  the  moment  he  heard  it; 
thereby,  from  a  sentiment  of  &lse  generosity,  cheating  himself  out  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  In  the  second  place,  the  whole  amount  was  too 
much  money  to  be  given  to  a  girl ;  the  possession  of  such  a  sum  would 
fill  Nancy  with  vanity;  perhaps  plant  a  certain  independence  in  her 
character  which  might  be  disagreeable.  These  unhappy  results  I  could 
prevent  by  keeping  the  letter  a  secret  In  the  third  place  —  and  I  really 
do  not  think  that  this  last  consideration  exerted  so  large  an  influence 
upon  my  mind  as  those  just  mentioned — with  my  share  of  the  property, 
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I  should  be  able  to  enter  into  the  speculation  before  alluded  to.  Satisfied, 
then,  that  I  was  right,  I  burnt  mj  father^s  letter. 

To  diyide  the  propertj,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  sell  the  house,  and 
told  them  so.  They  b^ged  me  to  postpone  the  sale.  Nancy  cried  bit- 
terly, and  Tom  said  he  could  not  give  up  the  place  where  he  had  been 
bom,  and  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  until  it  was  absolutely  necessaiy. 
But  it  was  a  matter  of  business,  and  I  was  inexorable.  They  gave  in  at 
last  Sister  Nancy  went  into  the  countiy  while  the  new  owner  rasEed  the 
house,  but  Tom  remained  in  town,  as  sullen  as  a  bear.  He  hardly  spoke 
to  me  for  Weeks — to  me,  who  was  doing  eveiy  thing  I  could  for  his 
advantage! 

One  evening,  after  tea,  a  day  or  two  subsequent  to  the  division  of  the 
estate,  Tom  called  Nancy  to  him,  and  handing  her  a  package  of  docu- 
ments, said :  '  There,  Nancy,  dear ;  take  these  certificates  of  stock  for  five 
thousand  dollars  or  thereabouts,  which  brother  Joshua  handed  me  to-day, 
for  my  share  of  the  estate.  I  have  had  them  all  transferred  to  you,  and 
this  amount  with  yours  will,  I  trust,  always  enable  you  to  live  comfort- 
ably.' 

*  0  Tom ! '  cried  Nancy,  a  tear  or  two  rolling  down  her  cheeks ; 
*  I  cannot  accept ' 

'  Hush,  Nancy,'  replied  Tom,  smiling ;  '  you  know  nothing  about  these 
things.  I  insist,  and  you  must  even  submit  You  know  I  eet  a  good 
salary,  and  have  plenty  of  money  for  all  my  wants ;  and  I  fed  so  happy 
in  doing  this,  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  make  the 
slightest  motion  of  refusing ;  beside,  I  really  think,  from  a  hint  or  two 
of  father's,  that  he  in  some  sort  expected  me  to  do  this.' 

So  Nancy  sat  down,  laughing  through  her  teats,  saying :  '  Bless  you, 
Tom ;  you  were  always  so  good  and  kind  I  111  do  any  thing  you  wish, 
and  keep  this  money  in  trust  for  you,  you  know,  against  a  rainy  day.' 

They  did  not  notice  me  all  this  time,  but  appeared  perfectly  happy 
with  each  other.  Quite  a  stranger  to  the  family,  as  usual,  they  made  of 
Joshua !  I  experienced  a  strange  sensation  during  the  progress  of  their 
conversation,  and  do  n't  know  to  what  to  attribute  it  I  believe  I  blushed. 
At  any  rate,  I  snatched  up  my  hat  and  left  the  house,  and  passed  the 
evening  in  walking  about  the  city.  I  had  been  a  great  deal  confined  to 
the  ofilce  for  a  week  before,  and  was  probably  nervous.  I  did  not  sleep 
quietly  that  night,  aild  in  my  dreams  my  father  visited  me,  and  bent  over 
me  with  a  sorrowful  face.  However,  in  a  few  days  I  recovered  the  tone 
of  my  mind,  and  was  as  well  in  body  and  spirits  as  my  dyspepsia  ever 
allowed  me  to  be  at  that  period. 

Time  passed  on.  I  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  It  was  proper  I 
should  marry.  Moreover,  I  had  seen  a  young  lady  who  pleased  me.  I 
did  not  fall  in  love,  for  I  never  fell  into  any  thing ;  but  I  fancied  the  girl, 
and  was  content  to  risk  with  her  that  portion  of  my  happiness  which 
might  be  dependent  upon  a  woman.  Her  father  was  rich,  of  course,  or 
I  should  not  have  looked  at  her  twice.  He  was  a  merchant  with  whom 
I  had  dealings,  and  I  purposelv  came  in  contact  with  him  so  often  in  a 
business  way  that  he  invited  me  to  his  house.  I  dined  with  him. 
Although  Sarah  was  polite,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  pleased  with  me. 
After  this,  I  went  frequently  to  the  house,  and  at  dififerent  times  solicited 
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her  '^ompany  to  places  of  public  resort,  but  these  invitations  she  never 
accepted.  She  was  indifferent,  certainly,  but  I  entertained  so  good  an 
opinion  of  myself,  that  I  thought  I  could  win  a  queen  if  I  chose.  My 
liking  for  her  increased  the  more  I  was  in  her  society.  Had  my  nature 
been  ardent,  I  should  have  been  deeply  in  love,  but  I  never  allowed  my 
passions  to  get  the  better  of  my  reason. 

My  business  increased,  and  I  was  already  worth  a  handsome  property. 
My  position  in  the  world  made  me  almost  sure  of  success.  Every  thing 
prospered  with  me,  and  at  every  turn  I  made  money.  The  time  was 
come  when  I  thought  it  proper  to  bring  affairs  with  Miss  Sarah  to  a 
happy  termination.  Of  her  father  I  was  sure.  Devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  himself,  he  saw  that  I  was  one  created  to  be  rich.  I 
mentioned  my  intentions  to  him  only  to  receive  his  assent  Clasping  me 
joyfully  by  the  hand,  he  told  me  to  consider  the  matter  as  settled ;  so 
from  his  counting-room  I  proceeded  to  his  house  to  propose  to  Miss  Sarah 
-immediately.  I  asked  the  servant  if  she  were  at  home.  The  man  ap- 
peared embarrassed,  and  stammered  *  Yes.'  Feeling  I  had  a  right  now 
to  enter  the  house,  I  walked  into  the  parlor,  where  there  was  rather  an 
odd  performance  in  progress.  Seated  on  a  couch,  with  a  happy,  beaming 
face,  was  Sarah,  while  over  her  was  bending  a  gentleman  kissing  her  fair 
hand  as  I  entered.  They  both  started  and  blushed  as  they  beheld  me. 
The  gentleman  was  my  brother  Tom ! 

'  Why,  Joshua,'  said  he,  with  the  old,  good-humored  smile  upon  his 
countenance,  *  I  was  not  aware  that  you  neglected  business  so  early  in  the 
day  to  call  on  the  ladies.' 

*  Sometimes,  Tom,'  answered  I,  coldly,  ^such  things  come  in  the  way 
of  business.' 

'  Is  it  me,  then,  whom  you  wish  to  see  ? '  said  Sarah,  with  symptoms  of 
agitation. 

'  It  is  indeed.  Miss,'  replied  I ;  '  and  as  it  is  about  a  matter  exclusively 
our  own,  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  request  brother  Tom  to  leave  us,  not- 
withstanding the  pleasant  time  he  seemed  to  be  having  of  it  when  I  so 
unexpectedly  broke  in  upon  you.' 

An  angry  flush  lighted  up  Tom*s  face,  and  an  indignant  glance  came 
even  from  Sarah's  beautiful  eyes. 

*  Nay,'  said  I,  *  I  meant  no  harm,  Tom  ;  but  go  now,  to  oblige  iwc' 

*  Oh,  certainly,' said  he,  gwly,  as  he  departed.  *  Good-morning,  Sarah ; 
we'll  meet  again  to-nighL' 

Both  suspeeted  my  object,  but  what  cared  I  ?  The  affair  was  a  novel 
and  exciting  one  to  me,  and  I  was  anxious  to  be  well  out  of  it. 

'Miss  Sarah,'  said  I,  pointedly,  'you  have  no  doubt  observed  the 
nature  of  my  feelings  toward  you.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  answered  the  sarcastic  girl,  *  I  did  n't  know  you 
had  any  extraordinary  feeling  toward  any  one ;  and  I  certainly  never 
troubled  myself  about  you  at  all.' 

'  Then  believe  me  when  I  say  I  love  you ;  and  I  am  come  this  morning 
to  offer,  you  my  hand,  my  heart,  and  my  —  my ^ 

*  Your  fortune,  no  doubt,'  said  she :  *  is  that  what  you  intend  to  say ! ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  I,  determined  not  to  be  moved  by  her  taunts.    '  I  offer 
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yoa  all.  I  am  ricb.  I  shall  be  ridier.  Your  father  consents,  and  I  am 
here  to  get  jour  answer.' 

*•  Then,  Sir,'  said  she,  in  a  pet^ '  pardon  me  if  I  refuse  the  honor  70a 
offer.' 

*BefQse  me  I'  exclaimed  I,  with  a  faint  feeling  about  the  heart ;  '  and 
why,  pray  ? ' 

'  Simply  because  I  cannot  marry  you.' 

'Perhaps,'  said  I,  *my  brother  Tom  has  been  before  me;  that  I  am 
too  late?' 

*  I  will  be  plain  with  you,'  said  she ;  '  he  has :  this  morning  I  pledged 
myself  to  marry  him.' 

Had  Tom  been  present,  I  think  I  could  have  stabbed  him.  But  dis- 
guising my  feelings,  I  bade  her  good-morning,  and  left,  with  a  pbn  of 
my  own  in  my  mind.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and 
there  was  no  mother,  luckily,  to  intercede  for  her,  so  I  knew  she  must 
submit  in  time.  From  the  house  I  went  to  the  store  of  her  father,  and 
told  him  I  had  been  refused.  While  the  counting-room  shook  with  his 
oaths,  he  told  me  to  rest  satisfied  that  Sarah  should  be  my  wife,  and 
swore  that  he  would  break  down  her  spirit.  I  went  back  to  my  business 
satisfied. 

That  night  brother  Tom  did  not  see  the  young  lady  according  to  their 
agreement,  for  her  stubborn  father  locked  her  in  her  chamber.  Tom 
requested  an  interview  with  him,  and  told  him  he  wished  to  roariy  Sarah, 
but  was  heartily  cursed,  and  ordered  out  of  the  house.  Afterward  Tom 
called  upon  me.  He  was  very  abusive,  and  demanded  that  I  should 
resign  all  claim  to  the  girl.  I  lost  my  temper,  for  by  this  time  I  hated 
him  a  little,  and  told  him  he  was  a  fool.  Then  Nancy  came  with  her 
pretty  face  pale  with  sorrow,  grieving  for  the  brother  she  loved  so  well. 
She  begged  me  not  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  Tom  and  Sarah,  but 
rather  to  use  my  influence  with  the  &ther  and  obtain  his  consent  for  their 
marriage.  I  told  her  that  she  was  a  silly  girl ;  that  I  did  not  believe  in 
woman's  love  which  she  prated  about ;  that  Sarah  would  in  time  love 
me  a  great  deal  better  than  she  now  did  Tom ;  that  it  would  be  wicked 
for  her  to  lose  a  rich  husband,  and  marry  one  who  had  nothing  but  his 
salary  to  depend  on,  for  a  childish  whim ;  that  I  was  no  Bluebeard,  formed 
to  make  wives  miserable  and  then  murder  them,  as  some  of  my  relatives 
appeared  to  think.  Then  Nancy,  too,  departed,  and  troubled  me  no  more 
about  the  matter. 

Sarah  was  forced  to  consent.  Indeed,  nothing  could  withstand  the 
terrible  rage  of  her  father.  When  pressed  to  appoint  the  day  for  our 
marriage,  she  was  sullen,  and  named  one  so  distant  that  I  knew  she  was 
trifling  with  me  ;  but  her  father  came  to  my  assistance,  and  the  following 
Saturday  was  fixed  upon.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  wicked  conspiracy 
was  even  then  on  foot  to  deceive  us  all.  Luckily  I  discovered  it  As 
I  left  Sarah's  residence,  the  day  before  the  one  chosen  for  the  marriage,  I 
detected  Tom  skulking  about  the  door.  Unabashed,  the  scoundrel  looked 
me  boldly  in  the  face ;  yes,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  meditating 
a  deadly  blow  at  my  happiness.  With  certain  misgivings  in  my  heart,  I 
passed  on.    Remembering  that  the  man-servant  had  presented  a  very 
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ffailty-looking  face  to  me  at  our  last  enooonter,  I  began  to  feel  ancom- 
finiable,  and  in  a  few.  minutes  turned  back. 

^Now,  my  man,'  said  I,  as  the  fellow  opened  the  door, '  tell  me  the 
truth  at  onoe.  Wliat  has  my  brother  given  you  to  aid  him  in  this  wicked 
scheme  ? ' 

'Twenty  dollars,'  said  he,  trembling.  'Sure,  Sir,  I  was  poor,  and  the 
temptation  was  too  great  for  me ;  but  do  n't  inform  on  me,  I  beg  you,  Sir.' 

'  Listen  to  me,*  said  I:  '  turn  agunst  them,  and  when  I  am  married, 
you  shall  have  forty  dollars.  If  you  don't  do  so,  you'll  regret  it  until 
the  day  of  your  death.' 

'I'll  do  any  thing  you  wish.  Sir.' 

'  Then,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  this  pk)t  ? ' 

*  Your  brother  and  Miss  Sarah  are  to  run  away  this  afternoon.  I  have 
promised  to  get  her  out  of  the  house,  but  upon  my  word,  Sir,  I  do  not 
Know  to  what  place  they  intend  going.' 

'Then,'  said  I,  'I  shall  trouble  you  to  go  to  your  master's  store  with 
me  now,  so  that  I  can  give  him  this  information.  By  this,  I  can  make 
sure  of  you  in  the  mean  time.' 

The  man  obeyed  me.  When  Sarah's  father  heard  our  story,  he  flew 
into  a  most  violent  passion.  I  was  ashamed  of  him ;  especially  on  the 
way  to  his  house,  whither  he  immediately  proceeded,  followed  by  the 
servant  and  me.  He  accomplished  the  distance  in  a  kind  of  excited  trot, 
talking  aloud  to  himself,  cursing  his  daughter  and  my  brother  Tom, 
occasionally  shaking  his  fist  at  the  servant  behind  him,  until  those  whom 
he  encountered  must  have  regarded  him  as  drunk  or  crazy.' 

We  reached  the  house  in  proper  season ;  for  Tom,  who  had  observed 
the  man  leave  with  me,  immediately  fearing  betrayal,  had  managed  to 
bring  afiairs  to  a  crisis,  and  was  handing  Miss  Sarah  into  a  carriage  as 
we  turned  the  comer.  In  a  moment  the  lady  was  dragged  into  the 
house,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party.  She  (I  really  pitied  her,  she 
looked  so  pale  and  frightened)  dropped,  neariy  fainting,  upon  a  chair, 
while  her  father  stood  over  her,  mumbling  in  rage,  clutching  one  corner 
of  his  coat  with  his  trembling  hand,  and  striving  to  regain  nts  power  of 
speech.  Tom  stood  waiting  to  see  what  turn  affairs  would  take,  and  the 
servant,  terrified  at  the  horrid  look  on  his  master's  face,  fled  from  the 
room.  It  was  a  dreadfbl  scene ;  and  had  not  the  old  gentleman  been 
wealthy,  and  Sarah  his  sole  heiress,  I,  too,  should  have  departed,  resign- 
ing all  claims  to  her  hand. 

finally  speedi  came  to  him.  It  shook  with  mighty  oaths,  sometimes 
ascending  to  a  shrill  scream,  and  suddenly  dropping  to  a  hoarse,  guttural 
sound,  almost  unintelligible.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  report 
his  words  here,  but  the  last  sentence  of  his  harangue  has  never  left  my 
mind. 

'  If  you  do  not,  to-morrow,  marry  this  man,'  (pointing  to  me,)  '  I  will 
kneel  and  pray  that  power  may  be  given  me  to  curse  you  as  never  be- 
fore father  cursed  a  child.  I  will  curse  you — hear  me — curse,  curse, 
curse  you,  hourly,  daily,  always,  until  you  end  your  miserable  life  in  a 
gutter  I  There  shall  be  no  peace  for  you  on  this  earth,  for  every  where 
my  curse  shall  howl  in  your  ears  I ' 
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The  girl  rose  and  cast  a  long,  despairing  look  at  Tom,  and  said :  'Then 
may  God  forgiye  jou,  father,  and  help  me  I    I  will  obey  you.' 

*  Tom,'  added  she,  reaching  out  her  hand  to  him,  but  before  he  could 
catch  it,  she  fell  swooning  to  the  floor. 

*  See,'  said  I  to  Tom ;  *  see  the  result  of  your  meddling  in  my  afiair.' 
But  he  only  shook  his  head  vaguely,  and  staggered  from  the  room :  he 

must  have  been  quite  broken  up  by  the  misery  he  had  caused ;  but  his 
interference  was  of  no  advantage  to  him,  for  Sarah  and  I  were  married 
the  next  day. 

I  entertained  no  doubt  that  all  would  now  go  smoothly.  My  wife 
accompanied  me  to  the  home  I  had  furnished  for  her —  a  home  to  which 
had  been  brought  eveiy  thing  calculated  to  make  a  woman  happy. 
Daring  the  first  week  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream  —  cold,  pale,  and 
resigned.  Then  she  recovered  a  little,  and  took  frequent  rides  about  the 
country.  She  was  restless,  and  talked  much  in  her  sleep,  and  sometimes 
even  screamed  while  dreaming,  so  that  once  or  twice  I  wa^  greatly 
alarmed.  I  was  pained  to  notice,  too,  that  the  color  never  returned  to 
her  cheek,  nor  the  old  light  to  her  eyes.  I  found  at  last  that  she  had 
resolved  to  be  unhappy.  Nothing  I  could  do  would  bring  a  smile  to  her 
face,  and  sometimes  she  was  wicked  enough  to  shudder  when  I  came 
into  her  presence.  When  her  father  visited  us — an  event  seldom  occur- 
ring— she  treated  him  with  cold  respect,  and  I  think  she  was  so  unfilial 
as  to  dislike  even  him.  In  truth,  I  did  not  lead  a  very  happy  life,  and 
it  was  only  the  hopes  of  the  large  property  which  would  belong  to  her, 
that  induoed  me  to  bear  with  her  whims  and  humors. 

For  some  time  I  had  not  seen  Tom.  No  doubt,  feeling  that  he  had 
grossly  abused  me,  he  purposely  kept  from  my  path.  About  six  months 
after  my  marriage,  however,  I  met  him  one  day  In  the  street  intoxicated, 
and  of  courae  took  no  notice  of  him :  he  seemed  to  recognize  me,  and 
paused  to  give  me  an  impudent,  drunken  stare,  as  I  passed.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I  learned  that  his  habits  were  very  bad ;  that  his  employers,  aston- 
ished at  the  sudden  change  in  his  behavior,  had  borne  with  his  irregular- 
ities, and  remonstrated  with  him,  without  inducing  him  to  change  for  the 
better ;  and  that,  at  last,  he  had  been  discharged  from  his  situation,  and 
was  then  residing  with  sister  Nancy,  who,  when  he  was  prostrated  by 
excess,  took  care  of  him.  Once,  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he 
called  at  my  house,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  my  wife.  She  very 
properly  refused  to  see  him,  but  was  so  excited  by  the  event,  that  I  was 
driven  to  call  in  a  physician. 

We  had  been  married  a  year  when  my  son  was  bom.  A  thrill  im- 
mensely different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  experienced  permeated 
ray  whole  being  when  I  found  I  was  a  father.  I  had  never  loved  child- 
ren, but  the  possession  of  this  one  illed  me  with  a  strange  joy.  Scarcely 
was  the  child  a  week  old  when  my  father-in-law  died  ^m  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  He  left  by  will  his  whole  property  —  a  fortune — to  his  daughter. 

My  object  now  was,  knowing  how  unfit  Sarah  was  to  take  charge  of 

money,  to  obtain  possession  of  it.     For  this  end,  I  formed  and  rejected 

many  plans  for  working  upon  my  wife's  mind,  to  induce  her  to  resign 

her  claims.    But  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  for  my  usual  good-fortune 

VOL.  xui.  d 
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attended  me  even  here.    One  day  she  sent  for  me,  and  commenced,  in 
the  usual  cold,  blunt  style  which  characterized  her  intercourse  with  me : 

*  You  married  me  for  my  money.' 

I  interrupted  her  with  a  deprecating  shake  of  the  head. 

*  Do  n't  lie  to  me,',  said  she;  ^  I  know  you  too  well.  You  made  a 
stepping-stone  of  broken  hearts,  to  grasp  with  your  avaricious  hand  at  my 
fortune.  My  father  is  gone,  and  the  money  is  mine.  You  have  been 
devising  schemes  to  get  it  from  me — have  you  not  ?* 

' No,  upon  my  honor!'  replied  I;  for  she  was  getting  excited,  and  I 
prevaricated  a  little  to  save  her  unnecessary  pain. 

'  Pshaw ! '  sneered  she ;  *  deceiving  always  1  But  no  matter.  You 
know  I  hate  you ;  you  fear  that  I  will,  in  some  way,  deprive  you  of  that 
for  which  you  have  damned  yourself:  you  fear  that  now,  perhaps,  I  am 
about  to  give  to  works  of  charity  this  money  which  has  ruined  me.' 

*You  surely  don't  intend, Madam/  exclaimed  I,  t^rified,  'to  toss 
away  this  valuable  property  in  any  such  way !  People  might  think  you 
insane,  and  perhaps  confinement  would  be  necessary. 

*  Don't  fear  it,'  answered  she  calmly.    *This  cursed  stuff — the  whole . 
of  it,  every  cent — I  will  freely,  gladly  give  to  you.    By  all  my  hopes  of 
heaven,  I  will  never  touch  a  dollar  of  it  I    You,  who  have  destroyed 
wife,  brother,  all,  for  this  little  pile  of  gold,  deserve  it  certainly  :  and  it 
shall  be  yours  —  yours  1 ' 

'  Thank  you,  Sarah,'  said  I.  *  You  talk  like  a  sensible  woman :  you 
shall  make  your  will  this  very  day,  giving  the  property  to  me ;  for  if  your 
mind  is  made  up,  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better.' 

'A  will!'  cried  she ;  ' you  shall  not  wait  until  my  death  to  possess  the 
property;  you  shall  have  it  now — this  day.  Arrange  the  papers  to 
bring  this  about,  and  I  will  thank  you.' 

*  It  shall  be  done  immediately,'  said  I,  hardly  able  to  conceal  my  joy. 
'Stay  !'  she  added;  'I  grant  this  on  one  condition.' 

I  turned  back  troubled,  for  I  feared  her  fancies. 

'  Swear  to  me,'  said  she,  pointing  to  the  child  in  her  lap, '  that  this  boy 
shall  never  receive  one  cent  of  it ;  that,  if  you  marry  again,  other  children 
shall  have  the  whole  of  your  fortune ;  that  my  son  shall,  at  your  death, 
be  poor  and  dependent  on  himself;  that  this  weight  of  gold  shall  not  be 
hurled  upon  him  to  crush  him,  body  and  soul,  as  it  has  me.' 

I  took  this  odd  oath,  of  course,  to  pacify  her,  and  before  night  the 
money  was  mine. 

Sarah  never  recovered  from  her  confinement,  and  died  about  two 
months  after.  Why  should  I  pretend  a  sorrow  for  her  loss  ?  She  lived 
unhappily  with  me,  and  as  I  wish  to  state  facts  as  they  are,  I  say  boldly 
I  felt  more  comfortable  after  her  death.  At  the  funeral,  my  sister  Nancy 
led  Tom  into  the  room.  I  did  not  see  them  enter,  but,  on  turning,  I 
beheld  Tom  in  a  sort  of  shiver  bending  over  the  coffin,  and  Nancy  cling- 
ing to  his  hand,  trying  to  draw  him  away.  His  actions  threw  the  whole 
company  into  confusion,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  aid  Nancy  in  taking 
him  out  At  the  front  door,  recovered  by  the  fresh  air,  he  turned  and 
saw  me.    A  hissing  noise  came  from  his  lips,  and  he  said, '  Murderer !' 

For  the  firsts  and  I  humbly  hope  the  last  time,  I  made  use  of  profane 
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language;  but  as  Nancy  dragged  him  immediately  aivay,  I  regained  my 
temper,  and  followed  the  hearse  to  the  grave. 

And  now  I  was  rich.  Notwithstanding  the  stories  told  of  me  by 
Nancy,  Tom,  and  more  distant  members  of  my  family,  and  the  false 
rumors  about  my  avarice  and  heartlessness,  emanating  from  sources  down- 
town, I  have  been  very  successful  in  all  my  operations.  I  am  pointed 
out  as  the  rich  merchant  Men — ay,  men  of  talent — bow  to  me  in  the 
streets,  whisper  to  each  other  as  I  pass  them  in  a  crowd,  or  cringe,  like 
whipped  dogs,  before  me  in  my  counting-room.  Young  men,  just 
entering  business,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  gold,  gaze  at  me  in  awe, 
and  fauers  hold  me  up  to  sons  as  a  model  of  industry  and  self-denial. 
People  beg  me  to  take  charge  of  banks,  and  humbly  ask  the  influence  of 
my  name  for  rful-road  boards.   Folks  like  to  be  seen  walking  with  me  in 

the  street    What  I, '  the  rich  Mr.  ,'  say,  is  quoted  to  admiring 

crowds  in  insurance-offices,  and  happy  he  who  received  the  saying  from 
my  own  mouth.  Men  high  in  office  seek  my  society,  and  young  artists 
request  a  sitting,  that  my  portrait  may  adorn  their  studio-walls.  My 
ships  are  coining  money,  and  my  stocks  pay  me  enormous  dividends. 
See  how  a  straight-forward  and  industrious  course  is  blessed  I  Were  I 
selfish  and  hard-hearted,  more  than  other  men,  would  not  my  conscience 
tell  me  so  I  It  tells  me  nothing  of  the  sort  Beside,  I  have  always 
prospered,  and  wicked  men,  according  to  the  tradition,  never  do  so. 

Joshua  and  Tom  1  Observe  the  d^erence  between  us.  I  have  been 
industrious,  self-respectful,  and  abstemious,  and  I  am  rich  and  honored. 
But  Tom,  who  in  early  life  never  followed  my  advice;  who  subsequently 
endeavored  to  poison  my  happiness ;  who,  from  a  simple  disappointment 
in  love,  took  to  liquor,  died  at  last  in  an  insane  asjlum,  a  victim  to  his 
excesses.    We  both  have  had  our  reward  I 
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Not  in  the  garifih  blaze  of  noon 
Most  raptarous  the  landscape  seemeth ; 

When  Summer  walks  with  pictured  shoon. 
And  yiBidure-kissing  glorj  beameth : 

But  when  soft  Twilight's  stilly  hour 
Like  a  sweet  dream  of  song  dcscendetb ; 

And  with  its  dewy  spell  of  power 
The  heart  with'Nature's  beauty  blendeth. 

'Tis  then  the  forest,  field,  and  lea, 
Bathed  in  the  mellow  tints  of  even, 

Prompt  the  rapt  soul  most  glo?ringly 
To  paint  its  mental  map  of  heaven. 

And  so  His  not  when  Fortune's  blaze 
Above  the  unclouded  soul  is  brightest, 

That  Love  its  dearest  form  dispUys: 
For  the  best  heart  is  not  the  lightest 

But  when  the  hours  of  trial  come. 

Like  gloaming  shadows,  dark  and  palling, 
Love's  purple  light  doth  tint  the  gloom, 
On  all  like  heaven-dipped  mantfo  falling. 
StodOhdgi,  Mau.,  1853. 
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wantastiket: 
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TwAB  automn;  but  the  sunimer  air, 

8till  liogering  mid  the  tinted  treef^ 
Breathed  musical  its  noon-tide  prayer 

In  wood-land  harmoniet: 
When  from  the  mountain's  loftjr  brow 

The  Yale  a  gorgeous  seene  disclosing;   ; 
We  viewed  the  pictured  world  below 

In  purple  robes,  at  peace  reposing : 
Where  spreading  fields,  in  russet  dad. 

And  waving  woods  of  yaried  hue^ 
Glowing  in  golden  sun-light»  blend 

With  lake  and  riyer  steeped  in  blue. 
From  southern  skies  the  fleecy  clouds 

Float  on  the  breeze ;  and  under  them 
Their  phantom-shadows  speed  to  veil 

Aseutney*s  mountain-diadem. 
The  white-walled  yiUage  lies  beneath. 

With  many  a  spire  from  house  of  prayer ; 
The  gleaming  river  lingers  near, 

As  loth  to  leave  their  holy  care ; 
While  the  bright  lake  by  Wickopee, 

In  its  rich,  warm,  contented  blue, 
Gives  back  to  heaven  a  glance  of  love 

That  rivals  it  in  hue. 

"Tis  dlent  all ;  no  sound  disturbs 

The  quiet  of  that  vast  immense  — 
A  vocal  sUence,  far  beyond 

The  most  expressive  eloquence. 
From  yon  lone,  tall,  and  storm-tossed  pine. 

We  search  the  horizon's  eastern  bound,         . 
Where  Sunapee's  winding  waters  twine 

Round  clustered  hills  with  forests  crowned , 
Askd  vast  Monadnook  towering  piles 

His  giant  crest  against  the  uy : 
Now  decked  in  sun-beams,  life-hke,  smiles 

Serene  in  mountain  majesty ; 
And  now,  as  lour  the  darkening  heavens^ 

In  grim  repose  a  monstrous  form ; 
Or,  restless  mid  the  shifting  shades^ 

Impatient  waits  the  storm. 

Land  of  the  free  I  thy  rugged  hills 

Have  yet  a  native  grace ; 
More  genial  soil  would  scarce  create 

New-England's  hardy  race. 
Their  sturdy  souls,  theur  vigorous  frames 

Are  of  thy  granite  grown : 
A  fitting  home  for  noble  men 

That  land  —  it  is  our  own! 
And  on  its  mountain-altars  therc^ 

For  ages  yet  to  be, 
Unceasing  shall  the  g^rateful  heart 

Thank  God  for  liberty. 
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Long  on  Wantastiket  that  day 

we  strolled  in  social  chat  together, 
Or,  lost  in  pleasant  reverie, 

Enjoyed  the  glorious  weather. 
That  noble  scene,  so  bright^  so  yasf^ 

To  memory  shall  cling, 
With  choicest  relics  of  the  past, 

Till  Time  shall  fold  its  wmg: 
And  of  its  glowing  forms  embalmed. 

The  brightest  thought  shall  be. 
That  on  that  mountain-pilgrimage 

Toa  bore  me  company.  a.  c.  t. 


SKETCHES     OF     TRAVEL    AND     CHARACTER. 

'La  Yoix  du  peuple,  qui  se  taitsur  lea  monumens  «lev6s  &  la  gloire  des  rois*  a donnA 
4  <iuelque8  paruea  de  cette  ile  des  noms  qui  eterniseront  la  perte  de  YiBoima. 

Port-Lomt,  UUmd  of  Mauritims^  Jf&i^  H,  18^. 

This  morning  I  rose  early,  and,  accompanied  by  three  of  my  mess- 
mates,  drove  out  to  the  'maison  blanche,'  the  hospitable  mansion  of 

Monsieur  D e.    The  day  has  been  a  lovely  one,  and  I  think  I  never 

enjoyed  a  drive  more.  A  diin  mist,  which  had  overspread  the  earth 
during  the  night,  was  gradually  vanishing  under  the  influence  of  the 
morning  sun ;  glen,  hill,  and  dale  were  jocund  with  the  sweet  carol  of 
the  '  bengalis ; '  and  the  breeze,  which  had  toyed  all  the  mom  with  fruits, 
flowers,  and  spices,  came  to  us  richly  laden  with  their  aromatic  perfumes. 
The  landscape  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Behind  us  rose  ^  Fietes- 
booth,'  with  ita  martello-capped  peak;  on  the  right  reposed  a  Mala- 
bar village,  half  hid  amid  a  cluster  of  palmettos ;  on  the  left  waa  the  sea, 
with  the  little  isle  of  Ambre,  surrounded  by  fearful  ree& :  and  at  eveiy 
break  in  the  mountain  which  towered  in  front  of  us  might  be  seen  the 
smiling  valley  of  Pamplemousse,  seeming,  like  Naples,  to  be  '  a  little  bit 
of  heaven  dropped  down  upon  the  earth."  No  where  have  I  seen  nature 
more  prolific  ^an  in  this  delightful  vale.  The  branches  of  the  mango 
were  interwoven  with  those  of  the  orange ;  close  beside  the  lowly  plan- 
tation shot  up  the  stately  palm ;  and  on  an  eminence,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  parish-church,  stood  two  lofly  cocoa-nuts,  which  I  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  names  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 

It  being  a  market-day,  the  road  was  thronged  with  persons  wending 
their  way  to  San  Louis.  Now  came  the  lively  Creole,  in  loose  jacket  and 
*  chapeau  de  paiUe ;  *  next  the  florid  Englishraan,with  drab-coat  and  beavei^ 
hat,  looking  warm  and  ill-humored ;  then  followed,  in  rapid  succession, 
the  trafficking  Chinese,  with  unmeaning  countenance  and  unbecoming 
garb ;  the  graceful  Malabar,  with  his  skull-cap,  red  jacket,  and  white  linen 
trousers,  loose  at  the  hips,  and  drawn  tight  around  the  ankle ;  the  black 
Ethiopian,  with  no  dress  at  all ;  and  last  in  the  procession,  but  first  in 
my  esteem,  strode  the  haughty  Arab,  arrayed  in  the  striking  costume  of 
his  native  land — sandals  on  his  feet  and  sabre  by  his  side.    About  noon, 
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we  reached  Mons.  D e's,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  welcomed: 

and  after  partaking  of  some  slight  refreshment,  we  walked  over  the  plan- 
tation witii  the  family,  and  then  turned  our  steps  toward -the  Tombs. 
These  are  of  brick,  roughly  covered  with  plaster;  the  one  which  they 
have  chosen  to  designate  as  Paul's  being  surmounted  with  an  urn  of 
potter's-clay,  much  defaced  by  the  hands  of  the  traveller,  while  Virgin- 
ia's has  been  entirely  despoiled  of  this  trite  yet  appropriate  ornament 
Aside  from  the  reminiscences  connected  with  them,  they  are  scarce  worthy 
a  passing  glance,  but  the  spot  in  which  they  are  placed  is  charming ;  and 
mother  Earth  seems  to  have  presented  her  choicest  fruits  and  fairest  floweis 
at  the  shrine  of  her  who  offered  up  her  life  a  sacrifice  to  her  modesty. 
As  I  recalled  to  mind  the  beautiful  language  of  Paul:  'The  azure  of 
heaven  is  less  beautiful  than  the  blue  of  thine  eyes ;  the  song  of  the 
bengalis  less  soft  than  the  sound  of  thy  voice,'  with  the  innocent  re- 
sponse of  Virginia:  *The  rays  of  the  morning-sun,  my  brother,  give 
me  less  joy  than  thy  presence,'  and  all  the  touching  scenes  through 
which  Saint  Pierre  has  carried  them,  until  the  last,  sad  farewell,  I  could 
fain  have  wished  that  the  story  had  rested  on  a  better  foundation ;  that  Paul 
and  Virginia  had  had  more  than  an  ideal  existence ;  that  the  stranger 
who  visits  this  sacred  spot  might  retire  from  it  'like  the  old  man  when 
he  had  finished  his  tale, '  en  versant  des  larmes'— bursting  into  tears. 

THE     OLD     Q  U  A  R  T  E  R  -  M  A  S  T  E  R:     A     FRAGMENT. 

*  Why  don't  you  bag  them,  Sir  ?  tliey's  a  deal  easier  in  tlieir  minds 
when  they 's  bagged,  and  they  goes  to  sleep  like  uothiug,  Sir,'  said  the 
signal-quarter-master,  touching  his  hat 

*  Bag  them  I'  cried  the  amazed  first-luff;  '  bag  them !  why,  what  the 
devil  do  you  mean,  Durfee  ?' 

'  Why,  Lord  love  you,  Sir,'  responded  the  old  tar,  *  we  had  three  chaps 
in  the  last  steamer  I  was  in,  as  was  a  deal  noiser  and  more  quarrelsomer 
than  what  these  'ere  ones  is.  Well,  what  does  the  old  man  do  but  goes 
to  work  and  puts  them  all  in  coal-bags !  They  was  quiet  enough  before 
long,  and  they  begged  dreadful  hard  to  be  let  out,  I  can  tell  you ;  just 
as  these  'ere  fellers  would  do  if  you  sarved  them  right.  Sir ! ' 

The  first-lieutenant  caught  at  the  suggestion,  and  many  minutes  had  not 
elapsed  ere  three  of  our  *  dingy-boys,'  who  went  to  market  this  morning, 
and  thought  proper,  as  soon  as  they  reached  terra-firma,  to  kick  up  what 
they  called  *  a  regular  muss,'  were  snugly  stowed  in  coal-bags,  and  laid 
out  under  the  hurricane-deck.  They  were  quite  merry  at  first;  in  fact, 
positively  facetious,  making  a  number  of  witty  remarks,  and  occasionally 
rising  to  their  feet  and  staggering  to  and  fro,  looking,  for  all  the  world, 
like  80  many  Egyptian  mummies  who  had  just  been  resuscitated  from 
their  tombs,  and  whose  limbs  were  rather  stiff  and  sore  yet  from  their 
long  bandagement  By  degrees,  however,  they  lost  their  hilarity  ;  and 
now  the  prediction  of  the  quarter-master  began  to  be  verified.  Afler 
sleepuifi;  soundly  for  several  hours,  they  awoke  greatly  subdued,  and  were, 
no  doubt,  a  *  deal  easier  in  their  minds,'  for  they  begged  most  penitently 
and  earnestly  to  be  released  from  their  straight-jackets.  I  am  strong  for 
baggings  for  it  certainly  does  put  the  culprit  to  sleep  '  like  nothing,'  and 
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is  decidedly  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  puni^ment  I  have  seen  resorted 
to  under  the  moral-suasion  system.  Moral  suasion  1  Praised  be  All^b, 
I  have  at  length  found  out  the  meaning  of  the  term  moral  suasion, 
beiug  no  more  nor  less,  gentle  reader,  than  the  very  blackest  and  dirtiest 
coal-bag  you  can  possibly  pick  out 

iMhmd  of  Johanna,  Jifov.  30/*,  18  — . 

Yestkr1)at  afternoon,  a  numbisr  of  us  went  ashore  with  Prince 
Draymon  *to  see  whatever  could  be  seen.'  The  first  place  he  conducted 
us  to,  was  the  square  appropriated  to  bull-fights,  where,  as  he  informed 
us,  a  combat  of  this  nature  would  come  on  that  very  evening.  Here 
were  collected  the  entire  male  population,  young  and  old;  and,  perched 
upon  the  stone  arch  above  the  gate  of  entrance,  were  a  score  of  musi- 
cians— *  God  save  the  mark  I ' — beating  as  many  tam-tamSy  all  evidently 
animated  with  the  fixed  intention  of  making  the  most  noise  possible  in 
the  least  possible  space  of  time.  All  at  once  there  arose  a  mighty  shout 
from  the  crowd,  followed  by  a  most  extraordinary  display  of  long  heels, 
as  each  individual  member  of  it  broke  for  the  nearest  wall, '  like  mad.* 
^  Huzza  I '  cried  I,  exultingly :  '  I  missed  these  sports  in  Spain,  but  fortune 
has  at  last  smiled  upon  me ;  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted 
are  arriving ;  now,  as  good  old  Sancho  Panza  would  say,  *  Cierto  son 
los  toroa  I "  At  this  moment  a  dilapidated-looking  body  near  me  uttered 
8ome  words  in  the  Johanna  dialect,  which,  I  needed  no  interpreter  to  tell 
me,  signified :  '  There  is  no  God  but  God — here  comes  the  bull ! '  He 
came,  indeed,  but,  as  Brahma  once  came,  in  the  form  of  a  '  stump-tailed 
cow ; '  and  I  fouud,  to  my  chagrin,  that  the  Prince  had  spoken  metaphor- 
ically, after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  or  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Winkle,  when  he  dignified  the  scene  which  ensued 
with  the  name  of  bull-fight ;  it  being  no  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of 
shawl-dance  around  and  about  the  aforesaid  bob-tail,  variegated  now  and 
then  with  a  fine  display  of  the  shawlero^s  agility,  as  he  leaped  upon  the 
walls  to  escape  being  transfixed  by  the  bob-tail  short  horns  —  and  behold 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  a  Johanna  hull-fight! 

The  Prince  now  told  us  he  was  about  to  take  unto  himself  a  third 
wife,  (two  not  being  suffident  for  a  man  of  his  exalted  station,)  and 
invited  us  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  his  intended^s  mother, 
whither  he  had  to  repair  every  day  for  a  week,  to  receive  from  his  Dul- 
cinea  a  present  of  fruits  and  flowers,  after  which  they  would  set  eyes  on 
each  other  for  the  first  time,  and  become  husband  and  wife.  We  accepted 
his  invitation,  and  were  witnesses  to  a  somewhat  singular  ceremony.  As 
we  entered  the  parlor  of  the  princess  in  anticipation,  she  and  her  mother 
retreated  to  an  adjoining  room,  while  the  Prince  did  the  honors  of  the 
house,  to  his  eternal  credit  and  our  entire  satisfaction,  by  asking  us  '  to 
make  ourselves  at  home ! '  As  soon  as  we  were  comfortably  seated,  a 
female  slave,  with  rings  in  her  ears  and  nose  and  on  her  ankles,  and  a 
sash  about  her  waist,  (a  somewhat  fanciful  costume,  and  slightly  airish 
withal,  I  must  confess,)  entered,  bearing  a  tray  filled  with  areca,  the 
leaves  of  the  pepper-betel  and  lime,  which  she  presented,  kneeling,  first 
to  the  Prince,  then  to  the  guests :  afterward  came  two  others,  attired  in 
white,  and  literally  covered  with  silver  ornaments,  bringing  boxes  of  oint- 
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meat,  and  an  inoense^burner  containing  aniibergris,  with  which  they  per- 
fumed and  anointed  our  beards ;  and  lastly  appeared  a  young  damsel 
with  garlands  of  the  orange-blossom,  and  some  half  dozen  ned^laces  of 
spice:  the  former  she  distributed  to  all;  the  latter  to  the  Prince 
only :  and  then  crossing  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  and  bending  her  head 
in  token  of  submission,  she  took  her  station  with  her  sisters  in  front  of 
the  chair  occupied  by  his  Highness,  and,  marvellous  to  relate,  the  per- 
formance was  over  1 

My  companions  now  took  their  leave,  the  slaves  withdrew  to  an  inner 
apartment,  and  I  remained  alone  with  the  Fnnce,  who^took  his  lute,  and 
commenced  playing  for  my  diversion,  while  I  reclined  on  a  sort  of  settee 
or  couch,  and  endeavored  to  realize  all  the  romance  of  my  situation ;  but 
vain  was  the  attempt  The  couch,  it  is  true,  was  a  silken  one,  but  the 
silk  was  old  and  faded,  and  not  over  clean;  the  lute  bore  a  strange 
resemblance  to  a  corn-stalk  banjo ;  and,  do  what  I  would,  I  could  not 
conceal  from  my  organ  of  smell  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  minstrel, 
bona  6de  prince  as  he  was,  was  a  negro  nevertheless ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  a  confoundedly  odoriferous  *  nigger '  at  that !  At  sun-set,  I  bade 
Uie  odoriferous  prince  an  affectionate  adieu,  and  returned  to  my  vessel 
rejoicii^. 

REMINISCENCES     OF     RIO. 

Yesterdat  (August  15th)  was  celebrated  the  assumption  of  Our  Lady 
Santa  Alipio ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  disembodied  spirits  to  behold  what 
is  passing  in  this  mundane  sphere,  it  must  have  done  her  Ladyship's  heart 
good  to  witness  the  rejoicings  on  this  festive  occasion.  Guns  were  dis- 
charged, bells  rung,  and  waxen  tapers  expended !  Congregated  about 
the  fitih-'market  were  divers  groups  of  men  and  women,  dancing  merrily 
to  the  sound  of  the  macheta,  a  stringed  instrument  of  the  i^enus  banjo. 
Several  of  the  females,  both  in  dress  and  agility,  would  have  formed  no 
mean  rivals  to  *  Gutty-Sark ; '  while  among  the  males  there  was  one  whose 
highly  elaborate  and  classic  performance  forcibly  reminded  me  of  Rich- 
ard's Swiveller's  prodigious  efforts,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  show  Miss 
Sophy  Wackles  '  what  manner  of  roan  she  had  had  the  hardihood  to 
trine  with.'  Surely,  to  a  man  who,  like  myself,  delights  in  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  his  kind,  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  pleasing  specta- 
cle than  this ;  yet  did  I  not  tarry  long  to  gaze  upon  it.  The  fragrant 
gale,  redolent  not  with  the  perfume  of  the  orange-blossom,  but  with  thai 
of  stale  fish  and  ill-digested  garlic,  was  setting  briskly  toward  me ;  the 
odoriferous  particles  of  the  former  bad  often  before  saluted  my  olfactories 
in  this  very  plaza^  and  I  call  the  pescctdoras  to  witness  that  on  such 
occasions  I  unflinchingly  maintained  my  ground ;  for  those  which  the 
savory  herb  exhales  I  confess  to  a  decided  penchant  But  this  combina- 
tion of  sweets — ye  godsl  My  position  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  I 
beat  a  hasty  retreat 

Mand  of  Zanzibar,  Dectmber  itk,  18—. 
*  In  vain  did  I  endeavor  to  make  the  Israelites  keep  one  day  holy  out  of  seven ;  and 
fhinkest  thou  to  exact  five  prayers  daily  from  thy  people  ? ' 

'  iMTBRVfKVr  BBTWXBlf   MOSBS   AWD    UaBOMBT. 

Thb  ship  has  been  thronged  to-day  with  Banians  and  Arabs ;  among 
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the  latter  was  Mahomet  —  doubtless  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  *  great 
prophet' — an  intelligent  lad  some  fifteen  years  old,  who  insisted  upon 
accompanying  me  on  shore  as  my  guide  and  interpreter.  As  I  had  some 
purchases  to  make,  I  first  directed  my  steps,  by  his  advice,  to  the  shop 
of  a  Hindoo  woman.  She^  like  the  rest  of  her  country-women  here,  had 
a  massive  gold  ornament  suspended  from  her  nose,  of  the  shape  and  dimen- 
BioQs  of  a  medium-sized  padlock ;  and  on  her  arms  and  ankles  were  some 
dozen  silver  hoops,  each  weighing  not  less  than  half  a  pound.  Her  com- 
plexion was  olive,  her  features  regular,  her  hair  and  eyes  black ;  and  when 
she  smiled,  she  disclosed  two  rows  of  teeth  of  more  than  pearly  whiteness. 
Altogether  I  was  quite  pleased  with  her,  and  disposed  to  give  cheerfully 
any  price  she  might  choose  to  set  on  the  articles  I  required.  Not  so 
Mahomet :  he  had  a  long  and  angry  altercation  with  her  for  being  so 
exorbitant  in  her  demands,  several  times  threatening  (as  I  afterward 
learned  from  him)  to  take  hie  friend  to  another  store ;  and  when  he  had 
at  last  struck  a  bargain  with  her,  and  given  her  a  piece  of  money  in  pay- 
ment, too  Urge  to  liquidate  his  debt,  I  noticed  that  he  examined  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye  the  change  he  received,  returning  to  their  fair  owner 
several  small  silver- coins  whose  jingle  did  not  please  his  ear,  and  reso- 
lutely insisting  upon  receiving  others  in  their  stead.  *  Mahomet,'  said  I 
to  him  as  he  sauntered  leisurely  along  through  hy  ways  and  cross-roads, 
*  why  did  you  create  such  an  uproar  in  that  shop  just  now  ?' 

'  Ob,  Hindoo  woman  too  muchee«cheat ! ' 

*  Why,  then,  do  you  not  trade  with  the  Arabs  ? ' 

^  Arab  man  9  he  cheat  all  same  —  all  cheat ! ' 

He  now  led  the  way  to  the  place  where  the  Hindoo  cows  are  kept,  it 
being  the  hour  when  the  Banians  assemble  there  to  do  them  homage. 
Some  of  the  worshippers  merely  inclined  their  heads  to  the  '  mothers  of 
the  gods  and  of  three  worlds ; '  others  accompanied  this  reverence  with  a 
folding  of  the  arms  on  the  breast ;  and  a  very  few,  after  walking  three 
times  around  the  sacred  animals,  kissed  them  most  reverently  on  the 
forehead.  A  Banian  merchant  who  was  present  gave  me  a  long  and 
interesting  account  of  his  belief,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Hindoo  worships  the  cow,  as  the  Persians  did  the  sun, '  not  as  a  divinity, 
but  as  the  best  gifl  of  the  Creator.'  In  passing  through  the  streets, 
which  are  not  over  twelve  feet  broad  from  house  to  house,  I  had  once  to 
draw  aside  rather  hastily  to  avoid  being  trampled  upon  by  a  huge  camel ; . 
and  two  spirited  little  donkeys  which  immediately  after  jogged  by,  placed 
their  hoofs  in  a  very  uncomfortable  proximity  to  my  nether  extremities  : 
the  former  of  these,  being  led  by  a  swarthy-looking  fellow,  with  a  long 
flowing  beard,  and  having  an  Arab  woman,  closely  veiled,  on  his  back, 
brought  vividly  to  my  recollection  the  story  in  Don  Quixote,  of  Ruy 
Perez  de  Viedmar  and  the  Moorish  maid  Zoraida. 

The  voices  of  ih^almuedene  or  heralds  were  now  heard  from  the  tow- 
ers of  the  various  mosques,  calling  the  Arabs  to  their  sun-set  devotions. 
At  this  solemn  warning  all  business  was  suspended;  the  hum  of  the 
busy  multitude  ceased,  and  an  awe-inspiring  stillness,  like  that  which 
pervades  a  Catholic  community  at  the  sound  of  the  vesper-bell,  reigned 
throughout  the  town.  As  I  wended  my  way  to  our  evening-boat,  I 
paased  a  crowd  of  devotees  kneeling  in  the  streets ;  and  when  I  reached 
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the  sea,  my  eye  fell  upon  an  innumerable  host  stretched  prostrate  on  the 
beach,  with  their  faces  turned  toward  Mecca.  Ab  I  lingered  a  moment 
to  gaze  upon  this  singular  spectacle,  my  heart  was  troubled^  and  my 
thoughts  were  very,  very  sad.  Within  a  few  weeks  I  had  witnessed  the 
various  forms  of  worship  of  the  Christian  church  ;  I  had  seen  the  negro 
with  his  fetish,  and  the  Chinese  in  the  presence  of  his  idols ;  and  here, 
on  this  very  afternoon,  I  had  conversed  with  the  Brahmin  and  the  Mo* 
hammedan.  Where,  then,  was  truth  to  be  found,  and  where  an  altar 
upon  which  to  lay  down  '  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart  f  *  And  I  found 
my  answer  in  the  responses  of  the  Pariah :  *  In  Nature  itself,'  said  the 
Pariah ;  '  Nature  is  my  pagoda,  whose  Author  I  adore  each  morn  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  each  eve  at  its  setting.  Instructed  by  misfortune, 
I  never  refuse  my  assistance  to  one  more  unhappy  than  myself.'  *And 
this,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  this  is  tho  true  faith  :  the  light  of  heaven,  like 
that  of  the  orb  of  day,  shines  not  for  a  particular  people,  or  a  single  tribe 
only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  but  for  all  and 
upon  all,  whether  Jew,  Christian,  or  Gentile !  To  think  otherwise  would 
bo  to  tax  God  with  injustice  —  and  who,  save  the  Almighty  Himself, 
can  raise  a  temple  wor^y  of  His  Majesty  ?  f.  a.  p. 


on!      TEACH      HE      TO       FORGET. 


Bt  the  broken  stem  and  the  withered  flowors ; 

By  the  sands  on  the  rough  sea-shore ; 
By  the  fleeting  shades  of  other  hours, 

That  are  passed  to  return  no  more ; 
By  the  honey-bee's  hum,  as  he  soars  away ; 

By  the  spider's  tangled  net 
O'er  the  dewy  grass  at  early  day, 

Oh  1  teach  me  to  forget! 


By  the  mournful  plaint  of  the  turtle-dove 

Whose  mate  has  pined  and  died  ; 
By  the  rending  sigh  of  slighted  love 

That's  crushed  by  haughty  pride; 
By  the  cold,  pale  moon,  that  guards  on  hii^h 

The  mild  stars  ere  they  set ; 
By  the  mellow  tint  of  the  autumn  sky, 

Oh !  teach  me  to  forget ! 


By  the  airy  flight  of  the  butter-fly  cay. 

That  has  'scaped  from  his  chrysalis  lioar ; 
By  the  first  blushing  rose  of  early  May 

Tliat  blooms  by  the  cottage-door ; 
By  the  circles  upon  the  summer-sea. 

That  expand  still  wider  yet ; 
By  the  tall  grass  waving  o'er  Uie  lea. 

Oh  1  teach  me  to  forget  1 
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A      FEW      PHOTOGKAPHS. 


It  was  at  Paris  that  the  Daguerreotype  first  *  saw  the  light.'  That  is 
but  a  few  years  ago ;  it  is  still  in  its  teens ;  and  yet  it  has  travelled  to 
the  antipodes.  It  thrives  best  where  the  sun  shines  brightest ;  no  where 
better  than  at  its  birth-place,  where  the  supply  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
demand  for  it 

But  it  is  not  the  Parisians  alone  who  patronize  it  there.  Few  strangers 
depart  from  that  city  without  having  first  submitted  themselves  to  the 
operation  of  sun-pictures ;  some,  because  they  fancy  the  art  carried  to 
greater  perfection  in  the  metropolis  than  elsewhere ;  others,  with  a  view 
to  enjoying  the  little  vanity  of  saying  to  their  provincial  friends, '  Have 
you  seen  my  daguerreotype  ?  I  got  it  touched  off  the  last  time  I  was  at 
Paris.' 

There  are  a  great  many  practitioners  of  this  ingenious  process  in  all 
the  large  cities,  their  studios — or  laboratories,  rather — being  indicated 
by  a  frame  of  portraits  suspended  at  the  street-door.  Photographers 
they  are,  but  not  painters ;  for  it  is  Phoebus  himself  who  dashes  you  off 
with  his  ^  pencil  of  light,'  and  for  the  sum  of  ten  frames  you  can  have  a 
good  specimen  of  his  hand  and  of  your  own  face,  miniature-size.  Ten 
francs!  it's  hardly  worth  while  to  go  without  your  portrait  for  such 
a  paltry  consideration.  Surely,  for  so  famous  an  artist,  Phoebus  is  singu- 
larly reasonable  in  his  charge  I 

Attracted  by  the  frame  of  portraits,  you  walk  up-stairs,  and  into  a  room 
that  looks  something  like  a  shop  without  the  wares.  There  is  no  display 
of  goods  here  to  beguile  customers ;  nothing  looks  like  business  but  the 
small  compartment  at  the  window,  screened  off  with  canvas,  in  which 
recess  the  sitter  is  placed.  But  this  little  chamber  is  not  always  unoccu- 
pied on  your  arrival ;  for  there  are,  usually,  a  good  many  people  there 
on  the  same  errand  as  yourself,  and  every  body  has  to  wait  until  his  turn 
oomes.  In  the  mean  time  you  are  at  liberty  to  walk  about,  to  sit  down, 
or  to  chat  with  the  assistants  of  the  establishment,  whilst  choosing  a  plate 
of  the  size  fancied  by  you ;  and  if  you  wish  your  portrait  to  be  of  a 
better  class  than  a  ten-franc  one,  you  select  a  frame  also,  which  is  fitted 
to  the  plate  forthwith.  You  soon  discover  that  a  great  many  preparations 
are  necessary  before  the  sun  is  called  into  requisition ;  and  you  also  per- 
ceive that  a  good  deal  of  skill  is  required  in  the  process,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  care ;  for  the  neglect  of  a  single  application,  or  a  clumsy  style 
of  manipulating,  would  cause  the  operation  to  fail  altogether. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  characters  in  the  reception-room,  waiting 
till  their  turn  comes  for  a  sitting,  or  driving  a  bargain  with  the  assistants. 

Here  comes  a  man  from  the  suburbs,  with  his  wife  tucked  under  his 
arm ;  they  want  their  likenesses  to  send  to  an  old  aunt  in  the  country, 
and  wish  to  know  what  it  will  cost ;  and  they  are  told  that  the  lowest 
price  IS  ten  francs  apiece. 
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The  man — a  cattle-dealing  sort  of  man  he  is — looks  at  his  wife,  a 
great  rural  dame  clad  in  coarse  homespun,  who,  after  considering  a  while, 
shrugs  up  her  shoulders  and  says : 

'  Ten  francs  for  each  of  us  I  that's  more  than  we're  worth,  I  doubt ;  but 
if  you  could  make  it  something  less ' 

'  You  ought  to  knock  off  a  trifle  in  regard  of  there  being  two  of  us,' 
chimed  in  the  husband.  '  Gould  n't  you  make  it  six  francs  the  pair, 
now  ? ' 

The  operator  refers  them  to  his  scale  of  prices  posted  at  the  door,  and 
proceeds  to  attend  to  the  demands  of  his  other  customers ;  and  so  the 
good  man  and  his  wife  take  counsel  by  themselves. 

'  It 's  too  dear,  is  ten  francs,'  says  she,  with  a  calculating  air ;  '  that 
would  come  to  twenty  francs  for  the  couple,  and  I  'd  rather  not  be  done 
at  all  than  be  done  that  way :  and  beside,  they  're  ugly,  sooty  things,  after 
all,  are  these  dagger-picters.  For  my  part,  indeed,  I  'd  rather  have  myself 
painted  with  a  brush.' 

*A  brush  1  oo  ay,  with  a  lick  o'  paint  on  it  But  what  need  of  a 
brush  and  paint  when  a  picter  comes  by  itself  9 ' 

^  Hold  your  stupid  tongue,  good-man  goose  I  Our  faces  a'  n't  smirched 
like  that,  are  they  I  Why,  when  we  look  in  the  glass,  o'  Sundays,  do  n't 
we  see  the  color  of  our  hair,  and  our  eyes,  and. our  cheeks,  and  our  noses, 
and  our  clothes,  and  every  thing  ? ' 

'  Well,  well,  but  t^ere  be  n't  no  paint  in  the  looking-glass,  for  all  that; 
the  picter  comes  by  itself.' 

*  Nonsense,  old  man  1  lef^  be  off;  but  first  let's  have  a  look  at  the 
tally  of  prices  he  talks  about' 

And  so,  down-stairs  they  tramp  to  inspect  it  Soon  after,  the  door 
opens,  and  an  individual,  dressed  in  somewhat  of  a  '  flash '  style,  makes 
his  appearance.  He  has  rings  in  his  ears :  bleachers  at  Paris  wear  them, 
and  sometimes  persons  troubled  with  weak  eyes.  With  this  swell-gentle- 
man come  two  ladies,  one  pretty,  the  other  very  plain. 

*IJiave  had  my  portrait  painted  very  often,'  says  the  plain  one,  'but 
some  how  it  never  was  like.  All  the  artists  said  I  was  remarkably  diffi- 
cult to  catch.  I  am  quite  impatient  to  try  the  success  of  this  new  pro- 
cess.' 

'  Oh,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  success,'  rejoined  the  pretty 
one ;  *  the  likeness  must  be  accurate,  since  it  is  an  actual  reproduction  of 
nature.    Is  it  not  so,  M.  MouiUe  V 

'  Oh  yes,  it's  a  reproduction  decidedly  —  that  is  to  say,  you  know  —  al- 
low me  to  explain  —  in  fact,  it's  a  reproduction.' 

And  the  gentleman  with  the  ear-rings  nods  his  head  didactically,  as  he 
delivers  himself  of  this  lucid  explanation. 

'  What  a  very  extraordinary  tact,*  remarked  the  plain  lady,  *  that  one's 
image  can  be  self-impressed  upon  a  plate  by  the  power  of  light  1  It  is 
the  power  of  light  that  does  it,  M.  Mouill6,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Permit  me  to  explain  the  process,  madam.  It's  the  light  of  the 
sun  —  no,  the  light  of  science,  concentrated  by  optics  and  chemistry, 
combined  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  obtains  so  beautiful  an  effect. 
In  fact,  as  you  have  justly  remarked,  it's  the  power  of  light  that  does  it' 

And  again  the  swell-gentleman's  ear-rings  vibrated  to  his  didactic  nod. 
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'  Have  you  ever  had  yourself  daguerreotyped,  M.  MouiU^  ? '  inquired 
one  of  the  ladies,  in  a  tone  of  deep  interest. 

'  No,  Madam ;  I  have  n<^ancy  for  these  dark  portraits ;  give  me  some- 
thing with  color  in  it  In  fact,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  possess  a  pretty 
good  complexion,  an  advantage  not  displayCKl  by  the  daguerreotype  pro- 
cess,* said  M.  Mouill6,  drawing  himself  up. 

'  Dear  me  I  how  long  one  has  got  to  wait  1  *  cried  the  pretty  lady, 
addressing  herself  to  one  of  the  assistants,  who  was  polishing  a  plate. 
I  thought,  Sir,  that  portraits  in  this  style  were  taken  in  an  instant.' 

'  The  utting  for  a  portrait.  Ma'am,  does  not  occupy  more  than  fifty 
seconds ;  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  plate  is  ready  for  delivery, 
even  when  the  image  comes  out  well  upon  the  first  trial,  which  is  seldom 
the  case.' 

'And  what  is  the  reason  of  that,  pray  ? ' 

*•  There  are  fifty  reasons.  Ma'am,  for  the  failure  of  an  operation.  For 
instance,  one  vnay  have  employed  too  mudi  of  this  preparation  and  not 
enough  of  that;  or ' 

'Ob,  I  don't  want  to  know  all  that;  but  when  the  process  fails,  what 
do  you  do  then  r 

'  We  try  it  over  again,  Ma'am,  and  keep  repeating  the  process  until  the 
image  is  properly  developed.  We  never  think  of  palming  off  a  defective 
portrait  upon  a  customer.' 

Here,  a  young  gentleman  who  has  been  waiting  some  time  for  his  , 
turn,  rises  from  his  chair,  saying,  '  Fifty  reasons  for  a  failure,  and  try  it 
on  fresh  every  time!     Oh,  that's  a  good  one!     Catch  me  waiting  any 
longer !'  and  away  he  goes. 

'That's  the  way  with  the  Parisians,'  said  the  daguerreotypist ;  'if  you 
don't  play  the  mountebank  with  them,  they  mistrust  you.  Now,  that 
young  spark  will  go  some  where  else,  where  they  '11  say  nothing  about 
faiiurea,  and  a  nice  picture  they  '11  make  of  him,  I  'U  be  bound.  The  sit- 
ting-room is  ready.  Ma'am :  walk  in,  if  you  please.' 

At  this  moment  the  bumpkin  and  his  wife  return,  saying  to  the  pho- 
tographer : 

'  Can't  you  knock  off  the  two  of  us,  now,  for  eight  francs  ?  Won't  that 
suit  your  book  ? ' 

'No  second-price  here,'  says  the  man  of  plates,  and,  turning  ab- 
ruptly away,  he  ushers  the  pretty  lady  into  the  little  tent-like  sitting- 
room,  where  she  is  seated  in  a  chair  fitted  with  a  peculiar  apparatus  for 
keeping  the  sitter's  head  in  a  proper  position.  A  point  is  indicated  to 
her,  upon  which  she  is  requested  to  keep  her  eyes  firmly  fixed. 

'  Now,  ma'am,'  says  the  operator, '  remain  perfectly  still  for  a  moment, 
if  you  please ;  do  not  even  wink,  if  possible.' 

The  lady  looks  straight  before  her ;  not  a  breath  is  perceptible,  not 
the  twinkle  of  a  silken  eye-lash,  so  anxious  is  she  to  obtain  a  good  like- 
ness. But  the  minute  appears  an  age  to  her,  and  her  eyes  are  just  be- 
ginning to  shrink  from  the  intense  light,  when  the  daguerreotypist  shuts 
up  the  lens,  saying,  '  That  will  do.  Ma'am.' 

'  Oh,  pray  dk>  let  me  see  it ! '  cries  the  lady,  with  great  excitement. 

'  Not  yet  a  moment.  Ma'am,  if  you  please ;  but  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  join  your  friends,  I  will  soon  let  you  know  whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded or  not.' 
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The  lady  rejoins  her  party.  There  have  been  several  fresh  arrivals 
during  her  short  absence. 

*  Well,*  says  M.  Mouille,  'what  sort  of  a^rooess  is  it?  Were  yon 
frightened  ? ' 

'  Frightened  I  I  should  think  not ;  but  it  tires  one's  eyes  a  little,  I  can 
tell  you.  Oh,  dear  me,  I  'd  give  the  world  to  know  whether  it  has  suc- 
ceeded 1 ' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  daguerreotypist  again  enters,  saying,  *  Perfectly 
successful.  Ma'am!  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  portrait  come  out 
better.' 

'Oh,  how  glad  I  am  I    But  where  is  it? ' 

'  You  shall  have  it  in  a  minute  or  two,  Ma'am.' 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returns  with  the  portrait  The  like- 
ness is  acknowledged  by  every  body,  even  by  the  lady  herself;  but  she 
sighs  as  she  gazes  upon  it,  and  says  mournfully, 

*Ab,  what  a  sad  expression !  There  is  something  about  the  daguerre- 
otype that  bespeaks  a  hand  not  of  this  world.  Surely,  to  punish  us  for 
penetrating  her  mysteries,  Nature  touches  us  with  the  shadowy  hand  of 
death  in  revealing  them ! ' 

'  Now  for  my  turn  I '  cries  the  plain  lady ;  Met  us  see  whether  Nature 
will  not  be  kinder  to  me.' » 

At  this  moment,  back  come  the  two  bargainers,  the  woman  saying, 
as  she  opens  the  door,  'Another  franc,  Master — will  that  do  the 
business  ? ' 

The  daguerreotypist  takes  no  notice  of  them,  but  escorts  the  plain 
lady  into  the  sitting-room.  Here  she  immediately  throws  herself  upon 
the  chair  in  a  striking  attitude,  which  she  rapidly  changes,  however,  for 
another,  and  is  about  proceeding  to  execute  a  series  of  picturesque  effects, 
when  the  daguerreotypist  endeavors  to  recall  her  to  a  sense  of  business, 
saying,  '  Pray  decide  upon  your  attitude,  Ma'am,  and  then  remain  mo- 
tionless for  a  few  moments.' 

'  Wait  a  minute,  Sir ;  not  yet,  if  you  please  :  shall  I  not  be  better  so, 
do  n't  you  think  ? ' 

•  Very  well  in  any  way.  Ma'am,  so  long  as  you  do  n't  alter  your 
position.' 

'  I'm  sure,  Sir,  you  're  very  polite :  but  stay  a  moment ;  I  think  I  might 
throw  a  little  more  grace  into  my  attitude — so.  A  little  more  this  way, 
I  fancy,  would  tell  better  in  a  picture.  Ah,  no  I  I  believe  I  was  better 
before.    Which  way  shall  I  look,  Sir? ' 

*•  At  that  little  point.  Ma'am.' 

'May  I  smile  at  it?' 

'  Certainly,  Ma'am,  if  you  choose ;  but  then  you  must  preserve  the 
very  same  smile  for  at  least  fifty  seconds.' 

'  Ob,  I  sometimes  keep  it  up  for  a  whole  evening.  I  smile  with  great 
facility,  I  assure  you  ;  at  the  theatre,  indeed,  I  do  nothing  else.' 

'  Now  then.  Ma'am  ;  whenever  you  're  ready ' 

'  I  'm  quite  ready  now.  Sir.' 

'  Here  goes,  then.' 

The  apparatus  is  adjusted ;  but  the  operator,  who  keeps  his  eyes  fixed 
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upon  his  watch,  never  perceives  that  his  sitter  is  evolving  a  succession  of 
bland  smiles,  in  order  to  impart  as  amiable  an  expression  as  possible  to 
her  features. 

The  sitting  over,  the  lady  returns  to  her  friends,  saying,  '  I  thiuk  ^ 
you  11  find  that  my  expression  has  been  caught  exactly.' 

But  just  then  the  daguerreotypist  appears,  crying,  'A  failure.  Ma'am ! 
a  total  failure !  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  return  to  the  sitting-room,  in 
order  that  we  may  repeat  the  procte  ? ' 

*A  Culure  I  that  is  very  strange — quite  unaccountable.  The  sun  must 
be  very  capricious  to-day,  to  say  the  least  of  it.' 

And  80  she  returns  to  the  little  tented  chamber  for  another  sitting ; 
but,  gathering  not  wisdom  from  experience,  she  again  displays  irresolu- 
tion as  to  attitude,  fickleness  in  fixing  upon  a  smile.  Now  she  assumes 
a  saucy,  pouting  expression,  with  half-parted  lips.  The  next  moment 
brings  a  dissolving  view  of  sentimental  languor,  immediately  supplanted 
by  a  sad  picture  of  settled  melancholy.  At  last,  however,  she  appears  to 
have  decided  on  a  very  elaborate  combination  of  charms,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  in  progress,  when  the  daguerreotypist,  looking  at  her,  perceives 
that  she  has  been  making  new  faces,  and  says,  impatiently, 

*  Bless  me.  Ma'am !  you  have  altered  your  expression  completely !  We 
shall  never  get  on  at  this  rate !    It 's  certain  to  be  a  failure  again  I ' 

*  Is  it  possible.  Sir  ?  How  very  unfortunate !  I  only  elevated  my  left; 
eye-brow  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  to  give  a  character  of  intellect  which 
I  am  anxious  should  be  preserved,  and  therefore  took  the  liberty  of 
adding.' 

'Adding,  Ma'am !  there's  no  such  thing  as  adding  here,  I  assure  you : 
no  adders  need  apply !  *  and  the'  daguerreotypist  laughed  with  hideous 
jocularity.  '  Tes,'  continued  he  gloomily,  as  he  closed  the  apparatus,  ^  a 
nice  mess  we  have  made  of  it  again,  I  '11  warrant.' 

The  lady  returns  to  the  ante-chamber,  where  they  all  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  the  verdict  of  the  operator,  who  quickly  appears,  looking  as 
black  as  one  of  his  own  pictures : 

'  Just  as  I  expected,  Ma'am,  a  total  and  complete  failure !  Could  it 
be  any  thing  else,  indeed  9  If  ladies  will  jerk  themselves  about ;  if  ladies 
will  purse  up  their  lips  and  roll  their  eyes  and  flash  their  ivories,'  roared 
he,  with  strong  and  breathless  energy,  '  how  on  earth  can  they  expect 
to  obtain  their  likenesses  by  a  process  to  which  perfect  repose  of  feature 
is  an  indispensable  condition !  Here,  Ma'am ;  look  at  it,  and  judge  for 
yourself.' 

The  lady,  with  a  puzzled  expression,  looks  at  the  plate,  upon  which 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  strife  of  noses,  each  trying  to  blow  the  other 
out 

'There's  something  of  my  peculiar  smile  there,  nevertheless,'  said 
she,  '  and  there 's  something  of  my  chin  there,  too,  and  a  good  deal  of 
my  nose.' 

*Tes,'  said  M.  Mouill6,  'but  it  all  seems  to  me  to  be  double  —  even 
triple.  To  be  sure,  there  are  people  with  double  chins,  but  I  do  n't  think 
I  ever  saw  any  body  with  three  noses,'  added  he,  with  a  look  of  inde- 
cision. 
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'  Well,  Sir,'  sud  the  ladj,  addressing  the  daguerreotypist,  *•  since  you 
say  it's  all  my  fault,  pray  let  us  have  another  trial;  this  time  I  pro- 
mise to  be  as  still  as  a  marble  statue.'  And,  as  she  really  wishes  to  pos- 
sess a  good  likeness,  she  now  remains  perfectly  motionless,  while  the  pro- 
cess is  going  on  for  the  third  time. 

The  sitting  over,  they  are  all  more  impatient  than  ever  for  the  announce- 
ment, which  is  not  long  in  coming,  for,  quick,  and  radiant  with  smiles, 
the  daguerreotypist  bursts  in  with : 

'  Perfectly  successful.  Ma'am !  It's  easy  to  see  that  you  sat  very  well 
this  time,  for  you  have  given  out  a  perfect  resemblance.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  «o  glad  I   Pray  let  me  see  it ! ' 

*  In  a  few  minutes,  Ma'am  :  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  wait  for  a 
very  short  time  \ ' 

But  a  '  very  short  time '  appears  a  century  to  a  lady  waiting  for  a  sight 
of  her  daguerreotype,  more  especially  when  she  has  been  told  that  it 
has  *•  come  out '  remarkably  welL 

At  length  the  much-longed-for  plate  is  produced.  Every  body  crowds 
to  see  it ;  and  M.  Mouilli,  who  gets  the  first  peep  at  it,  cries,  ^  My 
eye  I  what  a  likeness  1 ' 

So  the  pretty  lady  says  too ;  in  prettier  language,  however ;  but  no 
sooner  has  the  subject  of  the  picture  east  eyes  upon  it,  than  she  utters  a 
shriek  of  despair,  and  cries : 

'  (Goodness  gracious,  Sir !  what  on  earth  is  this  meant  for  I  Why,  it's 
a  ^Eiilure,  a  complete  fidlure ;  a  much  stupider  fiulure  than  either  of  the 
others  —  a  fright  1 ' 

*•  Pardon  me,  Ma'am,  for  taking  the  liberty  of  contradicting  you;  but  I 
assure  you  that  the  likeness  is  the  most  perfect  and  striking  one  that  the 
process  is  capable  of  producing.' 

'  Perfect  and  striking.  Sir  1  if  there's  any  thing  perfect  about  it,  it's  a 
perfect  fright,  a  perfect  imposition  I  We  must  try  it  again,  if  you 
please.' 

'  Quite  useless,  Ma'am,  I  protest  No  further  pains  or  preparation 
could  ellable  us  to  produce  a  better  likeness  of  you  than  that' 

'  It 's  a  swindle.  Sir  1  an  imposition  I  a  vile  attempt  at  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences ! '  And  the  lady,  whose  naturally  plain  features 
are  neither  flattered  by  the  photograph  nor  improved  by  her  frame  of 
mind,  dashes  to  the  ground  the  despised  miniature,  and  bounces  out  of 
the  room  in  a  hurricane  of  wrath  and  muslin. 

The  next  sitter  is  a  gentleman  suffering  from  tic  doloureux,  who  con- 
tinually twitches  up  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  in  a  manner  impracticable 
for  the  daguerreotype.  Then  comes  another,  who  has  a  trick  of  lifting 
his  eye-broWs ;  and  after  him  an  old  lady,  whose  head  quivers  like  a  calfs- 
foot  jelly.  And  each  and- every  one  of  these  good  people  is  quite  indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  a  failure. 

And  if  you  observe  closely  the  persons  who  depart  with  their  portraits, 
you  will  perceive  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  look  pleased ;  the 
plain  moral  of  which  is,  that  the  daguerreotype  does  not  flatter,  and  it 
is  hard  to  have  to  put  up  with  the  plain,  wholesome,  bitter,  unadulterated 
Truth. 
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Loup  peals  tlie  bell, 

For  the  aexton  pulls  well 
The  old  tarred  rope  that  for  many  a  knell 
And  many  a  bridal  has  swung: 

Tonng  feet  trip  lights 

Old  faces  grow  bright^ 
And  neighbor  greets  neighbor  with  fresh  delight, 

At  soond  of  its  iron  tongue. 

The  fields  are  bent 

With  a  fall  content^ 
And  the  amber-cups  hold  a  precious  scent 

Of  bread  in  the  lusty  stalk ; 
And  the  bright  black-berries  hang  over  the  wall. 
And  the  blue-bird  echoes  the  yellow-bird's  call ; 
And  the  sun  lies  goldenly  over  all, 

As  the  happy  peasants  talk. 

In  groups  they  go 
Through  the  chiurch-porch  low. 
And  fill  up  the  benches  above  and  below ; 
While  the  sexton,  loth,  puts  by 
His  strut  of  pride 
And  his  badge  of  power. 
And  his  bell  hangs  dumb  in  its  old  gray  tower. 
While  he  sits  in  the  back  seat^  grim  and  sour, 
With  the  urchins  in  his  eye. 

As  the  holy  prayer 
On  the  sacred  air 
Steals  up  with  a  pathos  real  and  rare. 
There  are  sly  moves  over-head ; 
And  the  little  red-friQ 
Where  the  singers  sit^  will 
Like  witc*h  move  when  it  should  be  still. 
Till  the  last '  amen '  is  said. 

Now  the  parson  old 
Lays  a  trembling  hold 
On  the  dingy  psalm-book  clasped  with  gold. 
That  has  long  out-lived  its  youth; 
And  his  voice  rings  clear, 
For  the  hymn  is  dear : 
Since  his  childhood  the  old  man  has  sung  it  here. 
And  the  old  man  feels  its  truth. 

'T  is  a  noble  air : 
You  have  heard  it  where 
Death's  terrible  portals  seemed  light  and  fair, 
When  the  dying  saint  was  given 
■   yful  glimpse 


Some  joyf 

Of  the  holy  land  ; 
And  it  rings  up  loud  from  the  rustic  band : 
'On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand :  * 
How  it  makes  one  think  of  heaven ! 
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Now  has  silence  come  1 
Sounds  the  very  hnm 
Of  the  bee  like  a  distant  muffled  drum. 
Or  like  ripples  on  the  strand : 
The  gooa  old  pastor 
9  Telle  of  GmosT  his  Mastkr; 

And  his  eye  beams  soft  as  it  glances  round ; 
And  his  voice  falls  sweet,  like  the  musical  sound 
Of  rain  on  the  thirsty  land : 

'  See  the  cross  and  scourge  I 
Hear  the  sorrowful  dirge  1 
How  the  wrathful  Jews,  like  a  wide  sea,  surge  I 

And  their  flashing  spears  thrust  high : 
Hear  the  Mart's  sob  1  hear  the  wailing  cry : 

'  Eli,  lama  sabacthani ! ' 
And  oh !  my  flock,  'twas  for  you  and  I 
That  the  blessed  Jbbus  came  to  die. 

See  the  sponge  with  its  dripping  gall: 

Hear  the  taunting,  mocking  call : 

*  Thou  wearest,  O  Mighty  1  a  royal  crown ; ' 
Come  down,  O  Kino  of  the  Jews,  come  down  1 
Oh !  shrink,  my  flesh,  at  that  thorny  crown ; 
Oh  I  shrink,  my  hearty  at  Ha  earnest  plea : 
'Hare  I  not  given  my  life  for  thee! ' 

'  Oh  I  faint,  my  heart,  at  that  death-white  face ; 
Oh  I  hope,  my  soul,  in  His  saving  ^ace  1 
Be  firm,  my  flesh ;  and  oh,  spirit^  sing 
Under  the  shadow  of  death's  strong  wing: 
For  the  Lord  hath  taken  awa^  the  sting, 

And  the  grave's  wild  victory — 

For  thee  —  oh  I^ —  perishing  for  thee ! 

'  We  a  strong  Leader  have — 

Blessed  be  Hx  who  gave  I 

Roll  from  thy  faith  the  rock; 

Look  up,  iny  little  flock ! 

See  where  His  valiant  stand 

On  God's  right  hand : 

Light  floods  His  milk-white  throne ; 

Ten  thousand  suns,  far  flung, 

In  one  great  phalanx  hung. 

Would  pale  before  that  lone 

Bright  star  of  Bethlehem, 

Heaven's  costliest  diadeuL 

And  this  great  Eing  is  mine. 

Above  all  names  divine : 

Jesus,  Thou  art  I' 

Melted  each  heart ; 
Tears  ran  down  aged  furrows  then, 
And  wept  young  eyes,  and  wept  strong  men ; 
The  giddy  singers  ceased  their  mirth, 
And  Christ  seemed  better  far  than  earth  : 
Its  bubbles  bursting  with  a  breath. 
Its  fervent  hopes  that  die  at  death ; 
And  the  poor  penitent^  neglected, 
Ragged  and  old,  and  want-infected. 
Crouched  in  his  corner,  wildly  praying: 

*  Lord  I  save  the  'chief  of  sinners  1 "  laying 
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His  bare  gray  head,  whose  golden  flow 
Once  bathed  a  bosom  white  as  snow, 
In  du8t»  as  if  'twere  agony 
The  Tery  light  of  day  to  see. 

With  faltering  tongue 

Is  the  last  hymn  sun^ ; 
Orand  old  Dnndee,  on  the  stillness  flung. 
Seems  purged  of  earthly  leaven : 

From  the  church-porch  low 

Now  the  neighbors  go, 
And  their  smiles  are  sweet,  and  their  voices  low, 

As  they  softly  talk  of  heaven.  m  a.  d. 


GEORGE  HERBERT. 


«T    JAUrs    «r     WALt.. 


How  few  in  our  day  have  read  the  pious  verses  of  George  Herbert, 
*  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Temple,'  as  his  biographer,  old  Walton,  so  loved 
to  call  him !  Verses  overflowing  with  the  sensibilities  of  a  heart  conse- 
crated to  pioos  uses :  all  a-glow  with  love  for  humanity,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  bring  it  nearer  to  Him  who  so  freely  gave  himself  for  it. 

Sweet  George  Herbert !  Who  that  has  ever  read  the  rich  out-pourings 
of  your  warm  and  pious  spirit,  but  has  felt  how  poor  and  cold  in  the 
comparison  were  the  promptings  of  his  own  ?  Who  that  has  ever  pon- 
dered over  your  verse,  radiant  with  the  praises  of  that  sanctuary  in  whose 
hallowed  courts  you  so  loved  to  tread,  but  has  felt  the  full  force  of  your 
own  sweet  words : 

'A  VEBSE  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies, 
And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifice.' 

George  Herbert,  the  author  of  '  The  Temple,'  a  collection  of  sacred 
poems,  was  of  a  most  noble,  generous,  and  ancient  £Eimily.  His  brother 
was  the  famous  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  who  was  himself  a 
poet,  but  attained  higher  distinction  as  a  statesman  and  historian,  having 
filled,  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  responsible  post  of  Privy-Coun- 
dllor  and  Ambassador  to  France.  It  was  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
this  embassy,  that  he  composed  his  famous  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
so  often  quoted  and  referred  to  by  the  modem  historian. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  bom  at  Montgomery  Castle,  in  Wales, 
about  the  year  1593.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster-school,  -  and 
being  a  king's  scholar,  was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  about 
the  year  1608.  He  took  both  degrees  in  the  arts,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  college.  In  1619  he  was  chosen  orator  for  the  university,  which 
post  he  held  eight  years.  This  office  he  filled  with  great  honor  to  him- 
self and  the  university.  And  this  Was  no  wonder,  for,  to  use  the  quaint 
language  of  his  biographer,  old  Izaak  Walton :  *He  had  acquired  great 
learning,  and  was  blessed  with  a  high  fancy,  a  dvil  and  a  sharp  wit,  with 
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a  natural  elegance  both  in  his  behavior,  his  tongue,  and  his  pen.'  When 
that  rojal  pedant,  King  James,  published  his  ^  Basilioon  Doren,'  he  sent 
a  copy  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Herbert,  in  his  capacity  of  ora- 
tor, was  called  upon  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  he  did  in  a  most  elegant  manner  in  a  Latin  letter.  The 
excellence  of  its  latinity,  and  the  complimentary  allusions  plentifully 
sprinkled  through  it,  so  pleased  the  King,  that  he  inquired  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  if  he  knew  the  learned  scholar  who  penned  the  epistle.  His 
answer  was :  *That  he  knew  him  very  well,  and  that  he  was  his  kinsman ; 
but  that  he  loved  him  more  for  his  learning  and  virtue  than  that  he  was 
of  his  name  and  family.'  At  which  answer  the  King  smiled,  and  asked 
of  the  Earl  leave  that  he  might  love  him  too,  for  he  took  him  to  be  the 
jewel  of  that  university. 

This  complimentary  remark  of  the  King  coming  to  the  ears  of  Her- 
bert, no  doubt  first  turned  his  thoughts  toward  court- preferment ;  for 
about  this  time  we  find  him  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  attained  great 
proficiency ;  and  by  means  of  the  attainment  of  which,  to  use  his  own 
language,  '  he  hoped  to  secure  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State,  as  Sir 
Francis  Nethersole  had  done.'  This,  and  the  love  of  court-conversation, 
with  the  laudable  ambition  to  be  something  more  than  he  then  was,  drew 
him  often  from  Cambridge  to  attend  his  Majesty  King  James.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  King  visited  Cambridge  in  state,  and  was  received  on  behalf 
of  the  university  by  Herbert,  in  a  most  elegant  oration  in  Latin,  stuffed 
full,  as  the  manner  of  the  time  then  was,  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation. 
In  his  progress  he  was  attended  by  the  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam,  and  by  the  learned  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and 
Herbert,  by  his  learning  and  suavity,  soon  captivated  these  distinguished 
men.  Bacon  seems  afterwards  to  have  put  such  value  upon  his  judg- 
ment, that  he  usually  desired  his  approbation  before  he  would  expose  any 
of  his  books  to  be  printed;  and  thought  him  so  worthy  of  his  friendship, 
that  having  translated  many  of  the  Prophet  David's  psalms  into  English 
verse,  he  made  Oeorge  Herbert  his  patron  by  a  public  dedication  of  &em 
to  him  as  the  'best  judge  of  divine  poetry.'  In  1620  the  Kiog  gave 
Herbert  a  sinecure,  formerly  conferred  upon  Sir  Philip  Sydney  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  worth  some  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

His  ambitious  views  of  farther  court-preferment  seem  never  to  have  been 
realized.  The  character  of  his  mind,  perhaps,  did  not  fit  him  for  the 
responsible  and  complicated  duties  of  a  statesman,  or  he  might  have  been 
deficient  in  those  arts  of  the  courtier  so  necessary  and  such  ready  aids  to 
court-preferment  It  may  be  that  he  had  too  independent  a  spirit,  and 
could  not  'crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift  might 
follow  fawning;' 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  that  in  the  sentiment  contained  in  some 
verses  written  by  our  poet,  about  the  period  of  his  leaving  the  court  and 
entering  the  ministry,  we  have  a  readier  solution  for  this  sudden  relin- 
quishment of  his  hopes  of  court-preferment.  These  verses  were  written 
upon  the  famous  saying  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  uttered  by  that  proud 
churchman  when  his  spirit  was  crushed,  and  the  fruits  of  his  ambiUon 
had  turned  to  ashes  on  his  lips :  '  Oh  that  I  had  served  my  God  with 
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half  the  zeal  with  which  I  have  served  my  King  I  He  would  not  thus  in 
my  old  age  have  placed  me  in  the  power  of  miDe  enemies.'  No  doubt 
the  wholesome  reflections  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  these  touch- 
ing words,  awakened  the  sensitive  mmd  of  our  poet  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  ambition.  He  discovered  in  time  tnat  plea- 
sures springing  from  honor  and  grandeur  of  condition  are  soon  faded; 
that  the  mind  nauseates,  and  soon  begins  to  feel  their  emptiness.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  England's  most  gifted  divines :  '  Those  who  are  so  fond 
of  public  honor  while  they  pursue  it,  how  little  do  they  taste  it  when 
they  have  it !  Like  lightning,  it  only  flashes  in  the  face;  and  it  is  well  if 
it  do  not  hurt  the  man.'  Without  &rther  speculating  as  to  the  reasons 
that  induced  our  poet  to  fly  from  the  court-circles  into  the  quiet  retreat 
of  the  pastor's  life,  most  certain  it  is  that,  about  the  year  16129,  we  find  him 
renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  earthly  ambition,  and'  entering  into 
holy  orders.  Previous  to  his  induction,  we  find  him  using  the  following 
language  in  a  letter  to  a  friend :  *  I  now  look  back  upon  my  aspiring 
thoughts,  and  think  myself  more  happy  than  if  I  had  attained  what  I 
then  so  ambitiously  thirsted  for.  And  now  I  can  behold  the  court  with 
an  impartial  eye,  and  see  that  it  is  made  up  of  graced  titles  and  flattery, 
and  many  other  such  empty  painted  pleasures — so  empty  as  not  to 
satisfy,  where  they  are  enjoyed :  but  in  God  and  his  service  is  a  fulness 
of  all  joy  and  pleasure,  but  no  satiety.' 

Of  the  fervency  of  his  piety  we  have  a  most  beautiful  exemplification 
in  some  of  his  poems  published  about  this  time,  especially  in  that  styled 
*  The  Odor,'  in  which  he  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  the  word 
Jesus,  and  conceives  that  the  adding  the  words  '  My  Master'  to  it,  *  per- 
fumed the  mind,  and  left  an  oriental  fragrance  in  the  very  breath.'  Al- 
luding, in  another  poem,  to  his  unforced  choice  to  serve  at  God's  altars, 
he  says : 


'  I  KNOW  the  ways  of  learning,  both  the  heads  and  pipes 
That  .feed  the  press,  and  male  it  run ; 
What  reason  hath  m>m  nature  borrowed. 


Or  of  itself,  like  housewife  sheen: 

I  know  the  ways  of  honor;  what  maintains 

The  quick  returns  of  courtesy  and  wit ; 

The  ways  of  favor,  either  part^  jg;ains, 

And  the  best  mode  of  oft  retaimng  it : 

I  know  the  ways  of  pleasure,  the  sweet  strains, 

The  lullings,  and  the  relishes  of  it. 

The  proposition  of  hot  blood  and  brains ; 

Whal  mirth  and  music  me  in,  what  love  and  wit; 

Yet  through  these  labyrinths,  not  my  grovelling  wit. 

But  the  silk  twist  let  down  from  heaven  to  me. 

Did  both  conduct  and  teach  me  how  by  it  to  dimb  to  Thjbx.' 

In  163Q  he  was  admitted  to  the  priestly  office,  and  immediately  in- 
ducted into  the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury :  and  here  it  was, 
stripping  from  him  the  gaudy  trappings  of  a  fashionable  court,  he 
clothed  himself  in  the  better  and  more  enduring  robes  of  humility  and 
meekness.  It  was  here,  amid  the  quiet  shades  of  his  peaceful  parish,  he 
prepared  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his  brethren,  a  brief  manual  enti- 
tled *  The  Country  Parson,'  the  rich  gatherings  of  his  own  experience,  and 
the  exemplification  of  his  own  earnestness  and  ardor  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.    His  sermons,  delivered  while  at 
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Bemerton,  are  practical  in  doctrine,  forcible  in  illustration,  and  make 
directly  to  the  heart  And  there  is  an  eminent  union  of  variety  and 
faithfulness  in  his  sermons ;  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  cross  as  the  central 
light  and  power  in  which  every  thing  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 
They  are  just  such  sermons  as  we  should  suppose  the  author  of  *  The 
Country  Parson'  must  have  preached.  They  are,  many  of  them,  ex- 
planatory of  the  forms  and  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  urging 
their  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  th^ir  being  truly  understood. 

He  usually  took  his  text  from  tiie  Gospel  of  the  day  appointed  to  be 
readf  and  Mid  explain  why  the  Church  did  appoint  that  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture to  be  that  day  read ;'  and  he  shortly  made  it  appear  to  them  (to  use 
his  own  words)  ^that  the  whole  service  of  the  Church  was  a  reasona- 
able,  and  therefore  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God  — as,  namely,  we  begin 
with  confeteion  of  ourselves  to  be  vile  and  miserable  sinners ;  and  we 
begin  so,  because,  until  we  have  confessed  ourselves  to  be  such,  we  are 
not  capable  of  that  mercy  which  we  so  much  need ;  but  iiaving  in  the 
prayer  of  our  Lord  begged  pardon  for  those  sins  we  have  confessed,  and 
hoping  by  our  public  confession  and  real  repentance  we  have  obtained 
that  pardon,  then  we  dare  and  do  proceed  to  beg  of  the  Lord  '  to  open 
our  lips,  that  our  mouth  may  show  forth  His  praise ; '  for,  till  then,  we 
are  not  able  and  worthy  to  praise  Him.' 

The  fasts  and  holy-days  of  the  Church,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  their  observance,  were  most  beautifully  illustrated  in  Herbert's  dis- 
courses ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  sermons  of  no  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  can  there 
be  found  so  practical  and  beautiful  an  exemplification  of  the  excellency  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  service.  The  simple  parishioners  of  Bemerton 
learned  to  love  the  service  of  their  church  under  the  preaching  of  their 
sainted  pastor,  because  its  practical  usefulness,  and  itB  adaptation  to  their 
every  spiritual  want,  reached  the  door  of  their  hearts.  The  form  they 
were  taught  was  nothing,  save  the  most  fitting  vehicle  of  their  thoughts, 
and  spiritual  wants  and  aspirations.  In  this  age,  when  the  cold  religion 
of  formality  is  seen  struggling  for  the  mastery  over  that  which  is  ardent 
and  spiritual ;  when '  the  outward  and  visible  sign'  seems  to  be  more 
thought  of  than  Hhe  inward  and  spiritual  grace;'  when  the  outward 
adornments  of  the  sanctuary  are  held  almost  in  as  high  value,  and  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  as  the  inward  adornment  of  the  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  such  sermons  as  those  of  Herbert  He 
was  a  formalist  only  so  far  as  form  could  be  mlade  a  means  to  an  end  ;  a 
means  to  bring  man  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  the  love  and  abounding 
mercies  of  God  ;  a  means  through  which  he  could  be  made  to  praise 
Him  in  holiness,  beauty,  and  truth.  The  form  he  looked  upon  as  the 
fitting  vehicle,  ^  the  silken  twist,'  to  lead  man's  thoughts  in  fit  expression 
up  to  the  throne  of  God.  The  summum  honum^  the  all-in-all  of  religion, 
he  still  believed,  and  so  roost  earnestly  taught,  to  consist  of  the  free-will 
offering  of  the  penitent  and  pious  spirit  This  is  not  the  theology  of  our 
age,  we  fear.  It  has  little  to  do  with  the  faith  once  deliver^  to  the 
saints.  In  the  mother-country,  man's  faith  in  God  seems  now  made  to 
depend  on  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  religious  parties,  on  the  ingenuity 
of  an  advocate,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.    In  England,  it  has  been  said 
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that  a  good  Protestaot  may  now-a-days  go  to  bed  in  the  odor  of  ortho- 
dozy,  and  get  up  spotted  with  the  darkest  staind  of  heresy.  Religion  has 
lost  its  vitality.  Its  outward  and  visible  sign,  the  cross,  still  glitters  over 
its  cathedrals  and  churches ;  but  the  essentials  —  faith,  hope  and  charity  — 
have  gone,  and  in  their  place  we  have  the  faith  of  Christ  fought  for  on 
.  the  floor  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  instead  of  on  the  broad  field  of  the 
human  soul.  Controversial  diversity  has  taken  the  place  of  '  the  great 
laws  of  life.' 

In  his  essay  ^  On  the  Duties  of  the  Country  Parson,'  he  enjoins  upon 
the  pastor  *  to  be  constant  in  every  good  work,  setting  such  an  example  to 
his  flock  as  they  may  be  glad  to  foUow ;  and,  by  so  doing,  profit  thereby 
to  their  souls'  good.' 

And  most  diligently  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries) did  Gleoi^  Herbert  conform  himself  to  the  character  so  beau- 
tifully, sketched.  In  the  functions  of  his  humble  office,  he  is  said  to  have 
led  a  most  pious  and  blameless  life.  The  priests  of  the  Levitical  minis- 
tration put  on  the  humerus,  blazing  with  jewels,  before  they  took  the 
breast-plate  of  righteousness  and  truSi;  thereby  signifying  that  the  priest 
must  be  a  shining  light,  resplendent  with  good  works,  before  he  fed  them 
with  righteousness  and  truth,  the  legitimate  milk  of  the  Word.  And  in 
the  daily  beauty  of  his  blameless  life;  in  the  gentle,  dove-like  spirit  that 
animated  his  every  motive,  his  daily  charities,  and  his  devout  minister- 
ings  at  the  altar,  Herbert  most  beautifully  illustrated  the  doctrines  that 
he  preached.  His  life  was  indeed  a  shining  light,  resplendent  with  good 
works;  and  the  flock  which  he  so  faithfully  tended,  found  through  his 
guidance  *"  spiritual  pastures  beside  the  still  waters.'  Quaint  old  «feremy 
Taylor,  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  pastor's  exemplifying  in 
his  daily  life  the  doctrines  that  he  preaches  most-  beautifully,  remarks  : 
*  Herod's  doves  could  never  have  invited  so  many  strangers  to  their  dove- 
cots, if  they  had  not  been  besmeared  with  most  fragrant  ointment  As 
said  Dydimus :  Make  your  pigeons  smell  sweet,  and  they  will  allure 
whole  flocks.  And,  Christian  pastor,  if  your  life  be  excellent)  your  vir- 
tues like  precious  ointment,  full  of  fragrance,  you  will  soon  invite  your 
charges  to  run  after  your  precious  odors'.' 

Such  in  all  things  was  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  His  virtues  were  the 
precious  ointment,  full  of  fragrance,  alluring  the  quiet  flock  his  Master 
hadgiven  him  to  feed. 

We  have  said  more  of  Herbert  in  his  pastoral  character  than  we 
intended,  though  perhaps  we  have  not  dwelt  upon  it  too  long  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  pious  ardor  of  the  man. 

It  was  in  the  quiet  village  of  Bemerton  that  Herbert  composed  his 
little  volume  of  poems,  called  *  The  Temple,'  of  which  it  was  said  by  a 
contemporary :  '  There  was  in  it  the  picture  of  a  divine  soul  in  every 
page,  and  the  whole  book  was  such  a  harmony  of  holy  passions  as  would 
enrich  the  world  with  pleasure  and  piety." 

We  do  not  claim  for  these  songs  any  great  poetic  merit.  They  abound 
with  faults  peculiar  to  most  of  the  minor  poets  of  that  age.  The  versi- 
fication is  often  rough  and  inharmonious,  the  words  ill-chosen  for  the 
rhyme,  while  far-fetched  conceits  are  most  plentifully  sprinkled  through 
them.    These,  however,  are  faults  peculiar  to  the  versification  of  the  time 
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m  which  our  poet  flourished.  The  great  merit  of  these  aoDgs,  most 
undoubtedlj,  consifitB  mainly  in  the  pious  ardor  and  genuine  devotional 
feeling  that  characterize  them.  The  reader  is  attracted  at  once  by  the 
deep  tone  of  earnest  piety  they  manifest  There  seems  to  be  a  constant 
effort  in  the  poet's  mmd  to  give  utterance  to  his  devotional  feelings  in 
words  of  earnestness  and  power ;  such  words  as  shall  not  dbhonor  the 
high  and  noble  theme  he  nad  chosen  for  his  subject  It  can  readily  be 
discovered  that  they  give  utterance  to  the  language  of  his  heart,  and 
that  the  influence  of  that  heart's  holiest  affections  was  the  happiest  inspi- 
ration of  his  verse.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  those  sweet  lines  of  Gowper : 

<  Thk  poet's  Ijrre,  to  fix  his  fiune. 

Should  be  the  poet's  heart : 
Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 
Than  ever  blazed  by  art ;' 

then  good  George  Herbert  has  made  sure  his  claim  to  remembrance,  and 
left  behind  him  something  which  posterity  will  not  vrillingly  let  die. 

Wherever  deep  and  holy  love  for  sacred  things  is  esteemed,  there  the 
venes  of  George  Herbert  will  find  many  ardent  admirers.  They  are  the 
pure  and  free-will  offerings  of  a  heart  consecrated  to  pious  uses,  and 
attuned  to  sacred  harmonies ;  the  soft  breathings  of  a  devotional  spirit, 
that  seem  too  pure  for  earth. 

When  he  sings  of  the  church  where  he  so  loved  to  wonhip,  it  is  with 
all  the  earnest  enthusiasm,  if  not  with  the  inspiration,  of  that  noble  song 
of  Solomon's,  commencing, 

^Behold,  thou  art  fisdr,  my  love ;  behold,  thou  art  fair.  Thon  hast 
doves'  eyes  within  thy  locks ;  thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear 
from  Mount  Gilead.  Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet,  and  thy  speech 
is  con^ely*  ^^1  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  pomegranate  within  thy 
locks.    Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love ;  there  is  no  spot  within  th<M.' 

And  Herbert  loved  the  church  because  it  was  the  fold  where  he  could 
gather  the  flock  that  had  been  given  him  to  tend.  The  church  on 
earth  was  to  him  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  church  *  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens.' His  gentle  spirit  seems  radiant  with  love  whenever  he  sings  of 
its  quiet  retreats,  and  the  rich  solemnities  of  its  glorious  worship. 

Tne  poems  styled  '  The  Temple'  are  preceded  by  a  long  poem  as  a 
preface,  called  '  The  Church  Porch,'  where  he  would  have  the  reader 
linger  before  entering  the  sanctuary.  Here  the  poet  takes  occasion  to 
give  sage  counsel  and  most  excellent  advice,  the  better  to  fit  the  mind 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  sanctuary  beyond.  He 
would  purify  the  spirit  from  the  dross  of  earthly  ?ioes ;  he  would  have  it 
purged  of  the  contaminations  of  earth,  before  entering  the  temple  where 
the  Divine  Presence  loved  to  dwell. 

And  no  one  can  read  the  advice  embodied  in  this  introductory  poem, 
but  must  rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  conviction  that  it  contains  a  most 
admirable  code  of  morality,  enforced  by  the  wisest  precepts.  Independ- 
ent of  its  religious  tone,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  the  choicest  principles, 
enforced  by  illustrations  that  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  at  once.  In 
the  rade  measure  of  the  time,  it  holds  up  virtue  in  all  its  beauty  to  our 
approbation,  and  lays  bare  the  hideousness  of  vice. 
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Is  lost  within,  pollutiDg,  corrupting,  and  withering  the  soul,  his  warn- 
ing is: 

'BiTfABB  of  lust!  it  doth  pollute  the  soul 

Whom  God  in  baptism  washed  with  Hzb  own  blood: 
It  blots  the  lesson  written  in  thj  soul; 

The  holy  words  cannot  be  understood. 
How  dare  those  eyes  upon  a  Bible  look. 
Much  less  toward  God,  whose  lust  is  aU  their  book  1 ' 

Profanity  he  rebukes  in  lines  like  these  :* 

'  Take  not  His  name  who  made  th j  mouth,  in  vain ; 

It  gets  thee  nothing,  and  has  no  excuse. 
Lust  and  wine  plead  a  pleasure;  avarice,  gain  | 

But  the  cheap  swearer,  through  his  open  slmce, 
Lets  his  soul  run  to  naught' 

Bemembering  in  whose  sight '  lying  lips  are  an  abomination,'  and  the 
aacredness  of  whose  sanctuary  is  polluted  by  falsehood,  he  breaks  forth 
with  indignant  tone : 

'Lib  not,  but  let  thy  heart  be  true  to  God, 

Thy  mouth  to  it,  thy  actions  to  them  both. 
Cowards  tell  lies,  and  those  who  fear  the  rod : 

The  stormy  working  soul  spits  lies  and  froth. 
Dare  to  be  true ;  nothmg  can  need  a  lie : 
A  fiiult  which  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby.' 

Extrayagance,  the  fruitful  mother  of  debt,  penury,  and  want,  which 
has  desolated  as  many  homes,  withered  as  many  hearts,  and  destroyed 
88  many  lives  as  the  sword,  he  thus  rebukes : 

*  NsTEK  exceed  thy  income :  youth  may  make 
Eren  with  the  year;  but  age,  if  it  will  hit, 
Shoots  a  bow  short,  and  lessens  stiU  his  stake 

■Ab  the  day  lessens,  and  his  life  with  it. 
Thy  children,  kindred,  friends,  upon  thee  call, 
Before  thy  Journey  fiiirly  part  with  all.' 

The  dangers  that  wait  on  suretyship,  and  the  madness  of  yielding  to 
its  pressing  importunities,  are  thus  boldly  delineated : 

'  TxT  be  not  surety.    If  thou  be  a  fiither. 

Lore  is  a  personal  debt.    I  cannot  give 
My  children's  right,  nor  ought  he  take  it ;  rather 

"Both  friends  should  die,  than  hinder  them  to  lire. 
Fathers  first  enter  bonds  to  nature's  ends, 
And  are  her  sureties  ere  they  are  friends'.' 

The  spirit  in  which  we  should  enter  the  hallowed  courts  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  set  forth  thus : 

'  When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  believe 
God  is  more  there  than  thou ;  for  thou  art  there 
Only  by  His  permission.    Then  beware, 
And  make  thyself  all  reverence  and  fear. 
Kneeling  ne'er  spoiled  silk  stockings  —  quit  thy  state: 
All  equu  are  witnin  the  church's  gate.' 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  make  farther  extracts  from  the  Porch. 
Enough  has  been  given  to  show  its  tone  and  character.  The  poems  called 
*The  Temple,'  thus  introduced,  are  a  series  of  devotional  songs  upon 
sacred  subjects,  overflowing  with  ardent  feeling,  and  manifesting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  piety  as  fervent  as  it  is  rare.  In  his  verses  on  Prayer,  we 
have  an  apt  illustration  of  our  author's  style  and  devotional  ardor : 
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'Pbatbr,  the  church*8  banque^  angels'  ue, 

GoD*8  breath  in  man  returning  to  his  mrth, 
The  soul  in  paraphrase,  heart  in  pilgrimage, 

The  Christian  s  plummet,  sounding  heaven  and  earth/ 

The  quiet  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  morn,  and  the  blessings  that  accom- 
pany it,  inyoke  such  lines  as  these : 

'0  DAT  most  calm,  most  bright ! 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud ; 
The  endorsement  of  supreme  delif  ht, 

Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time;  care's  balm  and  bay; 

The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light; 
Thj  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

<  Sundays  the  pillars  are 

On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies; 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 

And  hollow  rooms  with  vanities: 
They  are  the  fhiitful  beds  and  borders 

In  God's  rich  garden :  that  is  base 
Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

'The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 

Threadea  together  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 

Of  the  eternal,  glorious  Kimq. 
On  Sundays,  heaven's  door  stands  ope ; 

Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife, 
More  plentiful  tnan  hope.' 

In  his  verses  styled  the  ^  Odor,'  we  have  an  exemplification  of  the 
poet's  love  for  his  Divine  Master,  expressed  with  that  fervency  which 
betokens  the  sincerity  of  his  adoration : 

'How  sweetly  doth  My  I^tbb  sound — My  Mastbr! 
As  ambergris  leaves  a  rich  scent 

Unto  the  taster. 
So  do  these  words  a  sweet  content, 
An  oriental  fragrance  —  My  Mabtbk  ! ' 

The  little  poem  entitled  *Jssu,'  although  it  has  neither  the  merit  of 
smoothness  nor  any  poetical  beauty,  is  strongly  illustrative  of  the  purely 
saint-like  piety  of  the  author.  Dr.  Sanderson  was  enraptured  with  this 
little  produ<>tion,  and  used  to  style  it  *  a  gem  of  rare  conceit'  We  see 
nothing  in  it  to  warrant  the  praise.  It  certainly  has  no  other  merit  than 
the  fervor  it  manifests,  and  the  conceit  embodied  in  it  is  rude  and  far- 
fetched: 

J  E  s  u  : 

'  Jbsu  is  in  my  heart :  His  sacred  name 

Is  deeply  carved  tnere :  but  the  other  week 
A  ffreat  affliction  broke  the  little  frame 

Even  all  to  pieces,  which  I  went  to  seek ; 
And  first  I  found  the  comer,  where  was  '  I ; ' 

After  where,  '  es,'  and  next  where  '  u '  was  graved. 
When  I  had  got  these  parcels,  instantly 

I  set  me  down  to  spell  them,  and  perceived 
That  to  my  broken  heart  he  was  —  *  I  ease  you,' 
And  to  my  whole  is  'Jbsu.'  ' 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  make  farther  extracts.  Those  that  we 
have  given  illustrate  the  pious  ardor  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  give  evidence  of  some  claim  to  take  position  with 
the  minor  poets  of  his  day.    His  prose  compositions  undoubtedly  possess 
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more  merit  than  his  poetioal,  and  clearly  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries.  The  beautifal  simplicity  of  the  character  of 
.  our  poet  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  age.  His  disposition  was  of  a 
most  sweet  and  en^ging  nature,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  a  most 
saint-like  piety.  *  He  lived  like  a  saint,'  says  his  enthusiastic  biographer, 
old  Walton,  *•  and  like  a  saint  did  he  die.'  The  Sunday  before  his  death, 
raising  himself  from  his  bed,  he  called  for  his  instrument,  and,  having 
tuned  it,  played  and  sang  that  verse  from  his  poems,  commencing : 

'  Thk  SaDdajB  of  jnan's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  time'fi  string/ 

Like  the  dying  swan  : 

'As  death  darkened  his  eje  and  unplomed  his  wings, 
His  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings.' 

BurHngton,  JV*.  J.,  Juru  37. 


CHRISTMAS-COURTIN    G 

Geh-encbusted  gleams  the  forest, 

With  ice-diamonds  laden  low, 
And  beneath  the  traveller's  foot-step 

Crisp  is  crushed  the  frozen  snow ; 
Springmg  from  the  elm's  dark  colmnns, 

Netted  o'er  the  wintry  way, 
Hangs  a  lace  of  fairy  frost-work, 

Fretted  o*er  with  frozen  spray. 

Dancing  leaps  the  flickering  flame-b'ght 

Fitftu  measures  on  the  hearth ; 
Fervid  glows  its  fiery  centre. 

Crackling  with  a  quiet  mirth ; 
Gloomy  at  the  pleasant  fire-side, 

Hannted  by  corroding  care. 
Stand  I,  biddmg  back  the  phantoms 

Which  come,  pointing  to  despair. 

Bi^ht  before  me  sits  a  maiden 

With  a  sweet  and  earnest  face. 
In  whose  eyes'  dark  depths  are  written. 

Bright  revealings  that  I  trace ; 
For  their  purity  with  reverence, 

For  their  genius-birth  with  pride. 
For  their  tenderness  with  fonaness, 

Gazing  —  worshipping — I  sighed. 

Slight  her  fairy  form,  and  perfect 

In  its  rich  and  classic  mould, 
As  the  Grecian  statuary 

Won  to  life  from  marble  cold. 
*0h  1 '  I  murmured,  'could  I  more  her, 

Fill  her  heart  with  love*s  soft  glow, 
Sculptor  1  thou  wouldst  fall  below  me  — 

She  is  colder  than  the  snow. 
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Boariog  in  a  solemn  oadencA 

Peal  the  brazen-throated  bells, 
And  the  sleighs'  mad  merry  chorus 

Christmas'  joyous  anthem  swells ; 
Bursts  upon  mine  ear  its  musio : 

Ah  1  how  much  I  longed  to  tell 
How  far  sweeter  than  the  crystal 

Christmas-chime  her  accents  fell  I 

Before  that  hallowed  hour  never 

Had  the  maiden  known  my  thought ; 
Deemed  she  that  I  worshipped  power 

More  than  erring  mortal  ought, 
And,  nobler  than  Aladdiii,  sought 

For  glory  from  my  lantern's  slave ; 
But  she  ne*er  had  Imown  the  true  heart 

That  to  her  long  since  I  gave. 

Dancing  leaps  the  fllckerine 

Mockingly  from  blaze  and  coal ; 
But  no  glow  my  cheek  illumines ; 

Pallid  passion  sweeps  my  soul, 
Smiting  voiceless,  words  unuttered. 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart, 
As  the  lightning's  scathing  passage 

Desolates  each  vital  part 

She  learned  me  not  in  that  one  word 

My  faltering  tongue  could  speak, 
But  in  the  flashing  of  mine  eye. 

And  the  paleness  of  my  cheek : 
With  one  quick  glanoe  she  read  my  hearty 

That  it  throbbed  for  her  alone ; 
While  her  heaving  bosom  told  me 

Of  the  love  till  then  tmknown. 


Another  Christmas-day  the  pomp 

Of  its  Arctic  splendor  showers: 
Its  snowy  wreath  is  not  so  bright 

As  the  wreath  of  orange-flowers ;  < 
Nor  do  Christmas-bells  so  sweetly 

Ring  their  merry  matin  chime, 
As  she,  prattling  blithe  and  joyously 

Of  Uiat  other  Christmas-tmie. 


JfevhHaveiij  Conju 


I'm  a  pilgrim,  who  has  gathered, 

In  life*s  journey  sad  and  dim. 
The  fairest  rose  tnat  ever  blossomed 

From  its  lovely  parent-steuL 
I  have  placed  it  in  my  bosom, 

To  wear  it  there  for  aye. 
Guarding  me  from  evei^  danser, 

BrigtiUst  sunshine  of  my  day. 
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THACKERAY'S      WO  MEN. 

Thb  secret  of  Thackeray's  fiiilure  in  the  delineation  of  female  character 
is  embodied  in  the  following  sentences,  from  one  of  *  Mr.  Brown's  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man  about  Town : '  *A  set  has  been  made  against  clever 
women  from  all  time.  Take  all  Shakspeare's  heroines :  they  all  seem  to  me 
pretty  much  the  same — affectionate,  motherly,  tender — that  sort  of  thing. 
Take  Scott's  ladies,  and  other  writers ;  each  man  seems  to  draw  from  one 
model.  An  exquisite  slave  is  what  we  want ;  for  the  most  part  an  humble, 
flattering,  smiling,  child-loving,  tea-making,  piano-forte-playing  being; 
who  laughs  at  our  jokes,  however  old  they  may  be ;  coaxes  and  wheedles 
us  in  our  humors,  and  *■  fondly  lies  to  us  through  life.' ' 

Now,  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of  the  above  sentences  one  might  only 
see  the  vein  of  sarcastic  raillery  intended  to  characterize  these  burlesque 
letters  to  a  young  kinsman ;  but  take  them  in  connection  with  Thacke- 
ray's writings,  and  you  will  perceive  that  they  are  the  real  spirit,  the 
actual  embodiment,  of  his  positive  and  veracious  views  of  women,  their 
sphere,  condition,  and  duties.  These  ideas  and  opinions  regarding 
women  are  what  he  has  been  regularly  trained  and  bred  up  to  in  his 
heart  of  hearts.  There  is  a  sentiment  of  real  devotion  to  and  chivalrous 
admiration  of  woman  as  she  ought  to  be,  and  oftentimes  is,  notwithstanding 
these  conventionalities,  that  every  true  man  must  feel,  and  to  which  Thack- 
eray can,  upon  occasion,  give  utterance  in  dulcet  tones  and  beautifully- 
rounded  periods ;  but  he  has  been  so  trained  and  reared  amid  women  of 
this  tame  order,  this  low  stamp,  and  tutored  by  men  holding  these  lower- 
ing views  of  women,  that  he  cannot  bring  his  imagination  to  the  point 
of  conceiving,  or  his  pen  of  delineating,  a  fine  and  elevated  woman — a 
clever  one,  as  he  terms  her — though  his  man-heart  does  justice  to  her 
claims.  In  his  novels,  he  has  portrayed,  with  his  caustic  powers,  femi- 
nintc  personages,  neither  flesh-and-blood  women — for  they  have  not  a 
redeeming  trait  of  humanity,  nor  a  touch  of  nature — nor  demons ;  heart- 
less, soulless  figures,  that  glitter  and  amaze  us,  thrust  into  animation  and 
seeming  action  by  his  fine  strokes  of  satire,  brilliant  and  sarcastic  thrusts 
and  dashes  at  errors  and  frailties,  that  have  not  even  power  to  fill  us  with 
horror  or  disgust  as  a  really  bad  woman  would.  What  is  Beckey  Sharp  ? 
Is  she  a  living,  breathing  woman  f  Rather  a  concentration  of  all  the  vices, 
follies,  and  degrading  efforts  of  an  age,  draped  about  a  senseless  block, 
as  they  show  off  the  fashions  on  a  wooden  shape  in  a  shop.  And  yet 
his  attempted  portrayal  of  the  good  and  lovely  ones,  the  heroines  of 
his  books,  is  a  faithful  carrying  out  and  depicting  of  the  sentiments 
above  quoted.  So  insipid  and  tame  are  they  in  their  ^  humble,  smiling, 
flattering,  child-loving,  tea-making '  excellence,  as  to  be  dull  enough  in 
the  mere  perusal,  not  only  to  excuse  a  lover  like  George  (if  he  had  not 
been  so  insipid  himself)  for  lighting  his  cigars  with  her  billet-doux,  but 
also  to  make  every  girl  who  fain  would  become  a  heroine,  almost  rush 
into  Beckey  Sharp-ishness,  or  any  other  kind  of  sprite-like  mischief, 
rather  than  be  one  of  those  same  good,  sweet,  gentle  Amelias,  even  with 
the  prospect  of  such  an  undying,  never-failing  attachment  as  that  of  a 
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Major  Sugarplums.  Men  must  aiUl  nature's  impulses,  urging  their  ad- 
miration of  the  real  woman,  in  obedience  to  the  received  and  accredited 
spirit,  laws,  and  opinions  of  society  and  the  age ;  and  if  authors  vnriie  down 
to  the  level  that  has  compelled  Thackeray,  in  spite  of  his  better  nature, 
to  make  his  heroines  the  heartless,  insipid  beings  they  are,  yet  it  is 
the  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  such  views  and  principles  in  regard  to 
women  by  men,  whom  they  are  born  to  serve,  to  please,  to  love,  and  to 
endeavor  to  delight,  that  makes  so  many  of  them  seemingly  what  they 
are,  *•  humble,  flattering,  tea-making,  piano-playing  deceivers ; '  and  more 
talent,  more  time,  art,  ingenuity,  and  patience  are  necessary  to  per- 
vert nature's  master-pieces  of  love  and  tenderness  into  this  *  senseless, 
silly,  deceptive  mother  and  slave,  than,  with  open  manliness,  enlightened 
views,  and  a  free  and  generous  insight  into  her  capacities  and  position, 
man  —  her  brother-probationist,  ere  he  becomes  her  lord  —  might  have 
expended  to  form  an  open,  upright,  candid,  truth-loving,  fervent,  devoted 
woman,  wife,  friend ;  forbearing  to  faults,  tender  to  frailties,  forgiving 
to  errors ;  devoted  with  keener,  and  livelier,  and  humbler,  because  more 
expansive,  love  to  his  welfare,  his  honor,  and  his  interest 

Oh  1  cannot  men  see  and  feel  wherein  this  error  lies,  and  conquer  it, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  hearts,  homes,  and  of  their  uubom  sons  ?  When 
standing  together  on  the  home-hearth  in  the  holy  twilight's  deepening 
gloom,  drawing  nearer  to  each  other  tenderly  as  the  night-shades  deepen 
and  the  day  dedines,  ere  the  candle-light  flares  on  them,  would  it  lessen 
the  softness,  derogate  from  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  this  hour  of 
love,  if  each — that  young  husband,  that  up-looking,  confiding  wife — had, 
in  that  shadowy  hour — unseen,  except  to  the  answering  heart  that  con- 
sciously knew  it — a  brow  clear,  unclouded,  serene  with  truth,  earnest 
truth,  loving  truth,  human  truth,  stamped  on  it,  so  that  in  after-coming 
years  neither  might  quail  or  blanch  beneath  the  down-cast,  averted 
glance  of  the  other,  for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  commandments,  lesser 
or  greater,  sacred  to  both ! 

But  to  return  to  Thackeray's  sentiments  on  this  subject  He  may 
unchallenged  assert  that  Scott's  ladies  are  many  of  them  as  he  describ^ 
and  believes ;  for  it  was  the  error,  the  want,  in  Scott's  brilliant  depictings 
of  life's  pageantries,  that  these  low  views  of  women  scarcely  ever  allowed 
him  to  do  justice  to  himself  or  to  his  heroines,  the  actual  love-heroines 
of  his  novels.  Those  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  tales,  are  led  to  the 
altar,  and,  in  the  true  Prince-and-Cinderella  style,  are  united  to  the 
heroes  in  all  due  form,  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony,  are  rarely,  in  any 
of  his  works,  the  women  of  heart,  soul,  character,  and,  withal,  true  woman- 
liness, who,  as  a  delineator  of  human  nature,  under  a  necessity  to  make 
his  book  interesting,  he  was  forced  to  describe  as  they  are,  and  around 
whom  entwine  every  interest  and  warm  affection  of  the  reader.  Yet,  as 
a  man  reared  and  tutored  by  custom  and  the  force  of  received  opinions 
he  dared  not  brave,  with  the  usual  clap-trap  necessary  for  stage-effect, 
after  rousing  our  sympathies  for,  entwining  our  minds  by,  and  enchaining 
our  hearts  to  one  of  those  noble  exhibitions  of  woman  as  she  might,  ought 
to  be,  and  oftentimes  is,  he  leads  us  gradually  down  from  the  height  of 
this  well-placed  admiration  and  noble  aspiration,  causing  glowing  feelings, 
by  slowly-winding  descent  to  the  worldly  termination  of  necessity — for 
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the  hero  to  marry  the  tame  piece  of  smiling  propriety,  capable  of 
becoming  all  that  Thackeray  describes,  and  who  has  for  this  purpose, 
through  these  pages,  in  a  shadowy,  impalpable  manner,  only  made  us 
aware  of  another  presence  beside  the  real  woman,  to  be  ready  at  the  dose 
for  the  approved  and  expected  consummation. 

Who — what  man  even — has  not  felt  indignant  that,  despite  the 
strong  prejudices  of  the  age  against  her  name  and  nation,  and  the. 
prestige  of  Rowena's  royal  Saxon  descent,  the  noble,  queenly  Rebecca 
should  be  calmly  put  aside  for  the  fitir-haired  Saxon  lady  —  Flora 
Maclvor  for  Rose  Bradwardine9  Even  little  Fenella  seems  wronged, 
and  oh !  how  many  others  I  Die  Vernon  alone,  of  all  his  lady-heroines, 
acts  out  her  part,  and  shines  throughout  the  book,  from  first  to  last,  the 
sole,  sole  charm ;  and  why  ?  Because,  forsooth,  her  fine  abilities  are  per- 
mitted to  be  more  than  half  obscured  by  her  physical  powers  and  abilities, 
horsemanship,  etc  Jeanie  Deans,  of  course,  is  below  the  mark.  Scott 
could  allow  that  a  true  woman,  in  her  grade  of  life,  might  be  as  clever 
as  she  could ;  but  even  here  the  wilful,  wayward,  spoiled  ^auty  is  the  love- 
heroine.  Though  Scott's  manly  and  chivalric  heart  allows  the  existence 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  slowing  specimens  of  woman,  and  though  his 
imagination  and  pencil  depict  such,  yet  his  worldly  self,  the  educated  man 
and  calculating  Scotsman,  withdraws  prudently  from  all  such  the  crown- 
ing point  of  woman's  glory  —  love,  and  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  leading 
to  marriage.  And  why  ?  Because  they  were  not  capable  of  carrmng 
out  into  daily  life  and  practice,  with  firm  and  gentle  devotion,  tneir 
duty  as  women  f  No ;  but  because  men  have  for  ages  allowed  them- 
selves so  low  a  standard  of  moral  excellence,  that  even  in  those  instances 
of  rare  intellectual  endowments  they  dare  not  put  themselves  on  a  level 
in  daily  contact  with  a  clear-sighted  woman  of  pure  and  elevated  views. 

It  is  not  that  men  are  so  mean  or  narrow  in  their  range  of  vision,  or 
do  not  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  high  excellence,  that  they  will  not 
allow  a  rival  near  the  throne  of  m  ental  supremacy.  Nature  has  so 
distmctly  marked  their  supremacy  in  points  essential  for  duty  in  their 
different  spheres,  that  few  men,  even  of  limited  capacity,  but  must  be 
conscious  of  a  difference  of  powers.  Allowing  their  superiority  in  many 
respects  over  women  of  fine  intellects,  they  never  can  interfere  with 
each  other,  their  powers  and  the  needs  for  their  exercise  are  so  diverse. 
The  whole  error  exists  and  has  arisen  from  defective  moral  training  in 
men  for  untold  ages ;  lowering  the  standard  of  excellence  at  which  mey 
are  to  aim,  and  lessening  their  responsibility,  and  the  force  of  moral  per- 
ceptions of  right.  Here  lies  the  evil.  Let  but  a  Decalogue  be  acknowl- 
edged for  men  as  well  as  women ;  let  but  both  sexes  be  trained  to  clear 
and  earnest  views  of  right,  truth,  and  duty,  and  there  need  be  no  clashing 
or  collision  of  interests,  or  jealous  claims  for  superiority.  Men  will 
have  manliness  enough  to  see,  to  feel,  to  admire,  to  allow  and  ac- 
knowledge the  beauty,  purity,  refining  and  beneficial  influence  of  clear, 
high-minded,  right-principled  women ;  will  know  that  bread  and  pud- 
dings can  be  as  well  concocted,  and  buttons  and  braids  as  neatly  put  on, 
by  a  woman  of  such  qualifications,  as  by  one  who  has  Striven  earnestly 
to  be  a  wheedling,  fondling,  lying  one  through  life ;  and  woman  will  look 
up  with  delighted  reverence  and  proper  homage  to  her  lord,  her  governor, 
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her  king,  in  the  broad  place  of  rightful  head  and  soperior,  where  God 
and  nature  placed  him.  It  is  the  false  basis  upon  which  each  is  placed 
by  the  accumulated  defective  training  of  ages,  that  renders  it  neoessaiy 
for  men  to  ignore,  despise,  and  contemn  —  or  endeavor  to  do  so — all  intel- 
lectual women ;  and  necessary  for  intellectual  women  to  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  more  than  half  afraid  or  ashamed  to  show  it,  and  conse- 
quently, as  Thackeray  says,  *  fondly  lie '  through  life. 

But  Shakspeare — Shakspeare  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  with 
writers  who  are  not  beyond  or  above  their  age  I  —  Shakspeare  1  he  who 
wrote  for  the  whole  world,  for  all  ages — of  all  men,  for  him  to  be 
accused  of  having  drawn  ^affectionate,  motherly,  that  sort-of-thing 
women  1^  Shakspeare!  we  do  indeed  view  all  things  through  the  color- 
ing of  the  glasses  that  necessity,  education,  or  habit  induce  us  to  wear. 
Shakspeare  I  what  play  of  his  is  there  in  which  the  women — the  clever^ 
really  clever^  brilliant,  noble,  gifted,  talented  women,  right  women — are 
not  the  main  spring  of  the  plot ;  the  more  than  half  essential  charm  of 
the  whole,  which  removed,  the  play  would  seem  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able ?  Change  them,  and  try  the  effect  Replace  Portia,  in  the  *  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,'  by  one  of  those  tame,  motherly,  deceiving  dames^  and 
where  is  the  play — the  interest,  power,  force?  Even  Nerissa  and 
Jessica  —  remove  them  and  insert  in  their  places  insipid  Amelias,  and 
see  the  effect,  and  how  every  other  character  would  fail  in  interest ! 

«here  can  a  specimen  of  more  noble  womanhood,  in  the  whole  range 
eratnr«,  be  shown  than  Portia,  with  her  wit,  her  brilliant  sallies,  her 
intellectual  riches,  her  clear,  cool  judgment,  keen  perception  I  And  did 
Shakspeare  allow  the  possession  of  these  qualities  to  lessen  her  attractive- 
ness as  a  woman ;  her  gentle,  fervent,  earnest,  tender  devotion  and  sub- 
mission to  her  bosom's  lord,  to  whom  she  gave  herself  so  fireely  and  so 
beautifully  ?  No  1  but  Bassanio  was  a  man  worthy  to  be  loved  by  such 
a  woman  as  Portia ;  and  therefore  he  gloried  in  her  glory.  He  feared 
not  her  rivalry ;  he  knew  still  that,  as  in  every  true  woman's  heart  and 
character,  the  lightest  light,  the  clearest  radiance,  was  that  derived  from 
him  who  was  to  love  and  cherish  her — her  husband ;  and  that  the  beams 
of  his  excellence  and  glory  must,  as  the  sun's  rays  do,  illuminate  and 
display,  in  softened  splendor,  the  mountains,  hills,  vales,  and  waters  of 
the  moon,  which,  without  the  possession  of  these  inherent  qualities,  would 
not  by  half  so  well  reflect  it  from  arid  moor  or  desert  sand.  Look 
through  the  whole  range  of  his  plays :  is  one  woman  made  capable  of 
interesting  our  sympathies  or  winning  our  admiration,  in  whatever  cir- 
cumstances placed,  without  the  charms  of  intellect  and  cultivated  mental 
Acuities  ?  Where  is  Isabella,  in  her  holy  beauty  and  her  far-searching 
glance  of  fearless  rectitude?  Rosalind,  with  her  powers  of  wit  and  win- 
ning brightness?  Beatrice,  even,  in  her  sparkling,  diamond-jewelled 
robe  of  raillery  and  talent,  shows  through  its  folds  and  brilliancy  fresh- 
glowing  gleams  of  real  woman's  heart  as  well  as  will. 

And  thus  will  it  ever  be :  a  clever  woman  beneath  the  protecting  segis 
of  a  noble  man,  if  not  seemingly  so  brilliant  as  herself,  yet  feels  that  uie 
potoer  is  there,  the  strength ;  and  beneath  the  overshadowing  segis  of 
his  beaming,  fostering  love,  such  a  woman  will  live  and  breathe  only 
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gently  to  bless,  soften,  and  purify ;  and  man  —  yes,  men^  the  world  —  will 
yet  see  these  enshrouding  mists  of  pollution  vanish  away,  and  prove  that 
the  error  is  not  in  women,  or  in  their  being  *  clever  women,'  but  in  tnen 
being  trained  to  false  views  of  life,  duty,  and  selfl 


L      I      N      B      8 

TO      OSB      WHO      WILL      UMDEB8TAKD      THEM. 

Tbs  silver  tongue  strikes  one^ 

And  8oft]y  hums  the  smitten  bell. 
As 't  were  a  bee  within  a  flower, 

A  hidden  brook  within  a  delL 

And  like  a  snowy  sail  that 's  bound 

For  pleasant  ieJes  beyond  the  sea, 
My  brain  drops  down  the  tide  of  dreams, 

Freighted  with  golden  thoughts  of  thee. 

The  rustling  of  an  aiir  wing, 

The  toueh  of  hand  1  eannot  see. 
By  these  sweet  tokens  think  I  still 

Thy  spirit  hovers  over  me. 

'My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they*re  shut ; ' 

i  see  a  landscape  broad  and  green, 
With  hills  that  in  the  sun-set  glow, 
And  waving  groves  and  de&  between. 

I  see  the  cot  where  I  would  live ; 

It  stands  within  a  leafy  nook 
That 's  haunted  by  th^  wild-bird's  song. 

The  ripple  of  a  babbling  brook. 

It  hath  a  quaint  and  ancient  air ; 

The  lichen  bangs  upon  the  eaves^ 
And  up  the  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 

With  all  its  wealth  of  shady  leaver 

And  there  the  yellow-girdled  bee 

Ooes  humming  gaily  to  her  toil ; 
It  is  a  blessed  realm  of  peace. 

Far  from  earth's  discord  and  turmoil 

Beside  the  open  window  sit8» 

Half  hidden  by  the  trailing  vine, 
The  guardian-angel  of  that  home ; 

And  oh,  that  face  I  those  saint-like  eyes  are  thine  f 

ErU,Pa.  O.  V.  M.xn*«. 
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JOURNEYINGS     IN     SPAIN. 


Mbstino  with  some  American  friends  at  Aranjaez,  I  proposed  to  them 
to  hire  a  private  conveyance  to  Granada,  which  would  enable  us  to  stop 
at  our  pleasure,  and  to  see  more  of  the  country  and  people  than  if  we 
took  the  diligence,  which  travels  night  and  day.  I  therefore  consulted 
with  mine  host,  who  thought  the  thing  practicable ;  and  we  sallied  forth 
in  search  of  a  vehiculum.  After  inspecting  several  curious,  antiquated 
four-wheeled  machines,  we  fixed  upon  one  which  we  thought  would  prove 
most  convenient  for  our  journey,  and  forthwith  struck  a  bargain  witn  the 
owner. 

The  next  morning  at  day-light,  our  coach,  drawn  by  three  stout  mules, 
driven  by  a  gayly-dressed  eochero^  appeared  before  the  hotel-door ;  and 
fortified  with  a  good  breakfast,  we  set  forward  upon  our  journey. 

We  were  now  about  to  enter  La  Mancha,  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
the  famous  Don  Quixote  and  his  honest,  faithful  Sancho  Panza.  This 
province,  like  the  Gastiles,  forms  a  part  of  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Spain.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  roams  over  a  vast  expanse  of  treeless, 
mountainous  steppes,  scorched  up  by  the  summer's  heat,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  fuTy  of  the  cutting  wintry  blasts.  The  towns  are  few,  and  without 
interest ;  and  the  wretched  villages  are.  inhabited  by  a  poorly-clad  and 
half-starved-lookinff  race  of  laborers. 

Passing  through  a  rocky  gorge  of  Tolcanic  hills,  we  soon  reached 
Ocana,  an  uninteresting  town,  containing  a  population  of  about  five 
thousand  persons.  Continuing  our  way,  we  also  passed  Madrilejos,  a 
town  of  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at 
Puerto  Lapiche,  a  small,  dirty-looking  place,  where  we  spent  a  most 
uncomfortable  night  in  a  shocking  poioaa* 

The  next  morning,  at  day-light,  we  continued  our  route,  and  the  coun- 
try, if  any  thing,  appeared  to  grow  more  uninteresting,  and  the  inhabitants 
more  poverty-stricken.  About  mid-day  we  arrived  at  the  Venta  de  Que- 
sada^  which  the  Don  mistook  for  a  castle,  and  where  he  performed  his 
vigil-of-arms,  and  was  knighted  by  the  inn-keeper.  This  is  a  miserable 
one-story  mud  or  adobie  hut,  used  at  present  as  a  barrack  for  the  civil 
guard  stationed  on  this  part  of  the  highway. 

The  house  is  perhaps  little  changed  since  the  day  it  was  sketched  by 
Cervantes.  The  well  is  still  there  where  he  makes  the  old  knight  per- 
form his  vigil-of-arms;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  original  one,  for  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  ValdepeSas,  a  town  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  where  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  very  coai- 
fortable  inn. 

I  have  before  remarked  the  want  of  fire-places  in  Spanish  houses,  and 
after  a  very  short  experience,  I  found  out  that  the  kitchen  was  a  most 
capital  place  to  warm  one's  self  after  a  long  ride,  and  to  smoke  a  cigar 
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after  sapper.  lodeed,  in  the  small  towns,  the  kitchen  is  quite  a  fashion- 
able place  of  resort,  where  I  have  picked  up  much  useful  information,  and 
made  many  agreeable  and  valuable  acquaintances.  In  this  very  place, 
I  had  hardly  seated  myself  on  the  cosy  stone  bench  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner, before  a  young  gentleman  in  white  vest  and  white  gloves,  who  was 
sipping  a  cup  of  chocolate,  fell  into  conversation  with  me,  and  finding  me 
to  be  a  stranger,  invited  me  to  a  society-ball  to  be  given  that  evening, 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  managers.  I  accepted  his  invitation  wiui 
mudti  pleasure,  and  passed  a  most  agreeable  evening  among  the  UiU  of 
Valdepefias.    So  much  fqr  an  acquaintance  made  in  the  kitchen. 

Valdepefias  is  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  is  said  to  be  the  product 
of  the  Burgundy  vine,  transplanted  into  Spain.  It  is  a  red  wine,  of  a  rich 
fruity  flavor,  and  when  drunk  on  the  spot,  is  most  delicious ;  but  when 
transported,  it  is  put  into  pig^kins^  which  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable 
taite. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  with  pig-skins  filled  with  this 
ruddy  wine  that  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  created  such  havoc,  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  inn-keeper. 

Mine  host  was  a  vine-grower,  and  had  4  bodega  or  wine-cellar  in  his 
establishment,  which  he  invited  me  to  visit  The  wine  was  contained  in 
immense  ttnajas,  or  earthen- ware  jars,  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of 
a  goodly  rotundity.  A  boy  placed  a  ladder  against  one  of  these,  and 
ascended  to  the  top  with  a  tumbler,  which  he  filled  with  the  sparkling 
liquor,  and  handed  to  me.  It  was  delicious,  and  I  drank  nearly  the  whole 
of  it.  He  went  on  a  little  farther,  and  ascended  another  jar,  where  he 
filled  and  handed  me  the  glass,  of  which  I  likewise  partook.  The  opera- 
tion was  repeated  the  thi^  time ;  and  as  I  saw  no  end  to  the  different 
vintages  the  old  gentleman  wished  me  to  taste,  my  politeness  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  and  I  was  obliged  to  decline  taking  any  more,  at  the  risk 
of  offending  him. 

From  y^depefias  we  proceeded  to  La  Carolina,  passing  through  the 
small  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  leaving  dreary  La  Mancha  through  its 
natural  gate-way,  Despefla  perroi.  Passing  through  this  narrow  moun- 
tain-gorge, we  were  welcomed  into  fair  Andalusia  by  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  sun-sets  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  whole  west  was  of  that 
glorious  gold-and-crimson  hue,  deepened  towards  the  horizon,  which  is 
only  seen  in  these  southern  latitades.  We  had  now  arrived  on  the 
threshold  of  tropical  vegetation.  We  leave  the  barren,  treeless  steppes 
of  La  Mancha  for  those  blooming  valleys  where  the  olive  and  the  grace- 
ful palm  beautify  the  landscape. 

This  is  the  province  of  song  and  of  the  dance ;  of  the  sequidilla,  the 
bolero,  and  the  fandango ;  and  the  hotrbed  of  the  smuggler,  the  bull- 
fighter, and  the  bandit  The  inhabitants  are  gay,  social,  and  without 
formality  —  the  very  opposites  of  those  grave,  dignified  Dons  of  Castile 
and  La  Mancha.  • 

At  Carolina,  a  neat-looking  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  we  found 
a  good  inn,  where  we  remained  all  night  After  a  tolerable  supper,  our 
land-lady  sent  out  for  a  couple  of  her  neighbors,  very  pretty  dark-eyed 
Seftanlaty  who  gave  us  a  specimen  of  Andalusian  dancing,  to  the  music 
of  a  guitar,  struck  by  no  less  a  personage  than  our  coehero.    They  per- 
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formed  the  fandango,  the  sequidilla,  and  the  bolero,  with  a  grace  and  an 
abandon  which  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled  on  the  stages  of  London 
oir  Paris.    These  were  the  originals,  the  others  only  the  copies. 

Leaving  Oarc^ina,  we  traversed  a  hilly  country,  passing  through  a  few 
small  villages  and  the  miserable-looking  town  of  Bailen.  Just  beyond 
this  place  we  stopped  at  a  small  road-side  inn,  to  rest  and  feed  our  ani* 
mals.  Here  we  found  assembled  several  engineers,  engaged  in  superin- 
tending repairs  upon  the  road,  one  of  whom  was  endeavoring  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  ano&er  for  a  gun.  The  one  who  wished  to  purchase  asked 
permission  to  test  the  piece,  and  it  was  forthwith  loaded,  and  a  mark  put 
up  at  some  thirty  yards  distant.  The  gun  was  fired  at  the  mark,  but 
unfortunately  more  of  the  contents  issued  through  the  touch-hole  than 
through  the  end  of  the  barrel ;  the  nipple  was  carried  away,  which  grazed 
the  individual's  head,  and  passed  through  the  rim  of  his  hat  It  wi^  a 
most  wonderful  escape;  and  the  engineer  attributed  it  to  a  miracle,  and 
immediately  went  into  the  inn  to  search  the  calendar  for  the  saint  on 
whose  day  it  had  taken  place,  promising  all  manner  of  offerings  to  him. 
It  never  entered  into  this  mans  head  to  thank  God  for  his  escape;  he 
could  go  no  farther  than  the  saint  of  the  day,  who  was  so  obscure  that 
he  did  not  even  know  his  name. 

Continuing  our  way,  toward  evening  we  perceived  Jaen  in  the  dis- 
tance, lying  under  its  castle-mounted  hill,  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  we 
entered  the  gates  of  this  venerable  old  town.  Our  coehero  took  us  to  the 
inn  of  El  Santo  Bostro,  when  we  told  him  to  take  us  to  the  Cafe  Nuevo. 
We  did  not  perceive  our  error  until  we  had  alighted ;  when  one  of  our 
party  became  very  much  incensed,  and  took  the  coehero  to  task  for  bring- 
mg  us  to  the  wrong  place.  The  land-lady  in  the  meantime  had  come 
out  to  the  door,  but  upon  finding  the  state  of  the  case,  immediately  re- 
tired. Our  coehero  got  very  sulky  under  the  scolding ;  said  *  he  did  not 
know  where  the  Caf^i  Nuevo  was,  and  that  the  Santo  Rostio  was  the 
best  poaada  in  the  town.' 

And  this  was  all  true  enough ;  for  we  found  out,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
Caf6  Nuevo  had  been  out  of  existence  for  several  years.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, we  had  so  much  affronted  the  land-lady  of  the  Santo  Ro8tro,that 
she  refused  to  take  us  into  her  house.  This  was  terrible  news,  after  our 
long  fast  and  hard  day's  ride.  Bvit  what  was  to  be  done?  Our  spokes- 
man, after  the  ill-humor  he  had  at  first  manifested,  could  say  nothing  to 
mollify  the  enraged  dame,  and  there  appeared  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
sleep  out  all  night  in  our  coach.  As  a  last  resort,  I  thought  I  would 
attack  the  old  lady  in  a  different  way ;  for  I  kaid  often  heard  it  said,  that 
in  Andalusia  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  an  inn  with  your  hat  in  your 
hand :  therefore,  stepping  up  to  her,  I  made  a  polite  bow,  and  said  there 
must  be  some  misunderstanding  in  the  matter ;  that  we  were  strangers, 
and  that  we  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  language ;  and  that  it  was 
doubtless  ewing  to  this  that  my  friend  and  the  coehero  had  differed  as 
regards  the  house  we  were  to  stop  at  I  begged  she  would  not  take  any 
offence  at  what  had  passed,  for  none  was  intended ;  and,  making  a  low 
bow,  I  turned  to  enter  the  carriage.  This  co9q>  de  grace  was  successful. 
She  invited  us  all  to  get  out,  gave  us  the  most  comfortable  rooms  in  the 
house,  and  treated  us  with  the  utmost  attention  during  our  stay. 
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As  the  Santo  Rostro  is  the  type  of  an  Andalusian  inn,  it  may  not  be 
nninteresting  for  those  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  Spain,  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  it.  A  large  arched  door-way,  which  served  alike  for  man  and 
beast,  gave  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  house.  On  one  side  of  this  was 
the  stable,  and  on  the  other  the  kitchen,  without  any  partition  between 
them.  Opposite  the  great  entrance  was  the  stair-case  leading  to  the 
npper  part  of  the  building,  devoted  to  the  lodging  of  the  better  dass  of 
travellers. 

The  rooms  were  small,  and  without  mat  or  carpet  to  cover  the  rough 
tile>floor ;  and  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  cot,  whereon  was  a  very  hard 
bed,  and  two  chairs,  upon  one  of  which  there  was  a  very  small  basin  and 
pitcher.  This  want  of  the  appliances  of  the  toilet  is  noticed  throughout 
Spain,  but  especially  in  Andalusia,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  holy 
horror  against  ablution.  Among  the  Moors,  cleanliness  is  a  part  of  their 
religion ;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  avoiding  all  the  abominations  of  that 
hated  race,  have  rushed  on  the  other  extreme  in  this  particular. 

Having  arrived  after  a  long  fast,  as  soon  as  we  had  inspected  our 
apartments,  I  descended  to  the  kitchen  to  forage  for  supper ;  for  in  a 
Spanish  inn  no  smiling  land-lord  comes  to  inquire  into  your  wants.  Every 
one  is  indifferent  to  your  coming  and  your  going,  and  whatever  you  get 
appears  to  be  granted  as  a  favor.  Around  the  fire  were  seated  a  half 
doxen  muleteers,  whose  dark  features,  lighted  up  by  a  few  smouldering 
embers  upon  the  hearth,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  so  many  cut^ 
throats.  But,  with  that  innate  politeness  of  the  Spaniard  toward  a 
stranger,  they  all  rose  and  offered  me  the  best  place  in  the  chimney- 
comer. 

On  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  larder,  our  hostess  informed  me  there 
were  partridges ;  and  these  the  traveller  will  find  a  standing  dish  through- 
out Spain.    Now  a  partridge  is  a  very  good  bird  when  properly  cooked, 
but  when  stewed  in  one  of  those  small  round  earthen-ware  pots  called  a ' 
puchero,  with  garlic  and  rancid  oil,  it  is  most  execrable. 

^Is  there  any  thing  else,  SenoraP  said  L 

*Tes,  your  worship,  there  are  eggs,  out  of  which  I  will  make  you  a 
nice  omelel' 

*Bueno  /  I  will  take  the  omelet ;  and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give 
us  some  bread  and  grapes,  we  will  be  much  obliged  to  you.' 

Preparations  were  forthwith  begun  for  the  omelet  A  huge  frying-pan 
was  taJcen  down  from  the  wall  and  placed  over  the  fire,  into  which  was 
put  a  large  piece  of  dirty-looking  lard ;  by  the  time  the  grease  had  be- 
come boiling-hot,  the  eggs  were  prepared  and  poured  into  the  pan.  One 
side  of  the  omelet  being  done,  the  pan  was  lifted  from  the  fire,  when 
immediately  every  one  rose  and  retreated,  as  if  they  had  received  an 
electric  shock. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  movement  was  soon  made  evident  In  order 
to  turn  this  immense  omelet  on  the  other  side,  the  hostess^  gave  a  flirt  to 
the  pan,  which  caused  the  mass  to  turn  a  somerset  in  the  air  and  fall 
again  into  the  scalding  fat,  which  it  spattered  about  in  all  directions. 
One  unlucky  wight  received  some  of  the  burning  liquid  in  bis  face,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  apparently  to  the  great 
gratification  of  the  land-lady,  whose  sour-looking  countenance  relaxed  for 
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a  momeDt  into  a  smile.  After  our  meagre  supper  at  the  Santo  Ros- 
tro — which  was  nevertheless  much  enjoyed,  for  it  was  well  seasoned  with 
the  sauce  of  hunger — we  retired  for  the  night;  and  although  our  beds 
were  on  a  par  with  the  other  accommodations,  this  did  not  prevent  us 
from  enjoymg  sweet  repose. 

Jaen  is  an  old  Moorish  town,  containing  about  seventeen  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  standing  like  a  sen- 
tinel at  the  entrance  of  the  mountain-gorge  which  leads  to  Granada.  It 
has  a  pretty  alameda,  and  a  handsome  cathedral,  which  was  built  in 
1525.  That  great  relic,  the  Santo  Boatro,  the  Holy  Face  of  outSavioub 
impressed  upon  the  handkerchief  of  Santa  Veronica,  when  she  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  His  brow,  is  contained  in  the  cathedral,  and  shown 
publicly  on  stated  occasions.  I  endeavored  to  get  the  sacristan  to  show 
it  to  me,  but  he  said  it  was  impossible  without  an  order  from  the  bishop. 

After  leaving  Jaen,  our  next  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Campillo  de 
Arenas,  the  road  passing  through  a  beautiful  valley,  where  the  hedge  was 
of  gigantic  aloes,  and  the  graceful  palm-tree  added  a  charm  to  the  novel 
and  picturesque  landscape.  Continuing  our  journey,  the  valley  widened 
as  we  advanced ;  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  its  crest  of  eternal  snow  rose 
before  us ;  and  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gilded  the  beautiful 
scene,  fair  Granada  appeared  in  view.  Seated  at  the  base  of  several  hills, 
with  the  beautiful  rega,  or  plain,  spread  out  before  it,  the  snowy  moun- 
tains in  the  back-ground,  and  the  far-famed  Alhambra  looming  from  its 
lofty  eminence,  it  formed  one  of  the  most  enchanting  scenes  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  and  well  merits  the  boast  of  the  Granadians,  who  say  : 

*  QuiKN  DO  hft  Yisto  a  Gnmada^ 
No  ha  Tisto  a  nada.' 

The  first  o^ect  of  attention  was  the  Alhambra,  which  the  Moors  styled 
the  Palace  of  JPearls.  This  immense  structure  is  built  upon  an  eminence 
which  overhangs  the  city,  and  the  long  lines  of  tapia^  or  reddish  mud- 
walls  and  towers  which  surround  it,  disappoint  the  stranger,  and  give  him 
littie  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  interior.  The  Moors  adopted  this  plain 
exterior  for  their  palaces  to  avert  the  effects  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  to  mask 
the  interior  splendor  of  the^r  abodes  of  oriental  voluptuousness. 

Ascending  a  steep  street,  I  arrived  at  La  Pueria  de  los  OranadaSj  a 
large  stone  gate-way  which  gives  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the  Alham 
bra.  Continuing  my  ascent  through  avenues  of  stately  trees,  where  the 
sound  of  fountains  and  running  waters  produced  a  pleasing  effect  on  the 
mind,  which  prepared  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  enchanted  spot,  I 
arrived  at  La  Pueria  de  Justicia,  the  Gate  of  Judgment,  where  formerly 
the  king,  as  in  the  east,  dispensed  justice.  Over  the  horse-shoe  arch  of 
the  gate-way  is  seen  a  hand  and  a  key.  The  first  of  these  symbols  was 
probably  intended  to  represent  power;  and  the  second,  which  is  the  graat 
emblem  of  Mussulman  faith,  denotes  the  authority  given  to  the  Prophet 
to  open  and  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  and  hell. 

Passing  onward  through  the  gate,  and  thence  through  a  narrow  wtUl- 
enclosed  lane,  I  entered  the  Patio  de  los  Algihee^  or  the  Court  of  the  Cis- 
terns, under  which  are  immense  tanks  filled  from  the  river  Darro,  which 
supplies  the  most  wholesome  water  to  the  city.     To  the  left  of  thia 
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deserted,  half-niioed  eouit,  arise  a  long  line  of  walls  and  towers.  One  of 
(he  latter  is  La  Foue  de  la  Vela,  where  tradition  says  the  Christian 
flag  was  first  hoisted  over  these  Mussulman  walls.  The  view  from  this 
tower  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  the  eye  ever  gas^d  upon.  Below  lies 
£ur  Granada,  with  its  palaces,  its  churches,  and  its  gardens;  and  beyond 
expands  the  ever^ blooming  Vega,  stndded  with  villas  and  villages,  and 
enclosed  by  mountain*waIls,  from  whose  snowy  crests  flow  numerous 
fertilizing  streams,  gleaming  like  burnished  silver  amid  the  green  fields 
To  the  left  rise  the  snow-capped  Alpujanas ;  then  the  distant  sierra  of 
Alhama;  then  the  gorge  of  Loja;  while  to  the  right  is  the  distant 
monntain-chain  of  Jaen. 

On  the  lefi-hand  side  of  the  Patio  de  los  Algibes  stands  the  palace  of 
Charles  Y.,  who,  Vandal-like,  pulled  down  the  beautiful  winter-palace  of 
the  Moore,  to  construct  an  abortion  in  its  place,  which  has  never  been 
finished.  The  building  is  in  the  Gneco-Romano  style,  and  consists  of  a 
square  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  The  portals  and  windows  of  the 
three  fi»^ades  are  elegantly  ornamented  with  basso-relievos,  which  are  of 
a  moat  exquisite  workmanship.  Passing  a  beautiful  vestibule,  you  enter  a 
drcttlar  court  surrounded  by  a  portiqo,  sustained  by  Doric  columns.  This 
court  is  used  at  present  as  a  work-shop  for  galley^^lares,  who  spin  twine 
in  the  spot  which  the  most  powerful  monaidb  of  the  worid  intended  to 
make  his  home,  and  to  surround  himself  with  all  that  the  age  could  pro- 
duce in  art  and  luxury. 

The  entrance  to  the  summer-palace  of  the  Moore  lies  in  a  comer,  hidden 
from  view  by  the  palace  of  the  Emperor.  A  modest  door,  like  the  door 
of  a  potaday  ushere  the  visitor  into  this  fairy-like  edifice.  On  one  side  of 
the  door  hung  a  string,  which  I  pulled,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  small, 
ill-looking  man  opned  to  me,  and  I  entered  the  Patio  de  los  Arayanes^ 
or  the  Court  of  Myrtles.  The  form  of ''this  court  is  an  oblong  square,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  basin  of  water  of  the  same  shape, 
announded  by  myrtles,  and  fringed  with  a  narrow  bed  of  flowers.  The 
beholder  is  at  once  enchanted  with  the  novel  and  beautiful  scene.  The 
alender  marble  columns  which  support  the  light  porticoes  surrounding  the 
court ;  the  wonderful  lace-like  workmanship  in  plaster  which  embellishes 
the  portals,  the  windows,  and  the  walls,  appear  the  realization  of  the 
fiury  palace  of  our  youth. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  magnificent  Hall  of  the  Ambassa- 
dora,  which  was  the  reception-room  of  state.  Passing  through  a 
beautiful  vestibule,  I  entered  this  vast  chamber,  the  pavement  of  which 
18  marble,  and  the  walls  richly  ornamented  with  exquisite  stucco-work, 
which  is  so  delicately  wrought  that  it  resembles  a  fabric  of  lace. 

Retracing  my  steps  through  the  Patio  de  los  Arayanes,  I  passed 
through  a  door-way  and  ante-room  into  the  Court  of  Lions.  This  court 
16  also  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery, 
aapported  by  one  hundred  and  forty  pillare  of  white  marble,  wiui  most 
exquisitely-carved  capitals.  The  columns  are  sometimes  grouped  and 
aometimes  single;  but  they  are  so  slender, and  their  capitals  so  delicately 
open-worked,  that  they  scarcely  seem  equal  to  the  support  of  the  laoe- 
work  arches ;  and  indeed,  from  sundry  iron  braces  to  be  seen,  it  would 
appear  that  ihe  weight  of  the  gallery  has  been  too  great  in  many  places. 
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owing  to  the  unsightly  red-tile  roof  which  was  pat  on,  about  a  century 
since,  to  replace  the  lighter  Moorish  fabric^  which  had  iiillen  to  ruin.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  Fountain  of  Lions.  This  is  a  magnificent 
basin,  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  beautiful  white  marble,  supported  on  the  backs 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  lions.  There  are  several  halls  which  open  upon 
this  court.  To  the  right  is  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  In  the  centre 
of  this  chamber,  a  large  fountain  is  set  into  the  white  marble  payement, 
on  one  side  of  which  are  some  ferruginous  stains,  which  my  guide  pointed 
out  as  the  blood-marks  of  the  Abencerrages  massacred  here  by  Boabdil. 
On  each  side  of  this  hall  there  are  several  alcoves  set  into  the  thick  walls, 
which  are  entered  under  beautifully- wrought  arches,  supported  by  deli- 
cate marble  columns.  The  roof  is  lofty,  and  presents  that  peculiar  hang- 
ing appearance  resembling  stalactites.  The  centre  of  the  vault  represents 
the  escutcheon  of  the  Kings  of  Granada,  with  the  motto,  Le  galih  He 
Allah  —  God  only  is  sreat. 

Opposite  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
court,  is  the  Chamber  of  the  Two  Sisters,  so  called  on  account  of  two 
large  white  marble  slabs  which  form  a  greater  part  of  the  pavement. 

The  entrance  to  this  hall  passes  under  some  most  exquisitely-orna- 
mented arches.  This  chamber  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  last 
described,  but  its  decorations  are  similar.  The  only  light  it  receives  is 
through  several  small  oval  windows,  placed  just  below  the  lofty  vadted 
ceiling,  which  throw  a  dreamy,  voluptuous,  half-day-light  through  the 
i^artment.  At  the  extremity  of  this  AzZa,  opposite  the  entrance,  there 
is  a  beautiful  little  alcove,  used  as  the  boudoir  of  the  Sultana^  from 
which  a  window  looks  upon  the  Patio  de  Lindarajaj  a  charming  little 
court  surrounded  by  columns,  and  ornamented  with  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

Returning  to  the  Court  of  Lions,  in  front  of  the  door  of  entrance  is 
the  Saia  de  Jtuticia^  the  Hall  ol^  Justice,  which  is  in  the  Ibrm  of  a 
gallery,  divided  into  three  parts.  The  omamentatioQ  of  the  waQs  and 
arches  of  this  hall  is  exce^ingly  rich.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with 
curious  frescoes,  representing  chivalrous  and  amorous  subjects,  which  are 
well  worth  examination,  .as  they  are  doubtless  correct  representations  of 
the  costume  of  the  times. 

After  having  viewed  the  Patio  de  los  Lhnes  and  the  halls  which  sui^ 
round  it,  I  was  conducted  up  a  stair-case  and  through  a  gallery  to  a 
square  tower,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  room,  ornamented  with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  and  surrounded  with  a  light  colonnade.  This  is 
called  jSI  Tocador  de  la  Peyna,  or  Dressing-room  of  the  Queen ;  and  it 
must  have  been  a  charming  retreat  during  the  heats  of  summer.  Every 
breeze  has  access  there,  and  the  eye  may  wander  with  never-ending^ 
pleasure  over  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  landscapes  that  nature  ever 
formed. 

Descending  again,  and  passing  through  the  Patio  de  Idndarvja^  I 
entered  the  baths,  which  are  one  of  the  best-preserved  portions  of  the 
Alhambra.  The  azulejw,  or  curiously-painted  tiles  which  cover  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls,  and  the  immense  marble  slabs  which  form  the 
pavement,  are  in  perfect  preservation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  baths  is  similar  to  that  still  used  in  the  eaei. 
They  are  constructed  of  white  marble,  in  the  i^orm  of  large  square  basins* 
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I  ascended  now  to  the  top  of  the  Tower  of  Comare$,  from  whence  the 
eye  embraces  the  whole  edifice,  and  overlooks  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  To  the  north  was  the  Albaycin,  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Granada,  with  its  quaint  old  houses  and  narrow  streets,  that  scarcely 
seemed  wide  enough  to  gi?e  passage  to  a  corpulent  man ;  to  the  east 
exteaded  a  long  line  of  walls  which  enclose  the  Alhambra,  and  beyond 
arose  the  magnificent  Sierra  Nevada,  with  its  eternal  snow ;  to  the  south 
was  the  palaoe  of  Charles  V. ;  to  the  west,  the  towers  of  El  Jffomenaje 
and  La  Vela ;  and  beneath,  court-yards,  towers,  and  walls,  many  of 
which  had  fallen  to  ruin,  while  others  were  fast  crumbling  to  decay. 

Such  was  the  Alhambra  as  I  saw  it;  but  its  present  condition  gives 
a  £iint  conception  of  what  it  was  in  its  days  of  splendor,  ere  time 
and  the  destroyer's  hand  had  commenced  their  work,  and  when  its 
thirteen  hundred  towers,  each  with  their  warder,  crested  the  hill ;  when 
the  blue  and  gold  coloring  had  not  faded  from  the  fairy-like  lace-work 
on  the  walls;  when  the  thousand  fountains- had  not  ceased  to  charm  the 
senses,  nor  the  voioe  of  music  to  float  through  those  halls  of  oriental 
voluptuousness. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  time  and  the  destroyer's  hand,  this  structure  still  de- 
lights the  eye  of  every  beholder ;  and  as  the  stranger  wanders  through 
its  silent  halls,  and  the  history  of  the  past  comes  back  upon  him  with  all 
its  stirring  incidents,  he  appears  to  tread  upon  enchanted  ground. 

Evening  is  the  witching  time  to  visit  this  spot ;  for  when  seen  by  the 
pale  light  of  the  moon,  the  ravages  of  time  are  hidden  from  sight,  while 
the  imagination,  awakened  by  its  dreamy  light,  may  re-people  this  charm- 
ing abode  with  the  children  of  the  past.  The  airy  form  of  the  beautiful 
Zoraya  may  again  flit  across  the  marble  halls ;  the  dusky  Moor  may  be 
seen  musing  amid  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and  the  voice  of  song,  min- 
gling with  the  sound  of  fountains  and  running  waters,  may  once  more 
reemo  through  these  marble  halls.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming, 
then,  than  the  Court  of  Lions,  with  its  marble  galleries  and  its  slender 
columns,  with  their  filagree  capitals  and  light  open-worked  arches.  En- 
veloped in  the  pearly  light,  they  appear  like  the  work  of  the  enchanter's 
wand,  the  realization  of  our  dreams  of  a  fairy  palace. 

Not  far  from  the  Alhambra,  but  occupying  a  still  more  elevated  posi- 
tion,  is  the  Generalife,  a  palace  used  as  a  summer^residence  by  the  Moor- 
ish princes.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  building,  however,  still  remains. 
The  facade  presents  a  series  of  porticoes  supported  by  marble  columns, 
and  the  principal  entrance  opens  upon  a  large  saloon  covered  with  ara- 
besques, and  containing  several  beautifully-arched  door-ways  giving  en- 
trance to  smaller  apartments.  But  all  the  delicate  lace-work  of  the  Moor 
has  been  covered  up  with  white-wash,  which  the  Spaniard  has  not  spared 
on  any  Moorish  building.  The  terraced  garden  is  beautiful.  The  river 
Darro  is  led  through  the  grounds  in  every  direction,  and  the  murmur  of 
running  waters  is  heard  every  where  beneath  the  thickets  of  roses  and 
myrtles.  The  visitor  will  be  shown  a  venerable  cypress-tree,  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Abul-Walid  in  1332.  It  was  under  this  tree  that  the 
frail  and  beautiful  Zoraya,  wife  of  Abulhasan,  was  discovered  with  her 
lover,  the  Abencerrage. 
'^The  kingdom  of  Granada  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Spain. 
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The  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Ridge,  supplies  its  beautiful  valleys  with 
perpetual  streams  of  f^tilizing  water,  producing  a  never-ending  suooession 
of  crops. 

This  kingdom  was  the  last  home  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  who  fled 
hither  from  the  Christian  advance ;  and  it  became  the  centre  of  their 
various  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  of  their  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Granada,  under  their  dominion,  possessed  a  population  of  half  a  million, 
and  at  present  it  scarcely  numbers  eighty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Let  us  descend  now  to  the  city,  and  stroll  through  its  narrow  winding 
streets,  where  the  sun-shine  scarcely  gains  an  entrance.  Here  is  the 
Tacatinj  the  shopping-street,  with  its  narrow  lanes,  impassable  for  car- 
riages, and  its  little  low  shops,  just  as  they  were  left  by  th6  Moors. 

Now  we  come  to  the  place  of  Bib-Rambla,  the  heart  of  Granada,  once 
filled  with  bazaars,  where  the  richest  products  of  the  east  were  dis- 
played. Here  were  held  the  festivals  and  tournameniB ;  and  here,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  given  the  last  fdte  beheld  by  the  beautiful  Zoraya» 
which  terminated  in  a  bloody  combat  between  tlie  tribes  of  the  Zegris 
and  the  Abencerrages,  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  fall  of  this  long  flou- 
rishing and  happy  kingdom. 

The  public  promenades  are  charming  retreats  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Here,  beneath  avenues  of  gigantic  trees,  and  amid  the  song  of  numerous 
fountains,  which  shed  round  their  refreshing  influence^  the  61ite  of 
Granada  resort  to  take  their  evening  stroll. 

We  will  pass  now  to  the  Albaycin,  the  most  ancient  and  curious  part 
of  Granada,  which  has  remained  almost  entirely  unchanged  since  the 
days  of  the  Moors.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Gypsies,  who  flourish  amid  the  mud  and  filth  of  the  dirty  narrow  streets. 
Just  at  the  out^rts  of  the  town,  numerous  caves  were  pointed  out  to  me, 
which  are  also  inhabited  by  a  part  of  this  ragamuffin  race. 

The  cathedral  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  This  immense  structure  is  in 
the  Grseoo-Romano  style,  and  was  founded  in  1529.  Its  fine  beautiful 
naves  are  formed  by  enormous  pillars,  composed  of  four  half  columns 
united  at  the  top  by  Corinthian  capitals ;  and  its  lofty  dome,  painted  in 
white  and  gold,  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  interior.  Many  of  the 
chapels  contain  bsautiful  paintings,  particularly  those  on  the  rightrhand 
side  of  the  grand  portal.  In  the  CapUla  d$  San  Miguel^  the  first,  there 
is  a  fine  Cano,  called  La  Virgen  de  la  SoUdad.  The  expression  of  tJie 
{sice  is  melancholy,  but  full  of  sweetness. 

In  the  Capilla  de  Los  Reyes,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  chapel 
connected  with  the  church,  are  the  sepulchres  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  upon  which  repose  their  full-length  statues.  This  tomb  is  most 
exquisitely  wrought,  and  the  figures  and  ornamentation  aflbrd  a  study 
for  hours.  Next  to  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  that  of  their 
daughter,  Inasca,  and  her  husband,  Philip  of  Burgundy.  The  silcristan 
removed  an  iron  grating  in  the  pavement,  which  displayed  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  we  descended  by  them  to  a  small  vault  beneath  the  tombs, 
where  I  beheld  the  coffins  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  sovereigns  that  ever 
ruled  Spain. 

Ascending  to  the  chapel,  the  sacristan  pointed  out  to  me  the  carved 
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efBgies  of  the  king  and  queen  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  which  are  said 
to  be  correct  representations  of  their  faces,  figures,  and  costumes. 

The  painted  carvings  behind  them,  on  the  retablo  of  the  altar,  are 
very  curious,  representing  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the  Moor. 
The  first  is  the  surrender  of  the  Alhambra.  Isabella  is  seen  mounted  on 
a  white  steed,  riding  between  Ferdinand  and  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Mendoza.  The  later  has  his  hand  extended  to  receive  the  key  of  the 
city,  which  the  conquered  Boabdil  submissively  presents.  Behind  are 
knights,  ladies,  and  numerous  captives. 

The  other  basso-relievo  represents  the  conversion  of  the  Moors  after 
the  conquest,  where  shorn  monks  are  baptizing  the  crowd  by  wholesale. 

There  are  numerous  other  churches  and  convents  in  Granada,  a 
description  of  which,  however,  would  scarcely  interest  the  reader,  for 
they  have  nearly  all  been  stripped  of  their  most  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  appear  to  be  in  a  decaying  condition  from  long  neglect  In  1835 
and  1836,  all  conventual  establishments  were  suppressed  throughout 
Spain,  and  their  property  confiscated  by  the  State,  to  be  sold,  and  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses.  This  wholesale  spolia- 
tion brought  great  poverty  into  the  church ;  for  although  the  government 
undertook  her  support,  it  has  never  been  able  to  fulfil  its  engagements, 
owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  see  so  many  churches  and  convents 
stripped  of  their  riches  and  works  of  art,  and  that  the  eye  is  so  fre- 
quently pained  with  the  ruin  and  desolation  that  surrounds  so  many 
noble  edifices  in  Spain.  b.t  u. 


CONOBALSD         LOVE, 


■T    J*M*«    O.     FBAIMOJf. 


Shb  loved  him  —  but  he  knew  it  not    Her  heart 
Its  secret  hoarded,  as  the  miser  doth 
Hia  precious  gold.    Whene'er  he  looked  aside, 
Her  eyes  were  bent  on  his,  and  there  reposed. 
Till  a  retaming  glance  their  radiance  quenched 
In  love-bom  tears,  trembling  beneath  the  veil 
Of  each  deep  azure  orb,  cast  down  to  earth 
In  quiet  sadneaa.    He  was  her  heart's  dear  theme 
From  matins  to  the  yesper-ehime ;  and  night 
Brought  to  her  couch  the  fancies  of  each  day 
In  dreams  whose  chaste  and  ever-new  delights 
Jlelted  in  sorrow  with  the  morrow's  snow. 
Alas  I  it  could  not  be  that  one  so  fair 
Should  long  endure  such  load  of  misery. 
A  twelve-month  stole  the  roses  from  her  cheek, 
And  laid  her  in  the  narrow  resting-place 
Where  now  she  sleeps^  untouched  of  every  oare. 
With  wealth  of  bright  flowers  growing  over  her. 
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REMINISCENCE. 


BT    1*4  RTH*    &Vt«BX.X.. 


'  Tebbb**  roaeznary— thM''*  icr  reanexabnince  ' 

*  In  the  motion  of  the  verj  leaves  of  spring,  in  the  blue  air  there  is  found  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  heart  There  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless  wind,  and  a  melodj 
in  flowing  brooks,  and  in  the  whistle  of  the  reeds  beside  them,  which,  by  their  inoon- 
oeivable  relation  to  something  within  the  soul,  awaken  the  spirit  to  a  dance  of  breath- 
less rapture,  or  faring  tears  of  deep  mysterious  tenderness  to  the  eyes — like  the  enthu- 
siasm of  patriotic  success,  or  the  yoice  of  one  beloyed  singing  to  you  alone/ 

SHai.i.sT*a  LaTTBRS. 

'Thb  feet  of  the  ayenging  deities  are  shod  with  wool/  says  the  old 
Oreek  proverb,  and  its  truth  is  neyer  more  deeply  felt  than  when  the 
sounds  and  shows  of  spring,  the  voices  and  occupations  of  little  children, 
become  the  plummet  to  stir  the  dark  waters  of  remorse  that  underlie 
almost  every  human  experience. 

We,  in  our  wisdom,  forgetting  that  we  are  but  children  of  older  growth, 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  childhood  as  slight 
and  transitory ;  things  of  little  note.    But  is  it  so  ? 

Let  each  one  look  into  his  own  heart ;  let  him  ask  himself  what  mem- 
ories briug  the  brightest  flush  of  pleasure  to  the  cheek,  or  the  keenest 
pang  of  remorse  to  the  heart,  and  he  will  find  them  those  which  stretch 
up  mm  these  mis-judged  and  slighted  days. 

At  least  I  have  found  it  so,  elM  the  laughing  voices  of  those  children 
yonder  would  have  no  power  to  bring  up  reflections  like  these.  Years 
lie  between  the  present  and  the  hour  they  recall,  yet  its  shadow  has 
followed  fast  on  my  foot-steps,  and  will  never  be  lifted  from  my  path  until 
it  is  lost  in  the  darker  one  from  the  valley  of  death,  and  I  am  able  to 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  blessed  land  that  lies  beyond,  the  words  I 
have  so  oft  repeated  here — *  Forgive  I ' 

And  yet  it  is  a  pleasant  scene — those  children  on  the  massive  old 
horse-block  yonder,  (famous  in  the  annals  of  my  own  childhood  as  the 
seat  of  many  a  mighty  consultation ;  the  citadel  of  retreat  when  wet 
floors  or  any  other  domestic  operation  made  our  presence  de  trop  in  the 
house,)  with  '  the  old  knife,'  theirs  in  virtue  of  its  dulness  ever  since  they 
have  been  old  enough  to  use  such  an  article,  busy  in  the  manufacture  of 
whistles  from  the  golden  branches  of  the  willow,  whose  pale-green  catkins 
lie  scattered  at  their  feet,  while  the  cAent^Ze-like  tassels  of  the  maples 
above  them  droop  idly  in  the  warm  sun-shine,  and  the  air  around  is 
filled  with  the  slumberous  hum  of  a  pioneeivcompany  of  yellow-coated 
bees,  who  are  already  rioting  on  the  blossoms  of  the  maples. 

The  old  house-dog  lies  near  them,  in  a  warm  nook,  with  his  nose 
thrust  between  his  outstretched  paws,  lazily  watching  their  proceedings 
from  under  his  half-shut  eye-lids.  He  evidently  considers  himself  a  judge 
of  such  matters ;  (well  he  may,  old  Bruno,  for  he  has  seen  more  years 
than  either  of  those  brown  heads  above  him ;)  for  &<%  they  spring  to  their 
feet,  sending  down  a  whole  shower  of  chips  and  twigs,  and  blow  a  snrill 
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blast  of  triumph  in  proof  of  their  success,  be  rouses  up  and  gives  a  sbort 
bark,  as  much  as  to  say, '  Pretty  well  done  I '  then,  shaking  himself,  and 
turning  round  in  his  steps  two  or  three  4imes,  he  again  resumes  his 
watchuil  posture,  while  the  golden  oriole,  glinting  about  among  the  white 
blossoms  of  the  plum-tree,  like  a  moving  flame,  nods  his  shining  head  as 
he  utters  his  note  of  approval,  which  is  c&ught  up  by  the  bobolinkums 
in  the  apple-trees,  who,  doubtless,  utter  many  a  wise  and  witty  criticism 
on  willow-whistles  and  musical  instruments  in  general ;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  are  poured  forth  with  such  volubility,  that  neither  the  children  nor 
the  dog,  nor  myself,  are  any  the  wiser  for  them. 

This  is  what  is  visible  to  the  casual  eye ;  but,  under  the  influence  of 
that  mysterious  law  of  correspondences  of  which  Shelley  speaks,  I  see 
through  the  fast-gathering  tears  more,  much  more ;  and  feel  again  the 
touch  of  little  fingers  that  I  know  have  long,  long  since  lain  still  beneath 
the  grave-sod ;  and  we  arrange  again,  as  of  old,  our  tea-sets  of  acorn- 
cups  and  saucers,  our  bits  of  broken  china,  in  the  great  knot-hole  beneath 
the  second  steps  of  the  old  horse-block  that  for  years  served  us  as  a 
cupboard. 

Anne  E and  I  were  play-mates  from  infancy ;  our  babies,  toys,  and . 

tods  {tool  perhaps  I  should  say,  our  whole  possession  consisting  in  a 
Barlow-knife)  were  joint-stock;  together  we  threaded  the  woods  in 
spring  to  gather  flowers  or  winter-green,  and  in  the  smoky  autumn- days 
made  nutting-expeditions  to  the  hills. 

We  were  neighbors  —  country-neighbors  — our  homes  being  nearly  a 

half  mile  apart ;  and  though  the  old  £ house  has  long  since  been 

levelled  to  the  ground,  and  naught  remains  to  mark  its  site  save  a  sunken 
spot  of  deeper  green  than  the  surrounding  meadow,  and  here  and  there 
a  straggling  red  rose-bush  and  a  patch  of  yellow  lilies  or  '  live-for-ever/ 
I  can  see  the  quaint  old  building  as  plainly  as  if  it  stood  there  now,  with 
its  sharp  roof  slanting  on  the  east  and  north  almost  to  the  ground ;  its 
little  narrow  windows  stuck  in  here  and  there  without  any  reference  to 
order  or  regularity  ;  the  deep-green  yard,  with  its  clumps  of  snow-balls 
and  lilacs  by  the  front  gate ;  the  tall  laurels  and  damask  roses  beneath  the 
windows ;  the  '  striped  grass '  on  each  side  of  the  low  door-step ;  the 
*  entry-way,'  with  its  fresh,  crispy  mat  of  braided  corn-husks;  the  great 
front  room,  with  the  white  sand  drawn  in  zig-zag  patterns  over  the  floor ; 
the  green  branches  of  asparagus,  with  its  red  berries,  in  the  great  open 
fire-place,  and  above  the  small,  dark-framed  mirror;  the  high-backed, 
capacious  chairs,  with  their  cushions  of  patch- work  in  stars  and  diamonds 
of  all  sizes  and  colors.    That  great  armed-chair  with  the  blue  and  buff 

cushion  was  old  Captain  E 's :  that  I  know  well,  for  the  cushion 

had  been  made  from  what  the  moths  had  left  of  the  coat  which  he  had 
worn  at  the  taking  of  Stony  Point  under  General  Wayne. 

The  door-yard  was  our  favorite  place  of  resort.  Here^  in  one  comer, 
was  Anne's  garden,  and  hither  from  the  gardens  and  the  woods  we  brought 
in  our  aprons 

'Dajfodiu, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beautj;  riolets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  e/es. 

Or  Cythbbea's  breath: ' 
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fragile  anemones  and  bashful  liver- leaf ;  spotted  addem'  tongues,  and  dan- 
delions, and  butteiMsups, 

'  The  child's  inheritance  from  God  ; ' 

together  with  handfuls  of  daisies, 

*  The  emprise  and  the  flour  of  flonris  all; ' 

the  darling  of  the  poets,  that  with 

'  SiLYBR  shield  and  boss  of  ^Id 
Doth  spread  itself,  some  faury  bold 
In  fight  to  coyer:' 

sweet,  fresh,  fragrant,  beautiful  things,  but,,  as  we  gathered  them,  rootless, 
and  too  often  stemless,  which  scarcely  had  we  planted  in  our  wee  borders, 
ere  they  drooped  and  died  beneath  the  ardent  rays  of 

'Bright  Phoebus  in  hia  strength.' 

Saturdays  were  out  only  holidays,  and  we  usually  spent  them  together^ 
One  day — it  was  about  this  time  of  year — I  went  up  to  see  Anne  and 
finish  some  gardening  operations  which  we  had  planned  on  our  way  home 
from  school  the  evening  before.  It  was  just  such  a  lovely  spring-day  aa 
this :  the  swallows  twittered  on  the  ridge  of  the  barn,  and  made  sudden, 
side-long  dives  into  the  yard,  as  if  drunken  with  joy ;  the  house-martins,  in 
their  glossy,  blue-black  livery,  flew  back  and  forth  into  their  miniature 
dwelling  beneath  the  eaves,  and  chattered  as  noisily  as  so  many  poli- 
ticians in  convention ;  a  wood-pecker,  with  a  scarlet  cowl,  was  drumming 
away  upon  a  decayed  limb  of  the  old  '  pound-sweeting '  apple-tree  by  the 
garden-gate,  quite  unmindful  of  our  childish  speculations  as  to  how  he 
contrived  to  stand  with  his  back  downward,  while  from  the  '  hill-side 
woods '  came  the  mournful  note  of  the  ring-dove.  The  air  was  full  of 
fragrance  from  the  lilacs  and  apple-blossoms,  and  murmurous  with  the 
droning  hum  of  insects ;  the  black-birds  circled  in  flocks  about  the  corn- 
fields, while  a  sentinel-crow  sat  perched  upon  the  top-most  branch  of  a 

tall  white- wood  that  over-looked  the  field  where  Mr.  E was  planting 

com,  and  at  intervab  sent  forth  his  hoarse  cry  to  notify  his  companions 
that  he  did  not  sleep  at  his  post 

Some  how,  our  work  did  not  progress  very  well  that  day.  Several 
things  occurred  to  try  our  patience,  of  which  we  had  neither  of  us  any 
great  share.  We  were  told  that  we  could  not  have  the  nice  white 
shingles  which  we  had  selected  from  a  pile  in  the  cow-house,  to  build  a 
fence  around  our  garden  —  a  feat  which  we  intended  to  perform  with  the 

aid  of  our  *  Barlow-knife ' — because  Mr.  E wanted  them  to  patch 

the  roof  of  the  bam ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  carry  them  back,  and  take 
up  with  some  old,  brown,  mildewed  things  which  lay  in  the  yard ;  then, 
when  we  had,  at  last,  got  our  pickets  all  up,  little  Willie,  Anne^s 
brother,  in  hb  haste  to  escape  from  a  belligerent  turkey-cock  of  which 
he  stood  in  no  small  fear,  pitched  head-long  into  our  garden,  and  demol- 
ished one  whole  side  of  our  fence. 

Willie  was  a  delicate  little  boy,  never  very  strong,  with  hair  as  flossy 
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and  soft  as  the  milk-weed  down,  and  eyes  like  the  blue  yiolets  by  the 
brook-side  in  spring.  We  loved  him  dearly,  very  dearly — yes,  we  did 
love  him,  and  sometimes  made  quite  a  pet  of  him,  decking  him  out  with 
chains  and  curls  of  dandelions,  or  wreaths  of  wild-roses,  and  carrying  him 
all  around  the  yard,  and  even  down  to  the  brook,  in  a  'lady-chair'  made 
of  our  crossed  hands,  while  his  little  dining  arms  endrcled  our  necks ; 
but — but  there  came  times,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  the  little  fellow's 
company  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  us,  and  we  made  him,  young  as 
he  "999^  fed  it  Perhaps  we  wanted  to  go  after  rasp-berries,  or  flowers,  or 
down  to  the  brook  after  *  cat- tails '  to  make  beds  for  our  babies,  or  to 
hunt  for  young  birch  in  the  woods ;  and  many  and  wondrous  were  the 
reasons  we  gave  why  he  could  not  accompany  us. 

There  were  more  lions  in  the  way  than  ever  troubled  poor  Christian 
on  his  road  to  the  Celestial  City ;  bears  and  snakes  and  foxes ;  and  what  if 
we  should  meet  the  terrible  wolf  that  ate  up  little  *  Red  Riding-Hood 
and  her  grand-mother.'  Certainly  there  was  Mr.  Ford's  old  black  dog 
on  the  way,  who  had  been  known  to  snap  at  old  Ham  Asher,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  black  heifer  that  had  shaken  her  head  at  us  once,  as  we 
peered  through  the  fence  at  her  calf. 

But,  some  how,  whether  we  had  not  learned  well  the  story-teller's  art, 
or  lacked  faith  in  our  own  words,  they  did  not  make  a  very  lasting  im- 
pression on  Willie ;  his  ^es  would  grow  very  large  and  round  while  we 
were  speaking,  but  before  we  were  half  way  through  the  lane  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  we  were  almost  always  sure  to  see  him  following 
slowly  on  our  tracks ;  stopping  every  time  we  stopped,  and  keeping  just 
such  a  distance  in  our  rear,  until  we  were  forced  to  permit  him  to  go 
with  us,  or  return  to  the  house. 

Poor  little  fellow  I  we  knew  he  was  very  sony  for  the  mischief  he  had 
done  to  our  garden  that  day,  but  we  were  out  of  temper  and  cross ;  so 
we  scolded  him  severely,  telling  him  to  *  Clear  out ;  you  Ve  always  where 
you're  not  wanted!'  with  many  other  harsh,  unkind  words.  He 
did  not  cry — he  seldom  did  —  but  he  looked  up  a  moment  at  us  with  his 
great,  dewy  blue  eyes,  and  turning  very  red,  went  and  sat  on  the  low 
door-step,  watching  us  stealthily  from  under  the  brim  of  his  little  straw- 
hat 

We  had  put  the  finishing-touch  to  our  garden,  and  were  admiring  our 
skill,  when  two  of  our  school-mates  came  along,  driving  a  flock  of  geese 
and  goslins  before  them,  to  the  music  of  willow-whistles.  They  paused 
a  moment  by  the  gate,  and  scarcely  bestowing  a  glance  upon  our 
garden,  vaunted  the  merits  of  their  instruments,  coupled  with  pretty 
broad  hints  that  such  wonderful  things  were  altogether  beyond  our 
reach. 

We,  in  return,  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  disdain  of  willow  as  a  mate- 
rial for  whistles,  and  lauded  chestnut  to  the  skies.  *Ours  would  be  of 
chestnut  1 '  and  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned  down  the  street,  we 
began  to  debate  the  propriety  of  going  after  some  chestnut,  and  devoting 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  construction  of  whistles. 

Of  course  we  did  not  wish  Willie  to  accompany  us  on  this  expedition; 
flo,  slipping  our  sun-bonnets  under  our  aprons,  we  walked  very  demurely 


^ere  too  ]^^^%gress  in  seven;?*"  ^ad   ,  ^'>^ght  fr. 

rather  slovr     H^  «^  Willie  fast*"*    ttT  '»ot«  in  ;?'*»«  of  the  «»«,„, 

rousing  him  ."^'     j  fretful,  „.??»•  sti„1*^  <>«»  »«»  ..  *** 

took  a  dreadful   cold  hy  f  eepi^^«  <laj.«^» .,  '  "'**"»«  that  little 

T»  eitl,'  she  continued,  tttni,„  «  oq  t|,;  !*«  *eot  on.  '.„h      .   . 

Then,  how  guilty  I  felt  I  1;{^    i^y^ttg  '^J  guess  she  t„„„     •^*"''  »''P 
boy  the'day  before,  ^med  chofc>«*«i.%.*^''t  Jfte  bS  y^Zl!'^^"'''* 
home  and  played  with  him,  h^  ^o«  me.    "??  *«  h'Kfe^???^    .. 
ground;  80*^I  followed  on  s^i^uld  t^^,  }  knew  £«%  u^^/'*"« 
fng  to  hear  them  aay  that  he  »on^^'«>d^  ^*^e  fallen  Jl!  *«d  ^taid  at 
1  never  saw  Httlo  Willie  agS.'^'^J  ffet  ^-^  ^otherTnTu^  ^^  4"*  ''^t 
Doctor's  sulky  as  it  came  dS\    C  ?*^^.  but  no?  wl  ^"-  ^**1'  'o**- 
to  the  gate,  d  hear  what  wpr.^**  8r4f?«»»  or  J^e  .«!""/  ^".'t^.  ' 

then,  ole  morning  when  mS^J*  !*,«>«»  and  ?olfo3  ^  ""^^  *^« 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  I  "^""e  1*?  W  qS  r°^u°°'^?'  **°* 
dead.  ^  *«><i  toU  ''*o  the  Wl  .'^''  ^"^  ?•'"«'»' ; 

In  spite  of  her  dread  of  bri-^-  ^  '^  that  h^u^  <*'l,'"  "P'  *^« 

good  mother  had  watched^^l?  th^  ..  "'^  ^'«i«  ^ »« 

how  he  did  not  know  her,  nor  JT  *'t»»  »k '•••se  «m«„    .  _    , 

in  the  evening,  when,  vieldl  ''^  hia^  »«»ht  w  *^  ***' o'^  flock,  our 
permitted  her  to  see  Wi  «  i«  ^  H°7'^  SL^n^''  *«>d  «*"«  *«'«^  «» 
a  brief  second,  and  had  i^W.  '°^'^Ct«  ^J"  ^riee  1^°^  '"°th«'  =  ^* '?« 
♦Willie  sorry,  Sissie  /'   ^^'^.^IM  ^^J  f^treaues,  they  had 
The  very  woids  he  had  sai^  "*«  bent  dow.^  'eco^D'.^  •»«'  ^ 

tim  so  severely  for  disturfa^J  <»•  tried  *  '^  ki^T l»i«  = 

I  ever  forgot.  '"«  Out  o-?**.  *o  say  *„ 

They  would  not  let  me  atu  .  ****»•  Cd,"t?*'  ^aX  ^*  f*^^*^ 

«on  as  it  came  down  the  .^^^  the  fi.  **»i'cb  aj  f>faer  she  nor 

did  not  put  him  in  the  if"*«t.     »  '•'tioral  K„.  r 

bouse,  I  sobbed  bitterly,  auHT^ag*.'  eiooj^JT  "'''^  C^^"'  '^^  *.«J^ 

O  Wilhe,  Willie l_i  ;  ,  *°  «o  out  unf^^  <»me  oj:>P*^' 

'°<>'««Q8«  •'**J^bi8perixa    «J»« 


••Oso^,,    ^•»<J^bisperix,^U.ecl«ed 
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Anne  has  long  since  said  these  words  to  heaven,  for  not  many  yean 
after,  ahe  follow^  Willie ;  but  I  linger  still.  Tears  have  passed,  and 
there  are  few  in  the  village.    Scarce  any  one,  perhaps,  save  the  sexton 

and  myself,  can  tell  where  little  Willie  E was  buried;  for  the 

humble  stone  that  marked  the  spot  has  been  sorely  cracked  by  the  frost 
and  moes-grown  by  time,  yet  I  often  ponder  over  Uie  little  sunken  greeOi 
and  never  without  a  feeling  at  my  heart  that  prompts  me  to  say : 

O  Willie,  Willie,  foigive  1 ' 


TO0TH        AS        IT        IS 


BT  i.  s.  on*. 


A  TOUTH  at  fifteen,  on  the  modem  plan, 
Forsakes  a  jacket  to  become  a  man ; 
•     Discards  his  hockey  and  deserts  his  bai» 
And,  beardless  yet^  nrast  wear  a  'GBzaN*  hai 
His  games  are  o'er ;  he  11  *  hide  and  seek'  no  more ; 
E'en  *  tag '  is  slow,  and  '  bat  and  ball '  a  bore. 
Adieu  to  skates,  and  sled  with  merry  bell  t 
To  boyish  sports  he  bids  a  long  fareweU. 
With  love  of  dress  and  showj  's^arments'  struck, 
He  apes  the  style  of  some  established  'buck ; ' 
Wears  watch  and  charms,  (a  doating  mother^s  boon%) 
Embroidered  yest^  and  'stunning'  pantaloons; 
Well-yarnished  boots  or  shoes  —  Parisian,  neat» 
But  woeful  small  -—they  agonise  his  feet : 
(Such  feats  as  these,  by  bein^  oft  r^>eated, 
Deform  the  feet:  the  object  is  defeated.) 
Ambrosial  locks  and  curls  Macassar-reared 
Adorn  a  face  expectant  of  a  beard, 
For  which  he  sighs  and  daily  shayee^  no  doubt^ 
But  Byren  son^  could  scarcely  coax  it  out 
Perfume  yeryame  —  the  kind  a  lyORSAT  loves  — 
His  mouehoir  scents^  and  lemon>colored  gloves ; 
His  tile  is  l<md^  his  cane  perhaps  is  louder ; 
His  ring  '  the  thing ; '  his  scarf  a  perfect  erowder : 
These  terms^  't  is  true,  to  most  are  not  vernacular^ 
But  alane  with  him  is  sure  to  be  oracular. 
With  thirst  for  notoriety  devoured. 
He  haunts  o'  nights  the  Museum  or  Howard : 
His  style  of  dress  the  youths  have  christened  'nobby , 
Ihe  wearer  nightly  decorates  the  lobby: 
He  lounges  through  the  early  piece,  perchance; 
At  all  events,  he  %  sure  to  see  the  dance ; 
That  passed  away,  he  calmly,  coolly  turns, 
Surveys  the  house,  puts  up  his  glassy  adjourns. 

The  phantom  Pleasure  every  where  he  tracks 
Each  varied  tbrm  still  restlessly  attacks: 
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T^e  £A8test  hone  —  a  stable's  pride — he  mounts, 
To  teach  its  owner  how  to  keep  aecounts; 
Takes  fancy  bu^es,  calls  for  '  rudhing '  sleighs^ 
The  bills  for  which  a  parent  sadly  pays ; 
Attends  the  raoes^  knows  each  horse  and  groom ; 
Is  known  at  once  in  every  billiard-room ; 
At  ten-pin  alleys  bets  you  what  you  dare 
He  11  get  each  roll  a  '  ten-strike   or  a  '  spare.' 
He  takes  his  ale,  and  smokes  a  cigarette ; 
He  11 '  shake  for  drinks,'  or  '  Tom-and  Jerrys '  bet ; 
Frequents,  perhaps,  those  freely- festive  haUs 
Where  beauty  meets  at  half- a  dollar  balls. 
His  rapid  coarse  with  reyelry  is  rife : 
He  loyes  to  feel  that  this  is  '  seeing  life.' 

We  11  seek  the  cherub  at  his  night's  repose^ 
While,  wrapt  in  sleeps  his  heavy  eyelids  dose ; 
A  light  tha^  shaded,  penetrates  the  gloom. 
Will  lend  us  aid  to  glance  about  hiB  room. 
In  brawny  beauty  stands  the  sturdy  'Htq,' 
Whose  fearful  fist  made  Sulltvav  retire ; 
And  '  Lady  SnfPolk,'  queen  of  all  the  races, 
Hangs  vis-d-trts  with  *  Cupid  and  the  Graces.' 
In  scanty  raiment '  Blamot  '  meets  the  eye ; 
Then  turn  and  see  how  '  Spaetacus'  can  die : 
The  Ktjwt.icb,  too,  in  some  ethereal  dance, 
•  Vivandiire,*  with  flag  and  *  Vive  la  France.' 
The  artist  here  with  each  has  done  his  best. 
The  limbs  well  turned,  and  nothing  over-dressed. 
'A  Pointer  s  Head,'  *A  Windy  Day's  Disaster ; ' 
'The  Oarnival,'  and  '  Vbnub,  done  in  plaster; 
A  head  of  Nbafik  ;  other  leading  ttaT%  ; 
The  New-York  'Spirit ' —  liquor-stand — cigars ; 
Add  coats  and  canes,  a  dressing-case,  and  then 
We  've  seen  the  sanctum  of  our  '  fast'  young  men. 

Temptation's  flood  has  borne  the  youth  along ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  tlie  tpirit  far  too  strong. 
Warm-hearted,  ardent,  full  of  boyish  pride, 
He  had  not  strength  to  turn  and  stem  the  tida 
The  waves  of  pleasure  all  seem  bright  and  warrn^ 
The  youth  may  chani^e,  the  prodisal  reform : 
Not  hopeless  yet !    Though  guardian  angels  weep 
O'er  erring  youth,  a  vigil  stul  they  keep ; 
They  may  destroy  this  dark,  delusive  dream. 
Awake  to  rtsason,  and  the  youth  redeem. 

From  seeming  pleasure  to  withdraw  the  mask 
With  kindly  care  —  be  this  a  parent's  task. 
Avoiding  aoffer,  hushed  be  harsh  haranffue ; 
In  oheenul  kindness  show  the  serpent's  Tang; 
With  pleasant  sports  the  joys  of  home  enhance. 
Some  harmless  game — society — a  dance ; 
Nor  needless  check  their  frolics,  boyish  fun : 
We  've  all  been  boys,  and  know  what  then  was  done. ' 
By  gentle  ways  their  confidence  you  gtAn ; 
Affection  binds  them  with  a  silken  chain : 
Let  home  be  made  replete  with  social  joys : 
Be  this  your  aim,  and  you  will  save  your  boys. 
Bc9Um,  186S. 
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LIGHTS    AND    SHADOWS    OF    SCHOOL-LIFE. 


«T    m^LPK    BOJkVOK*. 


Thb  firet  Bpedmen  of  a  live  Yankee  I  ever  saw  was  a  Bchool-maater. 
School-teaching  in  country  villages  is  an  up-hill  business.  I  never  knew 
but  one  man  succeed  in  making  money  at  it,  and  he  was  my  friend,  the 
Yankee.  The  uncertainty  of  such  an  occupation  in  affording  the  means 
of  subsistence,  renders  it  undesirable.  As  a  consequence,  many  villages 
are  left  without  schools  for  months  together.  On  this  account,  parents 
are  often  compelled  to  send  their  children  from  home  to  learn  even  the 
first  rudiments  of  an  education. 

*  In  my  eleventh  year,  the  growing  village  of  Belleville  was  left  minus 
a  teacher,  and  it  was  no  part  of  my  2ood  fatber^s  system  of  educatioA  to 
allow  his  children  to  waste  their  youth  in  idleness.  I  was  therefore  sent 
to  board  in  the  country  at  my  grand-father's,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
great  eaBtem  light  who  had  recently  made  his  appearance  in  that 
neighborhood. 

With  a  restlessness  somewhat  akin  to  the  pioneer  who  pulls  up  his 
tent  and  dives  still  deeper  into  the  solitudes  of  the  forest  at  the  echo  of 
a  new  axe,  the  lowing  of  a  neighbor  s  cattle,  or  the  bark  of  a  strange 
dog,  Elihu  H.  Howe  found  his  New-England  home  too  fiill  of  competi- 
tion.   He  had  read  some  where,  that 

'  Westward  the  ooone  of  empire  take  its  way/ 

and  his  adventurous  nature  sympathized  with  the  prophecy. 

After  '  trainin'  around  a  good  spell,'  with  that  reiady  tact  and  quick 
perception  which  distinguishes  the  whole  Yankee  nation,  he  stuck  his 
stakes  at  the  romantic  settlement  of  Turkey^Hill.  This  he  did  in 
defiance  of  the  ^ast  experience  of  other  teachers,  who  had  never  suc- 
ceeded beyond  one  quarter.  But  Elihu  was  a  far-seeing  man,  and  it 
required  but  one  glance  of  his  eye  to  discover  where  had  been  the 
previous  difficulty. 

The  residents  of  that  township  were  a  peculiar  people.  Many  of  them 
were  men  of  property  and  education.  Not  unlike  our  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
they  had  left  their  more  comfortable  and  enlightened  homes  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  from  conscientious  scruples.  They  had  manumitted  their^ 
slaves,  and  sought  the  far  west  in  comparative  poverty,  to  enjoy 
humbler  but  more  cheerful  homes,  out  of  sight  of  the  '  degrading  in- 
fluences of  slavery.'  The  above  hint  will  suffice  to  show  the  tact  of  our 
friend  Elihui,  who  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  church,  in  proffering  his 
services  to  open  a  Sunday-school,  and  in  doing  all  and  severally  those 
things  best  calculated  to  please  a  law-abiding  and  religious  people. 
Elihu  was  a  small  man,  with  very  black  hair,  large  gray  eyes,  and  tre- 
mendous heavy  eye-brows.  But  I  begin  to  feel  alarmed  lest,  in  his  love 
of  adventure,  (not  to  say  any  thing  of  gain,)  he  may  have  become  a 
spiritual  rapper,  and  give  me  a  whacS:  for  my  temerity ;  or  perchance  that 
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hia  angry  ghost  maj  appear,  clothed  in  the  same  queer-looking  stockinet 
pantaloons  as  tight  as  the  skin,  which  he  always  wore,  and  which  were 
such  an  innoYation  upon  the  fashions  of  that  region.  I  shall  never  forget 
tiie  figure  he  cut,  and  the  manj  times  I  was  tempted  to  ask  him  how 
long  it  took  him  to  get  in,  or  whether  he  had  ever  heen  out  of  them 
since  he  left  Yankee  land. 

The  school-house  was  located  in  the  centre  of  a  township,  and  the 
neighborhood  in  the  circle  of  three  miles  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of 
scholars  to  make  quite  a  respectable  school.  Like  most  country  school- 
houses  in  the  west,  this  was  called  the  *  meetinghouse '  on  Sundays;  and 
I  often  amused*  myself  by  contrasting  the  scenes  enacted  therein  by  the 
solemn  fathers  and  their  progressive  sons.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  delightful  than  this  runu  school.  We  sot  our  breakfasts  early  in 
the  morning,  and  taking  our  dinners  in  baskets,  marched  off  leisurely,  I 

reaching  the  school-house  by  eight  o'clock.    Between  studying  and  I 

reciting  our  lessons,  the  time  flew  so  rapidly  that  twelve  o^clock  was  upon  I 

us  before  we  were  aware  of  it    This  was  the  commencement  of  play-time,  > 

and  then  each  fellow  took  out  his  basket,  and  seated  himself  on  a  green  ! 

grass-plot,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fine  spring.  We  ate  our  frugal 
meals,  and  discussed  the  plans  for  spending  the  play-hours.  Many  and 
various  were  the  games  from  which  to  choose,  and  the  exercise  was  both 
healthy  and  refreshing.  Play-time  lasted  for  two  hours,  school  again 
for  three  hours,  and  by  ^v^  o'clock  we  were  wending  our  way  home  agiun. 

Elihu  was  a  great  economist,  and  in  making  his  arrangements,  pro- 
vided himself  a  home  free  of  expense,  in  the  following  manner :  he  took 
the  rounds  with  his  scholars,  gomg  each  night  with  a  different  one,  until 
he  had  made  the  circuit ;  then  he  began  again,  and  so  kept  up  his  social 
calls,  and  secured  agreeable  quarters.  In  this  manner  he  became  familiar 
with  both  children  and  parents,  and  increased  not  only  hb  usefulneas,  but 
his  reputation.    Like  Goldsmith's  Village  Master, 

*  His  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gaping  rustics  ransed  around; 
Aild  still  they  gazed,  and  still  toe  wonder  grew. 
How  one  smalfnead  could  carry  all  he  knew.         « 
In  arguing:  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill; 
For,  e*en  though  Tanquishied,  he  ooald  argue  stilL' 

Ah  I  those  were  glorious  days  I  But,  some  how  or  other,  I  was  more 
mischievous  at  that  school  than  at  any  other.  I  scarcely  know  whether 
it  was  because  I  was  at  a  mischievous  age,  or  for  the  reason  that  I  was 
so  very  happy.  My  observation  inclines  me  to  the  belief  that  all  cheer- 
ful boys  are  more  fond  of  what  in  school-boy  parlance  is  called  innocent 
amusement  than  gloomy,  dispirited  ones.  It  was  my  opinion,  when  a  boy, 
that  school-days  should  be  protected  by  law  from  all  disagreeable  associa- 
tions ;  that  to  make  a  school-boy  miserable  should  be  a  capital  offence ; 
and  I  am  pleased  to  find,  now  that  I  have  boys  of  my  own,  I  can  con- 
scientiously say,  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion.  If  we  wish  to  bring 
up  our  children  an  honor  and  a  solace  to  our  declining  years,  we  must 
make  their  childhood  happy. 

This,  like  most  country-schools,  was  attended  by  both  sexes;  and 
while  the  boys  were  having  their  sports,  the  girls  appeared  equally  de- 
lighted.   They  often  joined  in  the  games  of  the  boys,  beside  playing 
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many  of  the  same  kind  amoDff  themselves,  and  many  a  young  lassie 
would  have  put  our  swiftest  laddies  to  the  top  of  their  mettle  to  lead  theo. 
in  a  foot-race : 

'  Happt  days  of  childhood, 
Where  peaceful  school-days  flew/ 

and  young  ladies  were  allowed  to  breathe  tlie  fresh  air,  and  their  merry 
voices  echoed  unchecked  through  the  sylvan  groves.  They  had  swings 
and  play-houses ;  they  had  dinnerparties,  and  singing  and  dandng  in  the 
open  air ;  and  their  ruddy  and  cheerful  countenances  gave  the  best  evi- 
dence of  their  health  and  happiness. 

I  have  had  frequent  opportanities  of  observing  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  taught  in  schools  where  both  sexes  were  admitted,  snd 
I  am  not  able  to  recall  a  solitary  instance  where  evils  resulted  therefrom. 
And  I  am  happy  to  find  my  opinion  corroborated  in  a  late  article  on 
education,  from  the  pen  of  an  able  and  distinguished  lady,  who  says : 
*  The  union  of  the  sexes  in  schools  stimulates  to  exertion,  and  imposes 
wholesome  moral  restraints  ;^  and  were  it  but  continued,  instead  of  rudely 
broken  in  upon,  it  would  prevent  many  unhappy  marriages ;  for  it  would 
tend  to  moderate  that  inconsiderate  passion  which  is  often  awakened 
by  distance  and  imposed  restraiotB.' 

But,  as  a  faithful  chronicler  of  events,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
barmony  of  this  beautiful  school  was  sometimes  disturbed  by  little  rows  and 
riotings,  in  which  I  performed  my  full  share.  On  one  occasion,  I  was  the 
cause  of  no  little  merriment,  as  I  paid  the  penalty  for  insulting  a  young 
lady  by  giving  her  a  nick-name.  This  young  lady  was  most  distressingly 
i^ly,  both  in  face  and  temper,  and  had  a  very  tantalizing  name  to  make 
fun  out  of,  when  associated  with  her  personal  appearance.  She  was 
christened  Irene  Crawford.  I  forget  why  I  outraged  common  politeness 
by  giving  her  a  nick-name,  but  I  presume  I  must  have  espoused  the  cause 
of  some  other  girl,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  retaliation, 
I  called  her  Irene  CrawJUk  ;  a  species  of  articulata  which,  by  the  way,  she 
much  resembled.  This  was  very  malicious  in  me,  and  I  deserved  even 
a  more  severe  punishment  than  I  received.  But  there  was  some  little 
excuse  for  me,  for  no  matter  what  disturbance  occurred  between  the  girls, 
Irene  was  sure  to  be  mixed  up  with  it  Doubtless  the  dclat  that  I 
obtained  from  the  whole  school  of  girls  for  espousing  their  cause  was 
the  ruling  motive  in  my  mind,  to  overbalance  the  injustice  I  was  doing 
to  onjB.    Irene  reported  me  to  Elihu. 

Among  his  other  rare  qualiUes,  Elihu  had  an  inventive  genius,  and 
disdained  repeating  himself  or  copying  any  body  else.  He  would  rather 
let  a  boy  go  nuwhipped  than  punish  two  in  the  same  manner.  The 
manv  pranks  that  had  been  played  requiring  punishment,  had  already 
put  his  genius  to  the  test  for  novelties,  and  the  wonder  now  was, '  What 
new  thing  can  he  trump  up  V 

I  saw  his  large,  cold  gray  eye  sweep  the  horizon,  as  if  he  were  offer- 
ing a  prayer  to  the  god  of  Invention,  when  suddenly  it  rested  upon  a 
stamp  of  a  tree  in  front  of  the  door,  which  had  been  transformed  into  a 
stationary  step-ladder  for  mounting  ladies  on  horse-back.  A  sardonic 
smite,  like  a  gleam  of  moon-shine,  passed  quickly  over  his  imperturbable 
countenance,  announdng,  to  one  familiar  with  his  manner,  the  Inrth  of  a 
new  idea. 
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Having  once  formed  his  plan,  no  Ume  was  ever  lost,  but  an  immediate 
announcement  was  made  in  a  drawling,  monotonous  voice : 

'  Ralph  Roanoke  will  stand  on  one  K>ot  for  an  hour,  on  the  horse-block 
in  front  of  the  door,  bare-headed ;  and  every  time  he  falls  off  will  add 
another  half  hour.' 

An  instantaneous  roar  <^  lai^hter  followed  this  annouaoement,  in 
which  I  joined  as  heartily  as  any^  In  general,  this  out-break  would  have 
brought  condign  punishment  upon  the  head  of  every  fellow  who  waa 
caught  laughing.  But  Elihu  was  eccentric  withal*  and  would  have  been 
very  much  chagrined  if  his  announcement  had  been  received  quietly. 
He  would  have  felt  it  to  be  a  failure.  It  was  a  tribute  to  his  invention. 
Yes,  the  more  his  boys  laughed,  the  more  he  inwardly  chuckled,  and  the 
greater  was  the  dftogor  of  a  collapse  to  his  stockineta.  Thanks  to  good 
and  well-developed  muscles,  I  hopped  upon  the  Mock,  and  went  at  it  as 
cheerfully  as  a  martyr.  The  old  adage,  that '  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  body  any  good,'  was  again  verified  in  my  case.  It  was  literally  im- 
possible for  the  boys  to  study  with  Ralph  cocked  up  on  one  leg,  making 
all  kinds  of  grimaces  when  Elihu's  eye  was  turned  away,  without  shutting 
the  door ;  and  if  the  door  was  shut,  it  could  not  be  seen  whether  he  waa 
in  statu  quo  or  not.  Thus  I  had  the  penalty  and  the'  other  boys  had  the 
fun. 

At  length  the  hour  expired,  and  Elihu  gravely  made  the  announce- 
ment, 

^  Ralph  Roanoke  having  stood  an  hour  on  his  right  leg,  can  now  take 
his  seat.' 

But  Ralph  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  show  his  bottom  by  flap- 
ping his  wings,  (arms,)  and  crowing  like  a  fighting-cock. 

Another  roar  of  laughter,  and  then  followed  that  monotonous  voice : 

*  Ralph  Roanoke  wiU  stand  another  hour  on  his  left  leg,  and  the  first 
one  who  laughs  shall  keep  him  company.' 

This  second  hour  <mi  t'other  leg  completely  smoothed  down  all 
Ralph's  impudence,  and  the  latter  clause  took  the  grin  off  the  faces  of  all 
merry-makers,  and  put  another  stripe  on  the  shoulders  of  the  great 
Captain  Eiihu  H.  Howe. 


A      CHILD'S      DAT-DREAIC. 


Mt  little  child  lay  on  tlM  bed, 

Sleeping  the  noon-tide  hour  away,. 
While  in  the  radiance  round  her  head 

Sweet  dreams  of  beauty  seened  to  play. 
A  smile  shed  light  o*er  all  her  (kee» 

And  her  closeid  eye  could  only  see 
Snch  sights  as,  clothed  with  rarest  grace, 

Glimmer  through  dreams  of  infancy. 
Young  fhirtes  danced  around  her  Hp, 

Like  butter-flies  around  a  flower ; 
And  each  one  took  a  nectared  sip. 

And  (Volieked  through  the  sunny  hour. 
All  suddenly  her  rolce  was  heard, 

Talking  to  them  in  unknown  tongue^ 


But  musical  as  mocUng-birii; 

That  hymns  its  lore  the  groves  ansoof . 
Her  dark  eye,  opening  wildly  bright. 

Was  npward  turned,  and  seemed  to  soa 
The  forms  that  made  her  dream  so  light 

Flitting  away  in  maddest  glee. 
Her  hands  were  raised  her  breast  above,. 

As  if  she  gladly  would  detain 
Some  fUry  she  had  learned  to  lore. 

The  sweetest  of  that  heaTsnly  traio. 
But,  with  tbe  moment,  ttwa  her  mind 

The  dream  had  fled  that  was  so  dfear  * 
But  dreams  their  beauty  leave  behind. 

Some  nunra  hoar  of  shado  to  ehear. 
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Vovtb-Amssicak  Rbtrw,  for  the  Jalj  Quarter,  1853.    Boston :  Lrrrui,  Bbowv  aitd  . 
CoMFAMT.    NeW'Tork:  G.  S.  Fbakcis  akd  Compakt. 

The  opening  article  in  the  present  number  of  our  ancient  American  contem- 
porary is  a  running  commentary  upon  five  recent  volumes  of  English  poetry, 
oommendng  with  the  *  poems '  of  Albzandeb  Shith,  of  which  a  brief  notice 
was  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Enickebbockeb.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  find  our  judgment  of  the  merits  of  this  newly-risen  'star*  in  modem 
English  fiterature  confirmed  by  the  ^ North- American ;'*  simply  because  we 
cannot  well  conceive  how  the  writings  of  the  subject  of  the  paper  could  be 
honestly  regarded  in  any  other  light  We  shall  venture  to  extract  one  or 
two  passages  from  the  article  alluded  to,  the  *  grounds*  and  conclusions  of 
which  we  are  quite  certain  all  who  have  read  the  book  will  find  little  difS- 
colty  in  conceding : 

'Studies  of  the  literatare  of  any  distant  age  or  countnr;  all  the  imitations  and 
fwofi-translations  which  help  to  bnnr  together  into  a  single  focus  the  scattered  rays 
of  haman  intelligence ;  poems  afler  classical  models,  poems  from  Oriental  sources,  and 
the  like,  have  undoubtedly  a  great  literary  value.  Yet  there  is  no  question — it  is  plain 
and  patent  enough — that  people  much  prefer  *  Vanity-Fair  *  and  '  Bleak-House.'  ^¥hy 
00  ?  Is  it  simpW  because  we  nave  grown  prudent  uia  prosaic,  and  should  not  welcome, 
■a  oar  &thers  md,  the  '  Marmions  and  tne  *  Rokebys,'  the  *  Childe  Harolds '  and  the 
*  Corsairs  ? '  Or  is  it  that,  to  be  widely  popular,  to  gain  the  ear  of  multitudes,  to  shake 
the  hearts  of  men,  iK>etry  should  deal  more  than  at  present  it  usually  does  with  general 
wanU,  ordinary  feeUng9f  the  obviovs  rather  than  the  rare  facts  of  human  nature  ?  Could 
it  not  attempt  to  convert  into  beauty  and  thankfulness,  or  at  least  into  some  form  and 
shape — some  feeling,  at  any  rate,  of  content — the  actujd,  palpable  things  with  which 
oar  eveiT-day  life  is  concerned ;  introduce  into  business  and  weary  task-  work  a  char- 
acter aoa  a  soul  of  purpose  and  reality ;  intimate  to  us  relations  which,  in  our  unchosen, 
peremptorily-appointed  posts,  in  our  grievously-narrow  and  limited  spheres  of  action, 
we  still,  in  and  through  all,  retain  to  some  central^  celestial  fact?  Could  it  not  console 
us  with  a  sense  of  significance,  if  not  of  dignity,  in  that  often  dirty,  or  at  least  dingy, 


not  content  itself  merely  with  talking  o?  what  may  be  better  elsewhere,  but  seek  also; 
to  deal  with  what  it  here?  We  could  each  one  of  us,  alas  I  be  so  much  that  some  how 
•we  find  we  are  not;  we  have  all  of  us  fallen  away  from  so  much  that  we  still  long  to 
oaO  oors.  Cannot  the  Divine  Song  in  some  way  indicate  to  us  our  unity,  though  from 
a  great  way  off,  with  those  happier  things ;  inform  us,  and  prove  to  us,  tnat  though  we 
—  what  we  are,  we  may  jeit  in  some  waj^  even  in  our  abasement^  even  by  and  through 
daUy  work,  be  leUtsa  to  the  purer  existence  ? ' 
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The  *  Life-Drama,'  the  reTiewer  concedes,  'has  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of 

not  showing  much  of  the  littiratevr,  or  connoisseur,  or  indeed  the  student ; ' 

but  the  poems  present  'continual  images  drawn  from  the  busy  seats  of 

industry,'  and  'there  is  a  charm  in  finding  the  black  streams  that  welter  out 

of  Actories,  the  dreary  lengths  of  urban  and  suburban  dustiness, 

'  the  squares  and  streets^ 

And  faces  that  one  meets,' 

irra^ted  with  a  gleam  of  genuine  purity.'  The  story  of  the  '^ Life-Drama' 
is  thus  briefly  indicated :  '  Walter,  a  boy  of  poetic  temperament  and  en- 
dowment, has,  it  appears,  in  the  society  of  a  poet-friend  now  deceased,  grown 
up  with  the  ambition  of  achieving  something  great  in  the  highest  form  of 
human  speech.  Unable  to  find  or  make  a  way,  he  is  diverted  from  his  lofly 
purposes  by  a  romantic  love-adventure,  obscurely  told,  with  a  'lady'  who 
finds  him  asleep,  £ln>TMiON-like,  under  a  tree.  The  fervor  and  force  of  youth 
wastes  itself  here  in  vain ;  a  quick  disappointment — for  the  lady  is  betrothed 
to  another — sends  him  back  enfeebled,  exhausted,  and  embittered,  to  essay 
onoe  again  his  task.  Disappointed  affections  and  baffied  ambition,  contending 
henceforward  in  unequal  strife  with  the  temptations  of  skepticism,  indifference, 
apiltlietio  submission,  base  indul^nce,  and  the  like ;  the  sickened  and  defeated, 
yet  only  too  strong,  too  powerful  man,  turning  desperately  off,  and  recklessly 
at  last  plunging  in  mid-unbelief  into  joys  to  which  only  belief  and  moral  pur- 
pose can  give  reality;  out  of  horror-stricken  guilt,  the  new  birth  of  clearer 
and  surer,  though  humbler,  conviction,  trust,  resolution;  these  hi4)py 
changes  met,  periiaps  a  little  prematurely  and  ahnost  more  than  half-way, 
by  success  in  the  aims  of  a  purified  ambition,  and  crowned,  too,  at  last,  by 
the  blessings  of  a  regenerate  affection — such  is  the  argument  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  poem ;  and  there  is  something  of  a  current  and  tide,  so  to  say, 
of  poetic  intention  in  it,  which  carries  on  the  reader  (after  the  first  few 
scenes)  perforce,  in  spite  of  criticism  and  himself  through  &ulty  imageiy, 
turgid  periods,  occasional  bad  versification  and  even  gramtnar,  to  the  close.* 
The  reviewer  thinks  little  of  the  first  four  or  five  scenes.  '  There  are,'  it 
is  observed, '  fi^uent  fine  lines,  occasional  beautiful  passages ;  but  &e  tenor 
of  the  narrative  is  impeded  and  obstructed  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  by 
accumulations  of  imagery,  but  by  episode,  and  episode  within  episode,  of  the 
most  embarrassing  form.  It  is  really  discouraging  to  turn  page  upon  page, 
while  Walter  is  quoting  the  poems  of  his  lost  fiiend,  and  wooing  the  un- 
known lady  of  the  wood  with  a  story  of  another  lady  and  an  Indian  page.' 
The  sweet  and  tender  thought  <^  the  lover-maiden,  presently  quoted,  was  in 
type  among  the  excluded  extracts  of  the  notice  in  our  last  number : 


'I  HAVB  a  stfmng^e,  8w«et  thoogfat    I  do  believe 
I  shall  be  dead  in  spring;  anathat  the  soul 
Which  animates  and  doth  inform  these  limbs 
Will  pass  into  the  daisies  of  mj 
If  memory  shall  ever  lead  thee  i 


Will  pass  into  the  daisies  of  mj  mve. 
If  memory  shall  ever  lead  thee  there, 
Through  daisies  1 11  look  up  into  thr  face. 


And  feel  a  dim.  sweet  joy ;  and  if  ther  moTe, 
As  in  a  little  wind,  thou  It  know  His  I.' 

Instead  of  writing  fit>m  and  'in  and  of  himself,'  the  critic  of  the  North- 
American  cannot  but  see  that  Mr.  Sxrre  has  'followed  predominantly,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  writers  of  his  own  immediate  time.'    '  He  is  the  latest  disci- 
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pie  of  the  school  of  Ejsats.  He  is  young  enough  to  free  hixxuielf  from  his 
present  manner,  which  does  not  seem  natural,  and  his  own.*  The  verdict 
here  expressed  is  one  which  has  now  been  so  fully  and  uniformly  rendered, 
that  appeal  from  it  were  wholly  yain.  'Alezandeb  Sihth  writes,  it  would 
almost  seem,  under  the  impression  that  the  one  business  of  the  poet  is  to  coin 
metaphors  and  similes.  He  tells  them  out  as  a  derk  might  sovereigns  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  So  many  comparisons  — so  much  poetry ;  it  is  the  s  ter- 
ling  currency  of  the  realm.  He  is  most  pleased  when  he  can  double  or  treble 
a  shnilitude.  But  simile  within  simile,  after  the  manner  of  Chinese  boxes,  are 
more  curious  than  beautiftiL*  '  The  continuity  of  the  poem  is  perpetually 
presumed  upon ;  the  attention  which  the  reader  desires  to  devote  to  the ' 
pursuit  of  the  main  drift  of  what  the  writer  cdls  itself  a  single  poem,  is 
incessantly  caQed  off  to  look  at  this  and  look  at  that ;'  aud  he  'diverts  us  con- 
tinually from  the  natural  course  of  thought,  feeling,  and  narrative.'  Our  own 
idea  is,  that  there  eon  he  but  little  real  feeling,  and  little  original  imagination, 
in  such  a  writer;  but  this  opinion  we  have  already  expressed. 

A  second  'division'  is  upon  the  'Poetical  Remains  of  SmNsr  Walkbb,' 
which  are  full  of '  real  timidity,  real  sinking  from  actual  things,  and  real  fear 
of  living.'  The  author  was  the  schoolfellow  and  college-friend  of  Pbaed. 
'Harked  from  his  earliest  youth  by  his  poetic  temper  and  faculty,  he  passed 
fifty-one  years,  mostly  in  isolation  and  poverty,  sluvering  upon  the  brink, 
trembling  and  hesitating  upon  the  threshold  of  life.  Feariul  to  affirm  any 
thing,  lest  it  haply  might  be  fiilse ;  to  do  any  thing,  because  so  probably  it 
might  be  a  sin ;  to  speak,  lest  he  should  lie ;  almost  to  feel,  lest  it  should  be 
a  deception ;  he  sat  crouching  and  cowering  in  a  dismal  London  back-street 
lodging,  over  the  embers  of  a  wasting  and  dying  fire,  the  true  image  of  his 
Qfwn  vitality.'  Tes;  and  one  might  almost  say  the  same  of  his  verse ;  which, 
although  melodious  in  rhythm,  and  full  of  feeling,  is  of  so  sad,  so  melancholy 
a  school,  that  we  pass  it  by  for  the  present  The  writer  may  be  more  vari- 
ously represented  by  his  entire  volume.  Judging  from  the  single  poem 
quoted  from  the  volume  of  the  young  Irish  poet,  Williaii  Allinqham,  we 
sTiould  regard  him  as  a  keen  observer  of  the  outward  in  nature,  with  a  heart 
to  interpret  its  teachings  to  the  hearts  of  others. 

The  remaining  papers  in  the  Northr American  are  'Bbovghaji's  Political 
PhOosopby ;'  'The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  or  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Skeptic;' 
'  Spabks'  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution ; '  '  Recent  Social  Theories ; ' 
'France,  England,  and  America;'  'Modern  Saints,  Catholic  and  Heretic;' 
'  The  Life  of  Sunt  Paul  ; '  '  Thackebat  as  a  Novelist ; '  '  Writings  <^  B.  B. 
Edwabds  ;'  and '  Schoolcbaft  on  the  Indian  Tribes.'  Of  the  articles  above- 
named,  we  have  found  leisure  to  peruse  only  'The  Eclipse  of  Faith,'  the  one 
on  the  Life  of  St  Paul,  and  that  on  the  Writings  of  Thackebat.  The 
first,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  we  judge  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Obvillb  Dbwbt.  It  is  characterized  by  logical  force  and  beauty  of  s^le» 
as  a  single  passage  will  sufficiently  attest: 

'  Whsv  we  mark  the  fondness  of  birds  and  beasts  for  their  yonng,  and  see  that^  alter 
a  few  weeks  or  months,  thej  no  longer  recognise  their  own  offspring,  we  peroeire  that 
the  care  of  the  defenoriess  is  the  only  and  sufficient  end  of  the  instinctive  lore  that 
thej  cherish.  But  in  man,  when  dependence  ceases,  attachment  surrires  and  grows 
stronger.  It  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  know,  that,  serere  as  is  the  sorrow  when 
little  children  are  called  away,  those  who  die  in  their  maturity  cany  with  them  a  atill 
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Uiiger  portion  of  the  parent's  hesrt  The  affections  erow  with  ttie  srowth  of  charac- 
ter, ana  are  never  more  intense  and  actire  than  on  ttie  near  approacn  of  death,  when 
ererj  cherished  name  of  the  liTin^  and  the  departed  mounts  u>  the  lips,  and  the  last 
strength  of  dissolving  nature  is  expended  in  words  of  lore  and  consolation  for  those 
ihat  are  to  survive.  If  these  affections  are  to  slumber  for  ever  in  the  grave,  whj 
are  thej  suffered  thus  to  fffow  through  life  and  to  live  in  death  ?  We  receive  their 
permanence  as  a  pledge  of  immortality.  If  not)  what  else  does  it  mean  ?  how  else  is 
It  to  be  accounted  for?  why  this  distinguishing  attribute  of  human  love  in  contzaat 
with  all  else  that  b^irs  the  semblance  oflove? 

'All  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  dissolution  present  insuperable  difficulties,  unless 
man  be  immortaL  If  that  which  thinks  and  loves  is  ]>art  and  parcel  of  the  bodilj 
frame,  whv  does  it  live  in  undiminished  and  growing  vigor  with  the  mutilation  and 
decay  of  that  frame?  How  can  the  tongue,  the  hand,  uie  foot  be  palsied,  and  the 
mind  unimpaired?  How  can  the  body  waste  to  the  shadow  of  its  former  self^  and 
the  soul  that  tenants  it  seem  more  luminous  and  majestic  than  when  its  tabernacle 
was  entire  and  sound?  If  the  soul  has  not  a  separate  life  of  its  own,  how  can  it  be 
so  clear  and  bright,  so  self-collected  and  earnest,  so  keen  of  apprehension,  so  rapid  in 
action,  as  it  often  is  up  to  the  very  moment  of  disscdution?  Why  is  it  tnat  the  pro- 
cess which  Christians  odls  disembodiment  frequently  enhances,  to  an  amazing  degree, 
the  quantity  of  mental  and  spiritual  life,  so  that  the  feeble  grow  stronjg,  the  timia 
bold,  the  slow  of  tongue  eloquent,  the  lame  of  counsel  wise,  the  dull  of  fuicy  rich  in 
lofty  and  gorgeous  imaginings?    These  things  look  not  like  the  death  of  the  soul.' 

From  the  paper  upon  the  '  Life  of  Saint  Paul/  we  present  this  considera- 
tion of  what  manner  of  person  he  probably  was,  with  some  very  well- 
expressed  conclusions  upon  the  assumption : 

*  What  St  Paul  was  in  -person  we  can  infer  but  vaguely.  He  quotes  those  who 
speak  of  his  '  bodil v  presence  as  weak,  and  his  speech  as  contemptible ; '  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  '  thorn  in  the  flesh '  to  which  he  refers  was  the  dose-cling* 
ixig  consciousness  of  a  physical  nature  ill-adapted  to  win  respect  and  deference.  Te^ 
wnerever  he  appeared,  ne  seems  to  have  commanded  profound  attention,  and  to  have 
awakened  lastmg  interest  in  the  truths  that  he  dispensed.  If  insignificant  in  outward 
aspect,  his  presence  exerted  a  controlling  influence.  If  lame  in  speech,  results  prove 
him  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  age.  We  can  conceive  that  he  may 
have  derived  added  power  frx>m  the  very  in&rmitiea  of  which  he  was  so  painfully  oon- 
sdouB.  The  most  ample  physical  endowments  are  over-prone  to  &sten  regard  on  the 
orator,  rather  than  on  nis  cause.  The  brilliant  harangue  attracts  more  praise  for  its 
rhetoric  than  heed  to  its  doctrine.  Nay,  there  is  prone  to  adhere  to  those  who  are 
eloquent  by  the  gift  of  nature,  the  suspicion  of  excessive  self-reference ;  and  many  are 
the  earnest  men  in  professioxial  and  public  life^  the  efficacy  of  whose  words  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  diminished  symmetry  of  form  and  featun^  or  by  something  less 
than  faultless  accent  and  modulation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of^  superior  bright 
ness  and  energy,  when  lodged  in  a  diminutive,  feeble,  or  deformed  body,  frees  itself 
to  an  amazing  degree  from  all  bodily  circumspection,  works  itself  loose  from  organie 
laws,  and  becomes  endowed  with  a  power  of  action  and  influence  far  beyond  the  mea- 
sure of  its  apparent  means  and  opportunities.  Thus,  too,  a  slender,  shrill,  harsh,  or 
intractable  voice,  when  laden  with  great  thoughts  and  fervent  emotion,  either  rises 
into  an  eloquence  as  far  above  artistical  rules  as  it  is  wide  of  them ;  or  else,  in  its  utter 
inadeauacy  there  is  an  inexplicable  charm,  which  brings  hearers  into  that  close  intimacy 
with  tne  speaker,  in  which  his  spirit  seems  to  be  transfusing  itself  directiy  into  theirs, 
rather  than  communing  with  them  through  the  medium  of  language.  We  conceive  of 
St  Paul's  person  as  m  itself  unattractive,  but  as  irradiated  m  countenance,  gestur^ 
and  mien,  as  absolutely  transfigured  and  glorified,  by  the  vividness  of  his  spiritual 
perceptions,  the  intensity  of  his  zeal,  the  fervor  of  his  piety.  His  voice,  too,  may  have 
been  oeneath  the  capacity  of  culture ;  yet  it  must  have  swelled  and  surged,  grown 
mi^estic  in  its  intonation  and  rhythm,  trembled  with  deep  emotion,  risen  into  grandeur 
as  it  spoke  of  Christ  and  heaven,  and  struck  the  most  gentle  chords  when  moved  by 
pity  and  sjrmpathy.  Such  a  soul  as  his  could  have  assimi&ted  the  meanest  apparatus  of 
bodily  functions  to  its  own  intense  and  noble  vitality  j  could  have  become  transparent 
through  the  most  opaque  medium  4  could  have  made  itself  profoundly  felt  even  with  a 
stammering  tongue  or  a  barbarous  dialect.' 

We  have  not  of  late  had  the  requisite  space  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
our  old  and  favorite  Quarterly ;  but  our  readers  will  find  it  no  whit  behind 
its  previous  reputation,  either  as  to  matter  or  manner.  Its  typography  is 
08  correct  and  fiiultless  as  ever. 
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The  English  Humorists  op  ths  EiOBTkncTH  Cbhturt.    A  Series  of  Lectures.    By 
W.  M.  Thacubat.    In  one  yolume:  pp.  297.    New-York:  Haxpib  and  Bbothxbs. 

Those  of  our  readers  whose  good-fortune  it  was  to  hear  Mr.  Tbackerat 
deliver  the  course  of  lectures  collected  together  and  revised  by  the  author  in 
the  well-printed  volume  before  us,  will  need  no  added  inducement  to  secure 
their  leisurely  perusal.  The  printed  lectures^  to  be  sure,  require  the  manner ; 
the  dear,  firm,  musical  voice ;  the  tone,  now  of  sarcasm  and  scorn,  and  now 
of  deep  emotion  and  feeling,  which  characterized  their  oral  delivery ;  but 
then  the  reader,  in  the  present  case,  coming  across  a  terse,  sententious,  or 
poetical  passage,  can  turn  back  a  page,  and  re-read  that  which  gave  him  so 
much  pleasure  when  he  first  heard  it,  and  now  first  reads  it,  and  can  scan 
and  study  the  grace  of  style  which  mak6s  its  peculiar  chann ;  and  this  he 
oould  not  do  while  the  lecturer  was  hurrying  him  on  to  new  surprises  and 
new  gratifications.  In  reading  these  lectures,  one  can  see,  we  fimcy,  the 
same  kind  of  observation,  the  same  acute  limning  of  the  manners  of  the 
past,  which  constitute  the  writer's  great  excellence  and  marked  peculiarity, 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  the  present  age.  And  in  this  con- 
nection we  venture  to  quote  and  confirm  the  following  passage  from  a  con- 
densed but  well-discriminated  criticism,  by  a  writer  in  the  last  ^Nartk' 
American  Betiew^^  elsewhere  noticed  in  the  present  number : 

'No  eye  was  ever  keener,  no  speech  ever  firsnker,  than  Thacksbat's.  The  heart  of 
every  reader  of  his  works  oonfesses  his  insight  into  its  most  secret  emotions.  And 
yet  it  is  not  in  soimding  the  depths  of  the  soal  that  his  pecnliar  and  unrivalled  excel- 
lence lies,  hot  in  noting  all  the  external  indications  of  character ;  in  seizing,  with  a  com- 
prehensive glanoe,  the  multifarious  and  minute  peculiarities  of  habit  or  appearance,  by 
which  thought  and  feeling  betray  themselves  to  a  penetrating  gaze.  He  is  the  greatest 
of  obserrers.  In  the  masquerade  of  *  Yanity-Fair '  he  recognizes  every  one ;  the  choice 
of  the  disguise  betrays  the  wearer,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn.  No  man  watches 
with  such  vigilance  the  by-play  of  life.  The  petty  artifices  of  vanity;  the  covert  leers 
of  slander  and  enry ;  the  insolent  courtesies  of  varnished  rulgarity^  the  stolen  glancea 
of  timid  affection ;  the  unbreathed  sighs  of  patient  suffering;  all  these  he  surprises  on 
their  passage,  and  interprets  as  if  by  intuition.  He  sees  the  soul,  not  naked,  but  draped 
in  the  customs  and  formulas  of  artificial  life;  and  he  points  out  how  awkwardly  the 
garments  fit,  and  what  a  sorry  figure  it  is  that  struts  about  before  the  admiring  crowd, 
padded  with  honors  and  dignities,  or,  it  may  be,  with  yirtae  and  respectability.  He  is 
not  a  detectire-ofBcer,  who  follows  a  erimiiMd  to  his  secret  haunts,  and  drags  his  dark 
deeds  to  light  It  is  while  engaged  in  his  open  and  regular  pursuits  and  amusements, 
at  dinner,  in  the  theatre,  while  reading  the  newspapers,  or  driving  in  the  park,  that  the 
suspected  party  is  under  our  author's  suroeillanee.  By  the  appearance  and  the  manner 
at  such  times ;  the  dress,  the  gesture,  the  traitorous  communications  of  the  quivering 
lip'or  knitted  brow,  he  reads  the  emotion  and  deciphers  the  thought  To  be  an  adept 
in  this  mystery ;  to  be  able  to  discover  character  by  those  '  trifies  light  as  air '  that  dis- 
tinguish one  man  from  another,  or  the  same  man  fh>m  himself  at  a  different  time,  in 
actions  and  habits  common  to  all,  requires  a  knowledge  of  those  minute  details  of  art 
and  science  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  men's  appearance  and  behavior.' 

Now  this  praise,  which  is  Just  and  true,  of  Tha.ckeba.t's  portraitures  of 
diaracters  living,  moving,  and  having  their  being  in  our  own  time,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  eminent  men  of  the  past  whom  he  has  brought  before  us 
in  these  lectures.  He  rolls  back  the  tide  of  time,  walks  the  old  streets  and 
alleys  of  London,  and  visits  the  haunts  of  his  'sitters,'  so  to  speak,  in  com- 
pany wth  them.    We  see  them  m  they  were  at  that  remote  period,  and  as 
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if  they  were  now.  And  these  pictures  are  completed  by  a  few  finishing- 
touches  of  his  &cOe  pendL  When  he  says  of  Swift,  in  *  summing  up,'  tiiat 
^  his  youth  was  bitter,  as  that  of  a  great  genius,  bowed  down  by  ignoble  ties, 
and  powerless  in  a  mean  dependence :  his  age  was  bitter,  like  that  of  a  great 
genius  that  had  fought  the  battle  and  nearly  won  it)  and  lost  it,  and  thought 
of  it  afterward  in  his  lonely  exile ; '  that '  as  fierce  a  beak  and  talon  as  erer 
struck,  as  strong  a  wing  as  ever  beat,  belonged  to  Swm,'  he  simply  states  in 
brief  what  he  has  already  most  abundantly  proved.  Let  us,  as  a  strikiotg 
contrast,  take  a  passage  firom  the  lecture  upon  Swm  and  that  upon  Addison, 
affording  a  brief  consideration  of  the  chaimcters  of  each : 

'  Dreadfitl  it  ifl  to  think  that  Swift  knew  the  tendency  of  bis  creed — the  Iktal  rocks 
toward  which  his  logic  desperately  drifted.  That  last  pert  of  OuUiTer  ia  only  a  eonae- 
quenoe  of  what  baa  gone  before :  and  the  worthleaaneaa  of  all  mankind ;  the  pettineaa, 
onielty,  pride,  imbecuity ;  the  general  vanity,  the  foolish  pretension,  the  mock  greatness, 
the  pompous  dulness,  the  mean  aima,  the  base  soooesses ;  all  these  werepresent  to  him ; 
it  was  with  the  din  of  these  eurses  of  the  world,  blasphemies  againat  Hbatbn,  shriek- 
ing in  his  ears,  that  he  bmn  to  write  his  dreadful  all^ry — ofwhich  the  meaning  is, 
that  man  is  utterly  wicke<C  desperate,  and  imbecile ;  and  his  passions  are  so  monstrous, 
and  his  boasted  powers  so  mean,  that  he  is  and  deserves  to  be  the  alare  of  brutes,  and 
ignorance  is  better  than  his  vaunted  reason.  What  had  this  man  done?  What  secret 
remorse  was  rankling  at  his  heart,  what  fever  was  bofling  in  him,  that  he  should  see  all 
the  world  blood-shot?  We  view  the  world  .with  our  own  eyes,  each  of  us;  and  we 
make  from  within  us  the  world  we  see.  A  weary  heart  gets  no  gladness  out  of  sun- 
shine ;  a  selfish  man  is  skeptical  about  fKendship.  as  a  man  with  no  ear  does  not  care 
for  music.  A  frightful  self-consciousness  it  must  have  been  which  looked  on  mankind 
80  darkly  through  those  eyes  of  Swift. 

'A  remarkable  story  is  told  by  Soorr  of  Dblant,  who  interrupted  Archbishop  Kixo 
and  Swift  in  a  conversation  which  left  the  prelate  in  tears,  and  firom  which  Swift 
rushed  awav  with  marks  of  strong  terror  and  agitation  in  his  countenance ;  upon  which 
the  archbishop  said  to  Dklant:  '^You  have  just  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on  earth; 
but  on  the  subject  of  his  wretchedness  you  must  never  ask  a  question.' 

'The  most  unhappy  man  on  earth — Miserrimus  —  what  a  character  of  him  I  And 
at  this  time  all  the  great  wits  of  Enghmd  had  been  at  his  feet  All  Ireland  had  shouted 
after  him,  and  worshipped  as  a  liberator,  a  saviour,  the  greatest  patriot  and  citizen, 
Dean  Dbapisb  Bickbbstaff  GnLUVsB:  tne  most  fiunous  statesmen  and  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  day  had  applauded  him  and  done  him  homuje;  and  at  this  time,  writing 
over  to  BouNOBBOKB  from  Ireland,  he  s^ys :  '  It  is  time  for  me  to  have  done  with  the 
world ;  and  so  I  would,  if  1  could  get  into  a  better  before  I  was  called  into  the  best,  and 
not  tQ  die  here  in  a  rage^  UheapoiSoned  rat  in  a  hoU* ' 

Now  observe  with  how  much  unction  the  same  pen  that  has  depicted  the 

sneering^  unhappy,  wretched  Swift,  presents  to  you  a  picture  f f  Joseph 

Addison,  author  of  ^The  Spectator:^ 

'  Wa  love  him  for  bis  vaqities  as  much  as  his  virtues.  What  is  ridiculous  is  delight- 
ful in  him :  we  are  so  fond  of  him  because  we  laugh  at  him  so.  And  out  of  that  laugh- 
ter, and  out  of  that  sweet  weakness,  and  out  of  those  harmless  eccentricities  and  folliea^ 
and  out  of  that  touched  brain,  and  out  of  that  honest  manhood  and  simplicity,  we  get 
a  result  of  happiness,  goodness,  tenderness,  pity,  piety,  such  as— if  my  audience  will 
think  their  reading  and  bearing  over  —  doctors  and  divines  but  seldom  have  the  fortune 
to  inspire.  And  why  not?  is  the  glory  of  heaven  to  be  sung  only  by  gentlemen  in 
black  coats  ?  Must  the  truth  be  only  expounded  in  gown  and  surplice,  and  out  of  those 
two  vestments  can  no  body  preach  it?  Commend  me  to  this  dear  preacher  without 
orders  — this  'parson  in  the  tye-wig.'  When  this  man  looks  from  the  world  whose 
weaknesses  he  describes  so  benevolently,  up  to  the  heaven  which  shines  over  us  all,  I 
can  hardly  fiuicy  a  human  face  lighted  up  with  a  more  serene  rapture ;  a  human  intel- 
lect thrilling  with  a  purer  love  and  adoration  than  Josbph  Addison's.  Listen  to  him : 
from  your  cnildhooa  you  have  known  the  verses :  but  who  can  hear  their  sacred  musio 
without  love  and  awe? 

*  Soon  as  the  eveolng  shades  prevail. 

The  moon  tak«e  up  Uie  wonaroas  tale. 

And  BlghUy  to  the  liateolng  earth 

KepeaU  the  story  of  her  birth: 

And  all  the  stan  that  roaod  her  bun, 

And  all  the  planets.  In  their  turn. 


Oottflrm  the  tidings  ss  they  rolU 

And  spread  the  truth  ttom  pole  to  polt. 
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What  thovgh  In  solenui  ■ll«Dee  all 
Move  rooad  (bto  dark  Carrcatrlal  ball  t 
What  though  no  real  voire  nor  loiuul 
Among  their  radiant  ortM  be  found  t 
In  laaaon'a  ear  they  all  r^olc^ 
And  utter  forth  a  glorioaa  voloa, 
Jor  ever  tingfng'aii  they  shine, 
'  The  Haiii>  thai  made  oa  is  divine.* ' 

'It  aeeou  to  me  those  venea  ahine  like  the  8t«ra.  They  shine  oat  of  a  greet  deep 
ealm.  When  he  turns  to  heaven,  a  Sabbath  comes  orer  that  man's  mind ;  and  his  iaoe 
Ughta  up  fh>m  it  whb  a  glory  of  thanks  and  prayer.  His  sense  of  religion  stirs  throngfa 
his  whole  being.  In  the  fields,  in  the  town ;  looking  at  the  birds  in  the  trees:  at  the 
children  in  the  streets;  in  the  morning  or  in  the  moon-light ;  orerhis  books  in  nis  own- 
room ;  in  a  happy  party  at  a  country  merry-making  or  a  town  assembly,  good-will  and 
peace  to  God's  creatures,  and  lore  and  awe  of  Him  who  made  them,  fill  his  pure  heart 
and  shine  from  his  kind  &oe.  If  Swift's  life  was  the  most  wietchea,  I  think  Addison's 
was  one  of  the  meet  enviable.  A  life  prosperous  and  beautiful  — a  calm  death — ao 
)  fiune  snd  affection  afierwaid  mr  his  h^py  and  spotless  name.' 


For  the  admirAble  lectures  upon  Stkblb,  Hooabth,  Stbbnb,  and  Qou>- 
amrB,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  from  which  we  have  already 
so  liberally  extracted.  They  are  replete  with  keen  observation  and  felicity 
and  force  of  expression,  and  will  not  only  '  reward  perusal,'  but  impress 
themselves  permanently  upon  the  memory. 


Ths  Nbw-York  Quastiblt.    Devoted  to  Science  and  Literature.    Number  Two  of 
Yolume  Second.    New-Tork:  Lamport,  Blakbmak  and  Law. 

This  is  a  good  number  of  a  Quarterly  published  in  our  very  midst^  and 
ahnost  under  our  very  eyes,  Imd  yet  this  is  the  first  number  of  the  work 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen.  It  contains  six  *  articles '  proper,  with  a 
seventh,  entitled  '  Contemporary  Uterative  of  the  last  Three  Months,' which 
embraces  a  running  commentary  upon  some  score  of  new  publications.  The 
opening  article,  upon  '  The  Cuban  Question,'  affords  a  more  general  and 
enlarged  view  of  the  '  Queen  of  the  Antilles '  than  we  have  elsewhere  en- 
tsountered ;  and  it  will  go  fiir,  we  think,  by  its  seductive  descriptions,  to 
bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  another  foray  upon  the  beautiful  island.  There 
is  an  interesting  paper  upon  John  Randolph,  aud  incidentally  upon  the  great 
Patbick  Hknrt,  which  is  both  well-written  and^ instructive.  'Music  a 
Language'  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  readers  who  have  '  music  in  their 
satUs;*  a  dass,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  much  rarer  than  most  people  sup- 
pose. It  is  our  belief^  founded  upon  no  little  observation,  that  the  affectation 
of  a  love  of  what  is  tenned  *  difficult  music,'  especially  of  the  Italian  school, 
is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  vanities  of  the  time.  But  this  apart  The 
article  on  MARn  Stuart  treats  a  thread-bare  subject  in  a  very  interesting, 
manner :  but  we  would  fain  ask,  are  there  not  themes  for  a  reviewer  a  little 
more  instructive,  and  somewhat  nearer  our  own  time,  and  of  more  imme- 
diate interest  to  our  people?  'Astronomy  and  Physics'  is  the  title  of  the 
next  paper,  but  we  found  its  perusal  beyond  our  present  leisure.  In  the 
next  article  we  are  glad  to  see  justice  rendered  to  the  late  Rev.  Stlvbstbb 
Juno,  who  left  this  world  *  all  too  soon,'  although  fully  prepared,  by  a  life  of 
uMffal  and  religious  usefulness,  to  enter  upon  the  honors  and  rewards  of  an- 
other and  a  better.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  remembering  that  to  all  tha 
unique  works  of  this  lamented  author  the  Khickbbbockbb  rendered  eariy 
and  cordial  encouragement 
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Hom-PiCTURB.    By  Mrs.  Hart  Andriws  DBinsoir.    '  What  is  it  but  a  Map  of  Biuj 
Life?'    In  one  rolame:  pp.  417.    New- York:  Hakpu  ahd  Bsothkbs. 

When  we  bring  a  new  book  into  the  sanctom,  and  presently  find  it  gone ; 
when,  on  inquiry,  we  ascertain  that  this  one  has  had  it,  and  that  one  wu 
reading  it,  and  this  one  U  reading  it,  among  the  household,  the  natural 
inference  is,  that  the  author  has  the  power  of  commanding  an  audience,  and 
that  involuntary  commendation  is  an  unmistakable  tribute  to  talent  Now 
it  was  a  week  and  more  before  we  could  obtain  an  opportunity  to  peruse 
these  'Home-Pictures  *  of  Mrs.  Denison  ;  and  when  at  last  we  did  sit  down 
to  their  perusal,  no  &rther  explanation  was  needed.  'The  title  of  the  book 
sufSciently  indicates  its  character.  It  is  a  series  of  *^Picture8  <if  Home^^  as 
supposed  to  be  viewed  by  a  country-girl  who  becomes  the  wife  of  a  mer- 
ohant)  and  sketched  by  her  own  hand  from  real  life.'  Much  of  the  narratiye 
appealed  originally  in  the  columns  of  a  popular  literary  journal  in  Boston, 
^Tke  Olive  BranchJ'  The  whole  has  been  carefully  revised,  in  some  cases 
almost  re-written,  and  is  now  first  presented  in  a  permanent  form.  There 
is  a  good  and  wholesome,  although  a  sad  moral  worked  out  in  the  history 
of  the  plain  country-girl  suddenly  transferred  to  city-life,  with  all  its  fiilse 
attractions  and  temptations,  which  she  has  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  with- 
stand ;  and  the  scenes  and  characters  introduced  are  managed  with  mudi 
skill  and  dramatic  effect  The  story,  however,  and  its  concomitants,  our 
lack  of  space  compels  us  to  leave  with  the  reader,  to  whose  attention  we 
cordially  commend  it,  whUe  we  content  ourselves  with  presenting  a  single 
extract,  containing  a  sketch  of  an  eccentric  individual,  whose  motives  and 
notions  are  more  than  *  somewhat  rare.'  It  is  a  passage  fix>m  a  subsection 
entitled  *The  Living  Tomb^^  setting  forth  how  one  John  Dubakd,  in  a  town 
in  Massachusetts,  many  long  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  self- 
pride,  teaching  himself  humiliation,  and  making  himself  familiar  with  death, 
had  a  coffin  placed  upon  a  bier  in  a  vault  in  the  cellar,  which  he  daily  and 
nightly  contemplated  rather  with  a  feeling  of  satis&ction  and  pleasure  than 
of  awe  or  repugnance : 

'  *  I  RBVBVBBR  old  JoBN  DuBAiH),  98  everv  bodj  called  him,'  said  Liszt  Wavos;  'he 
was  very  tall,  and  stooped  somewhat^  and  always  carried  a  very  laiige  gold-headed  cane. 

' 'His  hair  was  long  and  flbwing,  and,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  very  white.  I  can 
just  recollect  how  he  would  beckon  me  to  him  as  I  wandered  by  his  beautifiil  garden, 
(for  indeed  his  lands  about  here  were  much  more  elegantly  laid  out  than  brothers.)  ana 
stroke  my  'golden  locks,'  as  he  called  them,  while  his  fingers  trembled  so  violently 
they  almost  seemed  to  shake  me.  He  was  yeir  eccentric.  I  have  heard  brother  and 
his  wife  talk  of  him  by  the  hour.  Once  he  called  us  into  the  house,  my  litUe  cousin 
and  I,  and  after  telling  the  house-keeper  to  give  us  some  br«id  and  honey,  which  we 
ate  from  a  beautifully-polished  mahogany-table  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  dining^ 
room^  he  took  us  up-stairs,  in  the  very  room  over-head. 

' '  I  never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life  than  at  the  sight  there  exhibited.  All  around 
the  room  hung  cag[es  of  various  sizes  and  delicate  workmanship,  filled  with  every 
variety  of  birds  — birds  which  he  said  he  had  tamed  himself:  and  such  was  his  power 
over  tnem,  I  have  heard  brother  say,  that  if  he  let  them  out  in  the  air,  they  were  sure 
to  return  again  to  their  cages. 

' '  Then  in  one  comer  ot  this  apartment  were  four  of  the  most  beautiful  little  white 
mice ;  and  he  had  a  number  of  tame  squirrels,  too.  in  another  part^  and  evexy  thing 
was  kept  in  the  nicest  order ;  even  the  pet  cat  had  a  little  silken  bed.  They  say  he 
gave  a  oright  lad  quite  a  salaiy  for  taking  care  of  this  room. 

' '  For  seven  years  he  kept  his  coffin  in  the  cellar,  and  used  often  to  take'vintors  down 
there  to  see  it  He  had  the  little  room  in  which  you  went  to-day  all  draperied  with 
black  velvet,  eo  that  it  looked  the  very  picture  of  gfoom ;  and  how  he  could  enjoy  him- 
self M  he  really  appeared  to,  sitting  down  there  like  a  mon^  in  hb  doister,  1  never 
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oonld  tell»  especiallT  when  he  so  deUg[hted  in  the  bright  and  beautifVil.  The  room  in 
which  were  tne  biras  was  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  ever-greens,  festooned  against  the 
wall^  and  hanging  from  the  ceiling.    It  looked  to  me  like  a  fiurj-palace. 

< '  In  another  room,  in  a  glass-case,  there  hung  a  skeleton^  and  on  the  table  were  skulls 
and  bones,  while  the  sheires  on  every  side  were  lined  with  minerals  and  fossils,  and 
dead  birds  and  insects.    He  was  a  rerj  studious  old  man. 

<  <  When  he  was  dying.  I  have  heard  mv  brother  say,  although  suffering  from  the  most 
exquisite  seony,  he  would  not  lie  on  his  oed.  but  constantly  kept  two  persons  support- 
ing him,  wnile  he  dragged  his  slow  and  feeble  foot-steps  across  the  floor. 

^<A  little  before  he  died,  he  ordered  his  ooffin  to  be  brought  up-stairs  and  placed  by 
his  side ;  and  he  would  occasionally  move  toward  it  and  look  within  it  How  &r  this 
fortifled  him  to  meet  the  dread  king  of  terrors,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  said  he  breathed 
his  last  with  religious  composure,  and  with  the  name  of  the  Saviour  upon  his  lips.' 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  little  volume,  beautiful  in  its  dress  of 
cerulean  blue  and  spotlessly  white  paper,  promises  to  be  a  precursor  of  other 
and  kindred  sketches.  That  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  their  ready  recep- 
tion by  the  public  is  but  a  matter  of  very  reasonable  presumption. 


ScBinn  Axn  Advbituris  nr  thi  Smi-ALpnvB  Rboiok  or  thb  Osabk  HouirrAim  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  By  Hsxbt  R.  Schoolcraft.  In  one  volume:  pp.  866. 
Philadelphia:  Lippinoott,  Orambo  and  Gompamt. 

Thb  region  of  which  this  work  treats  was  first  traversed  by  De  Soto  in 
1541 ;  and  the  adventures  here  described  comprehended  the  first  exploratory 
efiBorts  of  our  author  in  the  great  area  of  the  West  He  travelled  the  plains 
and  mountain-elevations  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  once  echoed  the 
tramp  of  tiie  squadrons  of  De  Soto  ;  he  ranged  over  hills  and  through  rugged 
defiles,  which  the  great  traveller  had  once  searched  in  the  hope  of  finding 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  rivalling  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  incidents 
of  tiiese  explorations  supply  the  first  attempt  to  trace  the  track  of  the  Spanish 
cavaliers  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  undertaken  four-and-thirty  years 
ago ;  and  well  may  their  author  say  that  *  They  comprise  a  period  of  exciting 
and  startling  events  in  our  history,  social  and  political.^  With  the  occupancy  of 
Oregon,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  discoveries  in  California,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  New-Mexico,  the  very  ends  of  the  Union  appear  to  have  been  turned 
about  The  adventures  of  a  traveller  in  a  then  remote  fix)ntier,  it  may  well 
be  assumed,  have  not  lost  their  interest  The  narrative  is  drawn  up  from 
the  original  manuscript  journal,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  author.  Frag- 
ments only  of  it  appeared  in  the  New-Tork  literary  ^Repository,*  in  1819, 
whence  they  were  transferred  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips  to  his  collection  of 
voyages  and  travels,  published  in  London  in  1821 ;  a  work  which  has  never 
been  republished  in  the  United  States.  In  making  selections  and  revisions, 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  of  subsequent  obser- 
vations on  the  spot,  as  well  as  of  the  suggestions  and  critical  remarks  made 
by  men  of  judgment  and  science.  Our  author,  in  explanation  of  his  title, 
remarks:  *  The  term  '  Ozark*  is  applied  to  a  broad  elevated  district  of  high- 
lands, running  centrally  fi^m  north  to  south  through  the  States  of  Ifissouri 
and  Arkansas.  It  has  on  its  east  the  striking  and  deep  alluvial  tract  of  the 
Ifississippi  river,  and  on  its  west  the  woodless  bufl&lo  plains  or  deserts  which 
stretch  below  the  Rocky  Mountains.'  The  volume  contains  much  and  vari- 
0U8  information,  is  well  printed,  and  illustrated  by  a  few  good  engravings. 
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*  Toward  the  dose  of  day,  I  was  just  sitting  under  a  piazza,  marking  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  transformations  of 
the  golden-tinted  clouds,  which,  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  our  dime, 
almost  riyal  the  glories  of  an  Italian  sun-set  The  day  had  been  warm  and 
sultry,  producing  a  nervdess  lassitude,  an  inattention  of  duty,  and  a  neglect 
of  dress;  and  from  the  mere  exertion  to  punq)  up  scHue  kind  of  feeling, 
without  coat,  without  collar,  with  a  head  dripping  wet  from  having  just 
plunged  it  to  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  of  cool  water,  desiring  to  see  no  body, 
I  was  reading  over  the  engrossing  pages  of  Lewis's  novel,  or  rather  melo- 
drama, called  '  The  Monk,'  a  production  spoUed  by  indecency,  diablerie, 
and  blue-fire,  and  only  fit  for  adult  people.  From  the  monk,  as  depicted  in 
the  romance,  I  kept  turning  my  eye  perpetually  toward  a  etnoUd  mountain 
(no  pun  is  intended)  which  I  have  odled  The  Monh  ;  and  fit>m  the  nun  Aoms 
to  a  pinnacle  which,  in  winter-time,  when  it  was  enwrapped  in  a  garment  of 
chaste  snows,  I  took  a  fancy  to  christen  77ie  Nutk  Presently,  as  the  shades 
thickened,  the  bad  print  of  the  book  became  no  longer  discernible ;  and  look- 
ing up,  the  star  of  ere,  with  its  soft  and  unblemished  light,  appeared  alone  in 
the  heavens.  I  heard  the  faint  hum  which  marks  the  close  of  day  proceed- 
ing fix>m  the  distant  barn-yards,  and  the  fiumers  driving  the  cattle  home,  and 
the  whip-poor-wills  in  the  meadows  began  their  evening-song.  If  we  have 
no  nightingales  in  our  climate,  this  bird  is  no  bad  substitute ;  and  if  we  have 
no  larks  in  the  morning,  the  bobolink  sings  sweetly  and  perpetually  upon 
the  wing.  As  to  Bull-frog,  his  croakings  are  abated ;  and  as  to  Eaty-did,  his 
lamentations  about  the  broken  bottle  have  not  yet  begun.  The  night  was 
very  still ;  only  now  and  then  was  heard  by  the  lovers  of  melody  the  infinitdy 
fine  music  produced  by  the  tiny  wings  of  the  mosquito  beadng  the  air,  and 
which  really  seemed  to  be  a  Bellini  melody,  blown  through  the  firagile 
trumpet  of  his  proboscis.  To  those  whose  ears  and  tempers  are  attuned 
rijghtly,  this  music,  pursued  from  high  to  low,  or  low  to  high,  through  the 
marvellously -ascending  or  descending  scale  of  the  gamut,  would  almost  appear 
suited  to  dilettanti  spirits,  and  as  if  produced  by  a  detachment  frt>m  Queen 
Mab's  orchestra.  It  would  be  totally  lost  in  the  midst  of  vulgar  noises;  but 
its  attenuated  notes  are  wafted,  in  idl  their  ddicate  subtleness,  to  those  who 
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recline  in  arm-chairs»  repose  on  couches,  and  who  are  lulling  ihemselyes  to 
repose.  I  have  often  and  often  adnured  them  when  just  on  the  verge  of 
sleep,  and  been  recalled  by  them,  from  the  land  of  shadows.  How  beautiful  is 
their  *  Hum-Waltz,'  and  their  '  Teaze-Polka,'  and  their  '  Sing-sing  Requiem ; ' 
enough  to  make  you  clap  your  hands  until  the  blood  flows  I  And  when  I 
have  seen  them  after  death,  mashed  flat  in  their  embalment  upon  a  white- 
washed wall,  I  think  <^  that  sentiment  of  Kibkb  White,  if  I  remember 

rightly: 

'  Music  past  ia  obsolete.' 

In  a  short  time  the  shades  of  evening  fiist  prevailed ;  and  the  lone  star,  so 
serene  in  lustre,  was  succeeded  by  the  whole  splendid  galaxy ;  and  I  marked 
the  course  of  the  Afilky- Way ;  and  the  big,  round  moon,  which  always  seemed 
to  me  very  skull-like,  rose  slowly,  almost  sluggishly,  over  the  mountains ; 
and  before  I  thought  that  the  night  was  fiur  advanced,  the  dock  struck  ten. 
Which  do  you  like  best,  the  long  days  or  the  long  nights  f  I  am  equally 
balanced  in  my  own  mind  between  the  love  of  summer  and  winter;  but  I 
think  that  our  dime  is  the  most  happy,  where  there  are  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  they  roll  round  in  just  succession.  I  can  make  no  choice,  but 
enjoy  them  all  equally,  because  they  relieve  each  other,  and  afford  a  pleasing 
variety.  There  is  no  monotony  so  dreary  as  that  of  perpetual  sun-shine  and 
summer;  but  if  I  ever  feel  a  sadness,  it  is  when  the  days  begin  to  get  long 
in  March,  and  the  delightful  early-blazing  fire-side  has  become  cold.  If  you 
live  according  to  nature  and  to  tiiie  clime  in  which  you  are  bom,  when  the 
days  are  long,  you  will  go  to  bed  early,  and  when  they  are  short,  you  will 
sit  up  lateL  ^t  artificial  habits  turn  the  laws  of  nature  topsy-turvy.  I 
cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  go  to  sleep  during  these  heavenly  nights ;  and 
daring  winter  the  charms  of  sodal  converse  keep  one  up  unnaturally  late. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  which  to  like  best,  the  long  days  or  the  long  nights.  But  I 
was  enamoured  of  this  night  very  much ;  for  when  the  do<^k  struck  twelve,  I 
was  still  sitting  on  the  piazza  looking  at  the  stars,  enjoying  the  hum  of  the 
mosquitoes,  smoking  a  segar,  and  observing  the  multitode  of  lightning-bugs, 
who  appeared  like  stars  in  a  lower  firmament,  and  as  tiiey  flapped  their 
wings,  threatened  to  set  the  hay-cocks  on  fire.  Last  evening,  I  observed  a 
young  girl,  dressed  in  white,  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  meadows,  carrying 
two  pails  of  white  maple  filled  with  still  whiter  milk,  for  she  had  just  per- 
formed her  evening  task  of  milking  the  cows  in  my  neighbor's  bam-yu^ ; 
and  as  the  lightning-bugs  flitted  around  her,  she  seemed  to  have  on  a  splendid 
ball-room  attire,  spangled  with  stars. 

'  While  drawing  the  last  pufis  from  the  aforesaid  dgar,  thinking  that  it  was 
high  time  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  for  the  clock  tolled  one,  (the  Yankee 
clock  in  my  kitohen,}  and  presently  the  &ctory-bell  at  Matteawan,  three 
miles  oS£,  sounded  the  same  hour  of  night  through  the  mountain-defiles,  I 
observed  an  animal  half  white,  half  black,  first  pressing  iteelf  under  the 
large  gate,  then  stealing  about  along  the  edges  of  the  fence  among  my 
i^ndosures  very  stealthily ;  then  hopping  and  skipping  at  the  base  of  the  hay- 
cocks. I  could  not  exactly  make  out  what  it  was.  Ite  motions  were  exceed- 
ingly agile,  and  as  the  moon's,  quiet  beams  were  shining  down  upon  the  grass, 
it  looked  as  if  it  might  be  a  leopard,  a  sly  fox,  a  fawn,  a  small  gray-hound,  a 
stray  lamb,  a  rabbit,  a  dear  little  deer — I  knew  not  what  I  retreated 
VOL.  xui.  13 
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hastily,  set  the  end  of  another  segar  on  fire,  sat  down  and  watched  the 
motions  of  this  strange  animal.  In  the  first  pUce,  I  could  not  make  out  how 
large  it  was,  as  the  light  was  so  deceptive ;  I  could  only  detect  that  it  was 
variegated  with  white  and  hlack  spots.  I  knew  not  whether  it  were  a  hann- 
less  creature  or  a  ferocious  wild-cat  from  the  neighboring  woods;  but  its 
motions  were  exceedingly  graceful,  hopping,  and  skipping,  and  plajring  in  the 
moon-beams,  and  I  conjectured  that,  however  savage  might  be  its  real  nature, 
it  was  but  a  cub,  and  Uiat  there  wodld  be  no  real  danger  in  running  out  upon 
the  lawn  and  seizing  it  by  the  neck.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  *  I  will  do  it'  But 
just  at  that  moment,  the  black-and-white  spotted  animal  leaped  upon  the 
stone-fence,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  ran  for  about  twenfy  yards 
along  it  among  the  poison^vines  and  briers  which  grew  over  it,  and  appearing 
as  it  did  in  strong  relief^  it  appeared  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  half-grown  fox ; 
and  I  decided  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  remain  stationary.  For  a  half  an  hour 
I  watched  it  with  much  curiosity  in  a  state  of  suspense,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  it.  Presently,  crawUng  along  on  the  grass  to  the  foot  of  an  apple- 
tree,  it  ran  half  way  up  the  trunk,  turned  its  head  around,  looked  down,  and 
so  remained  clutohing  the  bark.  *  Can  this  be,'  thcmght  I,  ^a  racocm? '  I 
had  scarcely  conceived  the  idea,  when,  going  at  once  into  the  house,  I 
opened  the  drawer  of  a  bureau,  drew  out  an  old  pistol,  put  into  the  barrel  a 
pinch  of  powder  and  a  few  shot,  and  returned  to  search  for  the  'coon.  He 
was  gone.  In  vain  did  I  look  for  him  along  the  stone-fence,  and  around  the 
house-comers,  in  the  garden  among  the  goose-berry  bushes  and  the  currants ; 
but  going  under  the  shed,  I  saw  something  white.  I  pulled  back  the  trigger, 
put  a  littie  powder  in  the  pan,  for  I  had  not  any  patent  pistol,  saw  someUiing 
move,  took  aim,  when  suddenly  my  heart  quite  failed  me.  '  Dear  me  I '  said 
I  to  myself,  '  can  this  be  a  pole-<uit  ? '  Ihe  thought  seemed  feasible,  for  sev- 
eral tames  I  had  been  in  most  dangerous  propinquity  to  these  unpleasant 
animals.  I  knew  that  the  prevalent  colors  which  they  hung  out  were  black 
and  white,  and,  moreover,  that  they  much  abounded  in  these  regiona  It 
was  enough.  I  retreated  in  excellent  order,  uncocked  the  pistol,  and  again 
sat  down  on  the  piazza,  watehing  the  moon  as  she  waded  through  the  sombre 
douds,  brushing  off  an  occasional*  mosquito,  and  thinking  of  the  just-pub- 
lished poems  of  Alexander  Smith.  Was  Alexander  a  real  poet?  From 
reading  many  extracts  of  his  verses  I  inclined  to  favor  the  (pinion  that  he 
was,  although  he  has  not  yet  written  a  perfect  poem.  But  he  is  a  very  young 
man,  and  if  he  does  not  write  one,  he  will  very  much  disappoint  the  richness 
of  his  early  promise.  The  mere  fact  that  his  name  is  SMrrn  affords  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  a  distinguished  author,  for  several  persons  with  that 
cognomen  have  become  renowned  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  The  works  of 
SmNET  SiirrH  are  well  known,  spiced  as  they  Bte  with  wit,  although  he 
makes  no  pretension  to  poetry,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  noted  poems  of 
the  language  on  the  pleasant  theme  of  May-Day 

*  But  I  must  return  to  the  animal. 

*  It  again  appeared  in  sight,  emerging  from  some  loop-hole  in  the  fence  or 
the  hedge,  coming  out  from  the  high  grass  or  the  concealment  of  the  stone- 
wall upon  the  open  lawn,  and  from  hillock  to  hillock  lightly  leaping  with  the 
fleeting  movement  of  a  shadow.  It  teased  me  so  by  the  distajice  at  which 
it  kept  from  the  door  in  the  performance  of  its  fanciful  gyrations,  that  I 
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resolyed  that  it  would  be  safe  to  take  a  pistol-shot  or  two  at  it  from  a  distance, 
and  with  the  thought  again  seized  the  pistol,  re-primed,  took  aim,  when 
off  went  the  little  skulker  into  a  bush.  When  it  appeared  again,  my  inten- 
tion was  changed,  for  it  came  jumping  in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  where  I 
sat,  waving  its  tail,  which  was  burred  with  chocolate-colored  rings,  rubbing 
its  sides  against  the  boards,  putting  out  its  front  paws,  and  drawing  them 
back  again  with  fantastic  playfulness ;  and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  not  a  wild- 
cat or  a  pole-cat,  but  a  young  kitten.  It  slipped  by  me,  and,  faintly  mewing, 
ran  into  the  house,  and  although  several  times  put  out,  returned  again  as  if 
desiring  to  seek  a  home.  Since  the  loss  of  my  canary,  I  have  a  sworn  antip- 
athy to  cats.  Though  interesting  at  the  period  of  mewing  kittenhood,  when 
fully  grown  they  are  .skulking  and  unaffectionate,  domesticated  and  yet  not 
domestic ;  in  old  age  morose,  vagabond,  and  cruel.  The  other  day  I  met 
my  friend  Lemon  in  the  city,  and  the  first  question  which  he  asked  was  about 
the  canary  which  he  had  given  me.  When  he  learned  the  fate  thereof,  he 
was  displeased,. saying  that  it  was  a  gifl ;  that  there  was  no  excuse ;  that  I 
ought  to  have  taken  better  care  of  it;  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising birds  in  the  United  States. 

'  JuLT  4. — I  passed  the  fourth  of  July  again  this  year  in  the  meekest  seclu- 
sion, and  except  the  booming  of  the  distant  guns,  when  the  glorious  day  was 
ushered  in,  heard  no  sound  but  the  whispering  breeze  among  the  tree-branches, 
and  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  smell  of  gun-powder.  I  detest  the 
use  of  Chinese  crackers,  and  for  one,  would  neither  instruct  nor  indulge  chil- 
dren in  celebrating  the  anniversary  by  an  unmeaning  rocket  The  unceasing 
waste  of  anmmnition  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  is  simply  annoying  to  all  peo- 
ple who  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  is  unworthy  of  young  Ameri- 
can citizensL  To  say  nothing  of  blown-off  thumbs  and  fingers,  and  of  eradi- 
cated eye-bal]S}  if  the  Republic  should  endure  for  a  few  hundred  years — and 
who  can  doubt  that  it  will  ?  —  *  eato  perpetua ' — more  waste  of  life  will  ensue 
from  fourth-ofJuly  celebrations  than  was  incurred  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  Bevolution.  However  rash  it  may  be  to  run  counter  to  popular  custom 
or  prejudice,  the  indiscriminate  firing  of  guns,  crackers,  pistols,  muskets,  and 
arquebuses,  in  all  streets,  places,  lanes,  and  alleys,  iq  the  ears  of  pedestrians, 
and  before  the  houses  of  sick  people,  is  opposed  to  common  sense,  good  feel- 
ing, and  good  breeding.  It  is  also  in  direct  violation  of  municipal  laws  and 
regulations,  which  are  duly  posted  up  in  all  towns  and  cities,  and  which 
ought  to  be  enforced,  if  officers  have  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity.  Do  they 
affix  the  laws  to  the  pillars,  that  the  populace  may  sneer  at  those  who  made 
them,  and  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  those  who  never  intend  to  enforce  them  f 
Gun-powder  will  lose  all  respect  if  it  is  in  the  liands  of  every  body.  It  ought 
to  be  confined  strictly  in  magazines,  and  let  out  by  safety-vidves  through  the 
muskets  of  true  sportsmen,  or  of  authorized  artillery-men,  only  as  need  may 
require,  and  according  to  strict  license.  This  is  using  gun-powder  as  not 
abusing  it  Far  be  it  fh>m  me  to  desire  any  cold  and  heartless  recognition 
of  this  inspiriting  anniversary ;  to  have  it  ushered  in  or  to  let  it  go  oat  in  such 
a  way  as  would  suit  the  ideas  of  a  few  formal  philosophers ;  to  devote  it 
only  to  prayers  and  preaching,  to  the  sleepiness  of  an  England  Sunday,  or 
to  Uie  eating  of  a  New-England  thanksgiving.    Let  it  be  announced  regu- 
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hastily,  set  the  end  of  nnother  Bt-gar  on 
motions  of  this  strange  aninml     In  the  fin ' 
Urge  it  was  as  the?  light  was  eo  dcceptiT'. 
Tttriugatcd  with  white  and  black  spoB,     I  ' 
less  creatvire  or  a  ferocious  wild -cat  Tt  r. 
motions  were  exceedingly  graceful,  hop]  i ' 
nioon-beams,  and  I  conjectured  that,  i^o  -. 
it  was  but  a  cub^  and  that  there  woold  in 
the  lawn  and  seizing  it  by  the  neck,     T1 
just  at  that  moment,  the  black  and-wl 
stone-fence^  and  with  the  swianess  f^f 
along  it  among  the  poison-vines  and  br 
as  it  did  in  strong  relief,  it  appeared 
ftnd  1  decided  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  i 
1  watched  it  with  much  curiosity  in  '' 
to  make  of  it.     Presently,  crawling  a ! 
tree,  it  ran  half  way  up  the  tnink,  ttii 
so  remained  clutching  the  bark-     *  ^ 
had  Bcarcely  conceited  the  idea,  t\ 
opened  the  drawer  of  a  burcan,  drc-^ 
pinch  of  powder  and  a  few  shot,  ati. 
was  gone.     In  Tain  did  I  look  for  bi 
house-comerfi,  in  the  garden  amon- 
but  going  tinder  the  shedj  I  saw  si- 
put  a  httle  powder  in  the  pan,  for  I 
move,  took  aim,  when  suddenly  m^ 
1  to  myself,  'can  this  be  a  pole 'j 
cral  tiroes  I  had  been  in  most  < 
animals.     I  knew  that  the  prLnT 
and  w  bite,  and,  nioreoTer,  Uial 
was  enough,     1  retreated  in  i.  x 
satdo\m  on  the  piazza,  watclu 
doudri,  brushing  ofi*  an  ocea 
lisht^  poems  of  Atxinsi»KJ« 
reading  many  extracts  of  h 
was,  although  be  has  not :- 
man,  and  if  he  does  tiot  v 
of  hii^  early  promise, 
why  be  should  not  in- 
cognomen  have  bijcoit- 
SrnjfKV  SMrrn   atv  v^ 
nn*ke«  no  prettmsfoT 

the  Inri    .-■        ■  '.  '' 
*  It 
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•py  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  And  equally  so  in  his  per- 
'  points  from  which  to  take  his  view.  Possessing  fine 
taracteristic  features  and  beauties  of  a  landscape,  and 
\  ith  regard  to  it,  with  true  feeling  and  an  artistic  oom- 
-«  of  excellence.  His  pictures  possess  a  uniformity  of 
i,  of  good  temper  and  feeling,  and  there  is  a  charm  in 
lich  satisfies  us  that  they  are  the  works  of  no  common 


lusiast    His  pictures  are  rarely  imaginative.    They  are 
een,  not  yisions  of  his  fancy.    He  rarely  paints  sunny 
\  either  cool  or  cold.    His  color  is  chaste,  harmonious, 
.  ng  to  aroid  positive  color,  he  falls  into  the  other  extreme 
pictures  are  not  sunny ;  his  lights  seem  to  come  from  a 
line.    The  gray  tones,  to  which  he  seems  partial,  too  gen- 
imd  in  the  distant  objects  of  his  pictures ;  yet,  as  we  have 
harmony  and  consistency  in  them  throughout  which  pro- 
agreeable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  observer.    The 
insist  in  what  maybe  termed  a  fine  quality  of  color,  but  in 
>'  thing  offensive  to  the  keenest  and  most  fastidious  eye. 
Ir.  Dctrand's  timidity  in  his  lights  and  shadows,  we  may 
with  regard  to  his  colors  ;  he  seems  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
weakening  or  subduing  them  by  mixture  with  other  colors. 
.    rt^  constitutional  with  Mr.  Kensrt.    He  seems  to  have 
L  aoi,  gray  tones  which,  although  they  deprive  his  pictures 
"VL-  to  the  popular  eye,  invest  them,  notwithstanding,  with 
iliiiL  will  always  make  them  agreeable,  being  tar  removed 
U  c  tlbct.    His  pictures,  as  we  have  remarked,  are  of  un^arm 
'  itii^f  re,  but  is  always  true  to  himself;  never  neglecting  his 
irtJ  without  the  most  fiuthful  exertion  of  his  power  to  pro- 
ton |>reMion.    In  that  appealing  sentiment  which  touches  the 
.hiitty  we  think  him  deficient;  still,  he  is  never  tame ;  is  frdl 
L  trkiih;  and  wins  the  judgment  if  he  fails  to  fascinate  the 
i  y  W  too  fond  of  sprinkling  about  his  pictures  the  fiickering 
Q  iti  our  walks  in  nature,  but  which,  carried  too  far,  tend  to 
Ihj^  ^■(lVcta. 

>  hiLt  ]i:i-  been  said,  Mr*  Kixsktt's  pictures  always  attract  atten- 

-:n-L  j..  listen  to  the  observations  of  those  who  centre  around 

-rv  u  Is'^rt'  km  landscapes  are  hung,  to  be  convinced  that  they  pos- 

i[tifl1itlcd  ntjicb  please  the  public  taste  and  draw  forth  the  warmest 

J  pmi^c,     f  f  his  pictures,  in  the  eye  of  acute  criticism,  are  deficient 

1^1  ih  !md  ^'li>w  of  sun-shine  which  delight  the  eye,  they  possess  a 

nd  a  dmr^io  mid  quiet  spirit  of  beauty,  which  leave  an  impression  of 

•  mind. 

!  "med  it  ini|M<rtant  at  this  time  to  refer  to  any  of  the  particular  paint- 

^  ';tt.  \o  t'<>rLhntj  the  truth  of  our  remarks.    They  are  too  well  known 

J  tijii  c1o!^L'1>  4^]>si:rvdd  to  render  such  reference  necessary.    That  he  has 

ru]U%  LsbcriouHlVr  nad  successfully,  and  obtained  a  proud  position  among 

,Ji>p&iDter3  lit  LtH  oi^jutry,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  acknowledge.    He  occu- 

:  i  vocal  plaice  Hitiou^  I  hem,  and  has  won  it  by  the  exertion  of  his  best  faculties, 

'  rue  devotioD  U*  b.is  nnhlc  art    There  are  many  years  of  fruitful  and,  we  trust, 

c:rDua  labor  fa«fon'  hini.  in  which  to  achieve  a  higher  fame,  and  through  which 

multfplj  The  (rpiii^urLti  i^f  his  country — treasures  that  are  the  country's  glory 

ic  true  basis  of  iu  rpui^wn/ 

HEKE  melodious  versification  in  the  following,  which 
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will  remind  the  reader.of  ^Blondinb,'  bjr  William  Nobtb,  Esq:,  {Niblished 
in  this  Magazine  sereral  months  ago : 

Oko  I  spake  to  Philemon,  my  Demon, 

Who  awells  by  the  'arrowy  Rhone/ 
Id  a  roioe  like  ANnoovK'a  ILbmon, 

In  the  same  multitudinous  moaa : 
'Oh !  tell  me,  oh  I  tell  me,  Pbilbmoit, 

Where  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bornf 
On  the  peaks  or  the  perilous  Andes? 

On  the  fiuthless  and  fearless  Gape  Hontf 
In  the  blending  of  evening's  descending^ 

In  the  dawnmg  of  dewy-eyed  Mom; 
In  the  web  of  Fbnilope's  sorrow, 

In  the  notes  of  harmonious  horn ; 
In  suspense  that  awaits  thee  to-morrow. 

In  the  rustle  of  Ruth  through  the  com? 
Oh  I  tell  me,  I  charge  thee,  Philbmon, 

Where  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom  \ 

*I)oes  it  writhe  in  Laocoon's  straggle? 

Does  it  brighten  in  Infancy's  smile? 
Does  it  sound  in  the  music  of  Memnonf 

Does  it  float  on  the  Lotos  of  Nile? 
Does  it  shine  on  the  star-spangled  banner. 

As  it  floata  o'er  the  home  of  the  brave? 
In  the  dagger  of  Abistookitov, 

In  the  wulows  of  Bonapabtb's  grave? 
Does  it  shout  in  the  conflict  of  freemen  ? 

Does  it  wind  with  Cocytus  or  Styx? 
Does  it  come  to  the  canvas  of  C  —  ps-t? 

Does  it  perch  on  the  palette  of  H  -  cks? 
Does  it  smile  from  the  rocks  of  J K-ot-tt? 

Does  it  weep  with  fair  Ellkk  of  Lorn? 
Oh !  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  Philbh ov, 

Where  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom  I ' 

Then  answered  PHiLmoN  the  Demon, 

Who  dwelt  by  the  'arrowr  Rhone/ 
In  a  voice  like  ANTiooNa's  H^khon, 

In  the  same  multitudinous  moan : 
*  Not  alone  on  the  peaks  of  the  Andes; 

Not  alone  on  the  crest  of  Cape  Horn; 
Not  alone  in  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 

Nor  the  Tropic  of  Gapericom : 
But  in  union  of  soul  and  of  nature 

The  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bora : 
In  this  mystic  and  mixed  generatioD, 
In  this  union  of  *all  creation,' 

Thb  Spuut  or  Bkadtt  is  borv. 

*It  is  not  in  the  rays  of  the  moming-^ 

It  is  not  on  Mont  Blanc's  snovry  tips: 
But 'tis  bom  when  those  flittering  summits 

Are  kissed  by  Apollo's  hot  lips. 
It  is  not  in  the  swan  on  the  water. 

It  is  not  in  its  shadow  below, 
But  in  union  of  swan  and  of  shadow 

Is  bora  the  Parnassian  glow. 
It  is  not  in  the  leap  of  the  salmon. 

As  he  rises  in  foam  from  the  seas; 
It  is  not  in  the  green  peas  of  April, 

But  in  union  of  salmon  and  peas. 
It  is  not  in  the  pearly-shelled  oyster. 

Nor  alone  in  the  poet  to  view: 
But  'tis  bora  when  the  poet,  at  I>ownino''8, 

Has  swallowed  a  dozen  or  tvro. 
It  is  not  when  the  notes  of  enchantment 

Are  blown  on  harmonious  horn. 
But  when  calletb  the  horn  unto  mnner. 

That  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom. 
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If  ot  alone  when  the  rooms  of  the  club-house 

Are  silent  as  Tara*8  high  hall. 
When  the  Century's  members  are  scattered 

In  thepurlieus  of  Broadway  and  Wall; 
But  on  Wednesday  and  Saturaay  even, 

In  the  union  of  laughter  and  lunch : 
'  In  the  union  of  Mffv^  and  knowledge, 

In  the  mingling  of  punning  and  punch ; 
When  gentlemen  all  are  declining 

*  To  return  to  their  homes  till  me  mom : ' 
Tis  then,  in  its  noblest  creation, 
.  That  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  is  bom.' 

Thus  answered  Philemon  the  Demon. 

Who  dwelt  by  the  'arrowy  Rhone/ 
In  a  Toice  like  Amtiqonb's  HiEMON, 

In  the  same  multitudinous  moan: 
And  he  said :  '  You  have  now  got  an  answer 
Which  you  now  may  digest,  ifyou  can,  Sir; 
But  thrash  me  you  may  with  a  flail,  Sir, 
If  you  can  make  out  head  or  tail,  Sir — 
If  you  can  make  out  tail  or  head,  Sir, 
Of  what  Philxmon  has  said.  Sir. 
But/ continued  the  Demon  uncirU, 

'  Though  Btartling  the  question  may  be^ 
May  I  ask  you.  What  in  the  D  —  1 

Dost  thou  with  the  Spirit  of  Beauty, 
Or  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  with  thee? 

'Depart,  thou  inreterate  joker  1 
Tear  off  that  conyentional  choker  1 
Begone  to  the  Vale  of  Avoca^ 
To  play  the  double-decked  poker  1 

'T  is  fit  occupation  for  thee. 
What  dost  thou  with  our  tmths  transcendental? 
What  dost  thou  with  our  whims  sentimental? 

With  Parnassian  fancies  or  airs? 
But  this  I  will  tell  thee  in  warning, 

Lest  fate  knock  thee  down  unawares: 
If  e'er  to  the  Yale  of  Chamouni 

Thou  oomest  to  question,  tJum  Spooney, 
Be  assured  that  Philkmon  the  Demon 

Will  certainly  kick  thee  down  stairs: 
And  you  '11  find  it  no  fanciful  story, 

Wnen,  lifted  *  4  posUriori,* 
With  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  before  ye, 

Tou  sit  at  tbe  foot  of  the  stairs  i ' 


Terbal  Phbaseoloot  'Out  West.* — 'A  singular  adverfasemetit,*  sajs  a 
Wisconsin  friend,  '  attracted  my  notice  a  few  days  ago,  which  seemed  so 
entirely  original,  and  withal  so  'western*  in  its  sentiment  and  expression, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  sending  it  to  the  Knickekbocker.  It  appears  that 
some  specaiator  has  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  bailding  a  city  in  Wisconsin, 
ttnd  owning  it  all  himself;  an  undertaking  which  will  certainly  pay  when  it 
is  successful.    The  gentleman's  advertisement  closed  up  with  a  paragraph 

like  the  following:  ' The  town  of and  surrounding  country  is  the  most 

beautiful  the  God  of  Nature  ever  made.  The  scenery  is  celestial — di- 
Tine ;  also,  two  wagons  to  sell,  and  a  yoke  of  steers.*  About  as  rapid  a 
descent  Jfrom  the  poetical  to  the  practical  as  is  manifested  by  young  eastern 
merchants  who  get  married  and  come  out  West  on  what  they  call  'a  wed- 
ding and  colleeting  tour  J 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — '  Beverlet  *  enforces,  in  the 
following,  lessons  of  truth  which  are  worthy  the  heedful  perusal  of  eyery 
parent :  '  I  brought  home  the  ^Fairy  Ring '  for  the  .little  ones  not  long  ago ; 
and  as  I  watched  the  intense  earnestness,  *  the  fearful  ecstacj '  with  which 
they  hung  over  its  tales  of  legendary  lore,  I  could  not  help  coveting  that 
freshness  of  soul,  that  implicit  faith  belonging  to  sweet  childhood;  and 
repeating  to  myself  those  beautiful  lines  of  Olabx  : 

'  0  SPIRIT  of  the  days  gone  by, 
Sveet  childhood^s  fearful  ecstacyl 
The  witchincf  spell  of  winter  night — 
Where  are  they  fled  with  their  delight  f 
When  listening  on  the  corner  seat. 
The  winter  eyeninff's  length  to  cheat, 
I  heard  my  mothers  memory  tell 
Tales  superstition  loved  so  well : 
Things  said  or  sung  a  thousand  times 
In  simple  prose  or  simple  rhymes: 
Ah!  where  is  page  of  poesy 
So  sweet  as  they  were  wont  to  be  ? 
The  magic  wonders  that  deceived. 
When  fictions  were  as  troths  believed; 
The  fairy'  feats  that  once  prevailed, 
Told  to  delifht,  and  never  failed — 
Where  are  uiej  now?  Their  fears  and  sigfaa^ 
And  tears  from  founts  of  happy  eyes — 
I  see  tiiem  oft,  but  feel  them  not, 
For  poesy  has  its  youth  forgot 
I  hear  them  told  to  children  still. 
But  fear  numbs  not  m^  spirit's  chill. 
I  still  see  faces,  pale  with  dread. 
While  mine  woiOd  laugh  at  what  is  sud: 
See  tears  imaj^ned  woes  supply, 
While  mine  with  real  cares  are  dry. 
Where  are  they  gone  —  the  joys,  me  fears, 
The  links,  the  life  of  other  years? ' 

'  1  elften  amuse  myself  by  inventing  tales  that  out-do  the  wondrous  tale  of 
Alrot,  stuffed  full  of  fairies,  genii,  gnomes,  and  all  those  &nciful  creatures 
of  the  imagination,  for  the  amusement  of  '  the  wee  ones '  these  long  winter 
evenings.  There  is  one  bright-eyed  Uttle  girl  whose  soul  is  in  her  eyes  on 
such  occasions,  and  who  watches  me  with  such  a  nervous  intensity,  as  if  she 
really  expected  to  see  a  fairy  peep  over  my  shoulder,  or  a  gnome  rise  up 
from  the  floor  at  her  feei  I  often  have  serious  doubts  whether  it  is  altogether 
right  to  toudi  the  sympathetic  chord  so  often  that  vibrates  in  that  living 
little  heart  to  all  such  tales  of  romance  and  of  wild  weird  things.  The 
proper  cultivation  of  the  imagination  is  a  fearful  responsibility :  upon  its 
proper  training  may  depend  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  life.  In  early 
chikihood  the  imaginative  principle  is  developed  by  kindly  nature  in  advance 
of  the  rational :  a  stick  placed  between  the  legs  of  the  frolicsome  boy  becomes 
a  horse :  a  wisp  of  grass,  or  a  stone  drawn  along  at  the  end  of  a  string,  is  a 
cart  The  doll  and  the  hobby  derive  their  value  to  the  happy  child  solely 
from  their  power  of  investing  it  with  ^irit  and  life.  The  child's  ways  and 
sports  have  all  a  hidden  meaning,  drawn  from  its  lively  fiuacy ;  and  the  earnest 
eye  and  parted  lip  of  the  young  listener  to  some  tale  of  &iry  lore,  or  some 
simple  bidlad,  celebrating  the  pranks  of  Robin  GoodfelloW)  or  the  woes  and 
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leaf-burial  of  the  sweet  babes  in  the  woods,  attest  the  viyid  sense  of  the  real 
presence  which  the  tale  inspires.  Who  does  not  remember  with  what  intense 
delight  he  first  heard  or  perused  the  life  and  adventures  of  tittle  Cock  Robin, 
or,  adyandng  onward,  the  deeds  of  the  *  Merry  Archer  of  Sherwood  ? '  Who 
can  eyer  forget  the  scenes  of  enchantment  that  first  burst  upon  him  from  the 
wondering  pages  of  The  Arabian  Nights ;  at  times  chilling  his  young  life- 
blood  with  teiTor,  and  then  entrancing  his  imagination  with  some  gorgeous 
scene  of  magnificence  and  grandeur?  How  careful,  then,  should  we  be  in 
childhood  to  keep  under  proper  restraint  this  most  important  &culty,  not  to 
crush  its  life  out  by  rudely  and  cruelly  forbidding  its  indulgence,  making 
men  and  women  of  our  children,  hardening  their  hearts  and  blunting  their 
sympathies  in  adyance,  but  placing  it  under  proper  and  judicious  training, 
that  it  may  cast  the  sun-light  of  love  over  the  life-path,  and  fill  with  genuine 
sympatiues  the  young  and  tender  heart.*  .  .  .  <  Colonel  — ,'  writes 
*  &  J.,'  *  was  appointed  by  General  Harbison,  minister  to  Russia.  The  Col- 
onel spoke  abominable  French,  with  a  worse  Kentucky  accent  Believing 
French  to  be  his  forte^  he  would  answer  in  tliat  language,  with  all  the  air  of 
a  diplomat,  every  question  asked  him  in  English.  One  day,  at  a  grand  levee 
at  the  Winter-Palace,  one  oi  the  empresses*  ladie&-in-waiti>ig  asked  him  in 
En^h  how  long  he  had  been  in  Europe.  He  replied  in  French :  '  I  was  an 
OM  in  Paris,  part  of  an  om  in  London,  almost  an  (U«  in  Germany,  and  I  am 
two  astes  hei%  I'  'And  you  will  be  an  ass  wherever  you  go,'  said  the  maid- 
of-honor,  in  French.  The  words  year  and  ass.  La  French,  are  pronounced 
almost  the  same.  The  above  I  heard  from  a  Russian  who  was  present,  and 
who  assured  me  that  it  was  *  founded.'  -  -  -  In  company  mtk  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  *Up-River'  friend,  we  made  a  visit  to  Sing-Sing  the  other 
morning,  being  maiiUy  moved  thereto  by  a  wish,  <  on  the  part  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part,'  to  visit  the  State-Prison,  which  he  had  not  before  inspected. 
We  were  received  with  much  courtesy,  and  treated  with  kind  attention,  by 
Mr.  Andbbws,  the  warden,  who  is  evidently  the  very  man  for  the  responsible 
post  which  he  holds.  We  have  on  several  occasions  visited  the  pnsoa 
before,  and  when  it  was  well  kept;  but  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  it 
cleaner,  nor  the  convicts  more  comparatively  cheerful  and  perfectly  orderly, 
than  on  the  present  visit  They  seemed  to  us,  engaged  in  their  various 
shops,  to  be  working,  as  it  is  termed,  *  with  a  vrill ; '  as  much  so,  we  could  n't 
help  thinking  at  the  time,  as  a  simikur  number  of  persons  engaged  in  a 
metropolitan  factory.  After  passing  hurriedly  through  the  male^prison,  we 
were  escorted  to  the  female-prison,  on  an  eminence  near  by,  and  within  the 
domain  of  the  prison-guard;  pausing  on  the  way  to  take  a  look  at  the 
'  armory,'  a  formidable  collection  of  highly-polished  muskets,  always  kept 
loaded,  in  order  to  'persuade'  such  prisoners  as  may  take  a  fancy  to  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  to  place  themselves  inside  of  the  same  *  before  it  should 
begin  to  haiV  The  matron  of  the  prison,  a  lady  of  quiet,  self-possessed 
manners,  but  with  evidences  of  the  influence  of  a  large  *  organ  of  order'  in 
the  appearance  of  everything  about  the  prison,  accompanied  us  through  its 
difierent  apartments  and  cells.  It  was  a  sad,  and  yet,  on  reflection,  not  an 
unpleasing  sight  either,  to  find  little  children,  babes,  bom  of  unfortunate 
mothers  in  the  prison,  tottling  about  the  yard,  or  sleeping  in  the  prison- 
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imraeiy.  One  of  these,  a  wee-bit  brown  child  of  three  years,  was  evidently 
a  great  faTorite  ;  with  its  ciurly  hair,  its  large,  lustrous  black  eyes  and  small 
mouth,  and  its  little  *  winning  ways,'  it  had  won  the  admiration,  if  not  affec- 
tion, of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  it  The  females'  cells,  decorated  with 
pictures  and  paper-flowers,  and  scrupulously  neat,  were  objects  of  admiring 
remark.  There  is  a  taste,  a  refinement  in  ^tTie  sex,'  left  free  to  its  own 
exercise,  which  no  condition  can  wholly  destroy.  -  -  -  Would  that  our 
readers  could  see  the  hand-writing  (if  such  a  scrawl  could  ever  have  been 
'done  by  hand*)  of  certain  *Line$  compoud  on  Death  of  Wn.LiAM  W. 
D ,  M city^  Tenn,f^  which  have  been  sent  us  by  a  friend  in  Ten- 
nessee. But  as  that  is  impossible,  we  must  commend  them  to  admiration 
for  other  qualities.    'Sing  the  first  four  verses :  irregular  metre : ' 


*  Dbath  18  often  a  sudden  call— 
It  has  no  respect  of  people  at  all : 

For  William  D ,  as  you  shall  see, 

By  lightning  was  brought  to  eternity. 

'  From  his  bed  he  walked  unto  the  door. 
And  br  a  flash  was  laid  to  the  floor; 
As  all  nis  friends  stood  weeping  round 
He  was  oonreyed  into  the  ground. 


'  It  was  an  awful  sffht  to  behold, 
To  see- a  man  laid  aead  and  cold — 
As  but  yesterday  worked  hard  to  gain 
Somethmg  his  nmily  to  sustain. 

'A  more  honest  man  I  never  saw, 
A  strict  abider  by  the  law ; 
Industrious,  unnght,  and  obliging  too, 
ne  went  to  do.' 


In  all  his  acts  1 

The  subject  of  this  tribute  we  have  no  doubt  was  all  that  is  here  repre- 
sented. His  character  wHs  good — but  this  poetry  is  bad.  -  •  -  It 
strikes  us  oddly  enough,  oftentimes,  to  hear  common  sayings  applied  in  an 
uncommon  way  to  things  to  which  they  are  not  'unconmionly'  applicable. 
For  example :  we  heard  a  young  man  on  board  a  Hudson-river  steamer  the 
other  day,  who  was  pufiSng  away  at  a  villanous  'long-nine'  cigar,  ('nine 
inches  long,  and  nine  for  a  cent,')  which  would  not  '  stay'  ignited,  observe : 
'  There 's  a  $Grew  loose  somewhere  about  this  cigar : '  at  the  same  time  taking 
it  out  of  his  mouth,  depositing  a  huge '  blob'  of  tobacco-saliva  on  the  deck  at 
our  feet,  and  picking  at  the  dark  smouldering  end  of  the  dingy  tube.  There 
might  have  been  'screws'  in  it,  however.  It  looked  very  much  like  a  ma- 
chine-cigar, worked  by  steam-power.  -  -  -  It  will  be  good  news  to  those 
old  EjncKERBOCKERs  smoug  our  readers  who,  at  least  once  a  year,  at  the  anni- 
versaries of  our  good  old  Saint  Nicholas,  quaff  moderate  potations  of  iced 
gin-punch,  to  hear  that  Messrs.  Campbell  Bbothebs,  at  number  Four,  Pine- 
street,  in  this  city,  have  organized  a  house  for  the  importation  and  sale  of 
the  staple  productions  of  Holland  and  its  colonies,  and  especially  of  a  supe- 
rior article  of  Gin,  known  as  the  Club-Bouse  Gin,  of  which  tiiey  are  the 
exclusive  owners  and  importers.  This  gin  is  of  a  quality  heretofore  unknown 
in  commerce,  being  the  spirit  in  its  finest  condition  and  flavor,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  first  club-houses  in  Holland,  and  is  expressly  made  for  them 
under  the  superintendence  of  our  friend  William  S.  Campbell,  established  for 
many  years  in  Rotterdam ;  and  it  can  be  confidently  recommended  —  and 
particularly  to  those  who  use  it  medicinally — as  an  article  that  only  requires 
to  be  known,  to  be  properly  appreciated.  It  has  already  become  very  popu- 
lar, and  may  be  found  in  all  the  principal  club-houses  and  hotels  of  New- 
Tork,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  -  -  -  *  The  following  interpreta- 
tion of  a  scriptural  text,'  writes  a  country-friend,  *  may  not  be  new  to  you, 
^  who  are  doubtless  well-read  on  '  doctrinal  points.'  It  was  rendered  from  the 
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pulpit  of  a  beautiful  little  church  in  our  vicinity  a  few  Weeks  ago.  A  clergy- 
man was  giving  an  exposition  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Acts.  He  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  fourteenth  verse,  which  has  sometimes  been  deemed  authority 
for  the  doctrine  of  '  Infant  Baptism :  *  '  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
regard  Ltdia  as  a  most  worthy,  sensible  *  old  maid^^  having  charge  merely 
of  a  household  of  servants ! "  -  -  -  ^Cape  M<vy^  by  our  too-infrequent 
OHTespondent,  Henrt  P.  Lelaio),  Esq.,  is  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
*  goings-on'  at  that  multitudinous  watering-place : 

TRAVBLLIHO     C0NFBS8I0NS. 

'HiK  were  smokine  and  joking,  or  solemnly  croaking, 

Whild  up  went  ine  piston-rod,  round  went  the  wheels ; 
Women,  sitting  or  walking,  were  laughing  and  talking^ 

While  black  D07S  and  cooks  were  preparing  the  meals: 
Babies  dying  with  crying,  setting  all  your  thoughts  flying, 

While  on  went  the  steamer  ri^t  straight  down  the  bay : 
Some  heeding  their  reading,  some  leading  on  feeding. 

While  all  &e  gay  party  were  bound  to  €ape  May. 


riRST     IMPBBS8IONB. 

'  Hark  I  the  dashing  and  crashing,  and  smashing  and  lashing. 

While  the  breakers  roll  in  on  that  surf-beaten  shore : 
Coming  rumbling  and  tumbling,  and  grumbling  and  stumbling. 

While  one's  head  is  near  stunned  by  the  thundering  roar.^ 
Bathers  in  the  surf  teeming,  deeming  screaming  quite  seeming, 

While  they  buffdi  the  wfld  waves,  and  toss  in  the  spray, 
Are  tellinff  by  yelling,  what  a  felling  the  swelling— 

While  the  tide  turns  they  're  catching— on  shore  at  Cape  May. 


LAST     IM PRB8SIOKS. 

'NoTB  the  wooing  and  cooing,  and  'booing'  that's  doing. 

While  you  walk  on  the  beach  at  the  close  of  the  day : 
(No  denymg  it's  trying —  this  soft  eyeing  and  sighing. 

While  a  plump  rounded  arm  on  your  own  has  a  stay.) 
Thus,  flirting  and  frolicking,  bowling  and  rollicking. 

While  the  not  summer-weather  is  passing  away; 
EwT  moment  enioying,  your  time  you  *re  employing, 

Wnile  your  cooled  by  its  breeze,  to  give  praise  to  Gape  May.' 

Thbrb  are  three  places  of  preeminent  public  resort  in  the  metropolis  '  at 
this  present,'  to  which  we  propose  to  *  pay  our  respects '  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber. The  first  is  the  great  Cryttal-FaloM ;  the  second,  Latting'i  Tower; 
and  the  third,  Dfonhenstein^s  Panorama  of  Niagara^  of  which  we  hear  the 
highest  encomiums.  The  ^-Evening  Fo$t^  (good  authority  in  all  matters  of 
srt)  thus  speaks  of  it : 

'  It  is  a  very  successful  work  of  its  kind.  The  panorama  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
eatanct,  seen  at  some  distance  through  the  window  of  a  chamber  in  one  of  the  hotels 
at  Niagara.  This  has  a  fine  effect  This  picture  is,  however,  but  a  drop-curtain ;  it  is 
lifted,  and  the  spectator  is  introduced  to  a  view  of  the  American  Falls.  He  is  then 
tsken  from  one  point  of  view  to  another,  some  near  and  some  remote;  be  sees  the 
American  Falls,  the  Rapids,  the  Horse-shoe  Falls,  the  Canada  Falls  in  succession :  he 
aorreys  them  from  the  American  shore,  from  the  bridge  leading  to  Goat  Island,  from 
Goat  Island  itself  from  Table  Rock,  and  from  the  steamer  which  makes  its  way  up 
the  agitated  river  through  the  mists  at  the  foot  of  the  Horse-shoe  Falls.  These  scenes 
are  all  drawn  with  fidelity ;  their  treatment  is  pleasing,  and  the  transitions  and  contrasts 
are  dcilfully  managed.    The  appearance,  for  example,  of  a  scene  of  quiet  and  repose^ 
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with  still  and  tituigparent  wmten,  following  a  scene  in  which  the  waters  were  shown  in 
wild  agitation,  did  not  fail  to  call  forth  louoapplause.  The  different  aspects  given  to  the 
Boenerj  about  the  Falls  bj  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  are  well  rendered  in  the  panorama. 
Some  of  the  drawings  were  made  in  mid-winter,  and  have  no  less  the  air  of  perfect 
fidelity  than  Uie  other  parts  of  the  exhibition.  Hr.  Frakkinstkin  has  made  a  successful 
hit  in  this  panorama.    It  is  exhibited  at  Hope  Chapel  in  Broadwaj.' 

Now  this  is  the  way  we  '  do '  up  in  the  ked'ntiy  at  this  *  season  of  the 
year : '  Write  a  little  while,  looking  out  occasionally  under  the  trees  over 
the  dark-green  lawn,  where  *  Toung  Krick.*  and  his  little  sister  are  swinging, 
and  off  upon  the  Tappaan-Zee ;  then  go  out  and  drive  down  big  bushes, 
evenly  cut  at  the  top,  to  support  the  '  tomatoes-es,'  so  that  none  of  the 
brandies,  with  their  wealth  of  pale-green  Move-apples,^  shall  touch  the 
ground;  then  hoe  the  com,  (Iowa-white,  an  esteemed  present,  that  hung 
all  winter  long  from  the  buck-horns  in  our  town-sanctum,)  which  is  now 
higher  than  our  head  by  four  inches;  ditto  the  '  cowcumberries,'  which  are 
as  fresh  and  brittle  as  the  crispest  radish.  This  done,  write  a  little  more. 
Then  go  up  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  in  the  large  terrace  sit  down  and  in** 
diilge  in  a  very  mild,  free-smoking  6igar ;  surveying  the  fleet  of  sloops  and 
schooners  passing  each  other  on  the  lordly  Hudson,  their  white  sails  glinting 
.in  the  sun,  or  dark  in  shadow ;  or  watch,  what  time 

'  With  trailing  clouds  of  vapor  do  they  come,* 

the  cars  on  the  Hudson  river  rail-road,  rushing  to  the  Great  Metropolis,  filled 
with  eager  Crystal  Palatians.  *7%a£*«  the  way  to^lo  it!*  -  -  -  *Iwas 
walking  down  the  Levee  some  days  ago  with  a  young  *  colored  gemman,' 
intending  to  send  him  somewhere  with  some  articles  I  was  about  to  purchase. 
All  along  the  Levee  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  retail,  or,  to  use  the 
local  phrase,  'picayune,*  stores,  kept  mainly  by  Israelites.  These  gentlemen 
have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  stopping  the  passers-by  and  requesting  them  to 
bestow  their  patronage  upon  them.  My  darky  was  politely  stopped  by  one 
of  them,  as  usual,  and  asked  if  he  wouldn't  have  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of  boots, 
or  'something  of  the  kind'  '  Well,'  says  Toe,  '  I  believe  I'll  take  a  hat  I 
want  one  any  how,  an'  I  mout  as  well  git  one  here  as  any  whar.'  The  hats 
were  all  tied  upon  a  string,  and  hung  down  from  a  nail  in  the  wall  The 
store-keeper  whips  out  his  knife,  cuts  off  one  of  the  hats,  wraps  it  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  hands  it  to  Tom  with  a  profound  bow  and  a  satisfied 
grin :  'Dollar  an'  'alf,'  says  heu  '  T'ankee,'  says  Tom,  putting  the  hat  very 
coolly  under  his  arm,  and  walking  off  with  it  '£h !  where  my  dollar  an' 
'alf?  yon  blasted  nigger  I '  cries  Mosss,  pouncing  upon  the  hat  'Debbil  1 ' 
says  Tom  ;  'did  ye  n&oer  see  sich  a  feller!  Ax  me  if  I  take  a  hat,  and  when 
I  say  yes,  and  take  de  hat,  and  say '  T'ankee,'  he  jump  'pon  me  an'  want  his 
dollar  an'  'alf!  Hat  no  'count  no  how ;  I  'd  a  throwed  it  away  any  how :  but 
did  you  d'ever  see  sich  a  feller? ' — and  off  he  walked,  apparently  in  a  great 
hufi^  but  secretly  dying  to  get  somewhere  where  he  might  roar  at  pleasure. 
The  Israelite,  however,  appeared  a  littls  out  of  temper.  The  breeze,  laden 
with  sugar  and  molases,  received  an  additional  load  as  it  passed  by  him,  which 
just  dropped  off  as  it  passed  by  me,  and  which  must  n't  be  repeated  to  ears 
polite.'  ...  We  record  the  following  with  sincere  pleasure.  Mr. 
Lbstbb,  for  many  months,  was  the  efficient  and  iaithful '  foreman '  upon  the 
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Kkicksbeocker  ;  and  to  his  watchful  care  and  constant  kindness  we  have 
been  much  indebted.  He  seemed  to  haye  a  personal  pride  in  the  *  Old  EmcK./ 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  enhance  its  external  graces.  The  testimo- 
nial here  spoken  of  was  equally  honorable  to  the  recipient  and  to  the 
donors — as  fine  a '  set'  of  young  gentlemen  as  you  would  find  in  a  summer's 
day :  *  The  contributors  to  the  ^Lest&r  Testimonial  \  met  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  A«  A.  Snrr,  and  sat  down  to  ^  a  feast  of  sundries  '  and  a  flow  of  sherry, 
port,  daret,  and  cognaa  Mr.  Stxti  was  called  to  the  chair,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Mark  AT,  Vice.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting,  presented  Mr.  Lester  with  a  handsome  watch  and  seals,  bear- 
ing this  inscription : 


PRESBSTBO     TO 

WITH     TBI     I8TIIM     A  V  D     BIQARD     OF     HIS 

FELLOW.  W.ORKIIXN. 

JUNB,    18Sr. 


The  presentation  was  accompanied  by  a  suitable  address,  which  was  feel- 
ingly responded  to  by  Mr.  Lester.  Ilie  evening  was  enlivened  by  toasts, 
sentiments,  songs,  and  speeches ;  and  when  *  the  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and 
furious,'  and  a  portion  of  the  company  began  to  think  of  an  adjournment, 
the  Chairman  again  arose,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Lester's  amiable  consort, 
through  him,  an  elegant  gold  ring ;  for  which,  on  behalf  of  his  *  better  half^' 
Mr.  Lester  returned  his  heart-felt  thanks.  More  toasts,  more  speeches,  more 
hilarity  ensued  The  evening^,  in  all  respects,  was  spent  in  a  most  happy 
manner,  a  most  rational  one,  too;  although  the  edibles  and  bibibles  (the 
latter  particularly)  disappeared  in  a  manner  somewhat  alarming  to  the 
uninitiated  out-siders,  of  whom  there  was  a  number.  No  'accident'  of 
any  kind  occurred,  and  the  'ceremonies'  closed  at  an  early  hour.  The 
Chairman,  speaking  individually  and  sincerely,  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
that  never,  in  his  experience,  was  a  gift  more  cheerfully  and  heartfuUy  ten- 
dered, nor  received  more  feelingly  than  this.  The  gift  was  an  out-birth  of 
the  spontaneous  yet  deep-seated  feelings  of  the  donors,  and  was  accepted 
with  a  most  just  appreciation  of  the  motives  that  actuated  those  who  pre- 
sented it'  -  -  -  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  young  gentleman  who 
penned  the  following — we  throw  out  the  hint  in  the  mildest  form — might 
have  had,  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  building  materials  in  his  hat  He 
calls  his  banting  a  Life-Drama^  and  in  a  brief  preface  observes :  '  Since  it 
is  the  &8hion  to  write  life-dramas,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  write 
mine : '  and  so  he  writes  it : 

'  Ths  moon  was  druok :  she  reeled  amid  the  clouds, 
Which  seemed  surcharged  with  brandy:  the  pale  stars 
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Were  undenieath  the  table  of  the  skj. 
'  Oysters  1 '  I  cried,  and  thundered  at  the  door 
Of  obdurate  John  Keevk.    But  all  was  shut; 
The  door  was  barred :  the  waiters,  where  were  fhey? 
Do  waiters  ever  sleep  ?    I  staggered  on, 
O'erwhelmed  with  bitterness :  I  reeled  alons^ 
Down  Broadway,  like  an  old  dismasted  hull 
That  drifts  upon  the  ocean ;  and  I  met 
Phantoms  or  men,  I  know  not:  oi^e  there  was, 
Be-whiskered  like  a  broom,  who  glared  at  me  ' 
With  spectral  gaze,  as  if  he  meant  to  say, 
'  I  know  you,  or  I  knew  you  in  the  days 
When  earth  was  earthly : '  but  he  passed  along, 
And  two  young  rowdies  with  up-tum6d  'pants  \ 
Went  singing  on  their  way.    Hethought  their  song 
Spoke  of  one  TAmLBE  Doodle. 

Then,  in  dull 
And  giddy  desperation,  I  sat  down 
Upon  the  cold,  hard  side-walk's  extreme  vei^, 
And  mused  upon  the  past. 

I  saw  myself 
A  little  boy,  and  felt  the  stinging  cane 
Descend  behind  me :  echoes  murmured  Tagnely, 
*Amo,  amas*  — and  I  beheld  the  third 
Daughter  of  old  Jim  Jokes,  and  like  a  flash 
Of  lightning  in  a  theatre,  found  myself 
In  the  old  mim :  our  lips  in  union  sweet 
As  tea  to  sugar,  or  as  posti^e-stamp 
To  letter.    Fatal,  fatal,  fatafday ! 
Which  dark  Misfortune,  like  a  bird  of  evil, 
I  •  0*er-shadowed  with  her  wing^!    That  ere  we  took 

A  wadk  beside  the  rirer,  and  m  play. 
Like  butterfly,  I  chased  my  angel-dream^ 
When  suddenly  she  fell,  and — hroke  her  now  / 

*  Wretch  that  I  am  t  my  crayen  soul  could  not 
Get  o'er  the  bridge  of'^that  most  pitiful 
Of  broken  noses.   Had  it  been  an  arm, 
Or  leg,  or  any  thing  but  that  / 
But  wed  a  woman  with  a  broken  nose  I 
I  could  not  do  it  —  hence  my  long  remorse, 
*     And  nights  ot  jpenance^  brandy y  and  despair  I  w.  k 

If  we  haye  been  spoken  to  once,  we  haye  at  least  a  hundred  times,  within 
the  last  week,  to  the  following  purport :  '  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
neat  and  tasteful,  did  you  send  us  your  Kivickerbockeb  for  July  with  its 
leayes  uncut? — with  ragged  edges  above,  below,  and  at  the  side?  —  the 
Knickerbocker,  that  for  twenty  years  has  reached  us  in  its  admirable  dress, 
trimmed,  and  handsome,  and  convenient?  What  did  you  do  it  for?  To 
make  it  look  big ? — or  to  make  it  look  clumsy? — or  to  make  it  look  ugly  ? 
'You  have  added  sixteen  pages  to  your  usual  large  amount  of  matter,  which 
makes  your  Magazine  larger  than  any  of  your  contemporaries.  If  you 
didn^t  do  it  to  make  it  look  big,  what  did  you  do  it  for?*  The  answer  to  all 
this  is  easy.  Somebody  suggested  to  the  publisher  that  'it  would  be  a 
ckange^  and  so  it  mcm;  but  it  was  so  universally  scouted,  and  the  numbers 
returned  for  *the  old  style,*  that  it  speedily  became  apparent  that  our  sub- 
scribers '  sought  no  change,  and  least  of  all  such  change  as  thai  would  give 
them.'  No  more  numbers  will  go  out  untrimmed.  Neatness,  convenience, 
good  taste,  and  grumbling  subscribers,  all  forbid  it  -  -  -  A  raw  years 
ago,  a  company  was  dispatched  by  *  Ukcle  Samuel  '  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  fix  upon  a  location  for  an  armory  within  its  limits. 
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A  certain  town  on  the  Mississippi  was  deemed  (by  its  citizens)  a  yery  favor- 
able point;  and  after  presenting  various  petitions,  they  were  at  length 
cheered  with  the  intelligence  that  the  topographical  gentlemen  were  on  their 
way  to  examine  the  proposed  site.  The  authorities  of  the  town  were  anxious 
to  prepare  them  a  distinguished  reception.  In  completing  the  arrange- 
ments, one  of  its  principal  features  was  made  a  speech  from  the  President  of 

the  Board  of  Trustees,  Colonel ,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  place. 

EDis  address  having  been  written,  he  read  it  off  to  Mr.  E ^  a  distinguished 

lawyer,  who  himself  tells  the  story.  After  a  proper  and  really  beautiful 
allusion  to  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  location,  it  was  made  abruptly  to 
address  the  strangers  in  these  terms :  ^But^  gentlemen,  it  is  like  casting 
pearU  h^ore  awine^  to  point  out  these  things  to  you  I '  He  meant,  of  course, 
to  say,  that  these  advantages  were  so  prominent  that  it  was  needless  to  por- 
tray them.  *Hold!  hold,  Colonel ,*  cried  K ;  *  You  are  address- 
ing the  gentlemen  from  Washington — presenting  your  views,  not  inaptly 

represented  *  pearls,'  to  strangers  who  thus  occupy  the  place  of* •  Oh ! 

the  deuce ! '  interrupted  our  orator.  */i  makes  ^em  swine,  don't  it?'  The 
old  gentleman  walked  home  with  his  speech,  to  give  it  a  thorough  revision.' 
'  Two  heads  are  better  than  one.'  -  -  -  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  &ct, 
that  perhaps  the  best  collection  of  paintmgs  ever  exhibited  in  this  country, 
we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  a  single  individual,  who  uses  his  surplus  means  in 
gratifying  his  own  &ie  taste,  and,  at  the  same  time,  improving  that  of  our  citi- 
zens Our  city-readers  may  possibly  infer  that  we  allude  to  the  beautiful  col- 
lection known  as  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery^  which  has  long  been  open  on  Broad- 
way, between  Spring  and  Prince-streets.  We  cannot  refrain  from  toying  a 
few  words  of  the  most  attractive  of  these  pictures.  The  largest  and  chief  of 
the  collection  is  Lbssino's  Martyrdom  o/Euss,  a  work  which  is  a  universal 
favorite,  and  which,  if  it  were  the  only  one  exhibited,  ought  to  attract  all 
persons  with  any  pretension  to  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Until  we  view  the 
appalling  scene  in  which  a  brave,  strong-hearted  Christian  is  about  to  be 
offered,  a  holocaust  to  the  stem,  unrelenting  genius  of  persecution,  we  can 
scarcely  realize  that  such  things  have  ever  been.  But  the  sad  truth  of  the 
past  *  iron  age '  is  here  vividly  brought  before  us,  and  every  one  should  see 
it,  and  thank  God  that  our  world  is  now  blest  with  more  and  purer  light, 
which  is  fast  dispelling  the  night  of  bigotry  and  darkness  that  so  recently 
enveloped  so  much  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is 
the  most  remarkable  painting  we  have  ever  seen.  The  light  is  so  managed 
as  to  emanate  fit)m  the  infant  Redeemer;  and  as  it  plays  upon  the  faces, 
hands,  and  arms  of  the  groups  around,  the  iSgures  stand  out  with  a  boldness 
we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  noticed  in  any  painting  before.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  figures  and  drapery  of  the  three 
angels  represented  as  hovering  over  the  place.  Diana  and  her  NympJu,  a 
new  pamting  by  Professor  Sohn,  now  for  the  first  time  exhibited  here,  repre- 
sents the  Goddess  of  the  Chase  standing  with  four  of  her  nymphs  by  the 
side  of  a  brook  in  which  they  are  about  to  bathe,  when  they  are  disturbed 
by  an  unwelcome  intruder.  The  figures  are  the  size  of  Ufe,  in  all  the  rich 
fulness  of  maiden  loveliness,  and  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  very  attractive. 
Another  room  has  been  opened  to  accommodate  the  additions  lately  made  to 
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ihis  gallery.  The  additions  embrace  some  yery  fine  paintings ;  and  we  would 
say  to  every  lover  of  art  whose  business  or  pleasure  may  bring  him  to  New- 
York,  that  he  will  miss  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  to  spend  an  evening, 
or  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  if  he  leaves  Ihe  city  without  visiting  the  'Dussel- 
nosF  Qallert'  exhibition.  -  -  -  Pbofessob  Gilbbrt  Sphikz,  teacher 
of  the  dead  languages,  director  of  a  plank-road  company,  etc,  etc.,  sends  us 
the  following  veritable  document '  all  the  way  from'  the  county  of  Steuben : 
*  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  of  the  PuLTmniT  Estate  (an  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  heirs  of  Sir  William  Pultenet  in  England)  yesterday,  and  was 
there  shown  a  specimen  of  *  pleading  under  the  code,*  of  which  I  made  for 
you  a  conscientious  copy.  The  defendant,  a  Dutchman,  was  sued  in  ^ct- 
ment,  and  appeared  in  the  action  in  person.  He  sets  up  his  equities  as 
follows  : 

'  Thb  Defendntent  for  answer  to  pleinteffe  oomblaint  sjs  that  ouer  letcheslader  half  no 
rite  to  gnmt  anj  such  ialla  do  brevend  the  gorermant  land,  do  sel  or  disboae  oner  cor- 
erment  land  do  anny  aingel  or  aevrl  indowituls  or  anny  foren  bouer.  and  bat  de  men 
in  there  one  bocketsand  jete  de  bebel  of  de  younited  stats  of  amerreca  induting  nuyork 
tate,  and  boltny  state  (Pulteney  or  P&uUeney  estate),  Stuben  county  and  town  of 
weller.  wich  is  not  constadusianel  for  dis  money  is  to  but  in  ouer  own  tracbere  do  bay 
ouer  one  younited  states  ex  sbenses  and  gart  ouer  frontiers  to  brevand  fomers  to  brack 
in  and  disstroy  ouer  coTermend  and  set  ob  ther  one  laua  and  ther  one  oorermend  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 

*  Sworn,  etc  Conbad * 

'The  above,'  adds  our  fiiend,  *is  literatim  from  the  original  The  last 
eight  words  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  officer  before  whom  the  verifi- 
cation was  made.'  -  -  -  There  is  some  humor  in  the  lines  entitied 
^NoaVa  Ark^  fivm  our  'down-east'  friend,  but  they  are  of  very  unequal 
merit    We  segregate  a  passage  or  two  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers : 

'  Now  when  all  things  were  thos  complete,  it  rained  without  cessation ; 
The  people  all  then  wished  that  they  were  Koah's  dear  relations : 
But  wishes  were  of  no  avail  when  on  that  subject  founded, 
For  Noah  would  n't  let  them  in,  so  they  staid  out,  and  '  drownded.' 
Now  Gapting  Noah  steered  the  ark,  his  wife  she  did  the  cooking, 
And  Noab*s  sons  took  turns  to  watch,  to  keep  the  beasts  from  hooking. 
They  had  been  out  about  six  days  witnout  an  obserrationy 
When  they  descried  a  living  man  upon  a  curious  station : 
Upon  a  mountain's  top-most  height  a  tree  was  firmly  rooted ; 
Upon  that  tree  fornrecious  life  he  with  the  floods  disputed : 
And  when  he  saw  the  ark  come  by,  then  were  his  hopes  awakened ; 
He  thought  he  should  a  passage  get — but  here  he  was  '  mistakened : ' 
Says  Noah :  '  You  cannot  come  on  board,  because  my  wife 's  not  willing; 
And  when  I  dare  t  '        "       '      ' 


Then  said  the  man :  *  1  d  smk  you  Qu      , 

So  go  to  grass  with  your  old  ark  —  H  is  nothing  but  a  sh'ower.' 

They  drifted  on  for  rorty  days,  and  then  it  ceased  a-raining, 

When,  for  the  want  of  something  fresh,  the  crew  they  got  complaining.* 


*  One  day  they  strack,  and  Noah  said :  <  Now  this  is  past  endurance^ 
For  we  have  surely  lost  the  arlL  and  not  a  cent  insurance  I ' 
They  tried  in  vain  to  get  her  off,  but  she  was  firmly  stranded ; 
So,  waiting  till  the  tide  went  down,  their  carfo  there  they  landed. 
But  soon  tne  waters  left  the  earth,  and  times  looked  quite  alarming : 
And  they  would  surely  have  starved  to  death  had  they  not  gone  to  uurming. 
And  to  this  veiy  self-same  man  am  I  for  life  dependent, 
Because  I  spring  direct  from  him,  and  am  his  true  descendant' 
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^2fot  Much  of  Any  Thing  *  is  the  Tery  modest  and  characteristic  title 
of  a  series  of  rambling,  discursive  sketches  about  *  every  thing/  which  we 
find  in  the  *  Chicago  Weekly  Jourrud^  and  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  to  the 
fiuiile  pen  of  the  writer  who  depicted  ^'The  Old  Qa/rret^  with  other  kindred 
'passages,'  which  we  have  heretofore  transferred  to  these  pages.  The  title 
18  certainly  a  misnomer.  There  is  *^%omething^  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  in 
these  sketches;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined  passages,  taken 
almost  at  random  from  a  stray  number  of  the  ^ Journal^  casually  taken  up 
at  the  publication-office.  Our  limner  is  depicting  the  changes  whibh  take 
phce  in  a  rapid  transit  over  a  rail-road  at  high  speed : 

'Did  you  ever  creep  gingerly  np  to  the  deck  of  a  rail-way  car.  when  the  train  was 
moving^  say  twentj-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour  ?  And  did  j^ou  look  away  on  beyond 
the  tram,  where  the  two  iron  ears — that  noblest  oonple  in  the  great  epic  of  the 
time — were  welded  lovingly  together  without  hammer,  or  furnace,  or  fire,  but  just 
beneath  the  wonderful^  invisible  fiigers  of  Distance,  till  they  lay  there,  a  husfe  V  upon 
the  bosom  of  thepraine?  And  how  marvellously,  as  the  train  moved  on,  those  snib- 
bom  bars  swayed  round  to  a  parallel,  as  lightly  and  noiselessly  as  a  brace  of  sun-beams, 
flung  from  a  mirror  swinging  in  the  wanton  wind,  sweep  round  in  the  blue  air?  And 
did  you  'mind'  —  not  a  spike  wrenched  from  its  good  nold ;  not  a  tie  t«n-tied;  not  a 
tim6er  splintered?    There  muxt  be  a  charm  in  those  fingers,  indeed ! 

'  There  now,  a  brood  of  little  hay-cocks,  escaped  from  their  native  meadow,  have 
dostered  down  on  the  trade,  riffht  before  the  ennne.  Heedless  little  things !  But  age 
will  bring  wisdom^  and  one  of  these  days  they  ll  be  discreet  hay-stacks,  and  not  go  a 
gossipping  upon  rail-road  tracks.  WiJi  be  1  Why,  they  are  geUing  to  be  stacks  already. 
How  they  expand  and  '  get  up  in  the  world '  as  we  near  them  I  And  they  hear  the  train ; 
for  see,  tney  are  wheeling  in  a  sort  of  KKiCKEaBOOxER  waltz  to  the  rifi^at  and  left,  over 
the  fence,  and  back  of  the  bam,  and  beyond  the  orchard :  and  there  they  are,  dignified 
and  ixnperturbable  as  hay-stacks  wuikt  to  be.  • 

'AndT  those  little  Bushes — a  capiud  B,  if  they  ar€  bushes — exactly  in  the  way,  whis- 
pering and  all  of  a  flutter,  dodging  up  here,  and  nestling  down  there,  like  truants  in 
the  '  entry '  durinfl^  school-nours.    On  thunders  the  train,  and  up  jump  the  Bushes. 

'Bushes  indeed!  Trbbs,  forest-trees;  trees  of  a  centutr;  columns  in  'God's  first 
temples.'  The  trees  are  on  the  track;  growing  on  the  track!  On  the  track,  eh? 
By  the  holy  rood,  they  are  rodt  away,  just  where  they  were  before  rail-ways  wers 
dreamed  off 

'And  the  worker  of  all  this  ditMerie/  Tou  can  see  the  fluttering  of  her  blue  robe 
just  there  in  the'horison.    She  has  gone  on  to  conjure  again.    It  is  Distancs  ! 

* '  Stop  the  train !  Let  us  off!  Conductor,  Captain,  some  body,  any  body ! '  There 's 
a  village  on  the  ti«ck ;  bom,  christened,  and  grown  since  last  night  There 's  a  meeting- 
house, and  agnve-yard,  and  a  block  of  stores  in  the  way  I  On  we  pluncpe  —  dispelled 
at  the  first  whistle  I  The  church  moves  ffravely  away,  as  churches  ehoula.  The  grave- 
yard, with  its  sleeping  tenantry,  is  whisked  out  of  sight  like  a  trundle-bed;  a  martin- 
box  of  a  cottaee  scuds  round  the  comer  of  the  meeting-chouse ;  the  row  of  brick  stores, 
very  much  flushed,  steps  six  paces  to  the  rear;  the  cars  jar  on,  and  Distance  and  Motion 
are  in  the  secret 

'Look  behind  you,  and  they  are  adjusting  the  machinery  for  the  next  train.  Back 
goes  the  village  tnat  had  been  frightened  away  by  the  whistle,  and  the  stacks  and  the 
wees  grow '  b«tiutifully  less ; '  and  so  it  is  every  day,  and  all  day,  and  every  where,  when 
Distance  and  Motion  are  partnerfl!  There 's  a  some-thing  on  the  track  again  I  It's  a 
fly — it's  a  frog— it's  a  child  —  it's  a  man — six  feet  hiffh — a  P.  M. — an  M.  C.  On 
we  ffo.  We  have  passed  him.  We  have  left  him.  Five  feet  high  —  four  feet  high  —  a 
child  —  a  frog — a  bug — a  nothing  /  What  pranks  Distance  can  play  with  man  and 
his  dignities,  as  the  cars  drive  rattling  on !  Tour  D.  D.  is  dwindled  down ;  your  P.  M. 
is  past  minding:  your  C.  is  microscopic  curiosity.' 

The  following  thoughts  on  the  ^Death  of  the  Young  ^  occur  in  the  same 
series : 

'  Thb  world  18  curved  round  about  with  heaven,  and  heaven  never  seems  nearer  than 
in  June.  Its  great  blue  rafters  bend  low  on  every  hand,  and  how  one  can  get  out  of  the 
world  without  getting  into  heaven  is,  to  us,  a  physical  mystery. 

*  Childhood  enters  ufe  at  the  east,  coming  in,  like  a  young  swallow,  beneath  the  eaves. 
He  is  '  little,'  and  stands  erect  under  the  low-curved  roof    On  he  goes  into  the  middle 
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of  the  world.  How  sweUs  the  dome  abore  him,  and  KaDhood  is  erect  still.  But 
*  westward,  westward,'  is  the  word :  and  by  and  by,  he  bends  his  head  beneath  the  roo£ 
They  toy  he  is  old ;  that  the  weight  of  rears  is  on  him ;  that  he  is  looking  for  a  place 
to  Sleep,  but  it  is  only  that  he  may  clear  the  T<ifUr9,  Low  and  lower  does  he  bend,  until, 
with  form  quite  douoled,  he  creeps  out  just  between  hearen  and  earth,  and  is  seen  no 
more. 

'  Death  is  not  afraid  of  the  sun-shine,  for  he  comes  in  June.  The  rustle  of  ten  thou- 
sand leayes  does  not  startle  him ;  the  breath  of  ten  thousand  flowers  does  not  charm 
him  away.    Indeed,  he  2o«M9  flowers,  for  has  not  a  dainty  singer  dedared  that  he  rei^ 

*  '*■  Thb  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 
And  the  rLowaas  that  grow  between  T ' 

jrB*s  a  house  down 

when 
andth 

Dbatht o , —   —    , 

count — alas  I  for  it — was  the  surest  One  star  fell  from  the  blue  air :  it  was  hearen 
aloft  stiU.    One  white  rose  drifted  down  to  earth:  it  was  summer  all  the  same.    And 


so  —  and  so  vth/ai  t    Philosophy  may  analyse  a  tear,  but  it  cannot  curre  a  hone  in  It;  it 
L  it '  exhale ;  *  it  may  make  the  spectruxn,  but  it  cannot  make  a  smue.' 


cannot  bid  i 


OvB  jnTenOe  ' subsectioD,'  from  oorrespondenta  'all  oyer,' mtiBt  not  be 
again  deferred.  The  little  incidents  which  ensue  were  'laid  oyer '  fitnn  our 
last  number : 

Tms  is  of  a  little  boy  in  Ytiginia:  <  Long  before  he  had  learned  the  alphabet^  hia 
parents  had  made  him  fomiliar  with  the  narratare  portions  of  the  Biblb,  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  read  to  him.  One  day  he  was  permitted  to  hare  the  old  fiunily-Bible  to 
look  at  the  pictures;  and  coming  to  the  picture  of  '  Banibl  in  the  Lions'  Ben,'  he  gaxed 
at  it  for  a  few  minutes  silently,  then  running  to  his  mother,  book  in  hand,  he  broke 
fOTth  in  an  indignant  tone :  '  Mother,  this  Bible  do  n't  tell  the  truth  I '  <  Why,  my  child, 
what  makes  you  say  so  t '  '  Why,  mother,  did  n't  you  read  to  me  that  when  Dakikl  was 
thrown  into  the  den,  God  %h,vt  the  lions'  mouths  ? — and  see  here,  they  are  wide  <qien  I ' 
The  boy  hollered  the  picture,  which  he  could  see,  rather  than  the  tezt^  which  he  could 
not  read.' 

'A  FBW  days  ago,  at  the  house  of  a  fKend,  I  said  to  a  sweet  little  black-eyed  creature 
of  four  years :  <  My  little  girl,  come  to  me.'  '  I  a'  iCt  your  little  girl :  I  'm  my  mother's^' 
was  the  prompt  reply.  Ptesently  she  came  up  to  me,  and,  in  a  tone  which  indicated 
sympathy,  asked :  '  ECare  n't  ffou  any  little  girl  ? '  *  Ko.'  *  Did  n't  yon  erer  hare  any 
little  girl  t  *  *  No.'  Then,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  she  put  the  question,  (whkh,  like 
many  childish  interrogatories,  was  easier  asked  than  answered,) '  Why  did  n't  Qon  make 
youaUttlegirl?" 

*  Bar.  Mr.  E ,  a  gentleman  of  ferrent  piety  and  commendable  modesty,  made  an 

afternoon  call  in  a  fomily  which  consisted  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  girl  of  fire  summersy 
and  another  of  some  nine  or  ten  weeks.  The  stately  dirine  was  ushered  into  the  parlor, 
where  he  found  tiiree  ladies  and  the  children.  In  such  company  he  could  do  no  less 
than  to  relax  his  dignity  to  the  extent  of  saying  a  few  words  to  the  elder  daughter.  So 
he  went  on  thus:  'Well,  Ellkn,  you're  now  got  a  little  sister  I  I  think  I  shall  take 
her  home  with  me;  I  suppose  you  will  interpose  no  ol^ection?'  No  answer  but  a 
surly  look  met  this  proposition.  *Tou  do  n't  want  your  little  sister;  you  dont  lore 
her;  so  I  think  I  shall  take  her:  I  may,  mayn't  I,  Elun?'  'Yes,'  said  Ellxh,  with 
a  scornful  and  incredulous  look:  'youmayti^eher;  but  you  do  n't  think  you  can  mitf 
her,  do  you?" 

*A  LiiTU  semi-pagan,  who  for  the  first  time  was  reoeiring  some  sort  of  religioos 
instruction  from  a  female  friend  whom  he  was  risiting,  found  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing that  Stmday  had  any  thing  remarkable  in  it  orer  any  other  day.  At  last,  by 
dint  of  '  line  upon  line  and  preoept  upon  precept'  he  was  made  to  compreheiid  some- 
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what  the  sanetitj  of  the  day.  Unfortunatelj,  howeTer,  sooq  after  he  began  to  under- 
stand thingSy  ooming  from  church  one  Snnday,  he  noticed  the  apothecaiy-ebops  open. 
His  oewly-aequired  moral  sense  received  a  terrible  shock,  and  he  entered  into  a  Terj 
orthodox  denunciation  of  the  unconscious  compounders  of  simples.  '  But,'  he  was  told, 
*  the  druggists  mutt  keep  open  on  Sundays,  so  that  the  sick  people  can  get  medicine.' 
'Why  I  do  people  get  sick  on  Sunday?'  'Tes,  just  as  on  any  other  day.'  'Well,  good 
people  don't  die  on  Sunday,  do  they?'  'Certainly I'  'How  can  that  be?  Does 
hearen  keep  open  on  Sunday  ? '  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  farther  grave  oonyersa- 
tion  on  the  enbieot  was  impossible.' 

'A  CBBTAnr  Sunday-school  teacher  was  in  the  pitictice  of  taking  up  a  collection  in  his 
juvenile  dass  for  missionary  objects  every  Sunday;  and  his  box  received  scores  of 
pennies  which  might  otherwise  have  found  their  way  to  the  drawers  of  the  confectioner 
and  toy-man.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  however,  one  Sunday,  to  find  a  bank-bill 
crushed  in  among  the  weight  of  copper.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  it  to  be  of  a 
broken  bank ;  and  on  asking  the  class  who  put  it  there,  the  donor  was  soon  pointed  out 
to  him  by  his  class-mates,  who  had  seen  him  deposit  it,  and  thought  it  a  very  benevolent 
gift  '  Did  n't  you  know  that  this  bill  was  good  for  nothing  ? '  said  the  teacher.  '  Tes« 
answered  the  boy.  'Then  what  did  you  put  it  in  the  box  for ? '  '  I  did  n't  s'pose  the 
Utile  heathen  would  know  the  difference,  and  so  it  would  be  just  as  good  for  them.' ' 

'Lxxx  all  the  readers  of  the  EiacKBBBOcxBB,  I  have  been  interested  in  all  you  have 
to  aay  about  children.  A  little  friend  of  mine,  an  only  child,  and  a  great  x>et,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  Lobd's  prayer  before  going  to  sleep.  His  mother  usually 
remained  with  him  during  the  time.  One  evening,  however,  his  fiither  accompanied 
him  to  his  room,  and  proposed  to  teach  him  another  little  prayer.  It  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  a  servant  in  the  family  often  went  out  into  the  countiy  to  a  place  called 
Preemption,  from  the  fact  of  the  whole  township  having  been  preempted  by  Irish  set- 
tlers ;  and  the  little  fellow  had  heard  wonderful  accounts  of  Preemption.  When  there- 
fore his  fiither  wished  him  to  repeat  a  certain  child's  prayer,  he  robbed  his  sleepy  eyes» 
andexdaimedinthemidstofit:  'No^papa!  I'd  rather  say, 'Do  n't  go  to  Pre-emption!' 
his  way  of  construing, '  Lead  me  not  into  temptation  I ' ' 

A  PEBSOK  among  the  *  generaKty  of  mankind  in  general,'  who  exhibits 
peculiar  taste  in  any  particular  pursuit,  will,  *  as  a  general  rule,'  show  the 
same  good  taste  and  judgment  in  his  other  undertakings.  We  bare  a  striking 
ezemplificatlbn  of  this  in  the  new  rooms  just  opened  at  the  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Franklin-street  by  Mr.  0.  B.  Goldsioth,  long  favorably  known  as 
m  teacher  of  penmanship  in  this  city.  He  has  now  the  most  magnificent 
suite  of  rooms  ever  opened  for  ^hand-of- write '  instruction  in  this  country. 
The  furniture  is  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  rooms,  planned  by  Mr.  GoLnsMirH,  is  all  that  cotdd  be  desired  for  the 
conyenience  and  privacy  of  his  pupila  -  -  -  At  a  dinner  given  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  by  the  celebrated  American  banker,  Geobgb  Pbabodt,  in 
London,  the  young  giant,  Mr.  I>o0OiiAS,  of  Illinois,  was  among  the  guests. 
During  the  evening,  ^Yonng  Amerka^  was  toasted  by  the  host;  to  which, 
of  course,  Mr.  Douglas  eloquently  responded.  Shortly  afterward,  to  the 
astomshment,  and  not  a  little  to  the  amusement  of  the  guests,  a  rather  youngs 
unsophisticated  American,  who  had  been  resident  for  a  year  or  two  in  Paris» 
and  had  not  kept  himself  posted  up  in  the  political  afiTairs  of  his  native 
country,  rose,  and,  with  some  diiBdence,  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Peabodt, 
stating  that»  although  *  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,'  he  still  felt  him- 
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self  called  upon,  as  the  youngest  American  present,  to  reply  to  the  ^oast 
which  had  been  given,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Peabodt  in  the  name  of  the  class 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  At  first,  no  one  exactly  understood  what  he  meant ; 
but  as  light  began  gradually  to  dawn  upon  them,  a  general  smile  passed 
round.  Who  says  now  that  '  Young  America '  is  not  a  wonderful  institu- 
tion? -  ^  .  Oh,  fellow-citizens,  fellow-metropolitan  dtizens!  do  you  know 
what  you  swallow  when  you  drink  Groton-water  ?  Stop  at  Grothic-Hall,  in 
Broadway,  and  see  for  yourselves !  Male  and  female  *Branehiopoda  I ' — 'J3t- 
rado'  and  ^T(JBnia!'^^Bati/era/''---*ZumbTiciP— and  'Little  Bsavers / ^ 
all  these  you  drink  in  every  glass  of  Croton-water :  the  most  horrid,  awful- 
looking  '  critters  I '  Buy  a  filter,  and  keep  them  out  of  your  persons  1  Read 
the  following  poetry,  full  of  feeling,  which  heads  the  advertisement  Nothing 
but  *BranchiopodaSf*  gnawing  at  the  poet^s  vitals,  could  ever  have  inspired 
uch  '  thrilling '  verse : 

'  Thb  wiodiDg  stream 
Laoffiiishes  'neath  mid-summer's  sun. 
Ana  in  its  waters  bask  the  reptUe  venomous ; 
And  numbers  countless  of  sportive  fish. 
Shedding  coats  of  slime  that  doth  mingle 
With  the  limpid  fluid ;  and  oft  do  they 
Rinse  their  tiny  stomachs  with  the  ciystal 
Stream :  wherebv  't  is  rendered  foul.    . 
And  long  its  banks  rank  weeds  and  plants 
Doth  simmer  seemingly  with  the  heat  that 
Doth  pour  upon  them.    The  infusion  thus  created 
Would  nearpuige  a  molten  image  —  much  more 
A  mortal.    Yet  when  oppressed  with  heat  intense. 
Or  burning  thirst,  we  greedily  partake  of  the  seeming 
Limpid  water  —  not  dreaming  that  with  each  draught 
We  do  imbibe  a  portion,  Homceopathic 
Of  the  venom.    Then  when  we  man  with 
ChoIerapMorbus  pains,  or  with  the  Ague  chills 
Do  shake  —  we  wonder  whence  they  came  I ' 

The  following  obituary  notice  firom  the  'Daily  Times '  will  reach,  (trough 
this  Magazine,  many  readers  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject  of  it.  We  knew  Mr.  Matheb  well ;  and  can  bear  our  testimony  to  the 
entire  justice  of  this  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  one  'too  early  called  away:' 

'  Thb  latb  Calvin  E.  Mathbr. —  The  recent  death  of  this  gentleman  at  Cincinnati 
deserves  something  more  than  the  mere  record  of  th&  event  in  the  columns  of  a  daily 
journal.  He  was  known  to  and  esteemed  by  too  many  warm  and  attached  friends,  to 
peimit  even  those  who  knew  him  not  to  glance  over  his  name  in  the  records  of  death, 
and  then  to  let  it  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 

'  Mr.  Mathbb  was  bom  at  Deposit,  county  of  Delaware,  in  this  State,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1818.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Hon.  John  C.  Mathbb,  and  the  youngest 
SOB  of  Dr.  ThaddbdA  Mathbb,  who  removed  many  years  ago  to  Binghamton,  Broome 
county,  where  he  now  resides.  He  studied  law  at  an  early  age,  even  for  this  preooctoos 
country ;  beginning  first  at  Oxford,  in  the  county  of  Chenango,  and  subsequently  at 
Troy,  where  be  completed  his  studies,  and  entered  upon  the  functions  of  his  profession 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Not  long  after  conmiencing  prac- 
tice, he  was  elected  and  served  for  several  years  as  Brigadier-General  of  the  militia  of 
this  State. 

*  On  the  accession  of  the  Ute  John  Young  to  the  office  of  Qovemor  of  this  State,  he 
was  appointed  by  that  gentleman  to  be  his  Private  Secretary.  During  the  years  1848 
.and  1849,  Mr.  Mathbb  resided  at  Binghamton,  where  he  practised  his  profession,  and 
where  the  writer  of  this  brief  tribute  to  his  character  and  his  memory  first  had  the 
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gratifieatioii  to  make  his  aoqnaintance.  Mr.  Mathbb  resided  at  Bmghamton  until  the 
eloae  of  the  year  1849,  when  he  remored  to  New- York  in  the  month  of  October.  Here 
he  met  with  enoonraging  snccesSp  although  commencing  his  metropolitan  career  in  a 
dtj  orerruQ  with  members  of  his  crowded  profession,  too  manj  of  whom  are  dailj 
struggling  for  their  '  daily  bread.'  He  was  engaged  in,  and  distingpiished  himself  by 
eondocUng,  sereral  important  trials.  At  a  later  period,  he  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
RoBiBT  Chrotis,  as  Solicitors  and  Coun^ellors-at-Law;  and  for  the  last  two  years  was, 
with  his  partner,  interested  in  two  of  the  most  important  rail-road  enterprises  of  the 
West,  second  to  none  on  this  continent  in  their  extent  and  enlarged  ramifications. 

'  Mr.  Mathbb  was  a  rapid  thinker,  and  as  a  speaker,  remarkable  for  singular  copious- 
Bess  of  illustration,  clearness  of  thought,  and  great  directness  in  his  conclusions  and 
judgment  in  his  estimate  of  ultimate  results.  He  was  a  young  man,  it  is  true;  but  a 
young  man  of  most  extraordinary  abilities,  which  those  who  knew  him  well  alone  knew 
how  to  appreciate.  Self-educated,  he  was  original  and  self-reliant  He  had  a  quick 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  g^reat  powers  of  lan- 
guage. His  conversation  was  a  great  personal  attraction,  being  free  entirely  from  pre- 
tence or  affectation.  His  faults  were  a  mere  foil  to  his  many  virtues,  and  were  only  upon 
the  surface  of  his  character.  He  was  kind  and  generous ;  a  warm  friend,  a  fiuthful 
son,  a  loving  and  tender  brother ;  and  the  mourning  relatives,  the  endeared  friends, 
who  followed  in  long  concourse  his  remains  to  their  last  resting-place  at  Greenwood, 
attested  the  hold  which  his  memory  has  secured  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  known 
him  the  longest  and  the  best  May  his  ashes  repose  in  peace  in  his  early  grave^  until 
the  fires  of  the  resurrection  morning  shall  redden  in  the  horizon! ' 

'Are  you  conyerBant  with  the  lingo  of  the  west?'  asks  'J.  G.  D./  of  St 
Louis,  in  a  recent '  scribblement '  to  the  Editor.  '  It  is  a  curiosity  of  its  kind. 
A  denizen  of  that  mighty  country,  in  search  of  an  opportunity  to  trade  off  an 
assortment  of  peltries  and  small  produce  for  dry-goods,  poked  his  head  into 
m  country-store  where  I  was  'loafing'  at  the  time,  and  yelled  out  the  Tery 
intelligible  question:  'Mister,  do  you  take  plunder  here  for  spun  truck?** 
The  reader  will  need  no  explanation.  -  •  -  A  tbskkd  (*  R.  S.  M.*)  writes 
us :  *  The  lines  in  your  last  number,  page  1 07,  were  written  by  John  Hamilton 
Reynolds,  brother-in-law  of  poor  Ton  Hood,  and  were  first  published  in  a 
London  magazine  thirty-two  years  ago,  and  afterward  in  a  book.  I  have  a 
copy  in  Reynolds'  own  hand-writing.'  This  certainly  seems  conclusive  as 
to  itke  paternity  of  the  lines  in  question.  The  beautiful  stanzas  on  the  *  Harp 
of  Zion,'  in  the  *  Gk>ssip '  of  the  same  number,  as  we  gather  from  the  ^Balti- 
more Patriot^  daily  journal,  were  written  by  William  Knox,  a  Scottish  bard, 
who  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1825.  -  -  -  A  correspondent  who  *ffad  to 
Oo  t&  Meeting '  in  a  small  town  in  Tankee-land  recently,  gives  us  this  dolor- 
ous account  of  his  trials  on  that  memorable  occasion: 

'  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June/  he  writes,  '  I  was  be-Sabbathed  in  a  countiy 
village  in  Connecticut  My  circumstances  were  peculiar.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  Juxd 
to  go  to  '  meeting.'  The  preacher  was  a  robust  man,  with  a  brow  like  night,  and 
stentorian  lungs.  His  dress  was  homespun,  and  not  of  a  modem  fashion.  Indeed,  his 
eomplexion  was  the  only  fashionable  thing  about  him  —  tan  color.  His  style  and  num- 
ners  were  like  the  Dutchman's  dancing,  '  more  stout  than  handsome.'  He  commenoed 
the  services  with  prayer — and  such  a  prayer!  He  then  read  a  hymn  with  a  nasal 
twang  and  great  gusto,  especially  the  following  verse : 

*As  when  a  raging  fever  burns, 

We  shift  fVom  side  to  side  by  tarns ; 

And  't  is  a  poor  relief  we  gain, 

To  change  the  place,  bat  keep  the  pain.* 
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The  reading,  although  diBsimilar,  reminded  me  of  Mr.  F , »  dergyman  of  Boston, 

who  read  from  hi»  pulpit : 

*  Tbb  Lambs  Ha  euTi«s  lo  Hit  anui, 
A.Dd  on  His  ho»9m—Bear9 ." 

'The  mngiag  was  rerj  fine.  The  ennnoiation  waa  distinct,  the  treble  beantlAdlj 
clear,  and  the  bass  heavj.  It  was  one  of  the  old  fugue-ing  tunes  that  I  always  fancied. 
ItranasfoUows:  ^ 

*Aa  wheo  a-r«—  a-r»  -— a  ra  — 
Aa-wbeih-a^4m — 
Gln-lb-Ter  burns, 

Gin-lb-Ter  bonis. 
As  when  a  ra— a  ra— 

Gin-fe-ver  barns.' 

'  This  was  not  just  such  a  meeting  aa  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending.  I  rather 
liked  it  A  text  was  suggested  by  the  hymn,  to  wit:  'Wine  is  a  mocker,  and  strong 
drink  is  raging.'  Next  came  the  reading  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Sphesians,  finom  the  comments  upon  which  I  obtained  many  new  ideas.  '  This  twenty- 
third  Terse,'  said  the  minister,  'is  a  thumper  for  these  women's-rigfats  sort  of  folks; 
and  that  fourth  verse  is  considerable:  'Let  not  foolish  talking,  etc.,  he  so  much  as 
named  amongst  you,  nor  jesting:'  'jest  so,'  my  bretheren;  and  the  Apostle  adds: 
'  They  are  not  convenienl' '  That  'jest  so '  was  spoken  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with 
such  a  queer  expression,  that  I  could  not  help  smiling.  At  that  instant  I  caught  the 
preacher's  eye,  and  I  thought  ke  smiled,  but  of  course  I  was  mistaken.  'My  text,'  he 
continued,  'you  will  find  some  where  in  Paul's  epistles:  'If  by  any  means  I  might 
save  some.' '  Here  the  preacher  took  off  his  cravat:  '  I  propose,  bretheren,  to-day  to 
shoot  kind  o'  scattering.  Ton  know  if  you  dart  a  straight  pole  through  an  apple-tree^ 
you  do  n't  knock  off  no  applas ;  but  if  it  is  crooked,  and  thrown  kind  o'  hilter-skilter, 
it's  sure  to  knock  off  same.*  Here  the  preacher  took  off  his  coat,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
'  tittered '  a  little ;  and  a  pretty  girl,  nearly  in  front  of  me,  tittered  also.  Whether  it 
was  at  the  simile,  or  because  he  looked  so  unlike  a  dei^gyman  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  or 

whether  it  was  because  I — I  don't  know,  but  I  thought  it  was  because But  no 

matter. 

' '  First  about  that  women's-rights  business.  We  a'  n't  left  in  the  dark  in  this  matter. 
The  doctrine  is  plain.    In  this  we  have  a  '  ^ikmo.' 

'  That  was  a  new  word  to  me.  Gnoso  ?  —  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  a  ^noto  f  Oignimai 
means '  to  be : '  no,  it  is  derived  from  '  gnomi,'  to  perceive  — iuture,  gnoso.  It  cannot  be 
a  'perception,'  for  'gnoso*  is  not  a  noun.  My  Qreek  is  rusty.  He  cannot  mean  diag- 
nosis ;  then  what  on  earth  doet  he  mean  ?  I  took  up«a  book  in  hopes  to  find  a  diction- 
ary, but  it  proved  a  Testament  'Onoso!'  'Onosol'  WeU,  to  use  the  parson's 
expreaaion, '  that  is  a  thumper.'  At  last  it  flashed  upon  me,  as  the  preacher  said :  '  No, 
bretheren,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  not  a  gueaa-^om  this  matter,  but  we  have  v^hnow-so* 

'This  is  not  one  of  the  meetings  'that  we  read  of,'  but  it  is  decidedly  interesting. 
Here  is  '  food  for  the  mind.' 

'And  now  the  preacher  seemed  embarrassed.  He  had  no  notes;  peihaps  it  was  on 
that  account  He  tried  to  put  his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket  for  his  bandanna,  but  his 
coat  had  been  laid  aside.  He  raised  the  back  part  of  his  right  hand  to  his  proboscis, 
and  then  placed  his  hand  in  a  position  to  eye  it  critically.  I  did  not  remaik  that  his 
hand  was  of  a  form  to  be  proud  of  He  raised  his  hand  again  and  again  to  bis  nose, 
and  then  eyed  it  as  before.  Presently  he  sneezed  like  a  swivel.  Occasionally  he  would 
ejaculate  '  I,'  as  if  that  word  was  to  begin  his  next  sentence,  and  then  wipe  the  back  of 
his  hand  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  or  rather  'in  the  place  where  the  skirts  ought  to 
be.'  With  great  difficulty  I  kept  hom  any  audible  laughter.  The  pretty  girl  near  me 
was  in  the  same  condition.  I  could  see  her  plump  shoulders  shake  when  her  cambric 
was  at  her  face.  At  last  the  preacher,  with  his  fist  extended,  and  eyeing  it  as  before, 
with  a  face  as  red  aa  a  lobster's  back,  exclaimed :  'I  do  n't  know  as  I  can  preach  neSw, 
for  I  guess  I  'm  goin'  to  have  the  nose-bleed ! '  The  pretty  girl  cackled  aloud,  and  the 
stopple  of  my  risibles  flew  out  with  an  explosive  noise,  as  the  preacher  descended  from 
the  desk,  saying:  'Brother  Snow,  you  pray  while  I'm  gone.'    I  could  see  the  parson 
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listening  at  ihe  door,  paying  no  attention  wrhatever  to  his  nose.  Brother  Snow  rose, 
and  the  oongregation  bent  forward  reverentlj.  When  silence  reigned,  brother  Snow, 
instead  of  the  expected  prayer,  took  occasion  to  say:  ' On  Ifonday  erening  there  will 
he  in  the  restry  a  pio-nie,  to  which  all  are  invited  to  send  'Tittles,*  and  the  proceeds 
will  go  toward  paying  the  arrearage  of  the  minister's  salaiy/  The  preacher  returned 
immediately  after  the  notice,  and  no  tn^ce  of  blood  oould  be  seen.  It  was  too  much  tot 
the  pretty  girl ;  she  ranished ;  upon  which  I  imitated  her  example.  On  comparing 
notes  in  the  entry,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  remark  made  in  the  minister's 
prayer  was  correct,  thai  this  people  *  in  and  of  themselves  were  n't  much ; '  and  the 
pretty  girl  said :  '  Of  this  I  think  we  have  a  know-so.'  I  never  saw  the  girl  afterwsrd ; 
and  now  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  meeting!' 

OuB  old  friend  and  correspondent,  W.  H.  C.  Hosmeb,  Esq.,  has  in  press  a 
pungent  poem,  which  we  think  will  be  found  to  be  marked  by  no  com- 
mon power  and  felicity  of  yersification.  The  following  *hit*  at  ^  Venal 
Autihor$*  will  remind  the  reader  of  Saze's  vein  in  his  '  Progress : ' 

*  How  is  the  World  of  Letters  now  disgraced 
By  treason  sgainst  morab  and  good  taste  1 
Authors  that  wish  their  trashy  works  to  sell. 
The  Newgate  Calendar  must  study  well ; 
Deride  the  style  of  Addison  and  st^lb, 
And  aim  to  make  rascality  'genteel ; ' 

Give  to  the  scaffold  a  poetic  glow, 
An  air  of  romanee  round  the  murderer  throw; 
While  laws  that  doom  him  to  the  hempen  cord 
By  everv  gentle  reader  are  abhorred. 
Debauched  in  every  town  by  trash  like  this 
Are  beardless  youm  and  sentimental  Miss ; 
All  relish  lost  for  scenes  to  nature  true, 
And  quiet  pictures,  such  as  Goldsmith  drew. 
They  read  polluted  pages,  that  awake 
A  kindly  feeling  for  the  heartless  rake: 
Where  Sin  ispainted  with  a  dancing  crest. 
And  hooted  Virtue  like  a  ruffian  dressed ; 
Where  stale  romancers  tax  their  brains  to  find 
Excuses  for  depnvity  of  mind 
Displayed  bv  vicious  women  and  worse  men. 
In  breach  of  msnriage-contracts  now  and  then. 

*  Why  should  our  battlers  with  pollution  blame 
Pimps  that  conduct  the  young  to  dens  of  shame; 
And  with  a  smile  those  publishers  salute 

Who  nourish  plants  that  bear  the  poisonous  fruit; 

Beprint  abominations  from  the  French — 

Filth  to  the  touch,  and  in  the  nostrils  stench ; 

From  mammoth^presses  scatter  far  and  last 

Db  Kock's  abortion,  *  thrillin|[^'  Ajnswobth's  test; 

Sure  of  the  pence  for  pandering  to  crime^ 

Of  heavy  profits  in  exchanre  for  slime  I 

Oh  I  would  with  equal  truth  it  might  be  said. 

Sure  of  striped  jwvet  and  a  shaven  head  I 

*  Why  call  ourselves,  with  arrogance  of  tone, 
The  most  enlightened  nation  ever  knowi^ 
While  Daka's  classic  writings  are  unreaa, 
And  villains  coin  their  scribblings  into  bread; 
While  Vice  is  busy,  with  a  pen  unclean. 
Promised  a  market  for  some  tsle  obscene, 

And  leaves  from  hell's  own  volume  flood  the  land — 
Supplv  not  equal  to  the  large  demand? 
Lulled  is  a  country  into  dangerous  sleep. 
When  crops  are  sown  for  liMrtines  to  reap, 
Seducers  vote  the  marriage-vow  a  bore, 
Elopements  raise  a  laugh — and  nothing  more.' 
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'A  LADT  in  these  parts,*  writes  *A  Missumary '  from  *  on  the  Sangamon,'  in 
a  letter  'now  some  moons  wasted,'  'whose  husband  was  tempted  awaj 
to  the  land  of  gold  within  a  year  after  the  nuptials,  receives  from  him  at 
leadt  every  month,  or  oftener,  a  letter  of  which  the  extract  here  given  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen.  I  thought  the  description  of  Califomian  scenery 
might  be  interesting  to  you,  and  if  so,  to  your  readers.  I  will  only  add,  that ' 
it  was  not  written  for  the  public,  but  for  the  gratification  of  his  wife.  The 
letter  was  dated  '  Garden  Rancho,  eighth  January,  1858.'  After  telling  how 
he  had  been  employed  during  an  interval  of  the  long,  long  rain-storm  of 
several  weeks,  he  proceeds : 

'  *  The  fint  of  these  emplojrments  does  not  possess  any  particular  interest  But  muU- 
hunting  is  a  more  pleasant  employment :  and  if  I  might  feel  certain  of  success  in 
describing  only  one  of  the  many  beautiful  scenes  vrhich  I  saw  during  that  mountain- 
ramble,  my  letter  could  not  fail  of  interesting  and  pleasing  you.    Let  me  try : 

*  *A  lovelier  day  than  the  fourth  of  January,  186S,  which  shone  upon  California^  never 
smiled  upon  the  world.  Purer  skies,  sweeter  air,  were  not  among  the  enjoyments  of 
the  blessed  pair  for  whom  the  infimt  world  was  made  a  paradise.  Long  before  the  sun 
could  be  seen,  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  east  gave  warning  of  his  approach.  How  the 
deep,  pure  snow  upon  their  treeless  summits  glowed  at  the  sun*s  smile  after  such  a 
weary  time  of  darkness  and  of  storm !  And  how  the  birds  sang,  and  the  little  striped 
squirrels  scamx>ered  and  played  upon  the  mossy  oaks  and  large  pines!  If  ever  the 
earth  was  glad  to  its  heart's  core,  and  sent  up  from  every  green  glen,  from  every  wooded 
hill,  from  every  gleaming  mountain-top,  an  anthem  worthy  for  the  great  God's  praise,  it 
was  on  that  morning. 

' '  This  valley  in  which  I  am  writing  was  just  fairly  lighted  up  by  the  morning  sun, 
when  I  started  with  my  gun  on  my  shoulder  to  walk  where  I  chose  in  search  of  a  mule. 
After  about  two  hours'  walking  across  deep  valleys  and  goi^ges,  and  over  steep  hills,  I 
sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  stone  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill.  My  face  was  toward  the  east. 
Before  me  the  mountain  desceuded  rapidly  by  a  succession  of  flats,  like  gigantic  but 
irregular  terraces,  into  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  down  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  little 
stream,  whose  noise,  even  at  that  distance,  I  could  easily  distinguish  from  the  sound  of 
the  wind  through  the  tall  pine-trees.  Beyond  this  valley  rose  a  hill,  equal  in  height  to 
the  one  on  which  1  sat;  and  beyond,  on  either  side,  rose  mountain  after  mountain, 
covered  with  pines,  mausanets,  and  other  ever-greens  of  every  shade  of  green.  Still 
farther  on,  the  snow  was  lying  in  sheltered  spots  among  the  pines ;  and  away  on,  where 
the  bending  sky  came  down,  rose  a  wall  of  snow,  like  a  pure  white  cloud,  above  the 
green  hills. 

'  *  I  thought  that  nothing  could  surpass  this  scene,  and  looked  at  it  until  I  was  satis- 
fied it  was  so  daguerreotyped  upon  my  memory  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  Again,  turn- 
ing westward,  I  walked  on:  now  picking  my  steps  among  rodiLB,  down  deep  descents; 
now  climbing  with  much  labor  up  crags  and  hills.  After  two  hours  more  of  such 
walking,  and  finding  no  trace  of  the  missing  mule,  1  was  about  to  return;  but  noticing 
near  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill  a  mass  of  naked  rock  which  promised  to  afford  a  fine 
prospect,  I  climbed  on  to  it  How  glad  I  was  that  I  did  so  I  Looking  toward  the 
south-east,  I  saw  what  I  shall  very  feebly  describe. 

'  'A  mile  to  the  left,  the  Tuba  river,  swollen  with  melting  masses  of  snow,  went 
roaring  through  the  rocks  to  the  valley's  edge.  On  the  right,  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance, came  a  fbaming  tributary  stream,  which  is  generally  small  and  insignificant,  but 
now,  thanks  to  rain  and  snow,  looked  nearly  as  large  as  the  Yuba,  into  which  it  flowed. 
Almost  immediately  below  me  (so  precipitous  was  the  mountain)  was  a  valley  of  some 
size,  covered,  even  thus  early  in  the  year,  with  its  green  carpet,  and  shaded  with  groups 
of  trees. 

*  *  This  was  the  fore-ground  of  my  picture  —  the  triangle  bounded  by  the  two  swollen 
streams.    This  was  lovely,  but  beyond  was  something  grand.    The  wide  valley  between 
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Yuba  and  Feather  riren — containing  Marjsyille,  and  many,  manj  fimns  and  large 
tracts  of  wild-Iahds — seemed,  from  my  elerated  positionp  to  be  close  by  me.  And  now 
this  yalley  was  oorered  by  a  cloud,  which  spread  over  it  as  far  as  I  conld  see.  It  was 
a  light,  almost  white,  cload,  in  oontinoal  motion,  looking  like  a  stormy  sea.  As  the 
Tuba  seemed  to  flow  into  it,  the  illusion  was  heightened. 

*  *  The  cloud-wares  rolled  and  chased  each,  other  as  if  driyen  by  a  mighty  tempest, 
(so  it  looked  to  me,  though  in'fiict  they  mored  slowly,)  which  rendered  them  masses  of 
fbam  and  spray.  Here  and  there,  some  mountain,  standing  £vther  out  in  the  plain 
than  the  rest,  lifted  its  pine-crowned  summit  so  high  into  the  cloud  that  clusters  of  the 
pines  rose  above  the  spray;  little  green  islands  in  the  stormy  seal  And  far  out  rose 
the  'Buttes,'  (a  cluster  of  mountains,)  far  above  the  cloud,  a  mass  of  naked  rock,  against 
which  ihe  waves  seemed  to  dash  with  utter  fury,  tossing  high  into  the  serene  sky  long 
wreaths  of  mist  and  spray.  And  yet  beyond,  as  far  as  one  might  see,  rose  the  snow- 
oorered  mountains  on  Feather  river;,  which  seemed  the  icy  shore  to  which  the  waves 
of  the  cloudy  sea  were  driving. 

'  'How  long  I  sat  upon  that  mass  of  gray  granite,  looking  upon  this  panorama,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  after  a  while  the  cloud  grew  thinner,  until  the  illusion  was  over,  and  now 
and  then  through  the  openings  I  could  see  the  valley  below.  Soon  the  cloud  was  gone^ 
or  at  least  had  moved  far  to  the  north,  where  it  rested  against  the  horizon.  But  still 
a  beautiful  prospect,  though  a  very  different  one,  remained.  In  the  place  of  the  stormy 
sea  lay  a  broad,  green,  and  peaceful  valley,  through  which  ran  the  silver  waters  of  the 
Tuba,  fringed  with  trees  and  dotted  with  houses  and  farms.  But  the  perspiration  had 
dried  upon  my  face;  all  sense  of  fatigue  was  gone,  and  the  waning  day  told  me  that  it 
was  time  for  m«  to  be  gone;  for  however  beautiful  the  mountains  by  day,  there  are  plea- 
aanter  places  to  pass  the  night  Twilight  was  depening  with  a  'tinge  of  cor,*  when, 
having  found  the  mule,  I  reached  home  with  an  appetite  so  keen  as  to  make  my  supper 
of  ham  and  potatoes  scarcely  less  pleasant  than  the  more  romantic  incidents  of  the  day. 
So  much  for  a  mule-hunt' 

'I  don't  know,'  adds  our  correspondent,  *bow  it  will  strike  you,  but  I 
confess  that,  malgre  my  gray  hairs,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  say : 

' '  Whbk  next  the  Doctor  hunts  a  mule, 
May  I  be  there  to  see  I ' 

Tet  I  don't  know.  He  was  kept  from  his  '  home '  in  the  mountain-diggings 
by  fifteen  feet  of  snow.  His  cabin  (so  he  heard)  was  buried  in  it  I  think 
I  shall  not  go  to  look  at  that  illusory  sea.'  -  -  -  The  following  inscrip- 
tion was  copied  from  a  tomb-stone  in  the  church-yard  at  Grayford,  near 
London,  by  'J.  W.  B.,'  a  metropolitan  correspondent: 

'  Hbbi  lieth  the  body  of  Pbtbb  Isnsll, 
Thirty  years  clerk  of  this  Parish : 

'  He  liTed  respected  as  a  pious  and  a  mirthful  man,  and  died  on  his  way  to  church,  to 
assist  at  a  wedding,  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1811,  aged  seventy  years.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Crayford  have  raised  this  Stone  to  his  cheerful  memory,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his 
long  and  cheerful  services : 

'  Thb  life  of  this  clerk  was  just  three-score  and  ten, 
Nearly  half  of  which  time  he  had  sung  out  'Amen.' 
In  his  youth  he  was  married,  like  other  young  men. 
But  his  wife  died  one  day,  so  he  chaunted  'Amen.' 
A  second  he  took  —  she  depMirted.    What  then  ? 
He  married  and  buried  a  third  with  'Amen.' 
Thus  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  were  trebled,  but  then 
His  voice  was  deep  bass,  as  he  sung  out  'Amen.' 
On  the  horn  he  could  blow  as  well  as  most  men. 
So  his  horn  was  exalted  in  blowing  'Amen : ' 
But  he  lost  all  his  mind  after  three-score  and  ten. 
And  here  with  three  wives  he  waits  'till  afain 
The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him,  to  sing  out  ^A^men ! ' ' 
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Ths  subjoined  ^Scrc^  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Romt^  is  from  the  daaBic 
pen  of  Mrs.  Raxsbotiox: 

'  I  ASSI7BB  jrou  the  great  Ytcunm  is  filled  witb  ststates :  one  is  the  body  of  the  k^A. 
Michael,  which  has  been  ripped  to  pieces,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  Tore  so ;  bat 
I  belieTe  this  to  be  a  poetical  fixture:  the  statute  of  the  Raccoon  is  very  moving;  its 
tail  is  prodigious  long^  and  goos  round  three  on  'em:  the  Antipodes  is  abo  a  fine  piece 
of  execution. 

'As  for  paintinffs,  there  is  no  end  to  them  in  Room — Mr.  Rafflb's  Transmigration 
is^  I  think,  the  finest :  much  better  than  his  Harpoons.  There  are  sereral  &ne  by 
Haxnas  Bill  Sckatcrt,  which  are  beautiful ;  I  dare  sar  she  must  be  related  to  Lady 
B'bli.,  who  is  a  Tery  clever  painter,  you  know,  in  London.  The  Dehipidation  of  I& 
John  by  Gbobcw  Honit  is  very  fine,  beside  several  categorical  paintings  whidi 
pleased  me  very  much. 

<  The  shops  abound  with  Oammyhoes  and  Tallyhoes,  which  last  always  reminded  me 
of  the  spons  of  the  field  at  home,  and  tbe  cunning  of  sly  Rbtkolds  a  getting  away 
from  the  dogs.  They  also  make  Scally^  hollies  at  Rome,  and  what  they  call  oHt>scure 
chairs ;  but,  oh,  what  a  cemetry  there  is  in  the  figure  of  Vsirus  of  Medicine,  which 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Tusk  and  eye :  her  oontortions  are  perfect 

'  We  walked  about  in  the  Vicissitude,  and  hired  a  macaroni,  or,  as  the  French,  allud- 
ing to  the  diflSculty  of  satisfying  the  English,  call  them,  a '  ludcy  to  please,'  and,  of 
course^  exploded  the  Arch  of  Tights  and  we  Baths  of  Diapason.  Poor  Lavt,  whom  I 
told  you  was  fond  of  sill^  quizzing,  fell  down  on  the  Tarpaulin  Rock  in  one  of  her 
revelries.  Mr.  Fulmxe  said  it  would  make  a  capital  story  when  she  got  home,  but  I 
never  heard  another  syllabub  about  it' 

Appointheiits,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  are  now  and  then  made, 
both  by  the  National  and  State  administrations,  which  make  us  think  better 
of  politicians  of  all  'stripes.'  Touching  these  latter,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
congratulate  the  Canal  Board  of  our  State  upon  the  selection  of  Mr.  James 
Patiison  as  *  Collector  of  Canal  Tolls  for  the  City  of  New-York.'  We  have 
known  Mr.  Pattison  for  many  years,  while  holding  important  ofiBoes  in  con- 
nection with  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  the  utmost  faithfulness,  and  unvarying  courtesy  to  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  That  he  will  so  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  office, 
no  one  of  the  many  who  know  him  will  for  a  moment  doubt  •  -  -  Thb 
following  would  have  been  more  seasonable  had  it  appeared  last  month,  at 
which  time  it  was  placed  in  type ;  but  although  deferred,  it  has  not  lost  its 
interest    The  poetry  alluded  to  may  appear  hereafter : 

'Fbom  our  tent-door,  my  dear  BLnick.,  I  look  out  on  a  vast  ocean  of  prairie.  For 
leagues,  in  modulating  sweUs,  away  to  the  far  horixon,  it  lies  shimmering  in  the  June 
sun.  Gigantic  shadows  of  the  donds  keep  running  over  its  smooth  surface,  making  it 
live,  and  changing  its  expression,  as  shades  of  shifting  thought  do  that  of  the  hnxnan 
face.  The  long  green  grass  bends  to  the  wandering  wind,  and  flows  like  the  sea,  and 
the  whole  extent  is  gay  as  a  garden  with  myriads  of  flowers  of  every  hue;  the  purple 
and  blue  vie  with  the  pink  and  the  scarlet  oluches  beside  the  stainless  white.  This 
profusion  is  wonderful,  and  in  a  day's  ride  over  the  prairie,  I  crush  under  the  hoafii  of 
my  horse  flowers  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  New-York  florist.  I  have  just  gathered 
a  huge  handful  with  especial  reference  to  you  and  your  sanctum-table.  I  have  been  dainty 
in  the  choice  of  color  and  form,  and  the  bouquet  I  offer  you  (with  my  pen-point)  is  rare 
enough  for  the  heaven  of  Moslems.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand  on  your  table  there,  just 
by  the  gray-hound ;  and  if  you  are  weary  wi^  the  clamor  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
the  dusty  and  sun-struck  streets  grow  irksome,  it  will  quicken  you  to  imagine  vast 
prairies,  whose  greenness  is  swept  by  cool  breeses,  and  where  millions  of  such  delicate 
wild-flowers  grow,  and  have  been  gprowing  and  blooming  and  ikding,  unseen,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Or,  if  you  weary  of  that,  look  through  the  back  of  the  tent,  when  the 
curtain  is  thrown  aside  to  admit  the  freah  air.    You  can  step  out,  if  you  choose,  into  a 
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belt  of  wood-Iuid;  jour  eye  may  wander  down  its  leafy  vista  to  the  breeze.  Ton  can 
hear  its  murmur,  mingled  with  the  bustle  of  stirring  branches  even  here,  (can  you 
not?)  and  also  the  singing  of  birds.  Deer  lie  there  in  the  shade,  safe  from  the  bqq  of 
the  Rammer  solstice,  who  will  break  away  in  affright  at  your  approach,  and  fiee  along 
the  ridges  of  the  prairie,  tossing  back  their  fine  beads,  and  bringing  their  neat  limbs 
into  sharp  relief  against  the  sky.  And  all  the  night  long,  as  we  lie  in  our  blankets, 
owls  keep  speaking  of  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and  whip-poor-wills  sharply  contradict 
their  musty  wisdom.  , 

'  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  some  'right  smart '  poetry  which  I  cut  from  an  inte- 
rior newspaper,  in  the  hope  that  some  stanms  of  it  may  touch  your '  pheelinks.'  It  is  the 
production  of  a  lamenting  swain,  and  is  a  very  popular  song  in  the  town  where  it  was 
written.  People  used  to  come  from  miles  around  to  hear  it  sung.  It  was  thought 
very  touching.  We  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  the  young  man,  but  could  only 
learn, '  It  is  the  most  affectingest  story  ^u  ever  heard.'  You  may  laugh,  but  it  is  real 
pathos  here.  It  is  sung  in  the  most  lugubrious  tune  ever  whined.  If  you  are  parti> 
cularly  pleased  with  the  first  stana,  I  presume  you  can  sing  it.  I  asked  the  author  to 
explain  what  he  me^t  by  'partly  raised,'  but  he  threw  the  onus  *  onto '  the  printer  by 
saying  it  was  an  error  of  his :  it  should  have  been,  'partly  horn  J  Perhaps  the  best  of 
the  joke  is,  that  most  folk  hereabouts  think  the  man  had  not  'sconce'  enough  to  write 
it^  but  plagiarized  it  from  Btbon  I    0  ghost  of  Childs  Habolp  I 

'By  the  way,  western  preaching  is  in  no  way  behind  western  poetry.  I  listened  to 
a  sermon  a  few  Sundays  ago  which  I  would  not  repeat,  only  that  such  ignorant  deseera- 
tors  of  the  desk  may  see  how  they  appear  in  the  pillory  of  type.  The  sutject  was 
missions,  and  the  necessity  of  supporting  them.  The  intonation  and  'god-like  action ' 
can  never  be  imitated;  but  I  jot  you  down  a  few  sentences:  'But,  bretherin,  you  can't 
git  sinners  to  give  to  missions.  I  'allow'  it's  impossible.  Before  they'd  git  to  see 
the  duty  on 't,  you  must  convert  'em.  There  are  many  ways  to  do  this.  Do  you  git 
the  p'int?  For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  '11  take  fishin',  for  instance.  You  take  the 
idee  f  In  some  seasons  you  can  go  down  to  the  shore  and  throw  out  your  net,  and  haul 
'em  in  by  shoals,  hundreds  and  thousands.  These  are  our  revivals.  Then,  again,  some 
sup  through  the  net  In  that  case  you  take  a  hook  and  line,  [here  the  preacher  leaned 
over  the  pulpit  as  if  angling  from  a  boat,]  bait  it  nice,  and  sit  down  and  fish  for  'em 
patiently,  and  when  you  git  the  least  nibble,  give  a  right  smart  jerk.  These  are  our 
•ingie  conversions.  But  there  are  some,  bretherin,  you  can't  ketch  this-a-way.  They 
won't  go  in  the  net ;  they  won't  touch  the  hook.  These  are  the  lazy,  fat  old  sinners,  who 
lie  in  tibe  cool  places  in  the  brook,  and  if  ever  they  see  you  arcomin',  they  'U  just  turn  up 
their  white  sides,  and  slip  off  into  deep  water.  Kow,  when  you  find  one  of  this  sort, 
books  is  no  account;  nets  a' n't.  You've  got  to  drop  net  and  hook,  and  [our  orator 
threw  himself  back  in  the  desk  and  struck  the  attitude  of  a  harpooner]  grab  the 
spear  of  wrath,  and  shout,  'Kow,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  we're  arter  yel " 

WrraoDT  positive  information,  we  yet  believe  that  our  old  friend,  Gharlxs 
F.  Daihsls,  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *C(mrierand  Enquirer^  daily 
journal,  is  responsible  for  the  following :  A  member  of  the  last  Connecticut 
legislature,  from  one  of  the  rural  districts  ^ot  a  hundred  miles  frt>m  New- 
London,  who  was  less  remarkable  for  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  than 
for  the  overweening  confidence  with  which  he  advanced  his  opinions  upon 
any  and  all  subjects,  was  once  asked  by  a  fellow-member  of  a  somewhat  - 
quizzical  turn  of  mind,  what  he  deemed  the  proper  punishment  for  arson, 
'  Well,^  said  he  with  an  air  of  profound  deliberation, '  I  have  thought  on  that 
subject  a  good  deal,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  pay  a 
fine  of  Jive  hundred  doUars  and  marry  the  girl/*  ...  Thb  *  State  <^ 
Modnej  Captain  Jbwbtt,  is  running  to  Newport  as  a  day-boat,  leaving  New- 
York  every  other  morning  at  eight  oVlock.  For  those  who  wish  to  visit  this 
favorite  watering-place,  and  who  prefer  not  to  be  roused  up  long  before  day- 
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light,  this  will  be  a  very  agreeable  arrangement  This  boat  belongs  to  the 
Fall-River  line,  whose  splendid  and  commodious  steamers,  the  Empire  and 
Bay-State,  have  made  this  one  of  the  pleasantest  routes  between  New- York 
^and  Boston.  -  -  -  *I  was  speaking  three  or  four  days  ago  with  m 
music-dealer,'  writes  a  Buffalo  correspondent,  *  relative  to  Olb  Bull,  and 
said  I  was  glad  to  know  that  Dempster  and  others  in  the  musical  line  had 
been  so  well  received ;  as  I  thought  a  love  of  music  produced  a  good  moral 
effect,  tending  to  humanize  *us  humans,'  etc.,  etc  *Yes,'  said  my  friend, 
the  music-dealer,  <you  know  what  Shakspeabe  says :  ^  The  man  that  ha' n't 
got  no  music  into  him,  wants  watching  close ! ' '  Good  *  rendering '  that^ 
was  n't  it  ? '  -  -  -  Oub  eccentric  and  almost  ubiquitous  correspondent, 
Mr.  James  Pipes,  of  Pipesville,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  great  merits 
of  the  *  Graefenburg  Pills,  Lip-Salve,  and  Green-Mountain  Ointment: ' 

'To  the  President  of  the  Younited  Staites  Gmffenburgh  Pill  Manufakturing  and  Lip 
Sarre  and  Oreen  Mountain  Ointment  Kumpany  in  CongreSB  not  assembled : 

'Sir:  •-- 1  were  aflicted  with  a  wery  wiolent  pane  in  my  lower  stummick  b^  Reeaon 
of  induring  too  mutch  Lickker  in  mj  sistim.  It  remaned  with  me  for  sum  time  until 
my  previous  inside  was  materially  lessened  in  its  parts.  Driven  orlmost  to  madness,  by 
one  of  Kipp  and  Bbowm's  omnibuses,  I  alitetea  at  your  Pill  Repository,  in  dredfuU 
agoni,  and  found  your  doctor  just  helping  himself  to  sum  Bitters,  for  to  give  him  a 
appetite  for  his  Pills  ariler  dinner.  He  advised  me  to  taik  sum — which  I  did,  and 
found  Relief  before  I  *d  finished  tidnn  it  It  warmed  me  intestines,  ajid  other  thm^ 
and  corsed  the  preperashun  to  exclude  from  my  skin,  and  the  Kyyenne  Pepper  to  raise 
in  my  stumack  so  that  I  hollered  right  out  no  moar  for  the  Present,  m>m  your* 
trooly,  J.  P.. 

The  following  lines  fairly  smoke,  and  make  us,  even  under  the  broad  green 
trees  on  the  lawn,  and  with  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  Tappaan-Zee  melting 
upon  our  forehead,  'like  the  invisible  touch  of  some  spirit-hand,'  to  glow  with 
fervent  heat : 


"  Oh  for  a  breeze  to  cool  us ! 
Some  balmv  breath  of  spring; 
This  reign  of  thine,  Sir  Sjrids, 
Is  quite  a  serious  thing. 

Thy  baleful  light  now  rules  the  night; 

By  day,  Sol  rules  the  '  roast,* 
And  often  rises  from  his  seat 

To  give  the  earth  a  toast. 

'  The  days  of  '92  are  come, 

(Past  are  the  davs  of  76,) 
And  honest  moulds  of  human  clay 
Are  changing  fast  to  '  bricks.' 

'  No  danger  now  of  coldness 

To  work  old  friendship's  harm ; 
In  every  street  all  friends  we  meet 
Are  waxing  very  warm. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  again.  -  -  -  Mr.  Jones  was  a  kind  and  indulgent 
husband,  but  these  virtues  did  not  avert  an  untimely  fate :  ^Pallida  moTB 
aquo  pede  puUat^^  etc.  He  was  lost  in  a  steam-boat  which  was  burned  on 
Lake  Erie  in  1841.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  his  widow,  she  was 
inconsolable ;  weeping  at  times,  and  again  indulging  in  hysteric  laughter. 
Finally  her  teariiil  eyes  became  fixed  on  the  pink  shawl  which  decorated 
her  shoulders.  The  fountains  of  grief  were  opened  anew,  and  she  sobbed 
forth :  '  If  Jomss  had  only  done  what  I  wanted  him  to,  last  trip,  and  got  me 


'Each  man  now  thinks  that  cooling  drinka 

Are  very,  very  nice ; 
And  melting  mortals  crowd  to  take 
*  Dissolving  views '  of  ice. 

*  Our  thickest  clothes  are  very  thin, 

And  perspiration  easy  is ; 
Our  thinnest  dust  seems  very  thick, 
And  respiration  wheexy  is. 

'A  curse  is  on  the  canine  race, 

The  curse  of  Cain  their  doom ; 

And  '  every  dog '  that  *  has  its  day,' 

Now  thinks  vs  day  has  come. 

'0  doff-starl  abdicate  thy  throne! 

0  heavens!  shower  down  some  snow! 
0  lazy  wind  1  oome,  beat  about, 
And  give  us  one  hard  blow  I ' 
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m  black  shawl  instead  of  a  pink  one,  IM  have  had  it  now  all  ready  I '  Ex- 
cellent lady!  — considerate  mourner  I  -  -  -  Bbino  unable  as  yet  to  esti- 
mate exactly  the  difference  in  our  type,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  defer 
many  things  prepared  for  the  present  number.    .    -    -    ^  Doctor,'  said  a 

waggish  parishioner  of  good  old  Parson  F to  him  one  day :  '  I  think  that 

I  must  hare  a  pew  nearer  the  desk  than  where  I  now  sit.'  '  ^^7*'  sftjs  the 
Parson,  *  can't  you  hear  well  where  you  are  ? '  *  Oh  yes,'  was  the  reply,  •  but 
that  a' n't  it  The  fact  is,  there  are  so  many  people  between  me  and  the  pul- 
pit, that  by  the  time  what  you  say  gets  back  to  where  I  am,  it  is  aajlat  a$ 
dishr^DaUrP 


9.ftersts    XletorH. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  name  and  high  reputation  of  Fredsrick  DayiBGX  Mav- 
Bica,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London,  are  not  unknown  to  the  reli- 
gious world  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  A  series  of  sermons  preached  by  him  in  the 
chapel  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  in  the  Great  Metropolis,  of  which  the  reverend  author  is  the 
ofaaplain,  Sb  before  us,  from  the  press  of  Messxs.  Crosbt,  NiCHOUi,  and  CoicPAirr,  Boston, 
and  Messrs.  Chables  S.  Fbakcis  and  Cohpant,  of  this  city.  The  theme  is, '  The  Prophets 
wnd  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament*  and  it  has  been  evidently  studied  with  deliberation, 
and  certainl  J  treated  with  great  force  and  eloquence  of  diction.  One  could  wish,  to  be 
anre^  that,  in  the  '  dedication,'  the  very  opening  of  such  a  work,  on  such  a  subject,  the 
private  '  I '  had  been  less  ostentatiously  obtruded  upon  the  public  eye;  but  that  is  par- 
donable to  a  chaplain  in  his  closet,  whose  mistake  it  too  often  is,  to  consider  the  world 
his  parish.  But  all  this  aside :  it  is  certain  that  the  volume  has  attracted  attention  and 
admiration,  simply  because  it  deserved  both.  We  were  struck  with  one  passage  in  the 
eleventh  sermon,  entitled  *The  Valley  of  DeeUion*  from  this  text  in  Joel:  *  In  Mount 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant 
whom  the  Lord  shall  call.'    The  passage  ensues : 

'  This  book  of  Jobl  is  then  a  type  of  the  early  Jewish  prophetical  discourse,  and  may  explain 
to  XM  what  distant  events  in  the  history  of  the  land  would  expand  it,  and  bring  ft-esh  discoveries 
within  the  sphere  of  the  inspired  man's  vision.  Jobl  speaks  of  a  terrible  northern  army  which 
is  coming  against  Jddah.  It  Is  an  army  of  locusts,  as  reaRy  formidable  as  any  human  host 
eoold  be.  For,  says  the  prophet :  *A  Are  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  bum- 
eth.  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness ; 
yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses, 
and  as  horsemen  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall 
tbey  leap.  Like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  Are  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set 
in  battle-array.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained.  All  races  shall  gatber  black- 
D«n.  They  shall  ran  like  mighty  men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  they 
shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  Neither  shall  one 
thrust  another.  They  shall  walk  every  one  in  his  path,  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword, 
they  shall  not  be  wounded.  They  shall  run  to  and  fVo  in  the  city ;  they  shall  run  upon  the 
walls  ;  they  shall  climb  up  upon  the  houses  ;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief. 
The  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble  ;  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  bs 
dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.* 

The  'army '  here  spoken  o^  our  reverend  author  considers  the  prophet  looking  upon 
aa  God's  army: 

*  Ha  hears  the  Loan's  voice  going  before  it.  It  is  a  day  of  the  Lord  ;  who  can  abide  it  ?  Those 
who  saw  the  regular  succession  of  prayers  and  sacrifices  would  naturally  contract  a  (kith  in  a 
regular  succession  of  rain  and  crops.  Both  feelings  were  desirable  until  the  sense  of  mere 
sequence  in  outward  phenomena  dulled  the  mind  as  to  the  invisible  cause,  the  inward  order 
which  they  betokened.  Wfien  that  effect  had  been  produced  —  and  who  knows  not  how  soon 
it  is  produced !  —the  chain  of  custom  and  association  must  be  broken  through,  or  it  will  bind 
the  apirlt  in  an  atheism  the  more  fatal,  because  unsuspected.' 

There  are  in  the  book  twenty-seven  sermons,  and  nearly  all  are  examples  of  careful 

study  and  perspicuous  exemplification  of  their  several  themes.    •    •    •    Wa  are  glad 

io  annoonoe  the  publication  of  a  handsome  volume,  from  the  well-known  Boston  press 
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of  TiCKNOB,  Rod,  and  Fields,  containing  'Oerman  Lyrics^*  tnlnalated  bj  Rer.  Chablm 
T.  Bbooks,  of  Newport,  Rhode-Island.  It  seems  to  us  that  Hr.  Bbooks  must  himself 
be  a  poet  of  no  common  order,  to  embody,  so  faithinllj  as  he  does,  the  spirit  of  the 
■eTeral  German  bards  whose  effusions  he  has  rendered  into  felicitous  Engtish  rtnt^ 
*  Tke  Old  Wieuhenooman,*  from  the  German  of  Chaiiisso,  published  in  our  Maj  number, 
is  included  among  the  man  j  admirable  poems  in  the  copious  coUeotion  before  us.  We 
eommend  it  to  aU  lovers  of  true  poetry,  and  especially  to  all  students  of  the  deep  and 
thoughtful  German  Muse.  -  -  -  *WUdHowers:  Sacred  Poetry,*  hjiheAbh^ADMixH 
BorQDRTB,  wnich  reaches  us  from  the  press  of  T.  O'DomnBLL,  New-Orleans,  bears 
eTldence,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  of  a  fervent  lore  of  nature,  and  a  susceptibility  to 
tender  and  pure  influences.  We  haye  seen  a  great  deal  better  verse  in  these  latter 
days,  but  few  rhymes  whose  spirit  and  inculcation  were  less  objectionable.  We  gather 
fit>m  a  brief  poem,  in  a  crisp  measure,  bearing  this  motto  from  Btboit  : 

*  Thottoh  the  strained  mast  should  qqiver  as  a  reed, 
A.nd  the  reot  canvas  flattering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  OD  ! ' 

that  the  author  has  found  adversaries,  who  have  treated  him  rather  harshly  in  times 


'  To  perseeute  though  all  agree. 

Ah  !  there  is  Onb, 
A.  Friend  above,  who  eries  to  bm  : 

*StiUmusttkouon!* 

'  Tea,  tboBgb  thy  lifk  in  wo  should  end. 

In  woe  begun, 
To  heaven,  thy  realm,  thy  blissfhl  land, 

^SaUmatattkouoH!* 


gone  by: 

*  la  an  my  bitter  woes  and  fears. 

Though  left  alone, 
And  though  my  heart  should  steep  in  tears, 
*Stalmu9tIon!* 

*  Though  blamed  by  f  hose  who  should  protect. 

Approved  by  none, 
to  thorny  paths  with  the  Elect 
*SHUmtutI<m!* 

A  mrw  publishing  firm,  Messrs.  Moobb,  Akdbbson,  Wiltotach,  and  Kxtbb,  of  Cln- 
dnnati,  Ohio,  have  sent  us  the  'Life  of  tke  Rev.  Dr,  CkdJImen,  edited  by  Jambs  C. 
MorvAT,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  College  of  New-Jersey,  at  Princeton ;  and  also  *ThM 
Poeiry  of  ifu  Vegetable  World,*  a  popukr  exposition  of  the  science  of  botany  and  its 
relations  to  man,  etc  These  books  are  got  up  with  all  the  taste  and  neatness  whidi  dis- 
tinguish the  best  eastern  publications.  They  are  books  of  great  value.  -  -  -  Thb 
following  stanzas  were  omitted  frt)m  the  notice  in  our  last  number  of  the  litfle  poetical 
Irocfvure  by  Messrs.  Wainwbiqht  and  Gaob.  They  are  extracted  from  a  playfrilly-sati- 
cal  effusion  entitied  *A  Smell  of  tke  Baufthome:  * 

*  Now  I  'm  not  one  who  *  babbles  of  green  fields,' 

Or  for  a  rtttdi  life  e'er  had  a  craving : 
There  *8  not  a  butter-cup  the  pasture  yields 

So  pleasant  to  me  as  a  ronnd-etone  paTing: 
Perhaps  my  taste  *b  depraved  —  if  so,  t  is  pity, 
But  I  prefer  a  very  crowded  city. 

*  rr  would  have  been  death  to  me  some  months  ago, 

Finding  that  urgent  business  summoned  me 
From  this  gay  town  a  hundred  miles  or  so. 

Had  I  poseessed  not  sweet  Philosophy  — 
For  no  church  penance  seems  one  half  so  bard 
As  rustication  to  a  Cockney  bard. 

*  What  must  be,  must  be !  —  therefore,  Itte  a  man, 

1  packed  my  trunk  without  a  single  sigh, 
(Never  to  fret,  I  And  the  wisest  plan  ;) 

Called  not  on  any  one  to  say  good-bye. 
But  bought  a  box  of  very  nice  c^jars. 
And  BcLWBa'i  last,  and  Jumped  into  the  ears. 

*A  week  passed  on,  my  business  was  completed, 

And  I  still  lingered  —  singular  to  say — 
With  hospitality  I  was  treated ; 

Tet  H  was  not  that  alone  which  made  me  stay. 
But  in  the  mansion  where  I  had  my  quarters 
Dwelt  one  of  Mother  Eva's  most  lovdy  daughters. 

The  fine,  firm  white  paper  and  beautiful  typography  of  this  litUe  volume,  so  credit- 
able to  the  liberality  and  good  taste  of  the  publishers,  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  mXL 
who  peruse  it.    It  is  for  sale  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Applbton  and  CoMPAinr. 


T'HIRD    BDITIOnr    OF 

THE     JlTTORNEY*" 

Oa,   THE 

IN   ONE   ILLUSTRATED   VOLUME,  LAROE.iaMO. 

Thk  Attornky  was  first  published  in  the  Knickerbockkr  M&oa^zinb  in  1841,  and  in  1642 
was  issued  in  book  form  in  two  volumes.    The  work  has  been  out  of  print  several  years. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  New- York  Cilv,  and  the  descriptions  of  places  and  chamo- 
ters  are  so  graphic  and  powerful,  that  the  subscriber  is  induced  to  republish  the  work.  The 
anther  has  re-written  the  Introduction,  and  carefully  revised  and  corrected  the  whole  work. 


SOME    OPINIONS     OF    THE     PRESS. 

It  is  elejfanlly  written — some  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  power  we  have  rarely  seen 
equalled.  Cnineis  pictured  with  a  demon  aspect.  Suffering  virtue  is  exhibited  patient,  sub- 
missive, and  in  death  peaceful.  Remorse  absolutely  shocks  us  by  the  horrid  dance  it  leads  its 
victims. — Northern  Budget,  Troy^  JV.  V. 

The  story  of  the  plans  and  machinations  by  which  the  dishonest  lawyer  Poui?ht  to  defraud 
his  client  of  iiis  patrimony,  form  a  train  of  incident  replete  with  interest,  and  furnish  a  masterly 
delineation  of  character.— JDai/y  Advertiser,  Dttroit,  Mich. 

To  be  original  without  absurdity,  and  spirited  without  exagrseralion,  are  not  easy  achieve- 
ments—  yet  the  author  of  '  The  Attorney'  has  succeeded  in  doing  both,  and  will  be  read  with 
delight  by  all  who  can  find  pleasure  in  lively  and  skilful  delineations  of  character  drawn  from  all 
conditions  of  town  lifei  and  written  out  in  good  honest  Entjlish,  such  as  few  men  indite  in  these 
days  of  rapidity  and  vapidity  of  composition. — John  O.  6'ax«,  Editor  of  Sentinel,  Burlington,  Ft. 

The  story  is  fraught  with  finely  drawn  characters,  and  most  charming  pictures  of  life  may 
be  found  on  almost  every  page. — Commercial  Register,  Sandusky  City,  O. 

It  is  a  book  in  which  the  mysteries  and  miseries  of  the  legal  profession  are  portrayed  in  a 
graphic  style.    It  is  full  of  fact  and  fancy,  gayety  and  gravity. — Morning  Post^  Pittsburgh  Pa, 

There'can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work ;  it  is  thoroughly  American, 
and  great  ability  is  perceptible  on  every  page. — Evening  Chronicle,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Such  a  book  will  be  a  great  relief  to  those  ei^pecially  whose  daily  duty  it  is  to  dive  into  tho 
mysteries  of  the  common  law,  and  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  Chitty's  Pleadings. — Republican^ 
Savannah,  Oa. 

It  is  full  of  humor,  and  as  a  composition  infinitely  above  seven-eighths  of  the  modem  works 
of  fiction. — Dollar  JVeiospoper,  Phila/la.,  Pa. 

It  isftom  the  pen  of  a  relative  of  the  first  of  living  American  writers,  and  not  unworthy  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book.  The  author  is  a  man  of  keen  perception,  and  throughout 
the  work,  never  allows  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  flag.  Such  a  book-maker  wtU  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  idle.— Go/rf^n  Ride,  N.  Y. 

Upon  a  re-perusal,  after  years  of  forgetfulness,  we  find  the  langusge  as  quaint,  rich,  racy, 
and  amusing,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  elder  Irving.  Besides,  the  plot  increases  in 
interest  as  the  story  progreseea,  until,  like  the  best  works  of  fiction,  it  becomes  absorbing. — 
Daily  Times,  Louiaville,  Ky. 

It  is  an  ingeniously-plotted,  handsomely-expressed,  and  well  sustained  tale,  containing  somo 
exqnisite  passages,  and  imbued  throughout  with  real  feeling.  We  can  honestly  say  we.hke  Uie 
book. — Morning  Express,  Buffalo,  JV.  Y. 

There  are  few  of  our  later  publications  which  comprise  a  greater  degree  of  stirring  incident, 
or  exhibit  a  more  enviable  literary  power  and  tx\Qni.— Journal,  Beloit,  Wis.     ^ 

Thx  Attorney  furnishes  its  author,  a  nephew  of  Washington  Irving,  an  opportunity  of 
portraying  some  of  the  absolute  horrors  to  which  law  and  lawyers  are  sometimes  accessory. — 
American^  Courier,  Philada.,  Pa. 

Tho  story  ia  deeply  interesting,  and  the  style  admirable.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  read  over 
and  over  again  with  renewed  pleasure. — Kew-Orleans  Picayune. 

The  hero  la,  of  course,  a  villain.  What  '  attorney'  upon  the  pages  of  a  romancer,  or  the 
prompt-book  of  a  dramatist,  was  ever  otherwise  ?  He  is  a  schemer,  in  a  Nassau-street  den,  who 
forges  a  will,  wherein  he  is  himself  executor  and  legatee,  to  the  disinheriting  of  the  testator's 
daughter.  He  is  compelled,  under  the  statute,  to  find  two  witnesses ;  and  they  exist  in  the  persons 
of  twopreciousrascals,  who  too  often  hunt  honesty,  with  an  intriguing  pettifogger  to  start  the 
game.  After  many  triumphs,  the  attorney  is  compelled  to  murder  one  of  his  witnesses^  and 
attempts  it  only  to  fail,  and  discover  that  there  is  an  original  will  (of  later  date  t^an  the  one  he 
used  in  his  own)  which  the  testator  made  in  a  distant  city  a  few  weeks  before  he  returned  home 
to  die.  The  under-piot  is  equally  stirring,  and  every  character  is  elaborated  with  the  minuteness 
of  one  who  has  profoundly  studied  and  carefully  estimated  human  nature.  The  Saxon  purity  of 
style  and  the  finish  of  the  rhetoric  does  no  di:*credit  to  the  author's  name— for  his  initials  to  the 
opening  chapter  proclaim  in  John  Q'lod,  Mr.  John  T.  Irving,  a  nephew  of  the  humorist  of 
Sunny  side. — lAterary  World,  J^ewYork. 

Hy*  The  book  is  now  ready  in  handsome  cloth  binding.    The  price  is  ONE 
DOLLAR^  and  it  will  be  eftnt  frbb  of*  post.\ge  to  all  who  will  enclose  that  amount 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  busiueBS  in  the  world  which  has,  within  the  laat ' 
few  years,  undergone  Buch  an  entire  revolation  in  its  character,  as  that  deToted  to 
CLOTfllJif G.  The  time  was — and  that  only  a  very  few  years  since — when  every  man 
or  boy,  in  want  of  a  new  garment,  must  resort  to  his  Tailor,  and  pay  exhorbitant 
prices,  in  order  to  be  satisfactorily  suited.  That  such  is  not  the  case  now,  a  carefdl 
examination  of  the  assortment  of 

|laJrg-tttaJre  Garments, 

At  the  large  establishment  of  ALFRED  MUNKOE  ^  CO^  will  convince  any  one. 
Every  garment  there  exhibited  for  sole,  (and  the  assortment  embraces  the  most  faah- 
ionable  styles,  and  all  sizes,  to  fit  the  largest  man  or  the  smallest  boy,)  will  be  found 
as  well  and  as  geuteelly  made,  in  every  particular,  as  if  specially  made  to  order ;  and, 
instead  of  one  garment  of  a  particular  color,  you  have  hundreds  of  all  colors  to  select 
from,  and  in  shape  and  fashion  to  suit  your  own  taste.  But  the  particular  benefit  to 
the  purchaser  is  ecouomy — economy  of  time  and  money — a  saving  of  at  least  25 
per  cent. 

A.  M.  <&  CO.,  in  calling  particular  attention  to  tlieir  Establishment,  wish  it  die- 
tinctly  to  be  noticed  that-— 

Ho  deviation  in  any  instance  can  be  made  from  the  marked  price. 

If  any  dissatisfaction  exists  after  the  purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned, 
and  the  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

fggr  A  few  samples  of  Clothing^,  manufactured  by  Alfred  Mvnbob  &  Oow,  may 
be  seen  in  the 
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KIICKERBOCKER  MAC^AZIIE, 

EDITED    BY  LOUIS  QAYLORD  CLARK;. 


The  number  for  July,  1853,  begins  the  FoRTr-SECOND  Volume  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine.  With  this  nunaber  we  commenoe  giving  sixteen  pages  more  in 
each  number,  thus  adding  Two  Hundred  pages  a  Year  to  the  work. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  mduced  from  Five  to  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
the  circulation  of  the  Knickerbocker  hai^een  increased  nearly  four  to  one.'  In  many 
places  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  now  i>ffered  as  cheap  as^  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Instead  of  making  new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extracts 
from  notices  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  extend  to  a  number  ^f  pages.  ^ 

^  Those  familiar  with  the  Editor^g  monthly  *  Goesp  with  his  readerB,'  have  doubtless,  with  ourselves,  admired  the 
pereimial  source  of  its  plesaut  wit  and  joyousoess.  In  thid  number  *  The  Gossip'  holds  on  its  way  like  some  iair 
rirulet  glancing  and  dancing  in  the  sunshine  of  a  May  morning.  We  used  to  wonder  how  Mr.  Clabb.  held  out,  ex- 
pecting he  must  certainly  *Bnow  brownMn  thfl  mm* «^  number ;  but  thi»  number  gives  no  sign  of  exhaustion*— A"a- 
'*nn(U  UteUiff enter t  fTtuht^'^ 

» rleasant,  genial,  delightful » Old  Rnick.!'  Thy  name  is  a  suggestion  of  all  things  delectable;  the  sight  oi  uiy 
modest,  fresh  cover,  a  balm  to  spiritual  sore  eyes ;  ^  glance  within  the©,  best  antidote  lor  the  blues.  Thou  bast  given 
to  kindly  humor,  to  piquant  dellneatloo,  and  to  side-splitting  fun, a  'local  habitation,'  without  which  they  might  go 
wandering  over  the  domain  of  letters,  calling  now  and  then  where  »  friendly  door  opened  to  them  but  refusing  to  be 
comforted  for  the  loss  of  their  old  dear  homeJ—CouHer*  Burlinjrtim  '^* 

*The  great  care  evinced  in  the  selectlop  of  articles  that  aaom  its  pages,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  no  contrlDuuou 
meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  brtt  those  which  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  his  perdaal.  When  storms  and  wild  t«np*»cH 
are  sweeping  o'er  our  hill-side  village  in  these  chill  winter  hours,  and  all  is  drear  and  desolate  without,  we  aak  for  no 
more  agreeable  companion  than  the  *  Knickbrbockbr  ;»  for  while  its  contenta  Impart  valuable  information,  its  saliiea 
of  genuine  wit  are  a  sovereign  specific  for  all  fits  of  the  blues  or  attacka  of  the  horrors,  and  time  passes  merrily  on.  — 
Democrat,  DoyUetown,  Pa. 

<The  Knickbrbockbr  has  been  and  will  be  a  fact  of  its  own ;  a  genuine  living  thing,  all  the  more  derirable  iio^r 
that  the  new  crop  of  magaxines,  filled  with  articles  pirated  from  English  aulhora,  makes  fresh  home  creations  mon> 
conspicuous  and  welcome.'— AVw-  For*  Christian  Inquirer. 

*No  one  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  Knickbrbockbr  a  disappointed  reader.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
anticipations,  they  have  always  been  rewarded.  When  he  took  up  a  new  number,  he  felt  sure  of  a  literary  treat , 
It  was  no  mere  showy  repast  he  was  invited  to.  Did  he  seek  the  grave  *or  didactic  essay,  the  touching  atory,  po^u*? 
gems,  or  the  humorous  tale,  he  was  always  sure  of  finding  the  object  of  his  search.  And  then,  besides,  there  was  tue 
*  Gossip'  of  Old  *  Knick.,*  always  looked  to  with  eagerness,  never  put  down  except  with  regret  that  there  were  not 
more  pages  of  inimitable  random  sketches— the  ifaicA-nacks  of  that  repast.'— Cottrier,  JVatcAez,  Mie*. 

The  Fudge  Papers,  by  Ik  Marvel,  Author  of  the  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream  Life,  Aa,  Ac, 
•will  be  continued  regularly. 

Rev.  R  W.  SnxLTON,  Author  of  Letters  from  Up  the  River,  etc.,  will  be  a  regular  contributor. 

Fitz-Greenb  Halleck  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

The  best  talent  in  the  /sountry  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared,  to  make  th^- 
Enicebrbockkb  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  first  position  among  our  original  American  Ma^- 
azinea.  ^ 

TERMS. — ^Three  Dollars  a  year,  strictly  in  advance — ^there  will  be  no  deviation  from  this  con- 
dition; Two  copies  for  $5  00;  Five  copies,  and  upwards,  $2  00  each.  Booksellers  and  Post- 
masters are  requested  to  act  as  Agents.  Those  who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers  wil  I 
receive  favorable  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application,  post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBBING.— The  Kwickebbockeb  and  Harper's^  Graham's  or  Godev's 
Magazines  will  be  sent  one  year  for  five  dollars ;  the  Exickerbocker  and  Home  Journal,  or  an  v 
other  of  the  two-dollar  weekly  papers  published  in  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  for  Fi>trFi 
dollars  a  year. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGR— Two  cente  per  number,  prepaid  at  the  office  where  the  work  i* 
delivered  quarterly  in  advance. 

All  remittances  and  all  business  communications  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON, 

139  NoMav  Street,  IVcw^T^v^  . 
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SKETCHES     OF     WESTERN     LIFE. 


OuB  neighborhood  is  prolific  in  geniuses.  But  all  our  diamonds  are 
in  the  rough,  and  live  and  die  unknown  to  fame,  except  in  their  own 
little  circle  of  friends  and  critics.  It  is  a  question  not  easily  decided, 
whether  thej  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate  in  their  seclusion  from  the  praise 
or  blame  of  the  great  world.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  harmless  yanity 
which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  wound,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
simplicity,  and  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  real  yalue  of  the  talents  they 
possess.  Knowledge  might  make  them  unhappy :  reviewers  would  miss 
the  poor  little  buds  before  they  had  a  chance  to  become  fruit  It  is  best 
their  light  should  be  hidden  under  a  bushel,  where  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  it  being  extinguished  before  its  time  by  the  cold  breath  of 
criticism.  Of  all  those  gifted  individuals,  famous  for  native  talent,  in  our 
precincts, '  Ik  Gustis '  was  undeniably  the  most  deserving  of  the  name  of 

fmius :  I  say  vxu^  for,  poor  fellow,  he  is  no  more  a  genius  of  this  world, 
remember  being  much  struck  by  his  originality  of  appearance  and  cha- 
racter, when  I  first  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him.  it  was  at  the  house 
of  an  old  friend,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  the  country  with  his  family : 
a  very  attractive  house,  for  he  had  three  or  four  pleasant  daughters,  and 
/  was  one  of  the  '  smiled-upon.' 

I  was  sitting,  one  delighU^ul  summer-morning,  on  the  piazza,  enjoying 
a  meditative  pipe  with  my  old  friend,  and  thinking  of  his  pretty  daugh- 
ters, when  I  was  awakened  from  my  abstraction  by  a  voice,  with  the  sharp, 
nasfil  twang  of  a  genuine  '  Down-£!aster,'  making  the  courteous  inquiry : 

*Any  thin'  I  can  dew  for  you  to-day,  Mister)' 

I  glanced  up  and  perceived  a  tall,  lank,  meagre-visaged  figure,  on  a 
sprained  old  roan  mare,  which  seemed  hardly  able  to  carry  the  weight  of 
her  rider,  much  less  the  enormous  pair  of  saddle-bags  which  nearly  hid 
her  from  view. 

•Any  cradlin',  any  mowin'  standin',  or  any  raiUplittin* — ye  ha' n't  en- 
gaged % ' — asked  the  scare-crow  apparition,  with  an  expansive  and  beniga 
smile,  divided  between  my  friend  and  me« 
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The  old  gentlexnaa  gave  a  most  laconic  *  No ! '  for  aiuwer,  and  resumed 
his  pipe,  to  signify  that  he  wished  no  &rther  conversation  with  the  gifted 
individual  before  him :  but  he,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  off; 
for  he  dismounted  leisurely,  and  picking  up  a  chip,  seated  himself  on  the 
porch-rail,  with  the  old  mare's  bridle  over  his  arm,  and  commenced 
whittling  and  talking : 

*■  Well,  now.  Mister,  guess  you  'd  like  tew  hev'  your  pieter  done,  or 
may-be  the  women-folks  would  ?  Here 's  the  feller  can  do  it  for  ye,  if  ye 
would.'  Finding  no  answer  forthcoming,  he  continued :  *  If  ye  jest  want 
a  small  specification  of  how  I  dew  it,  why  there's  the  old' Jidge's — old 
Jidge  Harris,  over  in  the  Grove :  I  took  his'n,  and  it  can't  be  beat,  no 
how !  Ye  see,  he  hung  off  about  it,  jist  like  yourself^  at  fust  But  now 
I  '11  set  a  spell,  and  tell  you  'zactly  how  it  was :  I  went  one  day,  when  I 
was  dreadml  short  o'  cash,  to  borrer  a  dollar  from  the  Jidge,  but  the  old 
cuss  was  so  cuBsed  mean,  he  would  n't  gin  it  to  me  no  how.  He  swore 
he  had  n't  a  shillin'  to-hum.  I  know'd  better ;  so  I  sot  a  gabbin'  some 
time,  and  at  last  sez  I, '  Jidge  I  did  you  ever  hev  your  portr^t  tuck ! ' 

*  ^  No  I '  sez  he,  ugly  as  you  please, '  nor  never  mean  to,  nuther.' 

'  *  Dew  tell  I '  sez  I ;  '  why,  you  ha'  n't  got  no  young  uns  as  I  knows  on, 
nor  a'  n't  likely  to  hev,  and  now  you  're  a  goin'  down  to  the  silent  tomb, 
without  leavin'  imy  memorial  whatsumever  of  your  hevin'  been  Jidge 
seven  year  nor  more.' 

^  Now  you  'd  better  believe  that  match  went  off  like  nothin' ! 

*  ^  Why,'  sez  he,  a  settin'  straight  up,  *  I  never  thought  o'  that  afore : 
conscience  I  —  ef  I  hev  1 ' 

^  *•  Time  enough,  Jidge,'  sez  I ;  '  and  I  'm  the  feller  can  dew  it  for  you, 
easy  as  butcherin'  1 ' 
**What's  the  cost!'  sez  he. 

*  *  Why,'  sez  I,  *  seein'  you  're  an  old  friend,  and  ha'  n't  got  no  ha'r,  I  '11 
do  it  cheap  :  say  twelve  shillin'.' 

*  *  Done  I '  sez  he :  *  but  whar  's  your  fixins  ? ' 

''I  hev'  'em  out  here  convenient,' sez  I:  *I  allers  carries  'em  along 
with  me,  in  case  some  ooe  might  be  taken  of  a  suddent  with  a  notion  to 
hev  their  pieter  —  'specially  the  women-folks.' 

*  *  Well,  you  get  ready,'  sez  he,  *  and  I  '11  go  and  slick  up  a  bit' 

*•  Well,  I  set  to,  and  worked  like  smoke,  till  I  come  to  the  shiny  old 
head  of  the  critter.  '  It  a'  n't  o'  no  use,  Jidge,'  sez  I :  '  it  won't  work,  no 
ways.    I  must  give  you  some  kiverin'.' 

*'  ^  Betsy,'  sez  he,  a-callin'  to  old  Marm  Harris, '  fitch  me  my  old  wig.' 

*  *  Heavenly  marcies  I '  sez  she,  *  if  that  do  n't  beat  creation  1  When  you 
guv  it  to  the  masons  yourself  last  fall,  to  mix  the  plastenn'  for  the  new 
back  kitching,  when  Uiey  could  n't  get  no  ha'r  any  whar ! ' 

* '  What 's  to  be  done  now,  Ik  ? '  sez  he. 

'*  Never  mind,'  sez  I :  */'//  gin  you  a  head  of  ha'r '11  astonish  the  na- 
tives.' Arter  a  spell,  old  Marm  Harris  come  a-peakin'  over  my  shoulder, 
and  bursts  out  a  larfin : 

* '  Why,'  sez  she,  *  you  've  made  his  top  parts  as  black  as  the  old  bell- 
wether's, and  he  was  allers  as  red  about  the  head  as  a  turkey -gobbler !' 

'  ^  Hold  your  tongue,  Mammy,  can 't  you  ?'  sez  the  Jidge :  '  can't  I  get 
a  black  wig  when  I  goes  east  next  spring  t ' 
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*OId  Mann  thut  up,  but  I  seed  she  war  n't  pleased:  she  went  off  to 
wash  the  dishes,  ffrumblin'  at  me.  But  I  knowed  how  to  come  round 
the  old  lady.  *Marm  Harris,'  sez  I,  kind  o'  ooazin-like,  'jest  you  stand 
as  you  are  now,  and  I  '11  find  room  for  ye :'  and  I  jest  tuk  a  yiew  of  her 
back  parts  as  she  was  a  washin'  the  dishes ;  and  I  tell  ye  now,  it  was  as 
like  as  life,  and  more.  There  was  the  hooks  a-bustin'  off  her  dress :  you 
could  a'moet  hear  'em  crack ;  and  the  dish-water  a  drip,  drip,  drip-pin' 
from  the  table — all  about  twice  as  nat'ral  as  life.  It  was  the  best  picter 
I  ever  took,  and  no  mistake.' 

As  he  finished  his  story,  his  eyes  remained  on  me ;  and  putting  his 
band  in  his  pocket,  with  a  peculiarly  knowing  look,  he  drew  forth  a  crum- 
pled piece  of  paper,  and  said,  with  an  insinuating  smile,  *  P'r'aps  you  'd 
like  me  to  write  an  acrostic  on  your  young  woman's  name.  Here  s  one 
on  the  names  of  Ameliar  Ann,  and  her  young  man,  William  Jones.  It 's 
hardly  a  fair  sample,  thon^,  for  I  made  it  all  while  I  was  up  in  the  tim- 
ber, a-splittin'  rails  for  old  Hiram  Powers,  and  I  hadn't  no  dictionary,  nor 
nothin',  to  find  the  rhymes  to  it* 

I  politely  but  positively  declined  the  poetical  assistance  of  Mr.  Gustis : 
and  rising  lazily  from  his  seat,  with  a  look  of  blank  disappointment,  the 
man  of  genius  moved  slowly  away.  But  suddenly  a  bright  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him :  he  returned,  and  again  addressed  the  old  gentle- 
man. Taking  a  handful  of  boxes  out  of  his  pocket,  he  began  briskly : 
'Any  body  got  the  agur  here  9  It  looks  as  though  there  was  a  dreadful 
smart  chance  for  it  here,  it 's  so  low  and  ma'shy.'  He  looked  at  the 
beautiful  prairie,  sloping  down  to  the  river,  as  he  spoke.  This  remark 
elicited  a  short,  angry  negative  from  my  old  friend : 

'Oh,  you  ha' n't?'  said  the  imperturbable  Yankee.  'Well,  may-be 
you  '11  ketch  it  some  time,  and  these  'ere  pills  was  made  by  a  bully-good 
doctor.  They  '11  cure  the  agur,  sure  as  shootin'.  Why,  now,  let  me 
tell  ye,  I  've  hed  it,  on  and  off,  more'n  a  year,  or  may-be  three,  and  if  I 
had  n't  taken  fifteen  boxes  of  these  'ere  piUs,  may-be  I  would  n't  'a  bin  no 
wherea  now.  They've  done  me  a  heap  o'  good.  Say,  old  gentleman, 
hevaboxT 

My  old  friend  closed  his  eyes  and  made  no  response :  so  the  poor  pill- 
vender  lingeringly  mounted  his  Rosinante,  and  went  off  muttering  wrath- 
fnlly  to  himself :  '  That  old  boss 's  a  dotin',  or  somethin'  wuss :  but  I  guess 
the  agur '11  shake  it  out  of  him  yet  I' 

Strange  and  ignorant  as  poor  Ik  Custis  appeared,  he  was  as  great,  per- 
haps a  greater  genius,  than  many  who  have  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  certain  proof  of  talent  that  a  man  like  him,  brought  up  in 
the  lowest  walks  of  life,  should  evince  such  tastes,  and  prosecute  them  as 
far  as  his  means  and  advantages  allowed.  Poor  Custis  I  he  was  happier 
that  he  never  knew  his  real  worth,  or  experienced  the  heart-burning 
which  more  knowledge  gives  to  genius. 

It  is  some  years  ago  since  we  sustained  an  almost  irreparable  loss  in 
the  death  (by  drowning)  of  a  little  red-headed  carpenter,  who  shone  as 
an  author  of  pathetic  and  satirical  poems,  and  a  composer  of  western 
melodies,  the  words  of  which  were  interlarded  by  very  singular  French : 
in  iact,it  was  necessary  he  should  sing  his  own  songs,  (which  he  did  with 
much  emphasis,)  and  to  interpret  the  French  aforesiud,  before  the  most 
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learoed  could  comprehend  the  wit  and  beantj  of  his  prodactions*  His 
mimtrelay,  both  words  and  music,  died  with  the  author.  His  place  has 
never  been  supplied,  and  never  will  be,  in  these  enlightened  hum-drum 
days  of  the  west 

Our  rare,  our  truly  original  geniuses,  or  genii,  are  all  vanishing  before 
civilization*  They  have  ceased  to  be  content  They  learn  a  liuie,  and 
failing  in  their  endeavors  to  learn  more,  become  misanthropes,  and  write 
bitter  nothings  against  all  mankind,  or  bewail,  in  weak  egotbtical  rhymes, 
their  own  hard  fortune.  True  it  is,  ^  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thmg.' 

We  have  several  of  this  sort  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  unhapOT  io 
themselves,  and  a  nuisance  to' their  friends  and  country-editors.  They 
feel — or  imagine  they  feel,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing—- that  they 
are  predestmed  to  shine  as  great  lights  to  illumine  the  world,  instead  of 
being  content,  aa  heretofore,  to  brignten  their  own  small  circle,  like  re- 
spectable candles  which  the  first  breath  of  criticism  could  puff  out  No ! 
they  must  all  be  Byrons  or  Nortons,  without  the  genius  of  either,  or 
endurinff  the  trials  which  perhaps  made  those  two  luminaries.  But  really, 
a  poet  has  a  very  hard  life  in  the  west  The  country  is  too  new  for 
your  gilt-edged-paper  poets;  too  full  of  actualities  and  necessities  for  the 
abstracted;  too  simple  and  home-like  for  the  terrible  and  magnificent; 
too  few  of  the  luxuries  and  elegances  of  life  for  the  sentimentaUst  For 
instai^ce,  here  is  a  scene  in  the  house  of  a  young  poetess,  who  has  all  the 
work  to  do,  from  an  inability  to  find  a  servant,  a  luxury  very  hard  to 
keep  in  the  west 

Young  poetess  engaged  in  writing  an  impassioned  poem.  Husband 
standing  in  an  unsympathiang  attitude,  endeavoring  to  make  himself 
heard: 

PoxTXBS :  *  Tell  me,  my  heart,  whence  springs  Uus  bitter  tear  t  * 
Husband :  'I've  asked  you  for  my  slippers  twiee^  my  dear.' 
PoETxas,  in  provoked  prose :  'Oh  I  they  're  some  where,  Charies :  do 
ook  for  them  yourself,  and  let  me  write  1 ' 
'  Tell  me,  my  heart,  whence  springs  this  bitter  tear  f ' 
Husband  :  '  I  tell  you  what,  Jane,  bacon's  scarce  this  year  I* 
PoKTBSS,  angrily:  'Oh  1  Charles,  I  wish  you  would  save  your  baoon, 
nd  let  me  write.    You  keep  putting  the  rhyme  out  of  my  head.' 
Husband,  pathetically :  'Ah  1  my  dear,  I  wish  I  ctmld  do  Uiat ! ' 
PoBTsss :  '  Tell  me,  my  heart,  whence  springs  this  bitter  tear  f ' 
One  of  the  children  coughs  violently  in  bed. 
BxjBBAJXDj  distractedly :  'Poor  Tommy's  got  the  whooping-cough,  I 
fear  I' 

PosTXSS  throws  down  her  pen  in  desperation^  and  exdaims :  '  Well ; 
I  wish  you  were  all  any  where  but  here  I' 

Now  I  ask  any  of  the  poetical  fraternity,  could  they  endure  this,  and  con- 
tinue poets  f  Our  native  genius  was  the  only  kind  that  could  flourish  here, 
and  it  has  generally  become  sadly  adulterated  of  later  years.  There  are 
no  more  Ik  Oustises  and  musical  carpenters  at  the  present  day,  to  enchant 
Yenest  eountry-folks  with  their  simple  talents.  No  morel  no  more! 
oh  are  gone,  good  old  innocent  days  I — and  all  our  rough  diamonda  are 
disappearing  too. 
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I  feel  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  a  poor  bunter,  who  lived  here  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  west  was  what  one  less  experienced 
might  hare  considered  wild,  or  at  least  wildUh.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt- 
leathem-faoed  man:  always  habited  in  fur-cap,  blanket-ooat|  rabbit, 
skin  waist-coat,  and  deer-hide  pantaloons,  or  leg^ns,  and  moccasins.  He 
was  in  truth  a  very  good  representative  of  we  leatherHstocking.  He 
lived  all  alone,  in  a  small  log-house,  by  the  bank  of  the  river :  yet  be  was 
not  quite  solitary,  for  he  had  the  companionship  of  a  large  woolly  dog,  a 
Tenr  attached  and  futhful  animal.  But  in  a  year  or  two  the  man  began 
to  look  discontented,  and  spoke  of  selling  his  farm.  On  being  asked  why 
be  wished  to  dispose  of  it,  he  answered  sorrowfully :  '  Oh  1  it 's  growin' 
ao  crowded  with  folks  a  comin'  into  the  country,  I  can't  go  two  miles, 
some  ways  from  the  cabin,  without  comin'  on  a  dearin'  or  a  house ;  and 
cart-tracks  is  so  plenty,  I  can't  stand  it  I  must  go  to  loway,  to  get  rid 
o'  the  folks.    I  heem  ihat  country  a'  n't  ruined  yit' 

Well,  well:  the  'wisest  man  tiie  world  e'er  saw'  said  there  was  *a 
time  for  every  thing ;'  so  we  must  be  content  in  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
time  for  the  west  to  be  wild  and  blooming,  and  a  time  for  it  to  be  civil 
lixed  and  '  done  up^  as  they  say  of  rejuvenated  ladies,  of  a  certain  age.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  think  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing :  so  there  was  a 
time  for  writing '  Sketches  of  Western  Life,'  and  now  the  time  is  past : 
and  I  make  my  bow,  wishing  both  critics  and  admirers  a  polite  adieu. 

8    M 
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Oh  1  hast  thoa  never  watched  the  smile 
That  plavs  on  Youth's  full,  rosy  face, 

And  signed  that  after- years  shall  cluuge 
The  smile  to  a  grimace? 

That  the  bright  rose  shall  wither  too. 
That  now  adorns  the  rounded  cheek : 

And  that  ^hich  seems  all  health  and  glow, 
Shall  seem  all  wan  and  bleak? 

t  Ve  seen  the  maiden,  yonng  and  pnre, 

MoTo  gaily  on,  to  cbeer  and  bless 
Fond  hearts  that  loved :  a  day  hath  made 

Those  hearts  a  wilderness  I 

I  Ve  seen  the  briffht-eyed,  prattling  boy. 

Whose  little  heart  beat  joyouslyr 
Cut  down  by  that  dread  moWer,  Dkath, 

E'en  in  his  very  glee  I 

I  'ye  seen  the  wealth  that  yean  amassed 

In  one  short  moment  swept  away; 
The  names  it  gilded  and  made  great 

Have  passed  into  decay. 

The  fHends  we  cherished  years  ago, 

Whom  ihtih  we  pledged,  with  Friendship's  vow, 
Ne'er  to  forsake,  and  ne'er  forget — 

Alas  I  where  are  they  now? 
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SUICMXB        BAILING. 

All  the  day  long  upon  the  rolling  river 
We  sail  beneath  the  burning  summer-sun ; 

Weary  we  watch  the  noiseless  wavelets  auiver, 
And  doze  and  dream,  while  floating  idly  on. 

Ko  breath  of  breeze  the  leaden  sail  uplifting; 

No  stir  or  motion  on  the  water  wiae : 
But  on  its  brazen  bosom  slowly  drifting, 

We  scarcely  feel  the  gently-flowing  tide. 

The  agile  airs  that  in  the  morning  started 
To  blow  the  vapors  from  the  sun's  broad  face^ 

And  chase  them  up  the  hill-side,  have  departed. 
With  drooping  wings^  all  wearied  with  the  race. 

Our  little  vessel  cleaves  the  waves  no  longer, 
Dashinff  the  water  bravely  from  her  bow, 

And  bending  proudly,  as  the  breeze  grows  stronger  — 
For  nothing  stirs  her  but  the  tide-wave  now. 

But  as  a  warrior  from  the  field  hard-fought^ 

In  his  love's  arms  lies  listlessly  at  rest^ 
So  she,  her  feats  of  sailing  soon  forgot^ 

Droops  fainting  on  the  water's  burning  breast 

The  rude  lips  of  the  ruffian  sun  are  drinking 
Hot  kisses  from  the  wavelets  as  they  glide : 

like  timid  maids^  from  his  embraces  snnnking, 
They  long  to  find  a  home  wherein  to  hide. 

They  cannot  know  that  Gk)D,  in  his  own  fashion, 
Doing,  as  always,  all  things  for  the  best. 

Makes  them  the  purer  for  this  fiery  passion. 
Before  the  sun  has  sunk  within  the  west 

Our  souls — at  least  when  pasuon  has  passed  through  us^ 
And  left  us  prey  to  bitter  fears  and  pains  — 

Become  the  better  for  the  love  that  drew  us^ 
Softened  and  soothed  by  gentle  evening  rains. 

The  slender  sword-fish,  whirling  as  if  crazy, 
Darts  on  the  sleeping  surface  to  and  fro ; 

And  in  the  water-grass,  alone  and  lazy, 
Quiet  and  cosy,  lies  the  perch  below. 

As  near  the  fiats^  so  calm  and  deathly  quiet^ 
Silent  as  ghosts,  we  hold  our  toilsome  way. 

Our  half-shut  eye^  where  fantasies  run  riot^ 
See  forms  beneath,  that  beckon  us  to  stay. 

In  the  dank  weeds  we  image  flowins  tresses, 
And  in  the  buds  beneath,  unearthly  eyes ; 

And  arms  are  twining  there  in  soft  caresses  — 
Fair  love-knots^  which  our  cruel  keel  untiea 
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The  hours  of  afternoon  Blip  by  us  slowly, 

And  slowly  steals  along  the  silent  tide ; 
From  the  maist's  head  our  flag  is  drooping  lowly; 

The  dripping  sheet  hangs  heary  o'er  the  aide. 

And  so  we  sail,  this  summer's  day,  untiring, 
But  glad  when  sun-set  shows  us  near  to  nighty 

And  the  great  Armorer  his  forge  is  firing, 
To  sharpen  sun-beams  for  the  next  day's  fight 

Then,  when  the  shades  of  evening  gather  o'er  us^ 

We  cast  our  anchor  in  a  guiet  cove : 
The  white  moon  sleeps  upon  the  waves  before  us, 

And  tangled  "^nes  and  branches  bend  above. 


THE     GYPSIES     OF    ART. 

TBAKSLATED    FOE    THE    KNICKERBCCEER    FROU    HKNRT    MUROBR'S    'SCENES    OX 

LA    BOHEUE.' 


0T     CBaMX*    A«TOm     BBiaTtV. 
OBAPTIK    VITB. 

THE      BILLOWS      OF      PACT0LU8. 

It  was  the  nineteenth  of  March,  184-.  Should  Rodolphe  reach  the 
age  of  Methnsaleh,  he  will  never  forget  the  date ;  fSr  it  was  on  that  day, 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  that  our  friend  issued  from  a  banker's  office 
where  he  had  jast  received  five  hundred  francs  in  current  and  sounding 
specie. 

The  first  use  Rodolphe  made  of  this  slice  of  Peru  which  had  fallen 
into  his  pocket  was  not  to  pay  his  debts,  inasmuch  as  he  had  sworn  to 
himself  to  practise  economy  and  go  to  no  extra  expense.  He  had  a  fixed 
idea  on  this  subject,  and  declared  that  before  thinkmg  of  superfluities,  one 
ought  to  provide  for  necessaries.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  paid  none  of 
his  creditorB,«and  bought  a  Turkish  pipe  which  he  had  long  coveted. 

Armed  with  this  purchase,  he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  lodging  of 
his  friend  Marcel,  who  had  for  some  time  given  him  shelter.  As  he 
entered  Marcel's  atelier,  Rodolphe*s  pockets  rang  like  a  village-steeple  on 
a  grand  holiday.  On  hearing  this  unusual  sound.  Marcel  supposed  it 
was  on6  of  his  neighbors,  a  great  speculator,  counting  his  profits  on 
'Change,  and  muttered :  *  There's  that  impertinent  fellow  next  door  be- 
ginning his  music  again  I  If  this  is  to  go  on,  I  shall  give  notice  to  the 
landlord.  It's  impossible  to  work  with  such  a  noise.  It  tempts  one  to 
quit  one's  condition  of  poor  artist  and  turn  robber,  forty  times  over.'  So, 
never  suspecting  that  it  was  his  friend  Rodolphe  changed  into  a  Croesus, 
Marcel  reappli^  himself  to  his  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea^  which  had 
been  on  his  easel  nearly  three  years. 
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Rodolphe,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  meditating  an  experiment  which 
he  was  about  to  make  on  his  friend,  said  to  himself :  *  We  shall  laugh  in 
a  minute.  WMt  it  be  fun  ? '  and  he  let  fall  a  piece  of  five  francs  on  the 
floor. 

Marcel  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Rodolphe,  who  was  as  grave  as 
an  article  in  the  Bevue  des  deux  Ifondes,^*  Then  he  picked  up  Oie  piece 
of  money  with  a  well-satisfied  air,  and  made  a  courteous  salute  to  it ;  for, 
vagabond  artist  as  he  was,  he  understood  the  usages  of  society,  and  was 
very  civil  to  strangers.  Knowing,  moreover,  that  Rodolphe  had  gone 
out  to  look  for  money,  Marcel,  seeing  that  his  friend  had  succeeded  in  his 
operations,  contented  himself  with  ^miring  the  result,  without  inquiring 
by  what  means  it  had  been  obtained.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  work 
again  without  speaking,  and  finished  drowning  an  ^^ptian  in  the  waves 
of  the  Red  Sea.  As  he  was  terminating  this  homicide,  Rodolphe  let  fall 
another  piece,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  face  the  painter  was  going  to 
make. 

At  the  sonorous  sound  of  the  metal.  Marcel  bounded  up  as  if  he  had 
received  an  electric  shock,  and  cried :  *  What  I  Number  two  1 1 ' 

A  third  piece  rolled  on  the  floor;  then  another;  then  one  more; 
finally  a  whole  quadrille  of  five-franc  pieces  were  dancing  in  the  room. 

Marcel  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  mental  alienation ;  and  Ro- 
dolphe laughed  like  the  pit  of  a  Parisian  theatre  at  the  first  representa- 
tion of  a  very  tragical  tragedy.  Suddenly,  and  without  any  warning, 
he  plunged  both  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  the  money  rushed  out  in  a 
supernatural  steeple-chase.  It  was  an  inundation  of  Pactolus ;  it  was 
Jupiter  entering  Danae's  chamber. 

Marcel  remained  silent,  motionless,  with  a  fixed  stare ;  his  astonishment 
was  gradually  operating  upon  him  a  transformation  similar  to  that  which 
the  untimely  curiosity  of  Mrs.  Lot  brought  upon  her :  by  the  time  that 
Rodolphe  had  thrown  his  last  hundred  francs  on  the  floor,  the  punter 
was  petrified  all  down  one  side  of  his  body. 

Rodolphe  laughed  and  laughed.  Compared  with  his  stormy  mirth, 
the  thunder  of  an  orchestra  of  sax-horns  would  have  been  no  more  than 
the  crying  of  a  child  at  the  breast. 

Stunned,  strangled,  stupefied  by  his  emoUons,  Marcel  thought  himself 
in  a  dream.  To  drive  away  the  nightrmare,  he  bit  bis  finger  till  he 
brought  blood,  and  almost  made  hfaself  scream  with  pain.    He  then 

Esrceived  that,  though  trampling  upon  money,  he  was  perfectly  awake, 
ike  a  personage  in  a  tragedy,  he  ejaculated :  *  Can  I  believe  my  eyes ! ' 
and  then  seizing  Rodolphe's  hand,  he  added : 

^  Expliun  me  this  mystery.' 

'Did  I  explain  it,  'twould  be  one  no  more:' 

*  Come  now  1' 

'  This  gold  is  the  fruit  of  the  sweat  of  my  brow,'  said  Rodolphe,  pick- 
ing up  the  money  and  arranging  it  on  the  table.  He  then  went  a  few 
steps  and  looked  respectfully  at  the  five  hundred  francs  ranged  in  heaps, 
thinking  to  himself:  'Now,  then,  my  dreams  will  be  realized  I ' 

'  There  cannot  be  much  less  than  six  thousand  francs  there,'  thought 

*  Answering  to  our  Iforth-Ameriean, 
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Maicel  to  Atmself,  as  he  regarded  the  silver  which  trembled  on  the  table. 
*  I've  an  ideal  I  shall  fuk  Bodolphe  to  buy  my  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea: 

All  at  once  Rodolphe  put  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude,  and,  with 
great  solemnity  of  voice  and  gesture,  addressed  the  artist : 

'Listen  to  me,  Marcel :  the  fortune  which  has  dazzled  your  eyes  is  not 
the  product  of  vile  manoeuvres ;  I  have  not  sold  my  pen ;  I  am  rich,  but 
honest.  This  gold,  bestowed  by  a  generous  hand,  I  have  sworn  to  use 
in  laboriously  acquiring  a  serious  position — such  as  a  virtuous  man  should 
have.    Labor  is  the  most  sacred  of  duties' 

'And  the  horse,  the  noblest  of  animals,'  interrupted  Marcel.  'Bah! 
wliere  did  you  get  that  sermon  f  Been  thropgh  a  course  of  good  sensci 
no  doubt.' 

'Interrupt  me  not,'  replied  Rodolphe,  'and  truce  to  your  railleries. 
They  will  be  blunted  against  the  buckler  of  invulnerable  resolution  in 
which  I  am  from  this  moment  dad.' 

'  That  will  do  for  prologue.    Now  the  conclusion.* 

'  This  is  my  design.  No  longer  embarrassed  about  the  material  wants 
of  life,  I  am  going  seriously  to  work.  First  of  all,  I  renounce  my  vaga- 
bond existence ;  I  shall  dress  like  other  people,  set  up  a  black  coat,  and 
go  to  evening-parties.  If  you  are  willing  to  follow  in  my  foot-steps,  we 
will  continue  to  live  together ;  but  you  must  adopt  my  programme.  The 
strictest  economy  will  preside  over  our  life.  By  proper  management  we 
have  before  us  three  months'  work  without  any  predccupation.  But  we 
must  be  economical.' 

'My  dear  fellow,'  said  Marcel,  'economy  is  a  science  only  practicable 
for  rich  people;  you  and  I,  therefore,  are  ignorant  of  its  first  elements. 
However,  by  making  an  outlay  of  six  francs  we  can  have  the  works  of 
Mr.  Say,  a  very  distinguished  economist,  who  will  perhaps  teach  us  how 
to  practise  the  art    Hallo  I  you  have  a  Turkish  pipe  there  1 ' 

'  Yes ;  I  bought  it  for  twenty-five  francs.' 

'  How  is  that  1  You  talk  of  economy,  and  give  twenty-five  francs  for 
a  pipe  1 ' 

'And  this  is  an  economy.  I  used  to  break  a  two-sous  pipe  eveiy  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  came  to  a  great  deal  more.' 

'  True ;  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that' 

They  heard  a  neighboring  clock  strike  six. 

'  Let  us  have  dinner  at  once,'  said  Rodolphe.  'I  mean  to 'begin  from 
to-night  Talking  of  dinner,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  lose  much  valuable 
time  every  day  in  cooking  ours ;  now  time  is  money,  so  we  must  econo- 
mise it.     From  this  day  we  will  dine  out.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Marcel, '  there  is  a  capital  eating-house  twenty  steps  off. 
It's  rather  dear,  but  not  far  to  go,  so  we  shall  gain  in  time  what  we  lose 
in  money.' 

'  We  will  go  there  to-day,'  said  Rodolphe, '  but  to-morrow  or  next  day 
we  will  adopt  a  still  more  economical  plan.  Instead  of  going  to  the  eating- 
house,  we  will  hire  a  cook.' 

'  No,  no,'  put  in  Marcel, '  we  will  hire  a  servant  to  be  cook  and  every 
thing.  Just  see  the  immense  advantages  which  will  result  from  it  first 
of  ill,  our  rooms  will  be  always  in  order ;  he  will  clean  our  boots,  go  of 
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errands,  wash  my  pencils ;  I  will  even  try  and  give  him  a  taste  for  the 
fine-arts,  and  make  him  grind  colors.  In  this  way  we  shall  save  at  least 
six  hours  a  day.' 

Five  minutes  after,  the  two  firiends  were  installed  in  one  of  the  little 
rooms  of  the  eating-house,  and  continuing  their  schemes  of  economy. 

^  We  must  get  an  intelligent  lad,'  said  Rodolphe ;  *  if  he  has  a  sprin- 
kling of  spelling,  I  will  teadi  him  to  write  articles,  and  make  an  editor  of 
him.' 

'That  will  be  a  resource  for  his  old  age,'  said  Marcel,  adding  up  the 
bill.  *Well,  this  is  dear,  rather  I  Fifteen  francs!  We  uped  both  to 
dine  for  a  franc  and  a  half.' 

*•  Yes,'  replied  Rodolphe,  *  but  then  we  dined  so  badly  that  we  were 
obliged  to  sup  at  night    So,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  economy.' 

'You  always  have  the  best  of  the  argument,'  muttered  the  convinced 
artist.    '  Shall  we  work  to-night  ? ' 

'No,  indeed!  I  shall  go  to  see  my  uncle.  Hq  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
will  give  me  good  advice  when  I  tell  him  my  new  position.  And  you. 
Marcel?' 

'  I  shall  go  to  old  Medicis  to  ask  him  if  he  has  any  restoratiotts  of 
pictures  to  give  me.    By  the  way,  give  me  five  francs.' 

'For  what?' 

« To  cross  the  Fmt  des  Arts: 

Two  sous  to  cross  a  bridge  when  you  go  over  another  for  nothing! 
That  is  a  useless  expense ;  and,  though  an  inconsiderable  one,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  our  rule.' 

'  I  am  wrong,  to  be  sure,'  said  MarceL  *'  I  will  take  a  cab  and  go  by 
the  Pont  I^eu/: 

So  the  two  friends  quitted  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  but  some 
how  the  different  roads  brought  them  to  the  same  place,  and  ^ey  didn't 
go  home  till  morning. 

Two  days  after,  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  were  completely  metamorphosed. 
Dressed  like  two  bride-grooms  of  the  best  society,  they  were  so  elegant, 
and  neat,  and  shining,  that  they  hardly  recognized  each  other  when  they 
met  in  the  street  Still  their  system  of  economy  was  in  fiill  blast,  though 
it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  their  'organization  of  labor'  had 
been  realized.  They  had  taken  a  servant ;  a  big  fellow  thirty-four  years 
old,  of  Swiss  descent,  and  about  as  clever  as  an  average  donkey. 

But  Baptiste  was  not  bom  to  be  a  servant ;  he  had  a  soul  above  hb 
business ;  and  if  one  of  his  masters  gave  him  a  parcel  to  carry,  he  blushed 
with  indignation,  and  sent  it  by  a  porter.  However,  he  had  some  merits ; 
for  instance,  he  could  hash  hare  well ;  and  his  first  profession  having  been 
that  of  distillerj  he  passed  much  of  his  time — or  his  masters',  rather — in 
trying  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  liniment;  he  also  succeeded  in  the  pre- 
paration of  lamp-black.  But  where  he  was  unrivalled  was  in  smoking 
Marcel's  cigars  and  lighting  them  with  Rodolphe's  manuscripts. 

One  day  Marcel  wanted  to  put  Baptiste  into  costume,  and  make  him 
sit  for  Pharaoh  in  his  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  To  this  proposition 
Baptiste  replied  by  a  flat  refusal,  and  demanded  his  wages. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Marcel, '  I  will  settle  with  you  to-night' 

When  Rodolphe  returned,  his  friend  declared  that  they  must  send 
away  Baptiste.    '  He  is  of  no  use  to  us  at  all.' 
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^No,  indeed — only  an  ornament,  and  not  much  of  that' 

•Awfully  stupid.' 

'And  equally  lazy.' 

'  We  must  turn  him  off.' 

•Let's!' 

•  Still,  he  haa  some  good  points.    He  hashes  hare  very  well.' 
•And  the  lamp-black  I    He  is  a  very  Raphael  for  that' 

'  Yes ;  but  that 's  all  he  is  good  for.    We  lose  time  argmng  with  him.' 
•He  keeps  us  from  working.' 

•  He  is  the  cause  of  my  Passage  not  being  finished  in  time  for  the 
Exhibition.    He  wouldn't  sit  for  Pharaoh.' 

•Thanks  to  him,  I  couldn't  finish  my  article  in  time.  He  wouldn't 
go  to  the  library  for  the  notes  I  wanted.' 

•  He  is  ruining  us.' 
•Decidedly  we  can't  keep  him.' 

•Send  him  away  then  I    But  we  must  pay  him.' 

•  That  we  will.  Give  me  the  money,  and  I  will  settle  accounts  with 
him.' 

•  Money !    But  it  is  not  I  who  keeps  the  purse,  but  you.' 

•  Not  at  all  1    It  is  you  who  are  charged  with  the  financial  department' 

•  But  I  assure  you,'  sud  Marcel,  •  I  have  no  money.' 

•  Can  there  be  no  more  ?  It  is  impossible !  We  can  H  have  spent  five 
hundred  francs  in  eight  days,  especially  living  with  the  most  rigid  economy, 
as  we  have  done,  and  confining  ourselves  to  absolute  necessaries :  [absolute 
superfluities,  he  should  have  said.]  We  must  look  over  our  accounts ; 
we  shall  find  where  the  mistake  is.' 

•Yes,  but  we  won't  find  where  the  money  is.  However,  let  us  see  the 
account-book,  at  any  rate.' 

And  this  is  the  way  they  kept  their  accounts,  which  had  been  begun 
under  the  auspices  of  Saint  Economy : 

•iforcA  nineteenth.  lieeeivedfive  hundred  franes.  Pmid^  a  Turkish 
pipe^  twenty-Jive  francs  ;  dinner,  fifteen  francs;  sundries,  f or  ty.^ 

•What  are  those  sundries P  asked  Rodolphe  of  Marcel,  who  was 
reading. 

•  You  know  very  weD,'  replied  the  other :  •  that  night  when  we  didn't 
go  home  till  morning.    We  saved  fuel  and  candles  by  that' 

'Well,  afterward?' 

'  ^March  twentieth.  Breakfast,  a  franc  and  a  half  ;  tobacco,  four  sous  ; 

dinner,  two  francs;  a  lorgnon,  two  and  a  half  francs ' that  goes  to 

your  account    What  did  you  want  a  glass  for  ?    You  see  perfectly.' 

•You  know  I  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  Exhibition  in  the  Scarf 
of  Iris.  It  is  impossible  to  criticise  paintings  without  a  glass.  The 
expense  is  quite  legitimate.    Well  ? — ' 

'-4  bamloo-canc ' 

•Ah,  that  goes  to  your  account,'  said  Rodolphe,  •  You  did  n't  want  a 
cane.' 

•  That  is  all  we  spent  the  twentieth,'  was  Marcel's  only  answer.  •  The 
twenty-first  we  breakfasted  out,  and  dined  out,  and  supped  out' 

•  We  ought  not  to  have  spent  much  that  day.' 

•  Not  much,  in  fact  — hardly  thirty  francs.' 
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*  But  what  fort' 

•I  don't  know;  it's  marked  sundries.^ 

'Vague  and  treacherous  heading ! ' 

'  ^The  twenty-first,  (The  day  that  Baptiste  came.)  Five  francs  to  him 
on  account  of  his  wages,    ffalf  a  franc  to  the  orpan-man, 

*The  twenty-third.  Nothing  set  down.  Twentyfourthf  ditta  Two 
good  days  I ' 

'  ^Twenty-fifth.  Baptists^  on  account^  three  francs.^  It  seems  to  me 
we  give  him  money  very  often/  said  Marcel,  by  way  of  reflection. 

'  There  will  be  less  owing  to  him,'  said  Rodolphe.    '  Go  on  I ' 

^Twenty-sixth.  Sundries,  fueful  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  thirty- 
sixfranes,^ 

*  What  did  we  buy  that  was  useful  ?  I  don't  recc^ect  What  can 
it  bet' 

'  You  don't  remember !    The  day  we  went  to  the  top  of  Notre  Dame 
for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Paris,' 
'  But  it  costs  only  eight  sous  to  go  up  the  tower.' 

*  Yes,  but  then  we  went  to  dine  at  St  Oermun  after  we  came  down.' 
'  Clear  as  mud  I ' 

^Twenty-seventh.    Nothing  set  down.' 

'  Good  I    There 's  economy  for  you  I ' 

^Twenty-eighth.    Bapiiste,  on  account,  six  francs? 

'Now  this  time  I  am  sure  we  owe  Baptiste  nothing  more.  Perhaps 
he  is  even  in  our  debt    We  must  see.' 

^Twenty-ninth.  Nothing  set  down,  except  the  beginning  of  an  article 
on  social  morals.' 

^Thirtieth.  Ahl  we  had  company  at  dinner — heavy  expenses  the 
thirtieth ;  fifty-five  francs.  Thirty- first — that 's  to-day — we  have  spent 
nothing  yet  You  set,'  continued  Marcel,  *  the  account  has  been  kept 
very  car^ully,  and  the  total  does  not  reach  five  hundred  francs.' 

*  Then  thero^ought  to  be  money  in  the  drawer.' 
'  We  can  see,'  said  Marcel,  opening  it 

'Any  thing  there  t ' 
'Yes,  a  spider.' 

'A  spiocK  in  the  morniaft 
*  Of  sorrow  U  •  warning,' 

hummed  Rodobhe. 

'  Where  the  d — 1  has  all  the  money  gone  f '  exdaimed  Marcel,  totally 
upset  at  the  sight  of  the  empty  drawer. 

'  Very  simple,'  replied  Rodolphe.    '  Baptiste  has  had  it  all.' 

'  Stop  a  minute ! '  cried  Marcel,  rummaging  in  the  drawer,  where  ho 
perceived  a  paper.    '  The  bill  for  hist  quarter's  rent  1 ' 

'  How  did  it  come  there  9 ' 

'And  paid,  too,'  added  Marcel.    '  You  paid  the  landlord,  then  1 ' 

'  Me  1    Come  now ! '  said  Rodolphe. 

'  But  what  means ' 

'  But  I  assure  you  — ' 

'  Oh,  what  can  he  this  mystery  t '  sang  the  two  in  chorus  to  the  final  air 
of  the  WhiU  Lady. 
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Baotiste,  who  loved  miuic,  came  ranniDg  in  at  once.    Marcel  showed 
him  tne  paper. 


'Ah,  yes,'  said  Baptiste,  carelessly, '  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  The  landlord 
came  this  morning  while  you  were  out  I  paid  him,  to  save  him  the 
trouble  of  coming  back.' 

'  Where  did  you  find  the  money  i ' 

'  I  took  it  out  of  the  open  drawer.  I  thought,  Sir,  you  had  left  it  open 
on  purpose,  and  forgot  to  tell  me  to  pay  him,  so  I  did  just  as  if  you  had 
told  me.' 

'Baptiste  I'  said  Marcel,  in  a  white  heat, 'you  have  gone  bevond  your 
orders.  From  this  day  you  cease  to  form  part  of  our  household.  Take 
off  your  livery  1 ' 

Baptiste  took  off  the  glazed  leather-cap  which  composed  his  livery, 
and  handed  it  to  MaiceL 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  latter ;  '  now  you  may  ga' 

'And  my  wages  9 ' 

'  Wages  f  you  scamp  I  Tou  have  had  fourteen  francs  in  a  little  more 
than  a  week.  What  do  you  do  with  so  much  money  9  Do  you  keep  a 
dancer  9' 

'A  rope-dancer  9'  suggested  Bodolphe. 

'Then  I  am  to  be  left/  said  the  unhappy  domestic, '  without  a  cover- 
ing for  my  head  I ' 

'Take  vour  livery,'  said  Marcel,  moved  in  spite  of  himself:  and  he 
restored  the  cap  to  Baptiste. 


A      - 


sr    xtoniAiD    MAOLcoD. 


*SwKn  day,  so  calm,  to  cool,  so  bright^ 

Bridal  of  earth  and  sky, 
The  dews  must  weep  thy  £sll  to-night, 

For  thou  must  die. 

* 

'  Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brsTe. 

Bids  the  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave^ 
And  thou  must  die  I  * 

Such  was  an  olden  poet's  hymn 

In  our  rude  English  tongue, 
Which  oft  to  me,  at  twilight  dim, 

My  darling  song, 

When  start  were  coming  out  above,. 

And  earth  was  ail  repose. 
And  warm  airs  cradled  in  their  love 

The  aUeping  rose: 
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Often  she  breathed  that  holj  strain, 

And  in  mine  ear  it  rang 
As  if  the  full  melodious  train 

Of  angels  sang. 

But  at  the  short-lived  snmmer^s  close 

We  ceased  to  hear  the  laj, 
For  she  had  faded  like  the  rose, 

And  like  the  day. 

I  AX  loitering  on  the  beach  here,  till  the  boat  shall  bring  my  bride 
'nil  it  round  the  sandy  reach  there,  and  leave  her  at  mv  side ; 
And  sun-set  reddening  o'er  me  looks  down  on  yonder  iJes: 
Such-like  must  be  the  glory  of  an  angel  when  he  smiles. 

But  sounds  like  echoes  of  dirges,  the  air  so  still  and  warm. 

And  the  strong  swell  of  the  surges,  still  speak  of  the  morning-storm ; 

The  beaten  sand  is  spotted  with  dark  rain-loosened  loam, 

And  the  sea- weeds  are  all  clotted  with  gouts  of  lustrous  foam : 

And  where  the  waters  sunder,  on  the  salt  and  sterile  neck 

Of  the  yellow  sand-bar  yonder,  lie  drifts  from  a  recent  wreck ; 

And  there,  till  now  unnoted  ^—  I  know  not  what  *t  may  be  — 

Hitherward  swiftly  floated  by  the  shoreward-sweeping  sea, 

On  the  strong  swell  falling,  lifting ;  nearer,  at  eveiy  bound 

Of  the  massive  waters,  drifting  —  'tis  the  corpse  oi  a  woman  drowned  1 

Was  sAe  going  to  her  bridal,  to  her  well-beloved*s  side  t 
Was  she  any  body's  idol  ?  did  she  bless  him  as  she  died  f 
Does  he  listen  now  and  tarry  for  her  foot-steps'  welcome  fall  I 
Did  he  love  her  as  I  love  Maet  —  as  his  life,  his  soul,  his  all  f 

Ah,  for  his  bitter  mourning  when  he  shall  learn  this  truth  I 
For  the  gone  and  unretummg  first  hope  and  love  of  youth ! 
Why  do  I  shrink  from  giving  the  tears  I  cannot  check. 
To  see  here  both  a  living  and  a  dead  heart  suffer  wreck  f 

See,  hither  now  how  surely  and  rapidly  she  swims ; 

See  how  the  robe  clings  purely  round  the  icy  feet  and  limbs; 

See  —  thouffh  she  must  have  striven — how  clasped  hands>  long  and  fair, 

Are  pointea  up  to  heaven,  as  she  had  died  in  prayer  I 

Look  how  her  wealth  of  tresses  is  played  with  by  the  seas — 

God  I  even  a  man's  caresses  are  not  terrible  as  these  I 

The  dark  braids  are  all  unplaited ;  they  have  lost  their  silken  shine. 

And  the  thick  drenched  locks  are  matted  with  weeds  and  bitter  brine ! 

On  that  ever-moving  pillow,  I  can  see  them  fall  and  rise ; 
But  the  rolling  of  the  billow  hides  the  dead  face  from  my  eyes: 
But  the  bosom,  lovingly  human,  swells  out  the  wave  above. 
As  if  the  heart  of  the  Woman  still  throbbed  there^  full  of  love ! 

Another  surging  motion,  and  you  come  within  my  reach : 
Poor  waif,  by  3ie  scornful  oce»n  cast  out  on  the  sterile  b 
I  am  in  the  surge :  I  seize  you  I  I  draw  you  to  the  shore  I 
I  look  in  your  dead  face — Jnul  waa  it  thxB  I  wfdted  fort 
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PICTURES       or       BADBX-BADEX. 
PA88IK        PARTODT. 

'Aft£R  all/  said  Ernest,  as  we  stood  in  the  portico  of  the  Maison  de 
Conversation,  *  Baden  is  the  true  Paradise  of  Fools.  What  a  pity  that 
old  Erasmus  did  not  live  here  I  under  such  auspices  as  these,  his  '  Praise 
of  Folly  ^  would  have  been  immortal.  Think  how  he  would  have  thriven 
on  the  bagatelle  that  abounds  in  these  ancient  purlieus  of  unreason  I 
Depend  upon  it,  you  will  never  discover  another  green  spot  on  the  globe 
where  the  human  caravanserai  is  '  shown  up '  half  so  delightfully.  But 
hallo !  apropos  of  oddities,  here  he  comes,  the  fadle  princeps^  tne  mag- 
nate of  monkeys,  the  great  uncaged ;  behold  him  slouching  up  this  ave- 
nue I  When  I  look  upon  that  man,  I  can  readily  conceive  how  Pytha- 
goras was  inspired  with  his  creed ;  that  individual  is  a  walking  text  of 
transmigration.  His  soul  has  certainly  travelled  the  rounds  of  creation, 
though  I  would  stake  my  life  that  this  is  the  tirst  lime  it  has  tenanted  a 
human  receptacle ;  he  is  not  accustomed  to  being  a  human  being,  that '» 
evident.  I  do  n't  believe  he  can  quite  divest  himself  of  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  he  is  an  estray  from  the  Jar  din  dee  Plantes  or  Regent's 
Park,  where  he  might,  without  inordinate  ambition,  aspire  to  emperorship 
over  the  giraffe,  ring-tailed  and  striped  creation.  Certain  I  am  that  the 
most  refractory  outang  would  embrace  him  in  the  free  masonry  of  fra- 
ternization, and  stupid  would  be  the  brute  who  failed  to  recognize  in  him 
the  blended  attributes  of  travelled  monkey  and  dancing-bear.  Saw  you 
ever  his  like  9 ' 

In  fiict,  my  attainments  both  in  zoology  and  in  human  nature  were 
exercised  by  a  bizarre  test  as  I  attempted  to  define  within  any  known 
classification  the  object  of  my  companion's  mirth ;  but  I  found  him  alto- 
gether anomalous. 

The  semblance  of  a  man  he  certainly  wore.  His  person  was  sumptu- 
ously robed  in  a  dark-^een  body-coat,  curiously  and  profusely  frogged, 
and  trimmed  with  a  volumo  of  glistening  sable,  in  the  nice  selection  of 
which,  apparently,  at  least  a  dozen  skins  must  have  been  ransacked.  A 
light  velvet  cloak  drooped  from  one  shoulder  like  a  mourning-flag  at 
half- mast  A  lofty,  peaked  chapeau,  decked  with  a  plume,  and  resembling 
the  style  in  which  Persian  Mufti  appear  on  high  holidays,  towered  slant- 
ingly above  his  head.  A  pair  of  lucent  boots,  which  reflected  the  very 
landscape  around,  rose  tasselled  to  his  knees,  and  became  recipients  of 
his  brilliant  pantaloons,  from  the  consummate  adjustment  of  wnose  su- 
pernal flowing  folds  it  might  readily  be  argued  that  a  no  less  exquisite 
discrimination  had  been  exerdsed  in  the  bestowal  of  their  invisible  details. 
From  one  hand,  flashing  with  jewels,  was  suspended  by  a  silken  loop  an 
ivory  walking-stick,  over-wrought  with  the  microscopic  chasing  which 
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Chinese  art  so  emineDtly  well  achieves,  and  surmounted  with  an  immense 
Mont  Blanc  crystal,  of  singular  form  and  lustre.  A  pair  of  the  most  pierc- 
ing eyes  I  ever  met,  and  a  tremendous  Huger  nose,  upon  whose  summit 
a  pair  of  larffniettes  of  almost  fabulous  size  had  perched— resembling 
a  magnified  insect  newly  alit  and  settling  to  take  flight  again — were 
alone  visible  of  all  the  phenomena  of  his  countenance.  But  an  owl  from 
the  recess  of  its  ivy  home  could  not  have  peered  more  watchfully  abroad 
than  did  the  embellished  orbs  of  this  personage  from  their  loop-holes 
amid  the  Hospodar  rankness  of  his  hirsute  face. 

'And  pray,  who  the  devil  is  your  incarnate  prodigy  of  a  friend) '  whis- 
pered J,  as  the  ambulating  apparition  drew  near. 

'Softly :  'Not  to  know  him  aigues  yourself  unknown.'  Let  me  pre- 
sent you  immediately  to  Herr  Graff,  the  Erlauoht  Passim  Pabtout,  the 
Polish  traveller  who  has  seen  every  thing,  and  has  fought  under  the  ban- 
ners of  a  dozen  different  naUons  in  as  many  zones. 

A     PXHCH     OF      SNUFF. 

The  process  of  introduction  followed,  and  the  bestowal  of  a  languid 
nod  ensued.  These  preliminaries  beinff  properly  completed,  a  snuff-box 
of  malachite  was  extended  on  the  part  of  the  prodigy.  An  almost  instan- 
taneous fit  of  sneezing,  coupled  with  an  obeisance  of  adoring,  though 
involuntaiy,  profoundness,  expressed  my  ineffable  sense  of  the  pungency 
appertinent  to  the  malachite's  contents. 

This  proceeding  opened  conversation.  The  Erlauoht  Passim  Partout 
found  my.  demonstration  much  to  his  taste,  because  very  flattering ;  though 
whether  to  himself  or  to  his  snuff-box,  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire,  being 
one  of  the  numerous  dass  who  esteem  commendation  bestowed  upon  any 
portion  of  their  property  as  a  compliment  naturally  transferable  to  them- 
selves. Gravely  he  returned  my  snuff-inspired  bow,  and  again  the 
treacherous  weed's  repository  was  proffered. 

Again  we  all  three  extracted  therefrom,  particularly  the  Count,  who 
closed  his  eyes  and  threw  back  his  head  to  repeat  his  inhalation — a 
repetition  this  time  intensified  by  an  absolute  unction ;  a  confessed  gusto; 
a  brain-beguiling  abandon  of  enjoyment;  an  excessive  and  absorbing 
spell  of  sensuous  sighs,  which  seemed  to  float  his  charmed  soul  far,  far 
away  on  the  tide  of  streaming  lungs  into  Araby  the  Blest,  the  land  of 
spices  and  odors.  Slowly  broke  the  protracted  dream  at  length,  and  suf- 
fered reviving  consciousness  to  shift  the  current  of  his  breath  from  its 
olfactory  channel  to  his  lipe,  where  now  it  found  vent  in  a  peculiarly  soft 
voice. 

^  R  A  V  B  L  8. 

*AhI  Monsieur,  you  appreciate,  I  perceive,  the  fine  bouquet  of  my 
snuff;  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  well  you  may.  It  is  no  ordinary 
breath  you  draw  when  freighted  with  these  aromatic  grains.  Will  you 
do  me  the  honor  to  examine  my  establishment;  [presenting  the  box ;]  the 
rich  setting,  you  will  remark,  betokens  that  it  is  the  repository  of  a 
superior  article ;  and  a  very  superior  article  certainly  ie  enclosed.  Do 
me  the  honor  to  decipher  the  legend  on  the  lid ;  it  reads, 

« t%t  Uttnu  «(  ^tT9n :  *  '  etc  14«i9«%iT  «f  WilUc^U  to  f^t  Sritttg^t  fcfiim  9f tfovt * 
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Yott  look  puzzled.  It  was  a  present  from  the  Hospodar  when  I  had  the 
good-fortune  to  render  him  the  service  of  detailing  the  topography  of 
the  Moldavian  frontier,  where  the  insurrection  had  broken  out ;  and  bj 
timely  intervention  prevented  six  provinces  from  being  overrun  by  the 
lawless  canaille.  This  snuff  is  produced  under  glass  globes  six  feet  in 
height  and  sixteen  in  diameter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the' 
world.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  properties  is  that  of  operating  power- 
fully upon  the  human  voice ;  by  means  of  a  few  months^  assiduous  use 
of  it,  the  most  stentorian  voice  is  rendered  soprano.  As  for  myself,  I  do 
not  venture  to  use  it  in  undiluted  purity ;  this,  of  which  you  have  just 
partaken,  is  at  least  /one  third  adulterated  with  rappee.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  after  being  grown  in  a  very  limited  quantity,  and  with  the  nicest 
attention  —  for  it  is  full  as  delicate  as  a  sensitive -plant  —  the  miniature 
crop  of  the  reclaimed  weed  is  gathered ;  and,  after  an  almost  infinite  suc- 
cession of  processes  —  among  which,  number  eleven  pulverizations — the 
perfected  article  is  deposited  and  preserved  for  seasoning  in  nine  opaque 
urns,  usually  of  sarcophagus,  which  are  in  the  palace  cellar.  No  doubt 
you  would  wish  to  hear  more  fully  how  the  true  flattering  flavor  is  at- 
tained ? ' 

I  was  making  a  kind  of  affirmative  noise  when  Ernest,  to  whom  these 
snuff-histories  were  nothing  new,  and  who  dreaded  the  repetition  of  nar- 
ratives in  which,  whether  true  or  false,  frequent  repetition  had  rendered 
the  raconteur  perfect,  suffered  his  impatience  to  break  through  the  dumb 
display  it  had  thus  far  maintained  : 

*  Pardon,  but  I  had  quite  forgotten  to  ask  your  opinion  of  Baden- 
Baden.' 

*'  I  asked  you  that  question  long  ago,  mon  cher,  Baden  is  a  sponge 
which  is  charged  with  the  essences  of  every  thir^g  agreeable  in  all  Europe. 
I  pass  by  my  sejour  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  but  in  order  to  explain 
the  variance  in  the  systems  which  came  under  my  observation  at  the 
Persian  Spas  and  at  the  tepid  baths  of  Tartary  —  speaking  of  the  east 
do  you  use  haschish  f  * 

*  Oh ! '  exclaimed  Ernest,  hurriedly,  *  you  never  allude  to  your  health 
now ;  pray  tell  me  if  you  find  it  much  improved.' 

'  Your  solicitude  is  considerate  and  kind ;  but  my  malady  is,  I  fear, 
scarcely  attainable  by  these  waters.  I  contracted  my  last  asthma  by 
being  precipitated  in  an  avalanche  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  —  bah !  I 
mean  the  Jungfrau.     Strange !  that  lapsus.* 

•Which  I  the  avalanche  ? ' 

'  No,  the  lapsus  lingua.  It  is  because  I  have  seen  so  much  more  than 
I  can  remember ' 

'Or  remember  so  much  more  than  you  have  seen,'  added  Ernest,  in  an 
under-tone. 

*As  I  was  saying,  it  was  in  the  month  of  June  that,  just  as  I  had 
arranged  my  meteorological  instruments  upon  the  *  Virgin  Mountain,'  a 
beastly  avalanche  started  from  its  bed,  and  enveloping  my  person  in  its 
mould,  hurled  me  several  thousand  feet  into  the  valley.  Whether  owing 
to  the  extreme  celerity  of  descent,  or  to  the  pressure  of  snow  upon  my 
chest,  I  am  uncertain ;  but  I  am  unable  to  draw  a  clear  breath  ever  since. 
Allow  me  to  relate ' 
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*But,'  iDBisted  Ernest,  with  great  rapidity  of  utterance,  *it  is  said  that 
the  baths  are  frequently  used  with  great  advantage  in  such  disorders.' 

*•  I  grant  you,  when  taken  in  the  north,  hot  baihs  are  as  beneficial  as 
delightful.  Only  two  years  ago,  I  submitted  to  a  course  of  parboiling  in 
Norway,  and  derived  immense  benefit  The  rationale  .of  my  winter- 
course  in  Norway ' 

*  What  1  seriously,  in  winter  ? '  interrupted  again  my  friend. 

^  Strictly,  Sir,  in  winter.  I  never  regulate  my  movements  by  those  of 
other  people.    My  mission  to  Petersburg  was  in  January.' 

*  Your  entire  life,  I  imagine,  must  have  been  devoted  to  purposes  of 
travelling,'  I  interposed,  equally  entertained  by  the  Count's  glimpses  of 
narration  and  by  the  nervous  suspension  of  Ernest. 

'  Life  —  motion  —  commotion  —  Sir,  you  conjecture  rightly.  I  require 
constant  change  of  air :  if  I  remain  so  long  as  a  week  at  one  place,  I  am 
obliged  to  seek  artificial  substitutes  for  a  diversity  of  scene.  Sir,  you  are 
an  American.  A  great  nation  are  the  Americans;  they  like  novelty. 
My  favorite  scheme  at  present  is  a  horse-back  expedition  through  your 
extensive  country.' 

*  I  think  you  might  be  induced  to  abandon  horse-back  in  favor  of  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  travel  before  the  completion  of  your  tour.' 

*A11  a  mistake,  Sir.  Horse-back  is  the  only  mode  for  a  gentleman  to 
travel.  As  for  time,  d  —  n  time!  what  was  travel  invented  for  but  to 
kill  time  ?  Beside,  my  aversion  is  a  trodden  track.  My  chief  occupa- 
tion of  afternoons  is  to  seek  out  some  unknown  avenue,  where  mortal 
foot  has  rarely  or  never  been  before.' 

*•  There  go  some  gentlemen  who  perhaps  can  pioneer  you  to  such  a 
terra  incognita^  said  Ernest,  pointing  to  three  sportsmen  who  were  driv- 
ing by  in  a  dog-cart ;  '  at  least,  I  mean,  if  they  succeed  in  finding  game, 
it  will  be  in  parts  unknown  to  me.  My  fowling-piece  has  been  rusting 
ingloriously  ever  since  my  arrival. 

*That,'  replied  the  Count,  who  was  always  for  viewing  things  in  the 
gross, '  is  the  result  of  your  own  inaction.  Practice  and  perseverance, 
gentlemen,  make  the  best  brace  of  pointers.  A  keen  huntsman  with 
these  may  scare  up  whit^  bears  in  Arabia,  or  antel  )pes  in  Liberia.  I 
well  remember,'  continued  he,  throwing  into  his  countenance  an  unusual 
supply  of  that  dreamy  abstractedness  which  was  the  sure  precursor  to 
usher  into  the  world  an  anecdote  of  unusual  imagination,*  I  well  remem- 
ber, when  in  Central  Africa,  after  shooting  lions  for  three  months,  I  began 
to  long  for  the  sight  of  a  pheasant.  Says  the  Sheik,  *  Impossible ; '  says 
I,  *If  your  Highness  will  wager  two  Abyssinian  eunuchs' ' 

Again  Ernest  dashed  impetuously  into  the  web  of  the  Count's  fresh 
historiette :  *•  Apropos  —  who  do  you  think  has  arrived  to-day  ? ' 

'  Who  ?  Lablache,  or  the  Grand-Duke,  or ? '  guessed  the  Count. 

*  Neither ;  you  are  wrong  and  stupid.  But  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  think  it 
t03  good  to  be  true.  It  is  no  less  than  Goutfin,  the  Howard  of  cuisines^ 
the  sun  of  the  table,  the  immortal  cook  1  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell 
you  ;  he  came  three  hours  ago  with  a  suite  of  turn-spits,  and  enters  upon 
his  artistic  duties  at  Mellerio's  this  very  day.  All  Baden,  as  you  may 
suppose,  is  in  a  etewJ 

*•  Enough,' sung  the  Count ;  '  this  is  an  advent    I  shall  go  this  instant. 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  received  a  box  of  partridges  from  the  Chateau  of  Mark 
Brunnen.  Until  to-day  I  have  been  unwilling  to  intrust  them  to  the 
haish  cookery  of  the  restaurant ;  but  now,  but  now  indeed  I  can  safely 
invite  you  both  to  partake  of  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.  Will  you  join  me 
at  six  ?  Yes  ?  Then  I  must  be  off  at  once  to  engage  the  celestial  offices 
of  Goutfin.    Au  revoir? 

*  You  see,^  said  Ernest,  as  the  traveller  skipped  away,  *  that  the  '  picked 
man  of  countries'  is  not  necessarily  perfect.  Partout  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  a  political  Ishmaelite.  Partly  for  pleasure,  Hud  partly  on  diplo- 
matic errands,  he  has  roamed  from  *  Indus  to  the  Pole,'  until  at  last  his 
principles  have  become  as  heterogeneous  as  his  habits,  and  the  simplest 
ideas  of  truth  are,  in  his  mind,  as  varying  as  the  points  of  a  compass.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  he  believes  his  own  stories,  for  there  b  something 
natural  in  his  very  exaggeration.' 

AN      ACOLTTB 

Punctual  and  not  slow  were  we  at  six  o'clock  to  meet  the  Erlauoht 
Passim  Partout  in  the  assembly-rooms  of  Mellerio  and  Buffa.  The 
fttii  diner  was  really  of  the  most  rechercb6  order.  Our  Amphytrion  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  profession  of  Lucullus ;  and  M.  Goutfin  abundantly 
pmved  that  the  mantle  of  Beauvilliers  (whose  ascension  from  the  cui- 
aine  to  heaven  took  place  in  1820)  had  fallen  upon  shoulders  not  incom- 
pet(*nt  to  wear  the  gHStric  glories  of  his  predecessor. 

Thn  company  at  our  table  numbered  one  more  than  that  of  the  Graces, 
the  minimum  of  Gtecian  conviviality.  It  was  a  partie  carre\  and  the 
fourth  guest  was  brought  bj  Partout — for  no  earthly  purpose  that  I 
could  divine,  unless  to  earn  his  right  to  the  seat  he  occupied  by  playing 
henchman  to  the  Count  in  the  latter's  more  audacious  careerings  upon 
the  marvellous.  A  man  who  can  lie  likn  an  epitaph  is  seldom  improved 
at  dinner,  even  though  he  may  drink  as  deep  as  the  well  of  Truth  itself. 
Certes,  if  vt-riias  be  dissolved  in  vino^  our  Erlaught  entertainer  contrived 
to  swhIIow  th«  mingled  composition  with  an  excellent  grace,  and  to  con- 
ceal all  signs  of  the  secret  working  of  either  ingredient.  It  was  to  season 
and  sustain  these  ebullitions  that  the  services  of  our  new  acquaintance 
were  called  into  requisition. 

From  the  perfect  fainiliarity  with  which  he  fell  into  his  rd/e,  I  rightly 
conjectured  that  to  play  bottle-holder  in  these  encounters  of  itnaoriiiHtion 
was,  for  him,  no  novel  emplojnient^  The  a^idyte^s  fat  face  would  have 
presented  a  Chinese  puzzle  for  a  physiognomist,  it  being  witholit  lines, 
character,  or  expression  ;  in  all  resjK^cts  bs  blank  as  a  barn-door  of  any 
indications  whatsoever,  except  a  crop  of  pallid  pit-marks,  which  at  once 
made  it  palpable  that  he  was  one  of  those  unfortunates  for  whom  *  Jenner 
had  lived  iu  vain.' 

There  he  sat,  with  his  square  face,  and  twinkling  eyes,  and  napkined 
chin.  There  he  sat,  with  the  immobile  pertinacity  of  the  sedentary 
Theseus,  of  whom  it  is  written,  Sedet^  semper  que  ^ethbit,  1  here  he  sat, 
examining  every  thing  with  attention,  but  never  uttering  a  word ;  while 
his  features  remnined  as  unHlterMble  as  thope  of  a  blind  man.  Only, 
when  com|)elled  by  the  repletion  of  his  plate  to  refuse  a  proffered  dish, 
he  would  heave  what  the  French  call  a  sigh  a  la  Walter  JScott :  that  is 
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to  say,  very  like  a  groan.  Or  when  he  heard  a  sally,  or  a  facetious  trait^ 
his  visage  would  spread  apace ;  his  eyes  would  close ;  and  opening  a 
mouth  about  the  size  of  the  pavilion  of  a  French  horn,  he  would  cause 
to  issue  therefrom  a  prolonged  sound  which  the  horses  outside  would 
catch  up  and  reecho.  But  when  Partout  advised  himself  to  enter  upon 
a  narration  of  unusually  immense  magnitude — an  enterprise  which  was 
invariably  announced  by  some  species  of  moral  legerdemain  that  the 
bottle-holder  never  failed  to  apprehend — the  latter  would  show  himself 
capable  of  a  yet  more  emphatic  demonstration.  He  ceased  masticating 
altogether,  and  poised  the  handles  of  knife  and  fork  upon  the  table  in 
his  clenched  fists.  Then,  raising  full  opposite  the  speaker  the  square  face, 
which  all  at  once  from  some  secret  source  began  to  beam  with  su^estive- 
ness,  he  fell  into  the  attitude  of  the  idiotic  figure  on  the  extreme  right 
of  Thomas  celebrated  group  of  Tam  o*  Shanter.  Did  the  story  flag,  he 
was  there  to  relieve  it  with  a  cheerful  chirp.  Did  it  too  wantonly  trans- 
cend belief,  there  he  was,  all  primed  with  some  presumptive  evidence, 
which  he  failed  not  to  urge  with  all  the  corroborating  force  of  a  Druidical 
voice  that  seemed  to  say,  *  Doubt  me  if  you  dare.*  After  which  he  would 
come  to  order  again,  and  reUpse  into  his  habitual  taciturnity. 

TEE      RESTAURANT. 

Thb  salon  of  a  restaurateur  is  the  Eden  of  gourmands.  It  likewise 
contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  only  two  things  cer- 
tain in  life,  appetite  and  ennui^  make  it  an  unfailing  lounging-place  for 
men  of  leisure ;  and,  examined  a  little  in  detail,  it  offers  to  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  a  tableau,  made  worthy  of  interest  by  the  variety  of  situa- 
tions which  it  assembles. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  betrayed  into  making  a  catalogue 
raiaonie  of  the  frequenters  who  may  have  come  under  my  notice ;  although 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  have  numbered  among  their  votaries  many  handsome 
women  who  embellished  the  repasts  of  which  they  partook ;  and  some 
of  the  other  sex  who  caused  their  listeners  to  forget  the  mortal  weakness 
that  drew  them  hither  in  a  flow  of  conversation  which  eloquently  evi- 
denced that  Ariel's  light  presence  is  not  necessarily  dispelled  by  the  rattle 
of  unmusical  steel. 

But  just  as  one  of  Lanner^s  liveliest  airs  had  struck  up  from  the  adja- 
cent pavilion,  came  the  hour  when  the  brotherhood  of  gamblers  enjuy  a 
brief  respite  from  pale  confinement.  As  they  flocked  in  the  muniment- 
room  to  recruit  their  exhausted  forces  for  another  campaign,  it  was  pain- 
ful to  perceive  how  completely  the  unrewarded  partisans  of  fortune 
seemed  to  have  parted  with  nature's  best  gifts  —  their  spirits  as  well  as 
their  purses.  You  might  make  shrewd  conjectures  as  to  the  various  suc- 
cesses of  the  new-comers  by  noting  the  chanicter  of  the  dishes  they  advo- 
cated. Pigeons,  sweetbreads,  forced-meats,  and  devilled  kidneys,  were 
in  immense  favor  with  the  most  melancholy-stricken  ;  nor  was  there  any 
lack  of  deep  potations  of  the  fiercest  fluids  that  flow  from  the  pleasant 
land  of  'Cognac,  Charlemagne,  and  Champagne,'  whose  light-hearted 
distillers  assuredly  never  dreamed  that  the  blood  of  their  darling  tr^ape 
was  being  shed  to  make  '  sops  for  Cerberus.'  On  the  other  hand,  dinaes 
aux  truffes,  and  garnishing  accessories,  seasoned  with  a  nectarean  itifa- 
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aion  of  such  Burgundy  as  one  drinks  between  Dijon  and  Oh&lons,  com- 
posed the  more  refreshing  portion  of  an  epicurean  minority. 

^Gossoon  / '  shouted  a  huge  man  with  Hibernian  features,  who  had 
1)een  silently  and  grimly  contemplating  the  bill  of  fare,  to  a  waiter  who 
wore  suspended  from  his  neck  a  placard,  on  which  the  announcement 
'  BscoLisH  Spokkn  '  was  inscribed  in  staring  capitals. 

*  Yaw!  Milord!' 

'    ^  Bring  me  a  Tartarean  tart,  hot  as  h  -11,  quick  as  lightning  1 ' 

•Yaw!  milord!' 

'A  glass  of  absinthe,  and  a  bottle  of  Pisporter  in  ice.' 

*Yaw.Milord!' 

'  Yaw  the  divil  1  and  ye  call  this  '  English  spoken,'  do  ye  9  Ni?er  ye 
paw  a  gintleman  agin,  ye  spalpeen,  or  I  'II  cfaaw  ye.' 

*  Vaw,  milord ! '  exclaimed  tne  polyglot  menial,  darting  down  into  the 
lower  realms,  out  of  reach  of  the  excitable  Irishman.  Whether  he  suc- 
ceeded in  concocting  the  species  of  tart  in  request,  I  know  not;  but  judg- 
ing from  the  gratification  inspired  by  his  return,  it  was  fiur  to  presume 
that  an  excellent  substitute,  at  least,  was  procured. 

*  Was  befehlen  mein  Herren  t '  stutters  forth  the  little  female  garpon, 
•Remove  my  egg  instantly,  and  bring  another! — faugh!  it  is  offen- 

fiive ! '  shouts  a  German  with  a  broad  chest  and  forehead. 

*  But,  Bir,'  she  remonstrates,  after  a  nasal  experiment  upon  the  repu- 
diated esculent,  *  the  egg  is  sound  and  fresh ;  try  it,  Sir.' 

*  Try  1  do  you  wish  to  try  my  temper  9  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  egg 
is  in  bad  odor  with  nu  f  An  egg,  to  be  palatable,  should  be  like  CiSSAR's 
wifb!'  thundered  the  exasperated  German,  rising;  'like  the  wife  of 
Cesar,  I  tell  you — not  to  be  tried:  not  to  be  proven  pure ;  but  above 
suspicion ;  above  reproach ! ' 

At  this  9ortU,  which  she  takes  almost  for  an  insult,  the  little  female 
garpon  replies  with  a  ja  wohly  pronounced  d,  la  Saxonne,  containing  at 
least  a  dozen  o-o-o-o,  which  may  be  translated,  •A  pretty  piece  of  imper- 
tinence, truly,  in  an  establishment  like  ours  1 ' 

At  length  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  scene  began  to  be  felt  by  the 
most  ravenous  and  wrathful  of  the  guests.  Countenances  lost  much  of 
their  contraction  as  persons  expanded.  Six  speculators  near  me,  upon 
whom  Fortune  had  turned  the  cold  shoulder,  now  thoroughly  warmed 
themselves  by  dint  of  environing  and  draining  a  foaming  punchbowl  of 
true  Bavarian  dimensions,  and  were  soon  in  fair  train  to  make  light  of. 
the  heaviest  blows  that  Chance  could  inflict  A  single  sakd,  just  touched 
with  the  magic  of  Goutfin,  restored  to  the  bosom  of  society  a  Frenchman 
who  had  quite  lost  heart  from  long  lunching  on  ill-luck.  Three  bottles 
of  white-wine,  limpid  as  water  springing  from  a  rock,  and  sparkling 
enough  to  create  thirst  in  a  mad-dog,  effected  miracles  in  a  third  group. 
Nor  should  I  omit  an  honorable  mention  of  a  capon  fricas^,  so  richly 
doweried  with  truffles  that  it  might  have  sufficed  to  rejuvenate  the  old 
Tithonus:  its  eflBcacy  elicited  a  perfect  cascade  of  compliments  from  an 
old  Spanish  Don,  who  hitherto  had  looked  as  if  laboring  under  the  com- 
bined effect  of  blue-pills  and  blue-devils.  Many  were  arrived  at  that 
blessed  state  of  self-fplicitation  when  the  great  vacuum  of  the  head  would 
be  inflated  with  the  glorifying  gas  which  ariaeth  from  the  fumes  of  wine. 
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In  fine,  it  appeared  that  Monsieur  Goutfin  had  flitted  through  the 
Assembly-rooms  like  a  scaveDger,  appointed  to  sweep  away  the  shades 
of  sadness* 

The  qtuirt  cPheure  de  Rabelais  was  arrived.  All  this  time  our  asth- 
matic but  long-winded  voyageur  had  not  for  a  moment  flagged  in  bis 
narrations,  to  the  immeasurable  amusement  of  his  nearest  neighbor,  a 
pig-headed  German,  who,  as  he  now  sat,  gorged  no  less  with  his  Saxon 
repast  than  with  the  discursive  intelligence  which  he  drank  in  from  the 
lips  of  Partout,  reminded  me  of  the  '  fat,  foolish  scullion  ^  in  Tristram 
Shandy.  Evidently  he  had  not  read  Munchausen ;  else  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  his  pig- lead  eyes  should  thus  protrude  until  they  threatened 
to  drop  out  of  their  spheres  into  his  gaping  mouth,  which  remained  so 
invitingly  ajar  while  a  tall  bell-glass  of  Sohemian  stood  unemptied 
before  him.  A  pale  youth,  whose  flowing  skeins  of  black  silken  hair  and 
Salvator  hat  announced  his  profession,  even  if  the  never-abdicated  port- 
folio at  his  side  were  not  a  sufficient  confession  of  the  artist^  leaned  over 
for  a  single  moment  unperceived,  and  dashed  oS  a  crayon-sketch  of  the 
arch-glutton,  which  he  now  held  up  to  the  public  gaze. 

A  suppressed  tittering,  soon  ripening  into  a  gale  of  laughter,  ensued ;  in 
which  all  joined,  with  the  exception  of  the  caricatured  individual,  who 
stared  at  the  sketch  without  a  sign  of  recognition,  and  of  the  Count,  who 
was  at  this  moment  drawing  the  long-bow  in  a  wolf-hunt  on  the  Pyre- 
nees—  his  mind  being  in  a  state  of  tension  not  readily  to  be  relaxed  bj 
any  ordinary  incident  of  human  life. 

*•  Who  goes  to  the  bal  pari  f '  asked  Ernest,  as  the  Erlaught  ron>aDcer 
paused  to  take  breath. 

*  I  have  littie  taste  for  balls,'  responded  the  Count,  speaking  for  the 
company  ;  *  they  are  despairingly  monotonous,  unless  indeed  masquerade- 
balls,  wnich  are  still  *•  something  new  under  the  sun.'  I  once  enjoyed 
these  things,  but,  Mlas!  tout  tela  est  passi.  Monotony  is  the  recom- 
pense 1  have  received  from  too  much  experience.' 

*//  faut  vivre,  chirped  the  bottle-holder,  who  at  length  had  pushed 
his  plate  aside  in  order  to  devote  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  a 
freshly -opened  bottle.' 

*•  Vous  avez  raison,  mon  ami.  Let  me  see  then ;  the  last  ball  at  which 
I  can  retain  consciousness  of  having  sincerely  enjoyed  myself,  took  place 
in  North  India.  Ah  1  nan  cuivis  eontigit  adire  Connthttm,^  continued 
he,  with  a  complacent  grunt.  *  The  scene  even  now  floats  before  me.  I 
am  extended  upon  a  rug  of  golden  fabric ;  inhaling  gently  from  a  hookah 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  impregnated  with  attar  of  roses.  Ah  !  le  ban  vietix 
temps  I  The  choicest  dancing  girls  of  the  Eai^t  are  performing  before 
me ;  their  taperiug  feet  dizzily  flitting  above  a  tesselated  flour  of  pearl 
and  ivory  slabs ' 

^Apropos  of  ivory  slabs,'  broke  in  my  btAOn  camarado,  who  had  been 
watching  like  a  hawk  for  an  opportunity  of  strangling  a  subject  which 
he  foresaw  would  die  hard :  '  shall  we  not  have  a  game  of  dominoes  for 
the  ball-tickets  while  you  finish  your  story  ? ' 

Every  caf6  on  the  continent  is  supplied  with  dominoes,  so  thai  the 
game  was  soon  started.  The  Count  lost,  as  he  deserved  to  do ;  for  hia 
mind,  like  that  of  the  dying  gladiator^  was  far  away,  immersed  in  odxer 
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scenes.    His  friend  was  almost  equally  heedless,  being  now  intent  upon 
the  music. 

*  How  beautiful  is  that  strain  1 '  muttered  he,  a  sort  of  inquiring  en- 
thusiasm overspreading  the  blanknesa  of  his  face.  'Lindpaintner.  is  it 
not?' 

*  Certainly  :  glorious  I '  quoth  the  Count,  who  detested  all  music  except 
his  own  voice,  and  who  found  difficulty  in  making  himself  audible.  ^Lud- 
wig,  tell  them  not  to  play  so  d d  loud,'  he  continued  to  the  music- 
man,  who  was  passing  round  with  his  plate,  into  which  it  is  usual  to 
throw  a  few  kreutzers  for  the  dinner-melody. 

^Mon  Dieu!^  exclaimed  the  bottle-holder,  whose  services,  since  the 
conclusion  of  dinner,  might  be  esteemed  supererogatory.  *■  Mon  Dieu  1 
I  have  a  wife  somewhere  about :  positively  I  must  go  and  see  whether 
she  has  dined.' 

'And  I,'  said  the  Count,  'am  engagS  for  a  promenade  with  Mrs. 
Fledgefemme.     Au  revoity  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  ball.' 

RARA      AVIS      IN      TERRIS. 

^Ah^  void  mon  drdle  ! '  laughed  Ernest,  as  we  stepped  into  the  grand 
promenade. 

He  motioned  toward  a  long,  sinewy  figure,  attired  in  an  emerald- 
colored  coat  and  maroon  pantaloons,  a  combination  which,  highly  illumined 
as  it  was  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to 
a  tall  green  Assmanshausen  bottle,  half  full  of  its  ruby  liquid.  A  heavy 
gold  rope,  swung  across  his  stomach,  and  belayed  in  the  recess  of  a  side- 
pocket,  at  once  begrimed  and  embellished  the  purity  of  a  prolonged 
white  waist-coat.  His  glistening,  jetty  hair  was  twisted  into  careless 
tendrils,  which  danced  around  the  expansive  projection  of  a  most  relent- 
less shirt-collar,  like  waves  dashin^j;  about  the  flying-jib  of  a  yacht.  The 
face  thus  garnished  was  one  of  those  which  '  show  up '  handsome  by  fits 
and  starts,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  the  moment,  which  wrought  its 
corresponding  expression.  But  at  this  moment,  as  he  half  reclined  against 
the  balustrade,  there  was  in  his  features  a  certain  admixture  of  bonhomie 
and  insolence;  there  was  the  roving  glance,  the  wild  eye  and  steady 
mouth,  and  the  form  of  steel-lath,  which,  under  an  unmitigated  new 
hat  tossed  to  the  back  of  his  head,  revealed,  despite  a  slight  coating  of 
Parisianization,  the  living  presence  of  a  Mississippi  Nimrod.  Can  the 
leopard  change  bis  spots?  My  compatriot  stood  before  me,  with  all  his 
baivroom  abandon  upon  him,  engrossed  from  time  to  time  in  the  practice 
which  so  deeply  offended  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  and  which  embroiled 
him  with  his  friend  Grimm ;  he  was  making  his  nails,  said  Rousseau, 
with  an  instrument  made  expressly  for  that  purpose.     . 

Through  the  ridiculizing  spectacles  which  were  the  medium  of  Ernest's 
view,  the  aboriginal  appeared  less  as  a  phenomenon  than  as  a  joke  upon 
two  eggs — an  incarnate  farcicality.  Europeans  seize  upon  the  character 
of  the  Yankee,  and  comprehend  it,  probably,  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
the  characters  of  their  own  provincials ;  but  it  is  the  Eentuckian,  the 
Mississtippian,  and  all  the  others  of  that  t/Ar,  who  compose  the  grand  mys- 
teiy  of  Americanism ;  who  remain  the  great  misunderstandables  in  their 
ejes.    How  the  deuce  men  can  come  six  feet  high,  and  up  to  every  thing, 
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from  half-civilized  lands  like  ours  to  handsome,  wonderful,  and  refined 
lands  such  as  theirs — all  the  while  practising  the  nil  adnUrari  with 
unblushing  ease  and  confidence — this  is  a  speculation  of  arousing  interest 
in  their  eyes.  They  have  no  confidence,  they  declare,  in  men  who  hav^e 
so  much  confidence  in  themselves.  And  yet  the  inexplicable  transatlantics 
some  how  contrive  to  elbow  their  way  through  custom-house  and  city,  rain 
and  restaurant,  with  a  sagacity  which  gradually  wrings  out  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  new-comers  are  too  clever  to  be  absolutely  Vandal, ' 
although  they  do  mark  their  track  through  ancient  empires  with  barbaric 
gold,  and  rudeness,  and  innovation. 

To  these  same  new-corners,  indeed,  the  antiquities  alone  of  Europe  are 
the  grand  novelties  ;  while  the  novelties  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  fast  becoming  their  antiquities,  .  .  .  .  •  Blessed 
reader,  oracular  as  this  sentence  may  appear,  forget  it  not,  but  ponder 
thereon. 


^THAT      NOBLE      THING,      A      MAN 

0  irejr  of  bloated  purees, 
Cease  scorn,  if  cease  you  can  ; 

So  shall  joo  scape  the  curses 
Of  that  noble  thing — a  JAjm  I 

For  all  exists ;  air,  light,  and  shade ; 

You  are  not  GoD's  whole  plan ; 
Heaysn  made  not  rich  nor  poor :  it  made 

That  noble  thing — a  Mam  I 

Oh,  cease  to  swell,  to  *  put  on  airs,' 

To  scoff  at  Misery  wan ; 
Ton  trembling  wretch,  so  full  of  cares» 

Is  a  noble  Uiing  —  a  Max  1 

Despise  no  bi*other  Gon  hath  made : 

His  reasons  canst  thou  scan  ? 
Who  works  with  head,  or  loom,  or  spade. 

Is  that  noble  thing  —  a  Max  I 

0  pampered  Wealth  I  read  this  —  well  con  it : 
Degrade  no  soul  I    Wealth  can ! 

Stick  no  vile,  silly  liyeries  on  it  — 
That  noble  thing  —  a  Mam  I 

0  King  I  —  0  SlaTc  I  —  ye  bond  and  free^ 
Thou  Man  of  Law,  thou  Artisan, 

Thank  God  for  your  high  destiny  — 
Each  noble  thing,  each  Max  I 

Ye  poor,  ye  halt,  ye  lame,  ye  blind. 

This  life  is  but  a  span : 
Take  courage  1  for  ye  soon  shall  find 

GoD*8  destiny  for  Man. 
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O      R      I      B      S 


MiaaiowAaT 


I  SUPPOSE  rnanjof  my  readers — supposing  I  shall  have  many — have 
floated  on  some  of  our  rivers  at  night,  and  thought  nothing  of  it  80 
have  I.  In  the  long,  well-fumished,  hrilliant  saloon  of  a  modern  steam- 
boat, the  clusters  of  solar  lamps  swinging  from  the  light,  gay  oeilinff^ 
shedding  the  glare  of  day  over  the  moving,  careless,  comfortable,  though 
it  may  be  crowded  throng — this  night-travelling  is  not  so  bad,  after  all. 
It  is  as  if  the  dining-room  of  the  Planter's  House,  of  St  Louis,  or  the 
Astor,  of  New-Tork,  were  set  afloat  with  all  their  accommodations  and 
luxuries.  The  tasteful  dresses  and  elegant  mannen  of  the  ladies ;  the 
polite  attentions  of  the  gentlemen ;  the  varied  amusements,  songs,  music, 
dbc,  and  lively  conversation  of  the  evening,  with  the  fact  and  the  feeling 
that  we  have  a  snug  crib  boxed  off*,  to  which  we  can  retire  at  will,  and 
think  or  sleep  as  we  feel  inclined,  make  modem  night-travelling  a  plea- 
sure, a  real  recreation.  The  thumping  of  the  engine  and  jolting  of  the 
wheels  are  mere  circumstances. 

Our  first  night  on  the  Ohio  was  not  in  all  respects  like  this.  Our 
cabin,  six  by  ten,  was  illuminated  by  a  little  fire  in  the  comer  and  a  tallow- 
candle.  We  had  the  crowd  —  and  such  a  crowd  —  and  there  were  not 
wanting  songs  and  mirth  ;  though  I  cannot  say  our  party  indulged  in  or 
enjoyed  either  very  much.  Let  my  lady-reader  try  to  imagine  the  situ- 
ation of  the  three  ladies  of  our  company.  Among  the  motley  crowd  of 
sailors,  boat-men,  raft-men,  &c,  who  blocked  up  the  narrow  avenue  from 
the  'cabin'  to  the  door-way,  as  well  as  the  cabin  itself,  there  was  one 
woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  one  of  the  men,  a  fellow-adventurer,  with 
manners  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  was  a  new  scene  and  a  fearful  one 
to  my  wife,  who  hugged  the  babe  closely,  and,  not  without  trembling,  sat 

herself  down  by  her  newly-found  friends,  Mre.  H ,  Miss  W ,  and 

the  children,  on  the  fie'd-bed  which  we  had  spread  for  them  in  the  corner. 
How  much  they  slept  can  be  guessed  as  easily  as  told.  While  their 
protectors  were,  or  felt  compelled  to  be,  on  deck,  on  the  watch  for  rocks 
and  dangers  unknown  but  real  in  the  low  stage  of  water,  and  could  only 
now  and  then  run  in  a  mon:.ent  to  see  how  they  were ;  strangers  by  the 
dozen,  swearing,  swaggering,  drinking,  full  of  low,  vulgar  slang,  in  which 
the  women  freely  participated,  crowded  round  the  little  fire,  and  jammed 
full  the  narrow  space,  seeming  liable  to  reel  or  fall  upon  the  bed  itself. 
The  captain  had  descended  the  river  once ;  to  us  it  was  a  dark  unknown. 
As  for  the  other  passengers,  we  had  no  thought  of  confiding  in  them  for 
safety,  even  if  they  knew  any  more  of  the  river  than  we  did.    My  friend 

H and  myself  were  of  choice,  therefore,  on  duty  the  whole  night, 

and  the  next,  and  the  intermediate  day,  as  if  we  had  engaged  as  hands 
rather  than  passenirers.  Nor  did  it  tend  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  ladies, 
when,  deep  in  the  night,  our  little  box  of  a  boat,  in  mid-channel,  thumped 
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now  and  then  upon  the  rocks.  The  wind  also  was  an  element  of  alarm ; 
for  it  required  no  furious  gale  to  toss  our  bark  dangerously  ;  and  much  of 
the  first  three  nights,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  days,  was  spent  at  the 
shore,  or  in  fruitless  attempts  to  proceed ;  while  the  cold  was  increasing, 
and  the  ice  beginning  to  make.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  when  we 
had  been  some  sixty  hours  on  the  river,  and  had  progressed  perhaps  half 
as  many  miles,  we  found  ourselves  under  necessity  to  land  on  account  of 
the  *"  sposh  ice '  thickening  round  us ;  in  doing  which,  we  had  to  break 
through  a  wide  sheet  of  solid  but  tj;iin  ice,  in  order  to  obtain  what  we 
supposed  a  safe  harbor.  Some  men  on  a  raft,  who  had  previously  aol 
to  the  shore,  assisted  us  in  effecting  this  manoeuvre,  or  I  know  not  what 
might  have  been  the  consequence. 

*  Some  men  on  a  raft,'  I  said.  Little  did  I  think  that  one  of  those 
men  was  to  furnish  an  important  thread  in  the  web  of  my  future  life. 
Little  did  I  suppose,  when  I  turned  away  carelessly,  without  thinking  or 
carini;  to  form  an  acquaintance,  that  he  and  I  would  within  a  year  be 
dwelling  in  th6  same  little  village,  and  drawn  together  by  the  ties  of  a 
common  faith  and  effort  to  enjoy,  by  conducting,  the  exercises  of  social 
worship ;  that  the  friendship  and  Christian  sympathy  thus  awakened 
and  kept  alive  by  frequent  and  pleasant  intercourse  in  my  little  log-cabin, 
and  cemented  by  the  calm,  intelligent  devo'ion  of  my  truly  Christian 
wife,  was  to  ripen  into  a  still  closer  union  when  that  beloved  wife  should 
have  been  laid  low,  and  the  home  thus  desolated  filled  for  a  brief  season 
by  his  own  lovely  daughter.  Little,  then,  did  I  think  that  the  same 
blow  which  should  strike  down  his  *  first-born '  would  take  from  me  '  the 
desire  of  my  eyes,'  sweeping  like  a  second  simoom  over  my  hearth-stone, 
and  thus  create  a  sad  sweet  bond  of  sympathy  between  us,  to  outlast  life 
itself. 

AH  this  was  at  that  time  in  the  unknown  future  —  now  it  is  in  the 
distant  past  *He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
faith ;  *  and  has  followed  to  mansions  on  high  that  Christian  friend  with 
whom  he  loved  to  talk  of  heavenly  things,  when  they  used  to  meet  in 
that  log-cabin  in  the  long  winter-evenings,  and  the  daughter  who  suc- 
ceeded her  in  my  home-circle.    Their  reilnion  there  who  shall  describe  ? 

Mr.  S was  an  industrious  and  enterprising  citizen  of  one  of  the 

thriving  villages  of  western  New-York ;  originally,  however,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Somewhat  addicted  to  roving,  and  although  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, and  under  a  ministry  much  beloved  and  much  blessed,  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  explore  the  new  wild  territory  of  Illinois.  On  his  way,  he 
purchased  at  Clean  a  quantity  of  lumber,  which  he  made  into  a  raft  to 
be  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses.  And  he  had  with  a 
few  persons,  either  interested  or  hired,  proceeded  thus  far  when  our  boat 
fell  in  with  him.  We  became  acquainted  in  St.  Louis,  and  then  sojourned 
for  a  season  in  the  same  village  in  Illinois.  He  went  back,  and  returned 
with  his  family  of  love  and  loveliness  to  my  house,  feeling,  for  a  time, 
the  sad  vacancy  which  had  so  soon  been  made  at  my  fire-side. 

But  the  ice,  and  the  voyage  ?  Well,  we  did  not  stay  there  all  winter; 
for  we  were  told  that  if  caught  there  in  a  break-up,  our  egg-shell  of  a 
boat  would  be  crushed.  After  a  day  or  two's  detention  we  pushed  out, 
the  ice  yielding  before  us,  and  proceeded  with  accelerated  rapidity  —  im- 
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agine  our  speed,  ye  travellers  by  steam  1  —  on  'our  winding  way.'  As 
the  month  of  December  passed,  so  did  we,  and  gradually  floated  into 
deeper  water  and  milder  weather.  And  gradually,  too,  our  passengers 
dropped  off — not  into  the  river — sp  that  there  was  more  eloow-room 
for  our  woman-kind.  By  the  time  we  passed  Marietta,  I  think  all  were 
gone  but  our  own  company ;  for  we  cheerfully  volunteered  to  man  the 
oars  ourselves  —  that  is,  the  two  men  of  us  —  rather  than  have  the 
company  of  such  as  had  assisted  in  that  work.  After  the  clearing  out, 
we  had  quiet,  cosy  times.  In  order  to  make  it  more  cheerful  for  the 
ladies,  we  cut  a  hole  some  eight  by  ten  inches  in  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  pasted  oiled  paper  over  it,  and  what  a  change  it  made  !  From  pri* 
son-like  darkness  they  emerged  into  a  well-lightei  apartment,  and  sat 
and  sewed  or  read  there  day  by  day. 

We  had  no  very  terrible  adventures,  though  the  ladies  were  sometimes 
alarmed ;  and  once  or  twice  our  captain  evinced  a  good  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  he  was  by  no  m^ans  a  timid  man.  In  the  reach  below  Marietta, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  river,  tossed  fearfully  upon  the 
waves  by  a  wind  which,  if  not  furious,  was  too  strong  for  our  cockle-shell, 
and  we  pulled  hard  for  the  shore,  which  we  reached  in  safety. 

At  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  our  mettle  was  pretty  well  tried.     Captain 

E called  at  Jefferson ville  for  a  pilot,  who  urged  and  rather  insisted 

on  his  employing  a  steers-man  also,  on  the  ground  that  it  required  the 
utmost  coolness  and  vigor  at  all  the  oars,  and  especially  the  steering-oar, 
to  carry  us  safely  through.  But  the  skipper  thought  himself  man  enough 

for  the  helm,  and  Mr.  H and  myself  undertook  the  oars;  for  we  had 

by  this  time  become  fully  convinced  that  ke  could  do  any  thing  he  would 
undertake. 

But  the  women  and  the  children — what  was  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  They  —  that  is,  mch  as  they  —  usually  walked  or  rode,  the  pilot 
said,  to  New- Albany ;  but  we  were  too  poor  to  hire  a  conveyance,  and 
beside  the  fatigue  of  a  three-mile  walk,  with  at  least  two  children  to 
to  carry,  it  rained.  We  consulted  with  them,  and  when  informed  that 
there  was  danger,  our  wives  concluded  to  share  it  with  their  husbands. 
As  for  Miss  W ^  she  was  a  heroine. 

Well,  it  %oca  a  fearful  passage.  The  river  was  low,  and  we  were  told 
that  at  one  place  in  the  boiling,  surging  rapid,  there  was  a  space  of  not 
more  than  two  feet  more  than  the  width  of  our  boat,  which  had  been  cut 
in  the  rocks,  and  little  to  spare  in  depth.  Here  the  rocks  stood  in  our 
▼ery  path-way,  apparently ;  there  the  wild  current  shot  with  arrow  speed 
at  a  sudden  angle ;  yonder  the  mad  waves  dashed  on  a  huge  rock,  curi* 
ing  round  it  in  a  whirl-pool,  and  shooting  up  a  jet  far  above  our  heads : 
it  dashed  the  spray  upon  us  as  we  flew  past.  Our  little  cockle-shell  rolled 
and  tossed  like  a  chip  on  the  boiling  waves,  as  if  it  would  be  overset ;  and 
the  water  dashed  into  the  cabin  at  a  distressing  rate,  through  door  and 
window  and  every  crevice.  It  was  frightful  to  the  timid  women  shut  up 
there,  not  able  to  see  the  turmoil  which  they  heard  and  felt.  But  they 
uttered  no  cry,  asked  no  question.  Confiding  in  the  love  and  care  of 
those  who  were  at  the  oars,  they  stilled  the  little  ones  and  trusted  in  God* 
We  passed  safely. 
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BATTLE         OF         BYLAU.* 


BT    ia«A.O    1CACS.BI.X.A.V. 


Fast  and  fhrions  falls  the  snow ; 
Shrillj  the  bleak  tenopesta  blow, 
With  a  sound  of  wailing  woe, 

0*er  the  soil ; 
Where  the  watch-fires  blaze  around, 
Thiolc  the  warriors  strew  the  ground. 
Each  in  weary  slumber  bound. 

Worn  with  toil 


Hearken  to  the  cannon-blast  I 
Drums  are  beating  fierce  and  fast : 
Fierce  and  fast  the  trumpets  cast 

Warning  call. 
Form  the  battle's  stem  parade ; 
Charge  the  musket^  draw  the  blade ; 
Square  and  column  stand  arrayed, 

One  and  alL 


On  they  rush  in  stem  career. 
Dragoon  and  swart  cuirassier ; 
Hussar-lance  and  Oossack-spear 

Clanging  meet  I 
Now  the  grenadier  of  France 
Sinks  beneath  the  Imperial  ]ance ; 
Now  the  Prussian  horse  advance. 

Now  retreat 


Datoubt,  with  his  line  of  steel. 
Storms  their  squadrons  till  they  reel, 
While  his  ceaseless  cannon-peal 

Rends  the  sky. 
*Gkiinst  that  crush  or  iron  hail 
Naught  may  Russia's  ranks  avail ; 
like  the  torn  leaves  in  the  gale, 

See^  they  fly  I 


Through  the  battle's  smoky  gloom 
Shineth  Murai^s  snowy  plume : 

*  ForoBT  In  Pnissiui  Poltod,  between  the  allied  Prassian  and  Rnssian  armies,  afalnsc  ttie 
French  uder  Napolion,  February,  1607.  '  Never  was  a  spectacle  so  dreadHil  at  the  field  of 
battle  presented  on  the  Ibllowins  morning.  Above  fifty  thousand  men  lay,  In  the  apace  of  two 
leagnes,  weltering  in  blood.  The  wonnds  were,  (br  the  moat  part,  of  the  severest  kind,  ftom 
the  extraordinary  quantity  of  cannon-balla  which  had  been  discharged  during  the  action,  and 
the  close  proximity  of  the  contending  masses  to  the  deadly  batteries,  which  spread  grape  at 
haif-rausket-shot  through  the  ranks.'  aliwovs  Sanopm 
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Fast  his  cohorts  to  their  doom 

Spur  the  way. 
Platofp,  with  his  <iesert  horde, 
Is  upon  them  with  the  sword ; 
Deep  his  Tartar^spears  haye  gored 

Their  arraj. 


With  his  thousands,  AuotasAU 
Paints  with  blood  the  virgin  snow: 
Low  in  war's  red  overthrow 

Sleep  they  on  t 
Helm  and  breast-plate  they  have  lost, 
Spoils  that  long  shall  be  the  boast 
Of  the  savaffe  bearded  host 

Of  &eDon 


Charge,  NafouonI    Where  be  those 
At  Marengo  quelled  thy  foes; 
Crowning  thee  at  Jena  s  close 

Conqueror  f 
At  this  hour  of  deadly  need 
Vainly  thy  old  guardsmen  Weed; 
Vain  dies  cuirassier  and  steed. 

Drenched  with  gore. 


Reeling  from  the  bloody  fight, 
At  the  bleak  approach  of  night, 
Gallic  host  and  Russian  might 

Cea»e  the  strife : 
Bleeding,  broken,  each  recoil 
Fainting  from  the  deadly  toil. 
Crimsoning  the  ensangumed  soil 

Widi  their  life. 


Sad  the  frosty  moon  beam  shone 
0*er  the  snows  with  corses  sirown, 
Where  the  frightful  shriek  and  groan 

Rose  amain : 
Loud  the  night- wind  rans;  their  knell ; 
Fast  the  flaky  horrors  ft*!!, 
Uiding  in  their  snowy  cell 

Heaps  of  slain  I 


Many  a  year  hath  passed  and  fled 
O'er  that  harvest  of  the  dead : 
On  thy  rock  the  Chief  hath  sped, 

St  Helenel 
Still  the  PoUi^h  peasant  shows 
The  round  hillocks  of  the  foes, 
Where  tlie  long  gro^s  rankly  grows^ 

Darkly  green. 
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SKETCHES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  CHARACTER. 

Cape- Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  October  25thf  18—. 
Some  excitement  prevails  here  to-day,  owiog  to  the  arrival  of  dispatches 
from  the  seat  of  war,  containing  the  intelligence  that  the  English  have 
been  again  defeated,  or,  at  best,  have  gained  but  a  doubtful  victoiy. 
Many  stories  are  in  circulation  among  the  knowing  ones,  as  to  the  causes 
which  produced  this  war,  of  which  the  most  probable  seems  to  be 
this: — yet 

*  I  CANNOT  say  how  the  truth  may  be: 
I  tell  the  tale  as  't  was  told  to  me.' 

The  favorite  wife  of  Chief  Micomo  is  Katasinda,  famous  throughout  all 
Caffraria  for  her  thick  lips,  flat  foot,  and  knotty  hair.  This  lovely  crea- 
ture is  said  to  be  as  witty  and  accomplished  as  she  is  beautiful,  and  to  sit 
an  ostrich  with  more  ease  and  grace  than  any  woman  of  her  tribe.  She 
is  said,  moreover,  to  possess  one  of  these  animals,  so  renowned  for  its 
size  and  swiftness,  that  wherever  the  name  of  Katasinda  is  repeated,  that 
of  her  riding- bird,  Avea  the  fleet-footed,  is  also  heard ;  so  that  the  one 
is  never  mentioned  without  the  other.  Now,  as  ill-luck,  or  the  Devil, 
would  have  it,  Lady  Blank,  the  wife  of  the  Governor,  who  is  very  much 
addicted  to  wearing  ostrich-plumes  in  her  bonnet,  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, a  short  time  since,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  frontier.  While 
at  Phillipolis,  she  espied  the  fair  Katasinda  riding  by  with  her  attend- 
ants. 

'  Gracious  heavens  1 '  shrieked  her  ladyship,  '  what  a  bird  I  I  shall 
die  if  I  do  not  get  a  couple  of  feathers  from  its  tail  for  my  new  *  kiss-me* 
quick '  and  *  wide-awake  1 ' ' 

'Pshaw!  nonsense!*  cried  the  Governor,  in  a  pet ;  'the  thing  is  im- 
possible ! ' 

But  her  little  ladyship  held  out  so  stoutly,  with  so  many  tears,  coax- 
ings, and  entreaties,  thnt  poor  Sir  Harry  was  at  length  forced  to  yield. 

The  next  morning,  a  commissioner  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Micomo, 
with  a  formal  demand  from  His  Excellenc},  not  for  a  feather  or  two,  but 
the  whole  bird/  The  chi<*ftHin's  bosom  heaved,  and  his  eye  flashed  fire 
as  it  glanced  upon  the  myriads  of  dusky  warriors  who  were  squatted  in 
the  busk  at  his  feet. 

'  Two  moons  have  scarce  rolled  by,'  said  he,  *  since  this  proud  Governor 
stole  from  us  all  our  eggs;  and  now  will  nothing  please  him  nave  'Avea, 
the  fleet-footed,'  the  darjin^^of  our  tribe  ?  Behold,  0  Kaffirs!  of  all  the 
vast  j»ossessions  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  glorious  fore* fathers,  you  will 
soon  have  but  the  sands  of  your  desert  left ! ' 

He  paused  for  a  re]>ly.  There  was  a  death  like  silence  for  the  space 
of  a  moment,  broken  alone  by  the  sobs  of  Katasinda,  who  stood  at  her 
husband's  side,  with  her  hands  clasped  tightly  around  Avea's  glossy 
neck  ;  then  a  thou<^nd  daggers  jsrleamed  in  the  sun  li^ht,  while  a  thou- 
sand voices  took  up  the  cry:  ^Mesholl^  ishall  eutsticke  tomorrerzer  I  ^ 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  *  We  will  go  forth  with  thee  to  conquer  or  to 
die  1 '    The  chieftain  stood  an  instant  with  eyes  and  hands  uplifted,  as  if 
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imploring  the  vengeance  of  Hbayen  upon  the  persecutors  of  his  people. 
Then  plucking  a  feather  from  the  tail  of  Avea,  he  dipped  it  in  his  own 
hlood,  and  turning  to  the  affrighted  Englishman,  who  had  remained  an 
anwilling  witness  of  this  fearful  scene : 

'Go^^  said  he/ and  tell  the  Governor  of  Southern  Africa  that  thou  hast 
seen  the  snowy  plume  of  Avea  red  with  the  blood  of  the  chieftain 
Micomo ;  and  that  as  this  feather,  so  shall  his  camp  be  dyed  ere  another 
sun  goes  down ! ' 

'Never  mind,  Sir  Harry,*  cried  his  better  half,  when  the  reply  of 
Micomo  was  commiinicated  to  her:  *IM1  write  to  the  Duke,  and  beUl 
set  the  Twelfth  Lancers  at  them  1 '  and  then  she  added,  in  an  under- tone  : 
'I  do  hope  that  fascinating  fellow,  Montesquieu,  will  accompany  them ! 
What  a  charming  time  he  and  I  would  have  together  while  old  Sir  Harry 
was  off  to  the  wars  1 ' 

Island  of  Johanna^  Ifovefnber  SOth,  18  — . 
Thts  morning,  I  accompanied  the  Commodore,  as  one  of  his  suite,  on 
a  visit  of  ceremony  to  His  Most  Mohammedan  Majesty,  Abo  Ben  Aben 
Ben  Hassan,  most  illustrious  king  of  this  most  illustrious  island,  author 
of  all  good,  and  terror  of  evil-doers  I  On  our  arrival  at  the  threshold 
of  the  magnificent  palace  which  His  Highness  deigns  to  inhabit,  we  were 
met  by  a  nohlemnn  of  the  court,  who  politely  led  the  way  to  the  *  Hall 
of  Reception,'  where  the  King,  with  his  ministers,  waited  to  receive  us. 
The  '  hall  *  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  massive  stone- walls  and  painted 
c«ling,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  aperture  about  twelve  feet  square, 
covered  with  an  awning  made  of  matting,  and  raised  on  poles,  in  the 
form  of  a  tent  Furniture  it  has  none,  save  some  eight  or  ten  rickety 
chairs,  a  sofa  covered  with  cotton  cloth,  which,  according  to  a  very  ancient 
tradition  of  this  country,  was  once  actually  white,  but  from  much  usHge 
and  little  washing  has  now  assumed  a  decided ly^autuftcec^  expression; 
two  Yankee  clocks  and  six  old-ftsbioned,  gilt-framed  lookiug-gl^ssefi,  (^uch 
as  we  Hee  in  country-kitchens  at  home,)  over  which  are  suspended,  at  a 
height  of  some  twelve  feet  from  the  floor,  an  equal  number  of  unliyht- 
able  gla<«8-lamp8.  His  Majesty  rose  as  we  entered  this  apartment,  and 
shook,  first  his  turban,  (for  which  I,  being  near  him,  did  not  bid  '  God 
bless  him,')  and  next  the  dexter  hand  of  each  one  of  us ;  and  then 
seated  the  Commodore  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  his  ministers  and  yge 
officers  taking  our  seats  indiscriminately  on  his  right  and  left;  the  inter- 
preter being  directly  in  front  of  him,  and  two  slaves,  very  lightly  attired, 
or,  as  a  friend  of  mine  would  say,  *  stripped  to  a  gantline,'  and  armed 
with  lancet,  mounting  guard  at  the  door.  He  was  clad  in  garments 
which,  like  the  covering  of  the  sofa,  had  been  originally  white,  and  wore 
a  scimitar  of  costly  hilt  and  pure  Damascus  blade.  He  looked  to  his 
subjects,  I  have  no  doubt, *  every  inch  a  king ; '  but  to  me^probre  Americano 
that  I  am  !  he  presented  the  not  uncommon  spectacle  of  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, decidedly  the  worse  for  wear;  much  as  a  *  sovereign'  way  be 
supposed  to  look  who  has  passed  a  night  in  a  chimney,  and  been  '  pol- 
ished off'  in  the  morning  by  a  New-York  sweep.  He  was  in  som-  what 
of  a  pet,  too,  which  by  no  means  improved  his  physiognomy,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  *  Dale's '  having  knocked  his  fort  about  his  ears  a 
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short  time  since ;  saying,  among  other  sage  things,  that  Captain  P had 

demanded  from  him  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  was  to  be  found  in 
the'  whole  island,  and  had  afterward  fired  upon  his  people  because  it  was 
not  forthcoming ;  then,  pointing  to  one  of  the  lamps  overhead,  be  said, 
throucrh  the  m^ium  of  his  interpreter : 

*  Were  I  to  tell  one  very  small  boy. to  reach  me  that  lamp,  and  punish 
him  because  he  did  not,  all  good  men  would  f^ay :  '  The  King  of  Johanna 
is  very  unjust ;'  and  yet  my  conduct  toward  him  would  not  be  worse  than 
that  of  the  commander  of  the  *Dale^  toward  me  and  my  children.' 

From  this  his  moat  royal  opinion,  however,  I,  having  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  the  case,  b^  leave  to  dissent    He  remarked  beside : 

'All  United  States'  man  have  heard  what  Johanna  man  do  to  American 
seaman,  who  have  heard  what  they  been  done  to  us?'  And  then  he 
went  on  to  detail  a  long  series  of  outrages  committed  by  Yankee  whalers, 
in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  Use  poetry  than 
truth.  Cocoa-nut  milk  was  now  served  to  us  by  a  slave,  after  which  the 
Commodore  rose  to  take  leave,  inviting  the  King,  as  he  did  so,  to  visit 
oar  vessel.    His  MHJesty's  reply  was  very  frank : 

*  Before  seeing  you,  Commodore,  my  heart  was  small  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  your  friendly  words  have  made  it  large  again.  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  coming  to  see  you.' 

He  is  at  this  moment  aboard,  with  a  host  of  followers ;  and  it  is  quite 
amusing  to  see  the  very  same  personages  who  this  morning, '  all  tattered 
and  torn,'  were  trading  with  the  men,  and  haggling  about  a  six-penoe, 
now  strutting  about  the  decks  in  all  their  holiday  finery,  and  assuming 
the  dignified  manner  and  lofty  bearing  of  a  Gomele  or  an  Abencerrage. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  will  leave,  and  we  be  off  for  Zanziba :  so  vaU 
Johanna  I 

Eight  P.  M.    As  a  sample  of  a  ship's  log,  I  subjoin  the  following : 

*  From  four  to  six  A.  M.,  weather  b.  c. ;  wind  o.  At  four  thirty,  the 
King  of  Johanna  visited  the  ship,  and  was  saluted  with  seven  guns. 
Received  on  board  three  bullocks  for  the  crew.  At  five  thirty,  got  under 
way,  and  stood  to  sea.' 

Island  qf  Zaninbar,  December  6, 18 — . 
To-DAT  the  Commodore  and  some  half-dozen  of  us  dined  with  the 
Governor  of  this  island,  Prince  Seid  Khaled,  eldest  son  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat  The  Prince  has  a  fine  face,  and  the  sweetest  imaginable  smile, 
but  he  looks  very,  very  sad ;  as  well  he  may,  poor  fellow,  for  he  has  been 
a  martyr  many  years  to  the  elephantiasis,  a  disease  very  prevalent  in  this 
dimate.  No  doubt  he  feels  that  the  dignity  with  which  he  is  invested 
is,  at  best,  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  health  and  strength. 
Meeting  us  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  court-yard,  he  preceded  us  to  the 
'  banquet  hall,'  where  dinner  was  already  served,  we  being  expected, 
like  ^dogs  of  Christians,'  as  we  were,  to  'fall  to'  the  instant  we  arrived. 
The  only  thing  that  struck  me  as  at  all  remarkable  about  this  feast  was, 
the  fact  that  the  head  and  foot  of  the  festive-board  were  graced  with  two 
immense  kids  stuffed  with  prunes,  a  not  unsavory  mess ;  and  that  the  guests 
were  expected  to  drink  rose-water,  a  most  villanous  compound,  fit  neither 
for  man  nor  beast.  The  Prince  did  not  eat  with  us,  but  sat  a  little  apart. 
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evidently  highly  pleased  with  the  masterly  performance  of  the  middies, 
while  one  of  his  ministers  attended  at  table  to  see  that  we  were  properly 
served  by  the  slaves,  who,  when  the  repast  was  finished,  invited  us,  after 
the  manner  of  his  country-men,  to  send  our  servants  for  the  viands  which 
were  left.  The  Prince  and  the  Commodore  then  held  a  long  palaver 
concerning  the  salvo  with  which  our  flag  is  to  be  greeted  on  the  morrow, 
upon  its  being  again  hoisted  over  the  Consul's  house ;  it  having  been 
struck  some  ten  months  or  a  year  ago,  in  consequence  of  an  indignity 
offered  to  the  Consul.  The  Commodore  insisted  that  the  Prince  should 
fire  first ;  the  Prince  as  resolutely  declined  the  honor,  but  expressed  a 
willingness  to  permit  one  of  his  vessels  to  salute  simultaneously  with  ours. 
And  so  they  went  at  it —  hip  and  thigh,  hammer  and  tongs  —  *•  as  tight 
as  they  could  spring,'  for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  American  proving  'too  many  guns'  for  the  Arab,  the  latter  grace- 
fully yielded  his  point  by  saying:  *  Your  talk  is  sweet!'  This  being  a 
figurative  expression,  signifying, '  The  guns  shall  be  fired,  every  one  of 
them,  and  in  the  order  you  have  prescribed,  Commodore.'  Our  chief 
having  thus  played  the  truropcard,  acted  upon  the  old  adage,  ^Let  well 
enough  alone,'  and  withdrew ;  and  we,  of  course;  followed  suit.  Upon 
taking  leave  of  the  Prince's  secretary,  I  noticed  that  he  kept  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  a  string  of  yellow  beads,  one  bight  of  which  he  held 
in  his  right  hand,  the  other  being  fast  to  his  girdle.  Asking  him  the 
reason  of  this,  he  informed  me  that  his  vision  was  bad,  every  thing  he 
looked  upon  wearing  a  tinge  of  yellow;  and  that  the  hakem  had  told  him 
he  would  be  cured  by  gazing  constantly  at  something  of  a  similar  color. 
Whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  virtue  in  this  prescription  of  the  Arabian 
doctor,  it  is  for  the /acu%  to  decide.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  belief, 
however,  judging  from  the  Secretary's  rickety  appearance,  that  the  recipe 
of  the  physician  Douban,  with  or  without  '  the  drugs  in  the  racket- 
handle,'  would  have  a  much  more  salutary  effect.  When  we  arrived 
opposite  the  harem  which  adjoins  the  palace,  I  observed  several  of  its 
olive-colored  inmates  looking  '  down  from  their  lattice  on  me '  and  the 
raids ;  whereupon  the  latter,  thinking  it,  doubtless,  no  more  than  an 
act  of  Christian  politeness  to  throw  them  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  their  fin- 
gers, did  so ;  and  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I  confess — though  I  am  not 
apt  to  be  surprised  at  any  thing  a  woman  does — their  salutation  was 
affectionately  responded  to.  *  Mr.  Officer  1  Mr.  Officer ! '  cried  a  voice  in 
my  ear.  Turning,  I  beheld  Mahomet ;  his  face  was  radiant  with  smiles, 
and  he  looked  like  the  bearer  of  *  glad  tidings.'  *  Come,'  said  he,  laying 
his  hand  familiarly  on  my  shoulder;  'come,  seel'  Mechanically  I 
obeyed ;  and  a  sharp  ten  minutes'  walk  carried  me  to  a  rusty-looking 
shop,  where  were  some  musty  books,  and  a  mustier  old  man.  *  You  say, 
yesterday,  you  want  Koran :  here  one  all  same,'  cried  Mahomet  exult- 
ingly.  I  examined  the  volume  which  he  handed  to  me,  and,  observing 
some  stains  upon  it,  asked  how  they  came  there.  His  explanation  was 
lucid  and  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  that  the  most-learned  alfaki  could 
have  given  a  better.  Placing  his  hand  on  a  level  with  his  breast,  he  said : 
'  Koran,  he  live  all  same  as  here ; '  next,  pointing  to  the  ground, '  water, 
be  live  all  same  as  down  there.'  Then,  elevating  his  hand  some  two  feet- 
above  the  spot  which  he  had  designated  as  the  residence  of  the  sacred 
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book,  be  enunciated  rapidly  :  '  Big  stone,  be  live  all  same  as  up  tbere. 
Big  stone,  he  £all  on  Eloran ;  Koran,  be  fall  in  water ;  water,  be  make 
stain  —  all  same ! '  So  tbe  Alcoran  was  bougbt,  and  now  rejoices  in  a 
comfortable  position  in  my  book-case,  far  removed  from  its  former  neigh- 
bors, tbe  big  stone  and  pool  of  water. 

The  sailing-master  of  the  vessel  joined  us  soon  after  this  purchase,  and 
we  betook  ourselves  to  tbe  Mohammedan  grave-yard,  where,  seated  under 
the  shade,  not  of  tbe  'spreading  beech,'  but  of  the  leafy  mango,  we 
were  assailed  by  tbe  'keen  demands  of  appetite;*  and  said  the  master, 
looking  toward  a  negro  as  he  spoke :  '  Mahomet,  send  that  blackamoor 
for  some  cocoa-nuts.'  Tbe  boy  complied  with  this  request  by  handing 
over  two  coppers  worth  a  half-penny  each,  and  the  negro  departed  on  his 
errand.  As  he  widened  his  distance  from  us,  a  shadow  stole  over  the 
features  of  the  Arab  youth,  who  '  looked  not  lovingly '  on  his  retreat ; 
and  be  presently  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as  if  communing  with 
himself :  '  My  God  I  s'pose  be  no  come  back  I ' 

*  What 's  that  you  say  ?'  cried  T,  laughing. 

'  Me  no  know,'  he  replied,  joining  in  the  laugh,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  like  a  Frenchman : '  Slave  man  — s'pose  he  no  hungry^e  come 
back  ;  s'pose  he  hungry,  he  eat  cocoa-nut  —  he  run  away  —  all  same ! ' 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  sable  friend  could  not  have  been  hungry,  grant- 
ing Mahomet's  logic  to  be  correct,  for  he  soon  returned  with  three  fine 
cocoa-nuts,  which  the  latter  proceeded  to  open  forthwith  by  knocking  off 
.the  top. 

'  Why  do  n't  you  bore  the  eyes  1 '  asked  I. 

*  No  Arab  fashion ;  American  man  other  fashion ;  Arab  man  other 
fashion — all  same  1' 

' Follow  me,'  said  Mahomet,  after  we  had  rested  a  while;  '  you  have 
something  more  to  see :  behold  the  slave-market  I ' 

And  I  raised  my  eyes  in  wonder,  for  the  place  seemed  fitter  for  the 
ministering  office  of  angels  than  the  fell  deeds  of  man  I  The  carpet  at 
my  feet  was  enamelled  with  flowers ;  over-bead,  the  branches  of  the  mango 
were  interwoven  with  those  of  the  pomegranate ;  here  and  there,  birds 
of  golden  and  scarlet  plumage  flitted  merrily  to  and  fro ;  and  on  all  sides, 
and  from  all  quarters,  the  stirring  whoop  and  wild  halloo  of  the  Arab  and 
Hindoo  youths  at  play,  broke  tbe  stillness  of  the  evening  air.  The  buyere 
and  sellers  were  of  all  nations,  and  of  every  religious  denomination ;  tbe 
slaves  of  but  one :  the  luckless  race  of  Ham,  worshippers  of  tbe  Fetish 
tree.  Among  these  was  an  aged  woman,  blear-eyed  and  deformed ;  and 
by  her  side  a  litUe  girl,  tbe  child  of  her  old  age:  and  passionately  tbe 
poor  mother  strained  her  darling  to  her  breast,  and  sadly  and  wistfully 
she  looked  upon  the  childish  face  she  ne'er  might  gaze  on  more,  for  well 
she  knew  that  this  was  their  last  meeting  upon  earth.  I  approached,  and 
fain  would  I  have  spoken  to  her  words  of  kindness  and  encouragement ; 
but  as  I  drew  near,  her  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  held  my  peace,  for  I  saw 
'  that  her  grief  was  very  great,'  such  as  no  mortal  might  assuage.  Just 
then  an  .Arab  stalked  insolently  before  me,  and  after  examining  the  child's 
teeth,  and  coarsely  feeling  her  limbs,  as  a  jockey  examines  a  horse,  he 
threw  his  cane  to  a  little  distance,  and  bade  her,  as  one  bids  a  dog,  to 
'  go  and  fetch ;'  to  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  to  him;  and  so  having  satisfied 
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himself  that  she  was  soand  and  active :  *  How  much  dost  thou  ask  for 
the  slave  ? '  he  demanded  of  her  master ;  and  after  some  bargaining,  he 
'covenanted  with  him '  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  and  went  his  way,  taking 
the  girl  with  him.  The  voices  of  the  almuedens  now  greeted  my  ears  for 
the  second  time ;  and  again  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  looking  toward 
the  '  holy  city,'  prostrated  themselves  on  the  earth ;  the  Parsee,  too, 
knelt  as,  with  arms  outstretched,  and  body  inclining  slightly  forward,  he 
fixed  his  ardent  gaze  on  the  expiring  orb  of  day ;  the  Hindoo,  laving  his 
hands  and  face  in  water  brought  from  the  sacred  Ganges,  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva ;  while  the  Catholic  and  the  Buddh 
ist,  counting  their  prayers  upon  their  respective  rosaries,  chanted  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving — this  to  Gaudama,  that  to  the  Virgin:  'Ave 
Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer.'  A  Protestant  and  a  Jew  stood  a  little 
apart:  the  one  called  upon  Jesus;  the  other  upon  Moses  and  Fatlier 
Abraham ;  and  both  thanked  God  in  their  hearts  '  that  they  were  like 
none  of  these  I '  And  so,  under  different  forms  and  with  various  cere- 
monies, Jew,  Christian,  and  Gentile  scrupled  not  with  one  ac<^rd  to 
invoke  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  their  heads,  and  they  had  but  just 
executed  the  decrees  of  hell  I 

The  captive,  the  while,  stood  conversing  among  them,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
steadfastly  on  the  receding  figure  of  her  little  girl.  Her  *  soul  was  exceed- 
ing sorrowful,  even  unto  death.'  She  uttered  no  groan,  she  shed  no  tear ; 
the  heart  of  the  negress  was  broken  1 

'  Come,'  said  my  mess-mate,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  awaking 
me  from  a  revery  into  which  I  had  fallen ;  '  it  is  time  to  return  to  our 
vessel.'  So,  bidding  Mahomet  'good-night,'  we  departed:  and  thus 
ended  my  wanderings  in  Zanzibar. 


DREAM      OF      THE      DEMOS. 
*  Das  Volk  8teht  auf,  der  Sturm  brlcht  los.* 


Ye  have  had  a  brave  time  of  it^  kings  of  the  earth  I 

Since  Goo  first  put  purple  to  clay, 
And,  dying,  transmitted  his  wisdom  and  worth 
To  Magoo,  entitled  by  virtue  and  birth 

To  lord  it  the  right  royal  way. 

And  by  craft  yeVe  maintained  what  bluflf  daring  began. 

Your  grasp  on  the  fairest  and  best ; 
Consuming  the  cates,  and  commending  the  bran 
To  your  equals  in  all  that  is  noblest  in  man, 

Ab  your  consciences  needs  must  attest 

We  are  told  that  of  old  there  was  one  of  your  line 

So  proud  of  his  pomp  in  the  east> 
That  ne  deemed  himself  worthy  of  homage  divine, 
Till  the  Lord  turned  him  out  to  eat  grass  with  the  kine. 

And  grow  a  respectable  beast. 
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Perhaps,  by  the  year  Nineteen  Hundred  or  so, 

We  IXemos  may  come  to  such  pass 
As  to  rise  and  bid  Messieurs  Divine  Right  and  Co^ 
Czar»  Bourbon,  Braganza,  Guelph,  Hapsburg,  all  go, 

like  the  great  king  aforesaio,  to  grass. 

Then  'T^tat,  c*est  moi,'  shall  be  M'^tat,  c'est  nou?/ 

The  dictum  reversed  for  the  nonce : 
Haying  had  quite  enough  of  grand  units  like  you, 
We  fain  would  just  see  how  King  Miluon  will  do, 

Both  as  sovereign  and  subject  at  once. 
New-York,  1853.  w  P  P 


THE  NOON-TIDE  GUN  AT  THE  PALAIS  ROYAL. 

The  san  is  the  symbol  of  utilitarianism  ;  the  moon  that  of  romance. 
It  is  the  blazing  light  of  the  present  age  of  rail-way  and  telegraph,  com- 
pared with  the  clear-obscure  of  the  past  age  of  stage-coaches  and  chiv> 
airy.  But,  as  that  very  clear-obscure  is,  in  itself,  a  material  element  of 
the  arspoetiea,  it  is  but  right  and  natural  that  the  moon  should  continue 
to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  all  that  constitutes  romance :  and  certainly,  she 
?ia8  contrived  to  appropriate  to  herself  a  pretty  good  share  of  all  the 
compliments,  oaths,  and  epithets  that  have  been  lavished  from  any  date 
you  please  up  to  the  present  The  chaste  moon,  the  yellow  moon,  the 
silver  moon,  the  new  moon,  the  fall  moon,  the  homed  moon,  the  harvest 
moon,  the  May  moon,  the  crescent  moon, '  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon 
I  swear;'  (Shakspeare :)  *the  Devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief;'  (Byron.) 
Her  nomenclature  is  endless :  great  is  the  countenance  afforded  by  her  to 
the  lover  and  the  poet ;  and  this,  coupled  with  a  certain  quiet  mystery 
which  enshrouds  her,  has  rendered  her  immensely  popular  with  the  con- 
templative. But  the  practical  man  of  progress  says  :  *  Give  me  the  sun ; 
the  matter-o'-fact,  work-a-day  sun.'  Perhaps  the  practical  man  of  progress 
is  right  An  excellent  authority  states  that  the  moon  was  caught  *  sleep- 
ing upon  a  bank  at  Belmont,  over  the  water  from  bridge-linked  Venice.' 
Probably  the  bank  at  Belmont  was  robbed  that  very  night  But  who 
ever  heard  of  a  bank  being  robbed  while  the  sun  was  up  and  watehing 
it  ?  No  body.  He  is  the  Chief  of  Police,  is  the  sun ;  and  although  his 
epithets  may  be  few,  and  some  of  them  the  reverse  of  flattering  — 
Coleridge,  for  instance,  calls  him  *  the  bloody  sun' — yet  even  as  old  Sol 
Phcebus,  the  tanner,  has  he  acquired  an  undying  reputation.  Jack-of-all- 
traues,  from  hatohiug  e^g  of  *  plumed  estridge'  in  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  to  breaking  up  me  ice-riveted  lakes  of  the  polar  regions;  from 
lighting  up  thejlandscape  of  Italy  in  tones  but  feebly  to  be  imitated  even 
by  a  Claude,  to  knocking  off  in  less  than  two  minutes  a  family-group  of 
yourself,  your  wife,  and  your  seven  blessed  babes,  with  a  truth  not  to  be 
touched  even  by  a  Vandyke.  Great  master  of  chiar'oscuro  !  But  police- 
man, tanner,  incubator,  engineer,  artist,  and  arlillery-man,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  phases  under  which  the  versatile,  work-a-day  sun  runs  daily  his 
career  of  ages.    At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  do  with  him  in 
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his  military  capacity.  As  an  artist  he  partly  owes  his  reputation  to  a 
Frenchman,  the  late  ingenious  Daguerre,  who  first  employed  him  upon 
the  lucrative  branch  of  portraits ;  and  it  is  in  the  French  service,  also,  that 
he  daily  takes  up  his  position  as  an  artillery-man  in  the  Palais  Eoyal. 
Let  us  draw  upon  the  French,  then,  for  a  few  words  respecting  his  military 
career,  some  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Nouveau  Tableau  ae 
Paris. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  there  stands  a  small  cannon,  mount- 
ed upon  a  pedestal.  Over  the  touch-hole  of  this  gun  a  buming-elass  is 
placed,  so  regulated  as  to  give  fire  the  moment  the  sun  reaches  the  me- 
ridian —  a  service  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  counted  on  when  the 
sun  chooses  to  shine ;  so  that  he  is,  literally,  a  volunteer  artillery-man, 
and,  like  most  volunteers,  comes  or  stays  away,  just  as  he  pleases. 

On  a  bright  morning,  this  garden  is  a  place  of  very  general  resort. 
People  go  there  to  read  the  newspapers,  which  you  can  hire  at  the  pavil- 
ions that  ^tand  at  either  end  of  the  garden.  You  can  get  a  chair  there, 
too,  and  place  it  to  suit  your  convenience ;  or  you  may  read  standing  up 
or  walking  about,  if  you  like  it  better ;  but  you  must  pay  for  the  chair 
all  the  same.  As  noon  is  drawing  on,  if  the  sun  shines  out,  people  begin 
to  throng  round  the  gun,  waiting  for  his  report  on  the  time  of  day.  One 
gentleman  there  looks  very  much  interested  indeed.  Probably  he  does 
not  possess  a  watch,  and  depends,  therefore,  on  the  gun  for  a  time-piece. 
That  stout  individual  has  a  watch,  though,  stout  like  himself^  and  nearly 
the  size  of  an  average  warming-pan ;  and  with  this  in  one  hand,  and 
the  key  in  the  other,  he  stands  ready  to  set  it  to  a  second,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  state  with  confidence,  *  I  am  with  the  gun,'  which,  in  this  case, 
is  equivalent  to  being  with  the  sun. 

Yonder  waits  a  country-gentleman,  who  has  never  seen  the  sun  in  his 
artillery-uniform,  but  has  determined  to  enjoy  the  sight  during  his  pre- 
sent visit  to  the  great  city.  This  is  the  fourUi  time  he  has  come  to  the 
garden  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  weather  has  been  cloudy,  and  the  gun- 
ner was  not  at  his  post  On  every  one  of  these  occasions  he  has  forwarded 
a  dispatch  to  his  wife  in  the  country,  stating  that  the  sun  had  missed 
fire;  upon  which  she  answer  makes:  *If  that's  all  you  want  to  see  in 
Paris,  I  think  the  sooner  you  come  home,  the  better ;  the  old  sun-dial  in 
our  garden  never  misses  fire.'  But  brighter  days  come  at  last,  and  our 
cimntry-gentleman  rushes  once  more  to  the  garden,  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  being  able,  this  time,  to  obtain  matter  for  a  more  encouraging 
dispatch  to  his  wife. 

mw  come  the  gamins^  closing  about  the  gun ;  gentlemen,  for  the 
most  part,  to  whom  the  time  of  day  must  be  a  matter  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence, but  who  hke  to  hear  a  cannon  go  off,  simply  because  it  makes 
a  noise. 

Next  swagger  in  some  of  the  men  about  town ;  walking  gentlemen, 
who  follow  no  particular  occupation,  but  who  enter  the  garden  by  chance, 
and  remain  until  gun-fire,  because  they  want  something  to  distract  them. 
Perhaps  they  think,  also,  that  time  may  be  killed  by  a  cannon-shot 

Lastly  fiock  in  the  nursery-maids,  with  their  young  charges.  '  Young 
Harry  with  his  beaver  on '  insists  upon  getting  as  near  the  gun  as  possi- 
ble, because  papa  says  the  smell  of  powder  will  make  a  soldier  of  him ; 
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while  little  Mademoisello  Louise  wants  to  run  away,  and  pulls  her  bonne 
by  the  skirt,  to  keep  her  from  going  near  the  nasty  great  cannon.  But 
Jeannette,  the  honne^  magnetized  by  the  basilisk  eye  of  a  trooper  in  the 
crowd,  stands  her  ground,  and  says,  as  she  administers  a  wholesome 
shake  to  little  missy  :  *  We  must  stay  here,  because  people  must  n't  be 
cowards ;  and  beside,  when  the  gun  shoots  o£f,  there  is  no  more  fear  of 
thieves  nor  nothing.'  Just  as  Jeannette  has  arrived  at  this  logical  con- 
clusion, the  gentlemen  who  do  a  conveyancing  business  in  watches,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  snuff-boxes,  and  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  professional  abilities,  enter  the  garden,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd 
assembled  about  the  gun. 

The  moment  arrives;  every  body  is  on  tip-toe;  and  just  as  every 
body  is  about  to  give  it  up,  bang  I  goes  the  gun.  Then  the  gamins  jump 
and  shout  for  joy ;  and  the  stout  gentleman  who  has  his  watch  out  re- 
turns it  complacently  to  his  large  fob,  and  smiles  with  satisfaction  as  he 
says  to  himself:  *  Just  with  the  gun :  I  have  the  sun  in  my  pocket' 

A  fat  old  lady  who  is  passing  through  the  garden  with  her  poodle, 
never  thinking  about  the  time  of  day,  starts  wi&  a  shriek,  and  cries  in 
faltering  accents :  *  Heaven  preserve  us  1  what  on  earth  can  that  be ! ' 
The  poodle  'yells,  and  runs  a  short  way  with  his  tail  down :  then  stops 
short,  out  of  wind,  and  barks  wheezily  at  himself  for  being  such  a  fooL 

A  cynical-looking  elderly  gentleman  turns,  pulls  out  an  ancient  chro- 
nometer of  the  fashion  known  as  'Nuremburg  Eggs,'  and  finding  it 
about  ten  minutes  slow,  makes  a  face  up  at  the  sl^,  and  says:  *How 
fast  the  sun  ia  to-day  1 ' 

Look  at  Jeannette,  the  pretty  nursery-maid,  who  insisted  upon  remain- 
ing near  the  great  gun  with  her  little  charge.  She  is  so  intent  upon  the 
shot,  or  upon  that  basilisk  of  a  trooper,  that  she  is  quite  insensible  to  the 
neigbborjy  attentions  of  a  chevalier  who  has  just  helped  himself  to  her 
pocket-handkerchief;  and  so  she  leads  the  children  away,  saying:  *  Ha  ! 
ha !  that  was  a  fine  shot.  I  hope  you  a'  n't  afraid  of  thieves  nor  nothing 
after  that ! ' 
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B   . 


'Tis  mid  night  hour :  the  world  in  sleep 

Is  gently  borne  through  emptj  space, 
"Whilst  I  a  restless  vigil  keep, 

Still  haunted  by  thy  face. 
But,  dear  one,  rest,  and  dream  that  we 

Are  arm-in-arm  in  yonder  grove. 
Whilst  I  am  whispering  low  to  thee 

My  simple  tale  of  loye  I 

Tis  mid-night  hour:  the  breezes  sigh ; 

The  rippling  stream  glides  smooth  along. 
And  seems  to  murmur  sweet  reply, 

To  cheer  my  lonely  song. 
Then,  dear  one,  rest,  and  dream  that  we 

Are  arm-in-arm  in  yonder  grove, 
Whilst  I  am  whispering  low  to  thee 

My  simple  tale  of  love ! 
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stanzas:      life's      course. 
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The  bubbles  on  the  river's  breast, 
As  light  they  float  upon  the  tide, 

Now  tranquil  on  her  bosom  rest, 

And  now  are  tossed  from  side  to  side ; 

Yet  with  a  silent,  ceaseless  motion. 

Are  Jborne  toward  the  distant  ocean. 

II. 

80,  on  the  mighty  stream  of  Time, 

Though  oft  we  glide  in  tranquil  course. 
Or  idly  on  its  heaving  breast 

Are  driven  by  the  breeze's  force, 
With  silent^  ceaseless  flow  are  we 
Borne  on  toward  Eternity ! 


HARTFORD      IN      THE      OLDEN      TIME.* 


a  T       •  C  Jl  VA. 


All  books,  like  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  the  living  and  the  dead;  into  those  which,  at 
their  birth,  became  *Uving  souls'  by  the  inspiration  of  their  creators,  and 
those  —  the  far  greater  number  —  that  have  nothing  but  a  'name  to 
live,'  without  a  solitary  spark  of  inherent  vitality,  and  incapable  even  of 
galvanic  life ;  mere  mummy-forms,  appearing  above  ground  only  to  bur- 
den the  earth  with  their  presence,  when  they  ought  rather  to  be  quietly 
sleeping  in  their  proper  place  below  it  Truth  compels  us  unwillingly  to 
say,  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  books  of  history  belong  to  this 
latter  class.  Hitherto,  Dr.  Dryasdust  has  been  suffered  to  stand  as  the 
representative  of  the  great  body  of  historical  writers  and  antiquaries, 
and  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  yield  his  place  to  a  more  genial  successor. 
We  can  discover  no  valid  reason  for  the  common  dryness  and  dusty  dead- 
ness  of  historical  literature.  It  is  not  evident  to  us  that  even  a  genealo- 
gical tree,  for  example,  should  so  uniformly  stand  a  sapless  congeries  of 
naked  branches,  with  neither  leaf,  nor  flower,  nor  fruit,  save  always  a 
gaper-sufficient  quantity  of  dates,  very  hard  and  very  dry,  and  not  easily 
digestible  by  the  most '  eupeptic '  intellectual  stomach.  The  historian, 
assuming  as  he  does  the  office  of  Recording  Angel,  should  go  farther 

♦  Harttord  iw  thb  Olden  Timi  :    Its  First  Thirty  Years.    By  Scmva.    Edited  by 
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still,  and  borrow  some  little  power,  at  least,  from  the  Angel  of  Resui^ 
rection ;  so  that  when  he  blows  his  trumpet,  the  dead  millions  of  the 
past  shall  Be  made  to  rise  again  and  march  visibly  before  us ;  not  bloodless 
and  bodiless  phantoms ;  not  sheeted  ghosts,  nor  bandaged  mummies ; 
but  real,  personal,  living,  breathing,  acting  men,  conquered  from  the 
grave's  oblivion,  and  bom  again  into  historic  life,  years,  centuries,  and 
perhaps  millenniums  after  their  toughest  bones  have  mouldered. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  book  before  us,  of  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  give  some  account — this  History  of  Hartford's  First 
Thirty  Years  —  no  one  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  *  vital  in 
eyery  part ; '  full,  even  to  overflowing,  of  rich  intellectual  life.  Were  it 
not  for  the  manly  force  of  thought  and  utterance  which  stamps  itself  on 
every  page,  its  exuberant  vitality  would  vividly  remind  us  of  the  romp- 
ing, frolicking,  rioting  gambols  of  a  child ;  sudi  a  child  as  we  sometimes 
see,  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  constantly  expressing  its  vital 
power  in  all  possible  forms  of  strength  and  gracefulness.  But  we  shall 
by  and  by  speak  more  particularly  of  the  '  interior  life '  of  this  volume. 
For  the  present,  let  us  give  the  history  of  its  origin,  together  with  a  jusi 
word  or  two  regarding  its  external  aspect 

The  several  chapters  which  compose  the  book  appeared  originally  as 
articles  in  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant^  with  the  signature  of  *  SciSVA ; ' 
the  significance  of  which  name  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  remember 
the  Fpistle  of  Horace,  ^Ad  SeoBvam,^  We  betray  no  confidence,  for  the 
fact  is  generally  known,  when  we  add  that  *  Scseva '  is  the  nominal  repre> 
sentative  of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Stuart,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  abundant  leisure  to  historic  researches ;  incited  thereunto,  perhaps, 
by  the  circumstance  that  upon  his  grounds  and  beneath  his  windows 
stands  the  famous  '  Charter  Oak,'  that  noble  tree  which,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  held  fruit  within  its  old  gnarled  body  far  richer  than  that 
which  the  *  Koyal  Oak '  of  England  once  hid  among  its  branches. 

These  articles,  as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time,  were  received  with 
interest  and  admiration  by  all  intelligent  readera ;  and  as  the  series  drew 
near  its  dose,  a  general  prayer  was  uttered  (the  muse  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey 
adding  her  poetic  petition)  that  the  author  would  gather  them  up  and 
reproduce  them  in  the  permanent  form  of  a  book.  Mr.  Stuart  did  not 
hold  himself  at  liberty  to  refuse  a  request  so  just  and  so  earnestly  urged ; 
and  taking  to  himself  an  editor,  W.  M.  B.  Hartley,  Esq.,  the  book  in 
due  Ume  made  its  appearance.  Editor  Hartlev,  we  must  say  in  passing, 
has  performed  his  part  of  the  task  well.  He  has  contributed  a  graceful 
and  appropriate  preface,  a  few  notes  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  we 
are  also  informed  that  its  graphic  illustrations  were  all  engraved  from 
original  sketches  by  his  practised  pencil. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  a  beautiful  spirit  beautifully  embodied ; 
and  if  the  internal  matter  is  worthy  to  be  so  clothed  upon,  we  experience 
a  certain  esthetic  delight  whenever  the  vision  of  fine,  white  paper,  clear 
type,  and  tasteful  decorations  generally,  greets  our  eyes  in  the  shape  of  a 
book.  For  the  credit  of  our  friends  and  towns-men,  F.  A.  Brown,  the 
publisher,  and  Case,  Tiffany  and  Company,  the  printers,  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  few  books  have  ever  appeared  from  the  press  in  this  country, 
conceived  in  better  taste,  and  executed  with  more  perfect  success,  than 
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Stuart's  History  of  Hartford.    This  is  high  praise  indeed,  but  no  compe- 
tent critic  will  pronounce  it  at  all  extravagant 

Betuming  to  the  matter  of  the  volume,  it  is  possible  that  some  will 
object  to  the  peculiar  style  in  which  it  is  written,  as  below  the  dignity  of 
history ;  or  if  not  below,  then  at  least  on  one  side  of  it  But  in  adopt- 
ing this  somewhat  fantastic  dress,  this  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors, 
wherein  to  clothe  his  thoughts,  the  author  did  not  act  out  of  mere  eccen- 
tricity or  caprice.  The  first  necessity,  as  well  as  the  highest  merit  of  all 
writers,  is  to  be  read  ;  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  well  aware  that  to  secure  this 
result,  something  more  was  needed  in  the  present  case,  than  the  stately, 
solemn,  respectable  march  of  the  historic  pen.  Respectability,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  very  apt  to  be  dull  in  literature  as  elsewhere.  Hence  the 
free  and  fearless  caracoling  of  ScsBva;  sometimes  extravagant,  perhaps, 
bat  never  ungraceful ;  and  the  more  readily  pardonable,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
careful,  in  all  his  prancings  and  curvetings,  not  to  leave  ^e  firm  foundation 
of  fact  Articles  written,  as  these  were,  for  a  daily  paper,  must  have  some- 
thing in  them  to  seize  and  fix  the  roving  eyes  of  newspaper-readers,  a 
class  of  persons  not  greatly  distinguished  for  pataent  study  of  the  more 
profound  productions  of  literature.  For  ourselves,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
book  as  it  is,  and  have  no  desire  to  indulge  in  critical  comment  We 
most  be  allowed,  however,  to  express  some  slight  dissatisfaction  with  its 
super-abundance  of  classical  quotation  and  allusion.  This  doubtless  shows 
the  extensive  reading  and  tenacious  memory  of  the  writer ;  but  a  mind  so 
rich  in  original  wealth  as  his,  had  no  need  to  adorn  its  works  so  lavishly 
with  poetic  garlands,  woven  by  the  hands  of  othera. 

Mr.  Stuart's  volume  is  substantially  much  more  than  it  claims  to  be. 
He  calls  it  the  history  of  a  town  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  the  history  of  a  State, 
during  the  period  which  he  embraces ;  since  at  that  time  Hartford  was 
Connecticut  in  a  more  perfect  sense  than  Paris  m  France.  We  have  long 
needed  a  new  history  of  C!onnecticut,  for  the  tedious  Trumbull  is  not 
readable  by  the  present  generation,  and  in  the  volume  before  us  we  have 
a  most  valuable  contribution  toward  such  a  work.  Might  we  whisper  a 
word  of  counsel  in  Mr.  Stuart's  ear,  we  would  say,  '  Friend,  go  up 
higher;  let  your  pen  take  a  wider  sweep;  let  your  *  Thirty  Years ' 
become  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  give  us  what  we  so  much  want,  a 
complete  history  of  our  native  State.' 

The  great  merit  of  this  book,  in  our  eyes,  is  its  life-like  presentation, 
not  only  of  the  acta  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut,  but  of  the  men  them- 
selves. Noble  mdn  they  were,  the  flower  of  the  New-England  colonists, 
uniting  with  the  rigid  Puritan  virtues,  broader  and  more  liberal  views  of 
public  policy  than  characterized  the  majority  of  their  brethren.  In 
Connecticut,  church-membership  was  never  made  the  eine  qua  non  of 
citizenship;  Connecticut  was  wholly  free  from  the  great  stain  of  religious 
persecution  ;  we  wish  we  could  also  say,  as  Trumbull  does,  that  Connect- 
icut murdered  no  witches ;  but  the  accurate  Kingsley  has  discovered  two 
cases  of  the  kind,  and  the  iournal  of  Gofie,  the  regicide,  as  quoted  by 
Hutchinson,  alludes  to  another.  Such  men  as  these  deserve  not  simply 
an  annalist,  but  a  true  historian,  and  in  our  author  they  have  found  the 
very  man.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  painter.  He  belongs  to  that  highest  class  of 
artists  who  need  no  brush  nor  canvas  for  their  pictures.    His  book  has 
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oonstantly  recalled  to  us  that  only  epic  poem  of  our  age,  or  rather  that 
grand  historical  painting,  by  Carfjle,  which  he  calls  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Under  the  magic  touch  of  his  pen  —  a  mightier  wand 
than  witch  or  wizard  ever  yet  wielded — the  graves  of  two  centuries  give 
up  their  dead,  and  the  men  that  lay  therein  repeat  for  us  the  heroic 
parts  they  acted  long  ago.  Let  us  now  venture  a  rapid  outline-sketch 
of  Scasva^B  historic  pictures. 

First  of  all,  he  shows  us  a  company  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
numbering  about  one  hundred  souls,  on  the  march  from  their  old  homes 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  the  Promised  Land  by  the  river  Connecti- 
cut The  chief  fathers  of  the  expedition.  Hooker,  Haynes,  Stone  and  others, 
are  pictured  with  a  glowing  yet  discriminating  hand ;  and  we  seem  to 
see,  in  bodily  presence  before  us,  the  whole  company,  as  they  slowly  ad- 
vance, step  by  step,  through  the  wilderness,  over  the  same  ground  where 
now  ih^  '  iron  horse '  madly  rushes  with  his  thundering  train,  achieving 
in  a  single  hour  what  to  them  was  a  four  days'  journey.  Their  toilsome 
progress,  with  all  its  detail  of  peril  and  difficulty,  is  vividly  painted,  till 
they  reach  at  last  that  beautiful  river  on  whose  banks  they  are  henceforth 
to  live,  and,  when  their  work  on  earth  is  done,  to  die. 

Next  comes  a  picture  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  as  it  lay  in  its  wild, 
native  beauty,  before  the  charmed  eyes  of  the  colonizing  band.  It  is  June, 
the  most  magnificent  month  of  all  the  year.  At  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, the  calm  waters  of  the  river  wind  their  silver  way.  Beneath  its 
waves,  the  sturgeon,  the  salmon,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  smaller  fish  are 
playing ;  the  wild-goose,  the  wild-duck,  and  numerous  other  fowl  that 
love  the  water  are  sporting  on  its  surfitce,  intermixed  with  such  aquatic 
animals  as  the  otter,  the  beiaver,  the  mink,  and  the  musk-rat  The  fires  of 
the  Indian  have  swept  the  trees  from  its  banks,  leaving  long  reaches  of 
open  meadow- land,  rich  with  the  alluvial  deposit  of  centuries ;  but  back 
upon  all  the  hills,  the  primeval  forest  still  frowns  in  its  deep,  grand  gloom. 
Natural  fruits  burden  the  trees,  and  nuts  of  all  kinds  proper  for  &e  soil 
and  climate  are  abundant  Roots  and  herbs,  for  esculent  and  medicinal 
use,  are  scattered  all  around.  Wild  game ;  the  bear,  the  moose,  the  deer, 
the  turkey,  the  partridge,  the  quail,  and  pigeons  in  clouds  that  hide  the 
sun,  assure  the  pioneers  that  if  their  chosen  land  flows  not  with  milk  and 
honey,  they  nevertheless  need  fear  no  want  of  more  substantial  food. 
And,  master  still  of  what  is  so  soon  to  pass  away  from  him  for  ever,  the 
Red  Man  wanders  through  the  forest  and  paddles  his  light  canoe  upon 
the  stream  ;  absorbed,  like  a  child,  in  the  present,  and  happily  ignorant 
of  the  dark  future  before  him. 

Of  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  disposition  of  it,  and  the  general 
plan  of  the  new  town,  we  need  not  speak,  except  to  state  the  gratifying 
fact  that  the  land  wca  purchased  of  the  aboriginal  owners ;  though  the 
*■  consideration '  which  they  received  does  not  appear.  But  at  this  point 
of  the  history,  a  note  is  interposed  relating  to  '  Black  Governors  of  Con* 
necticut,'  which  demands  a  passing  remark. 

From  a  period  anterior  to  the  Revolution  down  to  1820  or  there- 
about, it  was  the  custom  of  the  colored  people  of  Connecticut  annually 
to  elect  one  of  theii  number  as  the  occupant  of  a  supposiUtious  guberna- 
torial chair.    In  the  mode  of  election,  in  the  subsequent  public  parade, 
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and  in  other  imitable  matters,  the  example  of  the  whites  was  closely 
followed.  The  authority  of  the  black  governor  was  of  course  exclusively 
of  the  moral  kind,  derived  from  the  lex  non  scripta ;  but  this  circum- 
stance seems  not  to  have  weakened  its  force,  or  interfered  with  its  exercise. 
*He  settled  all  grave  disputes  in  the  last  resort ;  questioned  conduct,  and 
imposed  penalties  and  punishments  sometimes  for  vice  or  misconduct' 
It  IS  added  that  he  was  '  obeyed  almost  implicitly.' 

We  are  next  presented  with  an  accurate  map  of  the  town  of  Hartr 
ford,  as  it  appeared  in  1640,  wherein  are  given  the  house  and  lot  of  each 
individual  settler,  together  with  the  various  streets  and  thorough&res ; 
and  then  follows  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  dvil,  religious,  and 
military  organization  of  the  colony.  This  organization  was  purely  demo- 
cratic, both  in  church  and  state.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  consti- 
tution of  Connecticut,  adopted  in  1639,  quietly  assumed  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  framed.  There  is  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  paren^country.  There  is  no  hint  to  indicate  that  they 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  government  beyond  their  own,  to 
which  they  might  possibly  be  expected  to  render  the  obedience  of  sub- 
jects. In  thus  planting  themselves  upon  independent  ground,  the  colo- 
nists doubtless  felt  themselves  secure  by  their  distance  Irom  the  centra] 
seat  of  English  power,  and  by  their  own  obscurity. 

A  glimpse  at  the  *  first  burying-ground '  is  followed  by  an  antiquarian 
research  after  the  origin  of  the  name,  Hartford,  and  the  invention  of  a 
coat-of-arms  for  the  city.  Mr.  Stuart  shows  himself  familiar  with  the 
science  of  heraldry,  and  he  seems  to  take  pride,  not  without  cause,  at  the 
success  of  his  effort  in  this  direction.  On  a  heart-shaped  shield  he  has 
pictured  a  beautiful  river  with  its  fertile  banks,  which  a  noble  hart  is 
fording.  At  the  base  is  a  grape-vine  bearing  fruit;  the  crest  is  an 
American  eagle  with  its  wings  displayed,  and  the  motto  reads  :  ^Post 
nubila  Phoebus,^  The  citizens  of  Hartford  have  shown  their  apprecia- 
tive sense  of  the  invention,  by  adopting  the  device  for  the  City  Seal.  In 
illustration  of  the  author's  style,  we  must  quote  a  page  or  two,  at  this 
point  of  progress : 

*Thb  motto,  *FoH  wuhUa  PhoBibtu*—'we  can  speak  of  it  freely,  as  we  did  not  origin* 
ate,  but  only  newlj  applied  it  —  is  it  not  rich/poetical,  sublime  in  meaning^  How 
true  as  to  Hiartford  in  toe  past,  historicalljl  aow  applicable  in  all  timel  The  Old 
World  darklj  oppressed  our  settlers  ere  thej  left  their  home  across  the  seas ;  the  New 
World  set  them  free  I  4f^er  the  douda^  the  9uni  Cold  and  famine  frustrated  their 
first  attempts  at  settlement;  their  n<vct  succeeded.  After  the  clouds,  the  sun  I  The 
startled,  rmdictiTe  savages  of  our  coast  threatened  them  earlj  with  destruction,  but 
thej  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind :  and  down  in  the  stream  of  time,  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  were  again  and  often  brandished  for  the  destruction 
of  our  town,  but  the  glimmer  of  these  savage  weapons  faded  in  the  superior  flash  of 
the  pistol  and  the  gleam  of  the  pike.  Af^^  the  cUntdSf  the  sun !  The  soil  our  early 
towns-men  tilled,  forgot,  at  times,  to  yield  its  increase ;  cold  and  rain  stifled  their  seeds 
and  fruits ;  but  the  friendly  Indians  around  them,  and  far  at  the  sources  of  the  Con> 
necticut,  husbanded  their  stock,  and  made  the  pale  man's  face  of  famine  to  smile.  Aft^ 
tke  dofids.  the  sun/  The  Butch  vexed  them  from  the  Point ;  intruded  on  their  lands: 
attempted  at  times  to  seize  the  fort  which  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  floatea 
their  commerce  ;  but  seauestration  made  the  Point  peaceful,  and  bold  hearts  and  a  little 
ordnance  preserved  the  tort  4fter  the  clovds,  the  sun  !  A  tyrant  attempted  to  seize 
and  destroy  a  charter  that  protected  their  township :  the  instrument  was  hid  triumph- 
antly in  an  oak.  Aft€r  ike  clouds,  the  sun  /  A  mmion  of  the  Buke  of  York  attempted 
in  our  own  Main-street  to  usurp  the  command  of  our  train-band,  but  fled  ingloriously 
away,  '  dumbed '  and  deafened  by  the  drums  and  menaces  of  its  brave  commander. 
j^ier  the  clouds,  the  sun  I    French  power  severely  annoyed  our  towns-men  in  common 
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with  all  English  colonists,  bat  it  was  annihilated  in  the  Ifew  World,  at  the  bastions  of 
Louisburgh.  After  the  ctouda,  the  sun !  Again  and  often,  subsequently,  the  hand  of 
British  tyranny  lay  heavy  and  sore  upon  our  town  liberty:  in  common  with  sister 
towns,  we  triumphantly  threw  off  its  pressure.  After  the  doudSf  the  sun  !  Toil,  diffi- 
culty, peril,  disappointments,  occasionally  despair  even  —  the  lot  of  all  conununities — 
have  at  ▼ariont  ttmes  encompassed  the  path  or  our  town  on  its  journey  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  yuArs:  but  thev  have  seldom  long  embarrassed,  never  choked  our  pro- 
gress. From  about  two  hunared,  we  are  now  eighteen  thousand  souls.  From  a  few 
colonial  thousand  poudds'  worth  of  property,  we  nave  now  our  millions.  From  a  little 
commerce  in  skins,  now  a  commerce  various  almost  as  human  wants,  whose  merchan- 
dise, in  heaps  almost  colossal,  stares  us  dailv  in  the  fiice  upon  our  wharves,  in  our 
vessels,  or  in  our  ware-houses,  our  d{;p6ts,  and  our  cars.  Instead  of  struggling  against 
forei^  foes  for  life  and  a  hvelihood,  we  are  now  dandling  in  the  lap  of  peace,  and 
nursmg  the  useful  arts.    Instead  of  want,  we  have  abundance. 

'The  'hope  deferred'  of  our  first  settlers,  is  the  hope  fulfilled,  and  still  fulfilling,  of 
our  own  day.  Their  wilderness  aspirations  are  our  present  garden  enjoyments.  Though 
thus,  in  the  past,  skies  have  been  at  intervals  dark,  and  tempests  have  lowered,  and  ue 
elements  burst  in  storm,  yet  day  has  been  sure  to  break  clear,  peaceful,  and  radiant ; 
and  so,  in  spite  of  all  temporary  obstructions,  if  we  but  act  well  our  part,  will  continue 
to  break,  lone  as  time  on  earth,  immortal  as  hope,  and  sure  as  the  goodness  of 
Hbavbn!    Afierihedoud8,ihe9Wfhl    Let  us  thank  God  and  be  happy ! ' 

We  need  not  repeat  what  is  said  of  the  municipal  and  judicial  organi* 
zation  of  the  town  in  the  two  following  chapters,  but  we  must  pause  a  ^ 
moment  over  its  military  history  at  this  period ;  including,  as  it  does,  the 
brief  but  terrible  conflict  with  the  powerful  and  ferociojis  Pequods. 
Never  did  the  latter  portion  of  Jean  Paul's  dictum,  'Nature  forces  on  our 
heart  a  Creator  ;  History  a  Providence,'  receive  a  more  remarkable  veri- 
fication than  in  the  circumstances  of  this  famous  Indian  war.  The  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  with  our  fathers.  In  th^r  last  extremity  of  peril, 
one  well-aimed  blow  delivered  them,  and  crushed  the  power  of  their 
enemy  for  ever.  The  event  of  that  conflict  was  like  the  rising  of  the 
sun  at  mid-night,  so  sudden  and  complete  was  the  change  from  gloom, 
terror,  and  almost  despair,  to  the  joy  of  deliverance  and  of  victory. 
And  the  salutary  fear  inspired  by  that  result,  preserved  the  colonists  of 
Connecticut  for  ever  after  from  all  danger  of  Indian  hostility. 

But  we  must  hasten  on ;  for  both  time  and  space  would  fail  us,  if  we 
lingered  long  over  the  chapters  that  follow.  These  chapters  relate  to 
Land  Policy,  Sumptuary  Laws,  Agriculture,  Trade  and  Commerce ;  the 
School,  the  Church,  the  Grave,  down  to  1650,  with  which  date  our 
author  concludes  the  first  period  of  his  history.  These  are  fruitful 
topics,  as  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  see,  embracing  much  that  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  Connecticut  colonists,  and  furnishing  the  key  to  the  remarkable 
success  which  followed  their  etforts  for  the  founding  of  a  new  state. 

The  second  period  continues  the  civil  history  from  1660  to  1665 ; 
presents  a  pleasant  chapter  on  the  mills  and  inns  of  Hartford ;  glances 
at  the  ecclesiastic  trouble  which  arose  in  the  Hartford  church,  and  thence 
extending,  finally  involved  the  State,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  New- 
England,  in  bitter  controversy ;  notices  the  code  of  laws  adopted  in  1650, 
with  whatever  was  peculiar  in  the  enactments  themselves  or  the  penalties 
attached  to  them ;  discourses  at  length  upon  the  collisions  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  settlers  of  Connecticut;  enlarges  upon  the  military 
history  of  the  colony ;  speaks  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths ;  including, 
apropos  to  ihe  latter,  brief  biographical  sketches  of  Governors  Haynes 
and  Hopkins  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone ;  and,  after  a  parting  word  on  the 
School,  makes  an  end  of  the  whole,  with  appropriate  reflections. 
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In  respect  to  the  controversj  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  our 
inquiry,  made  with  some  diligence  several  years  ago,  has  led  us,  in  spite 
of  filial  and  patriotic  predilection,  to  a  result  at  variance  with  that  of  Mr. 
Stuart  He  maintains,  against  all  comers,  the  perfect  right  of  the  English 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut ;  we  hold,  with  equally  confident  opi- 
nion, to  the  right  of  the  many-breeched  Hollanders.  Let  us  show,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  the  grounds  of  our  faith. 

Connecticut  was  probably  the  last  portion  of  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the 
United  States  which  fell  under  the  eye  of  European  adventurers.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  Atlantic  by  an  island  which  passes  along  the  whole  front 
of  its  territory,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  foreign  voyaget  should  have 
long  mistaken  this  island  for  a  part  of  the  continent  itself.  According  to 
De  Laet,  a  Dutch  historian,  Long-Island  Sound  was  first  navigated,  in 
1614,  by  his  own  country-men,  who  sailed  for  some  distance  up  the  Con- 
necticut, and  named  it  the  Fresh  river.  On  the  other  hand,  English 
writers  have  claimed  that  the  coast  of  Connecticut  was  originally  explored 
by  one  Thomas  Dermer,  in  1610,  while  on  his  way  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Virginia.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  suflBcient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
testimony  of  De  Laet.  Both  Bradford  and  Morton  inform  us  that  the 
Plymouth  people  knew  nothing  of  the  Connecticut  river  until  they 
received  intelligence  of  it  from  the  Dutch,  who  gave  them  the  most  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  liruitfulness  of  the  country  and  its  advantages  for 
trade,  and  urged  them  to  make  settlements  there.  They  were  unable, 
however,  at  that  time  to  accept  the  friendly  invitation.  This  was  before 
the  colonizing  expedition  of  Holmes  or  the  exploring  visit  of  Wins- 
low,  and  while  the  Plymouth  colonists  were  yet  alone  m  New-England. 
Evidently,  therefore,  so  far  as  original  discovery  can  give  any  right  to  the 
soilf  that  right  was  with  the  Dutch. 

And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  occupy  Con- 
necticut They  had  already  established  themselves  at  Hartford,  and  had 
been  long  enough  in  possession  to  erect  a  '  light  fort '  there,  when  Wil- 
liam Holmes,  with  his  Plymouth  company,  appeared  in  the  river,  in 
search  of  a  place  for  settlement  upon  its  banks.  With  the  Dutch,  there- 
fore, was  originality  of  discovery  and  priority  of  occupation.  Why  then 
they  should  be  called,  as  Trumbull  calls  them,  *  mere  intruders,'  it  is 
bard  to  understand.  Connecticut  was  as  fairly  open  to  them  as  to  the 
English.  The  '  Great  Patent  of  New-England,'  given  by  James  L,  could 
not  shut  them  out  The  claim  of  the  British  king  to  this  vast  extent  of 
country,  based  upon  the  explorations  of  Sebastian  Cabot  and  others,  was 
simply  absurd.  As  well  might  the  Spaniards  have  declared  their  undi- 
Tided  right  to  the  whole  American  continent,  on  the  sole  ground  that  one 
of  their  captains  originally  opened  the  path  of  discoverv.  Not  to  dwell 
longer,  however,  upon  this  question,  we  refer  those  who  may  wish  to 
examine  it  farther,  to  an  article  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  North-Amer- 
ican Review^  attributed  to  Judge  Davis,  the  learned  and  candid  editor  of 
Morton's  Memorial,  wherein  the  whole  matter  is  exposed  in  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  style. 

Bidding  now  farewell  to  Mr.  Stuart's  volume,  happy  if  o^r  word  of 
commendation  shall  have  the  effect  to  add  in  any  degree  to  the  favorable 
regard  in  which  it  so  well  deserves  to  be  held,  let  us  close  by  a  rapid 
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glance  at  the  prominent  personal  characteristics  of  the  founders  of  Con- 
necticut and,  generally,  of  New-England.  The  theme  is  old,  but  not 
yet  by  any  means  exhausted;  and  howeyer  thread-bare  some  may 
regard  it,  our  merit  will  be  the  greater  i(  like  the  cotter's  wife,  we  suc- 
ceed at  all  in  making  the  '  auld  claes '  of  history  look  *  amaist  as  weel  'a 
the  new.' 

That  the  first  colonists  of  New-England  were  a  ^  peculiar  people,'  is 
uuiversally  admitted,  but  at  this  point  terminates  all  agreement  in  regard 
to  them.  No  class  of  men  ever  lived  and  acted  on  the  earth,  who  hare 
found  warmer  friends  or  more  bitter  enemies  than  they ;  none  who  have 
been  so  much  *  be-written,'  both  by  detractor  and  admirer ;  none,  we  may 
add,  who  have  been  treated  with  so  little  of  philosophic  insight  and 
impartiality. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  eulogist  of  the  Puritans  has  come  forth  to  his 
task,  predetermined  and  almost  (to  borrow  one  of  their  own  words)  ^  fore- 
ordained '  to  magnify  every  excellence  out  of  all  due  proportion ;  to  cover 
every  fault  with  the  thickest  and  broadest  mantle ;  to  see  nothing  but 
dazzling  glory  on  the  face  of  their  sun  ;  and  to  insist,  with  pertinacious 
rudeness,  that  the  dark  spots  which  others  find  there  are  only  motes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  On  the  other  side,  the  haters  of  the  Puritans, 
of  whom  the  world  is  even  yet  full,  are  not  less  extravagant  in  their  con- 
demnation; calling  their  evil,  good,  and  their  good,  evil;  mystifying 
their  plainest  acts  of  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  by  imputations  of  the 
unworthiest  motives,  and  searching,  with  a  diligent  skill  which  even  scav- 
engers might  envy,  for  every  foul  and  polluted  scandal  to  cast  upon 
their  graves. 

It  shall  be  our  aim  to  follow  the  difficult  path  between  these  two 
extremes  of  prejudice,  and  to  judge  of  all  things  by  the  exact  and  rigor- 
ous laws  of  Truth  and  Right. 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  us,  when  we  call  to  the  critical  bar  the 
fathers  of  New-England,  is  their  total  and  inflexible  devotion  to  duty. 
The  question  now  is  not  whether  they  were  always  wise  in  their  applica- 
tions of  the  rule  of  right  in  particular  cases,  but  whether  it  was  the  set 
purpose  of  their  hearts  to  follow  what  they  esteemed  their  duty^  wher- 
ever it  might  lead  them.  Upon  this  one  point,  at  least,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  place  for  doubt.  The  whole  course  and  conduct  of  their 
lives  shine  forth  with  lustrous  proof  of  their  sincerity.  Hypocritical  and 
self-seeking  men  do  not,  as  they  did,  resign  every  worldly  honor  and 
advantage  without  one  backward  glance  of  regret ;  do  not,  as  they  did, 
cheerfully  encounter  every  peril  of  the  old  apostle,  hunger,  and  cold,  and 
nakedness,  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  ths  wilderness  and  among  false  breth- 
ren ;  do  not,  as  they  did,  lay  themselves  calmly  down  on  the  cold  bosom 
of  the  earth,  making  their  own  bodies  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire, 
and  suffering  them  to  be  crushed  by  the  vast  superstructure  which  they 
CQuId  only  behold  by  faith,  towering  in  its  majestic  beauty.  That  they 
were  sincere,  earnest,  and  self-denying  men,  is  proved  by  the  toil,  and 
tears,  and  blood  which  cover  all  their  history ;  and  to  indulge  a  doubt  or 
suspicion  on  this  head,  belongs  only  to  those  whom  prejudice  has  rendered 
incapable  of  candid  and  rational  judgment 

This  complete  devotion  to  duty^  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  entitle 
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the  Others  of  New-England  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  men,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  rarest  of  human  attainmentB.  Let  it  be  said,  if  it  must  be, 
that  they  were  mistaken,  narrow-minded,  bigoted ;  let  their  particular 
acts  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  more  advanced  society,  and  condemned 
by  judges  ^m  since  they  died ;  all  this,  nevertheless,  changes  not 
the  original  fact  They  followed,  with  perfect  fidelity,  the  light  they  had ; 
light  which  they  never  doubted  shone  down  upon  Uiem  from  above,  and 
in  whose  effulgence  all  lesser  glories  of  the  earth,  its  pride,  and  pomp, 
and  pleasure,  grew  dim,  and  faded  from  their  eyes.  All  other  fears  were 
lost  to  them  in  the  fear  of  God.  All  other  loves  quietly  submitted  them- 
selvea  to  the  divine  love  of  duty. 

Out  of  this  main  element  of  the  Puritan  character  sprang  all  the  indi- 
vidual traits  which  they  exhibited.  They  were  strong  men ;  the  strongest, 
perhaps,  that  the  world  ever  saw ;  because  their  religion  was  a  fact,  and 
not  a  fiction ;  because  it  was  the  root  of  their  whole  being,  and  not 
a  graceful  covering  of  leaves  and  flowers,  to  be  scattered  by  the  first  wind, 
and  perish  at  the  earliest  frost  of  autumn.  And  in  their  strength  lay  the 
spring  of  their  success.  Admit  that  they  were  hard,  angular,  ungrace- 
ful ;  had  they  been  less  so,  who  can  say  that  they  would  have  triumphed 
as  they  did  over  the  thousand  obstacles  which  rolled  themselves  continu- 
ally in  their  path  ?  They  were  fitted  for  the  work  that  was  laid  upon 
them ;  prepared  by  a  rigorous  discipline  of  soul  and  body  to  subdue  the 
stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic ;  to  wrestle  with  and  overthrow  the  giants 
of  the  forest,  rooted  by  centuries  against  them ;  to  break  up  a  soil 
which  had  been  growing  more  and  more  rigid  in  its  rest  since  the  world 
began ;  and  beside  all  this,  to  struggle  even  for  existence  with  the  war- 
riors of  a  treacherous  and  ferocious  race.  They  were  not  men  (do  you 
say  f)  to  shine  in  courts  and  adorn  society  with  the  grace  and  polish  of 
an  exact  civilization.  Very  true ;  but  after  all,  it  is  right  to  judge  them 
by  their  fitness  for  their  appointed  work.  Gentler  and  more  beautiful 
spirits  than  theirs  would  have  shrunk  from  the  terrors  which  they  bravely 
encountered.  The  graceful  and  polished  Erasmus  may  shine  in  loveliest 
light  from  the  cloisters  of  learning,  and  throw  his  charm  around  the  cir- 
cles of  social  life,  but  the  stormy  strength  of  Luther  is  needed  to  carry 
on  the  Reformation. 

The  intolerance  of  the  Puritans  was  an  essential  and  consistent  part 
of  their  total  character,  and  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  their  religion. 
They  held,  that  on  every  question  there  could  be  but  two  sides ;  the  one 
right,  and  the  other  wrong.  They  believed,  without  the  faintest  shadow" 
of  a  doubt  to  disturb  them,  that  they  were  always  right ;  and  of  course, 
that  every  one  who  differed  from  them,  by  the  exact  measure  of  his 
difference,  was  wrong.  To  tolerate  any  divergency  of  creed  or  conduct, 
therefore,  was  to  connive  at  sin,  and  this  they  could  not  do.  It  was  the 
very  intensity  of  their  religious  belief  which  made  them  persecutors.  Had 
their  faith  been  less,  their  charity  would  have  been  greater.  Could  they 
have  allowed  a  possible  suspicion  to  enter  their  minds  that  tenets  differ- 
ing from  their  own  might  still  contain  a  modicum  of  truth,  the  dissidents 
would  have  doubtless  met  with  gentler  treatment  at  their  hands.  Could 
they  have  believed  that  even  a  Quaker  or  an  Anabaptist  might  neverthe- 
less love  God,  and  be  loved  by  Him,  a  glow  of  fraternal  feeling  would 
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have  arrested  the  arm  that  was  lifted  to  smite  them  into  banishment  and 
death.  But  in  their  rigorous  judgment,  every  terrorist'  was  a  child 
of  Satan ;  and  to  endure  such,  was  scarcely  less  sinful  than  to  enter  into 
terms  with  the  Arch-enemy  himself.  We  may  respect  bigotry  so  earnest 
and  sincere  as  this ;  but  no  words  are  now  needed  to  show  its  wrong. 
Every  belief  which  a  man  cherishes  beyond  certain  moral  and  mathe- 
matical axioms  should  be  held  with  the  mental  reservation  of  its  possible 
falsehood,  simply  because  he  has  no  right  to  assume  his  own  infallibility. 
He  has  no  right  to  declare  that  his  creed,  contradicted  as  it  is  by  the 
creed  of  other  men  not  less  intelligent  and  upright  than  himself,  is  per- 
fect verity,  while  theirs  is  pure  and  simple  falsehood.  He  may  —  indeed 
he  must,  if  he  would  not  lapse  into  total  skepticism  —  believe  with  confi- 
dence enough  to  make  his  faith  the  practical  guide  of  his  own  life ;  but 
beyond  this  he  cannot  go,  without  committing  the  great  sin  of  intoler- 
ance, without  violating  those  rights  of  intellect  and  conscience  which 
belong  to  all  others  not  less  really  than  to  himself. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Puritans  was  the  strong  feeling  of  per- 
sonal independence  by  which  they  were  inspired.  Individualism  was 
never  more  boldly  developed  than  among  them.  They  were  always 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  danger  of  external  control,  always  watchful  lest 
the  rights  which  they  held  so  dear  should  suflfer  inMngement  This  was 
manifest  in  the  constant  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and  the  English 
government,  and  in  their  no  less  constant  quarrels  among  themsdves. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  when  all  the  separate  colonies  rested  in  a  mutual 
good  understanding.  The  weaker  were  jealous  of  the  stronger,  and,  in 
many  cases,  not  without  reason.  Even  the  loose  and  feeble  bond  which 
embraced  the  Ck>nfederation  of  the  United  Colonies  would  never  have 
been  formed  but  for  the  fear  they  felt  of  the  Dutch  and  the  savages  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  England  on  the  other ;  and  very  many,  of  the 
meetings  of  the  commissioners  were  filled  only  with  mutual  complaints 
and  accusations.  And  when  we  look  more  closely  into  the  private  life  of 
the  Puritans,  we  find  the  same  unpleasant  manifestations  there.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise  among  men  so  tenacious  of  their  own  views,  and 
so  intolerant  of  the  views  of  other.  The  peace  of  society  can  only  be 
preserved  by  one  of  two  methods.  Either  one  master-will  must  crush 
all  others  into  quiet  submission  to  its  sway,  or  else  all  individual  willa^ 
each  preserving  its  independence,  must  accustom  themselves  to  the  check 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  charity.  The  Puritans,  occupying  a  position 
between  the  two,  could  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  neither. 
They  had  cast  off  the  mental  slavery  of  the  first  without  yet  attaining 
the  final  wisdom  of  the  other.  They  had  escaped  from  £^pt,  and  were 
moving  toward  the  Promised  Land,  but  after  a  march  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  even  their  Moses  had  not  yet  seen  it  from  the 
top  of  Pisgah. 

With  reluctance — for  there  is  a  seeming  harshness  in  the  charge — 
but  yet  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth,  we  must  add  that  the  New- 
England  Puritans  were  rather  Jewe  than  Christians,  U  we  would  learn 
what  Christianity  is,  we  should  go,  first  of  all,  to  the  words  of  Jbsus 
Christ.  Whatever  He  ^poke  is  Christian  truth,  and  whatever  contradicts 
Him,  or  departs  from  His  instructions,  by  whomsoever  uttered  or  wheiv 
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ever  found,  is  not  Chmtianity.  And  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is, 
beyond  all  denial,  the  most  complete  and  definite  exposition  of  his 
doctrine,  as  applied  to  men  and  human  duty.  It  shall  be  no  longer,  he 
says,  as  it  was  ^  of  old  time.'  I  give  you  a  new  law  of  life ;  and  who- 
ever calls  himself  by  my  name,  and  professes  to  follow  me,  must  receive 
my  words,  and  live  in  the  spirit  which  inspires  them.  That  He  might 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point,  He  repeats  the  very  words  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  assert  the  principle  of  the  lex  talionisy  *An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  and  declares  its  abrogation  ;  delivering,  at 
the  same  time,  the  new  commandment :  '  Resist  not  evil.'  The  contrast 
is  presented  in  the  plainest  terms  of  language ;  the  law  of  Moses  pro- 
poands  the  principle  of  retaliation ;  the  law  of  Christ  commands  the 
duty  of  forgiveness.  To  follow  the  first  is  to  be,  to  this  extent  at  least, 
a  Jew  in  religion ;  to  follow  the  last  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

Judge,  now,  the  Puritans  by  this  test,  and  mark  the  result  to  which 
we  are  compelled  to  come.  Look  first  at  the  civil  polity  which  they 
adopted.  It  was  all  Jewish.  Their  capital  laws  were  simply  reproduc- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  statutes.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  discover  that 
three  thousand  years  ago,  among  a  half-civilized  people,  certain  crimes 
were  accounted  worthy  of  the  death-penalty.  Apparently  forgetting 
that  since  that  time  Christ  had  lived  and  taught,  and  that  they  professed 
to  be  His  followers,  they  imported  across  the  sea  of  centuries  the  same 
terrible  punishment  for  the  same  specific  crimes ;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  open  declaration  of  their  Master  and  His  disciples,  that  the 
old  system  had  for  ever  passed  away. 

Their  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  was  also  completely 
Jewish.  In  their  view,  the  day  of  rest  was  not  made  for  man,  but  man 
was  made  for  it,  and  no  circumstance  whatever  could  justify  the  least 
relaxation  from  the  rigor  of  the  old  rule.  Following  the  Jews  also,  they 
made  their  Sabbath  begin  on  Saturday  evening ;  thus  consecrating  as 
holy  time,  not  the  sevenui  day  wholly,  nor  yet  the  first  day  wholly,  but 
parts  of  both. 

And  the  Old  Testament  pattern  was  copied,  not  only  in  civil  and 
political  affairs,  but  the  Jewish  spirit  too  much  pervaded  the  private  life 
of  the  Puritans.  Exceptions  should  doubtless  be  made  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain individuals  among  them  ;  but  as  a  general  fact,  in  their  private  dis- 
putes and  contentions,  there  was  little  manifestation  of  the  patience,  and 
gentleness,  and  forbearance  which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  out- 
ward evidence  of  a  truly  Christian  soul.  The  same  stern  rigor  which 
filled  all  the  public  administration,  descended  also  into  their  social  and 
domestic  relations,  and  a  quarrel  once  begun  was  healed,  if  at  all,  only 
with  much  difficulty,  and  after  long  delay. 

But  among  the  Puritan  ministers  of  religion,  the  Jewish  spirit  found 
its  most  marked  development.  Whenever  any  point  in  practical  morality 
of  doubtful  solution  arose,  it  was  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  they  first 
applied  for  light  to  direct  their  course ;  and  the  act  of  some  barbarian  of 
old  was  often  taken  as  the  valid  warrant  for  their  own  conduct.  Their 
counsel  was  frequently  sought  by  the  magistrates  of  the  colonies,,  in 
respect  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  par- 
ticular oflfenders ;  and  it  is  painful  to  remark  how  uniformly  they  threw 
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the  great  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  scale  of  severity.  '  What 
shall  be  done/  say  the  magistrates,  'with  this  malefactor?  He  is 
guilty  of  crime,  we  know,  but  we  doubt  as  to  the  punishment  proper  for 
his  offence.'  The  ministers  open  the  Old  Testament,  (always  the  Old 
Testament,)  and  searching  diligently  there,  they  find  some  record  which 
seems  to  bear  upon  the  case  in  hand,  and  then  they  calmly  answer :  *  Let 
him  die.'  Always  the  magistrates  were  found  more  merciful  than 
the  ministers;  and  more  than  one  heretic,  through  their  forbearance, 
escaped  the  last  penalty,  whom  the  preachers  of  a  gospel  of  peace  and 
pardon  had  adjudged  to  death.  Were  these  men  cruel!  Did  ihej 
delight  in  the  shedding  of  blood  ?  By  no  means.  We  bring  against 
them  no  such  charge.  Their  sole  mistake  might  be  almost  called  a 
simple  error  in  chronology.  They  miscalculated  the  age  of  the  world  by 
just  three  thousand  years  ;  and  forgetting  that  the  sun  of  Truth  never 
goes  back  on  the  dial  of  Time,  they  confounded  its  first  faint  beams  of 
morning  with  the  li^ht  of  its  perfect  day. 

The  founders  of  New-England  were  euperatitious  men.  In  this  they 
were  not  singular,  for  superstition  was  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  But  it  belonged  to  the  intensity  of  ihdr  nature 
to  advance  farther  than  others  in  whatever  direction  they  advanced  at  all ; 
and  so  they  were  preeminent  in  their  superstition.  A  profound  belief 
possessed  them  that  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world  constantly  mingled 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Every  portent  of  nature  beyond  those 
of  the  most  common  occurrence,  was  mterpreted  as  a  direct  message 
from  Heaven  ;  the  utmost  liberty  of  *  private  judgment '  being  indulged 
in  the  interpretation.  Forgetful  of  the  warning  of  Chribt,  that  those 
who  are  involved  in  great  and  sudden  calamity  should  not  be  therefore 
regarded  as  sinners  above  other  men,  they  were  wont  to  consider  the 
misfortunes  of  individuals  as  evidence  of  especial  Divine  displeasure  —  an 
error  into  which  the  ignorant  of  all  ages  are  prone  to  fall,  but  which  no 
longer  deludes  the  minds  of  intelligent  men.  Even  the  elder  Winthrop, 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  charitable  of  the  New-England  fathers,  has 
sprinkled  the  pages  of  his  journal  with  the  record  of  misfortunes  which 
he  hesitated  not  to  regard  as  penal  inflictions  of  the  Aluiobtt.  * 

The  tendency  to  epirittialize  all  things  was  equally  remarkable.  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  the  modern  reader  to  follow  the  Puritan  ministers  in 
their  laborious  ingenuity  in  this  department;  and  the  'correspondences' 
which  they  detected  and  unfolded  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of 
Swedenborg  himself.  The  most  intelligent  and  learned  members  of  the 
clerical  body  were  not  less  prone  than  others  to  indulge  in  this  kind 
of  intellectual  play ;  and  even  the  great  John  Ck>tton  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  assert  his  preeminence  in  this  not  very  exalted  sphere  of  pro- 
fessional duty. 

The  loch  of  humor  was  a  common  characteristic  of  the  New-England 
Puritans.  A  few  of  them,  indeed,  possessed  a  kind  of  unwieldy  and 
ungraceful  wit,  (the  gambol  of  the  elephant,)  but  this  was  very  different 
from  the  humor  of  which  we  speak.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
work  which  they  had  in  hand  was  of  too  serious  a  sort  to  allow  of  humor 
in  the  actors,  for  it  is  upon  just  such  a  rugged  path  as  they  were  com- 
pelled to  tread  that  its  rosy  light  ought  ofteneat  to  shine. 
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In  the  life  of  the  Paritans  also  appeared  an  nncommon  degree  of 
sioieism  ;  or  perhapa  we  should  rather  name  it  telf-teierve.  The  emotive 
part  of  Uieir  natare  was  kept  nnder  rigorous  controL  Thej  were  not  men 
to  cany  their  hearts  in  their  hands,  and  have  them  read  by  every  passing 
eye.  We  have  no  right  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  that  their  domestic 
and  personal  a£foctions  were  relatively  feeble.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
the  best  reason  for  believing  that  these  affections  partook  of  their  general 
strength  of  character.  But  they  abhorred  the  indelicate  fashion  of  later 
days,  which  shrinks  not  from  publishing  to  the  common  world  the  most 
secret  and  holy  of  the  heart's  emotions ;  even  the  most  intimate  inter- 
course of  the  soul  with  itsCiiiATOB.  There  is  a  chastity  of  spirit  as  well 
as  of  body,  and  to  set  the  first  naked  before  the  world  is  no  less  revolting 
to  a  delicate  mind  than  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  other.  The  first 
age  of  New-England  was  not  the  age  of  *  religious  biographj|r,'  includ- 
ing copious  extracts  from  the  private  journals  and  closet  exercises  of  the 
departed  saint'  Puritan  Uterature  is  happily  free  from  this  modem 
immodesty. 

Theadmirable  journal  of  Winthrop  repeatedly  illustrates  this  rigorous 
self-reserve.  His  son  Henry,  'a  sprightly  and  hopeful  joung  gentle- 
man,' was  accidentally  drowned  a  few  days  after  tne  arrival  m  New* 
England  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists.  The  Gk>vemor's  only  public 
record  of  this  sad  event  was  in  these  words :  '  My  son,  Henry  Winthrop, 
was  drowned  at  8alem.'  Did  the  father,  then,  cany  a  stone  m  his  bosom 
in  the  place  of  a  heart,  that  he  could  so  coldljr  announce  a  personal 
affliction  so  sudden  and  severe  t  Examine  his  private  letters  to  nis  wife, 
and  the  answer  will  be  manifest  With  the  unutterable  anguish  of  David, 
he  cries :  '  My  son  Henry  1  my  son  Henry  1  Ah  I  poor  child  1 '  His 
heart  knew  its  own  bitterness,  and  for  that  very  reason  no  stranger  was 
allowed  to  intermeddle. 

In  the  summer  of  1647,  an  'epidemical  sickness'  swept  over  New- 
England,  and  during  its  progress  destroyed  many  valuable  lives.  Among 
the  deaths  was  that  of  Grovemor  Winthrop's  wife.  The  entry  in  his 
journal  reads  as  follows :  *  In  this  sickness,  the  Governor's  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Tindal,  knight,  left  this  world  for  a  better ;  being  about 
fifty-six  years  of  age :  a  woman  of  singular  virtue,  prudence,  modesty,  and 
piety,  and  espedally  beloved  and  honored  of  all  the  country.'  This 
tribute  to  womanly  worth,  which  any  common  friend  might  pay,  is 
all  tha(  the  self-reserve  of  the  husband  permits  him  to  utter  before  the 
world.  But  his  private  letters  show  his  marital  love  in  a  different  light 
The  endearing  epithets  which  he  there  lavishes  upon  her  would  grace  the 
pages  of  a  modem  romance:  'My  sweet  wife;'  'Mine  own  dear 
heart ; '  *  Mine  only  best  beloved ; '  *  My  love,  my  joy,  my  faithful  one.' 
These,  and  other  kindred  terms  of  tenderness,  flowing  nreely  forth  in 
the  sacred  privacy  of  heart-communion,  show  the  fire  steadily  burning 
beneath  the  calm  surface,  though  never  breaking  forth  into  visible  vol- 
canic flames  of  passion. 

Much  might  be  added  respecting  the  more  common  life  and  feeling  of 
the  Puritans,  respecting  food,  dress,  social  intercourse,  familv  government, 
amusements,  and  other  minor  matters,  as  we  call  them,  although,  in  fisct, 
they  constitute  the  principal  part  of  human  being,  and  go  veiy  fitf  in 
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shaping  and  finally  fixing  human  character.  But  upon  these  pointa  of 
the  picture  we  cannot  at  present  dwell.  We  must  make  room,  however, 
to  correct  a  common  impression  which  prevails  regarding  the  extreme 
simplicity,  and  even  rudeness,  of  the  founders  of  New-England,  in  what- 
ever pertained  to  grace  and  beauty  in  outward  garb  and  adornment 
Puritanic  strictness  in  this  matter  did  not  cross  the  ocean  with  our 
fathers,  but  originated  one  generation  later,  on  the  soil  of  New-England 
itself.  The  valuable  volume  entitled  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims^  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Alexander  Toung,  contains  a  portrait  of 
Governor  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  the  only  portrait  of  the  pilgrims  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  In  outward  appearance,  the  Governor  might  be 
almost  mistaken  for  a  cavalier.  His  garments  are  of  rich  materiaJ ;  his 
flowing  locks  rest  upon  his  shoulders ;  his  neck  and  wrists  are  encircled 
with  ruffles  of  fine  linen  ;  a  ring  glitters  on  one  of  his  fingers ;  a  hand- 
some mustache  adorns  his  upper  lip,  and  an  imperial  depends  from  the 
lower;  and  not  a  sign  of  the  Roundhead  can  be  detected  on  any  part  of 
his  portly  person.  We  do  not  always  remember  that  many  of  the  first 
colonists  of  New-England  were  men  of  wealth  and  high  social  position. 
Sumptuaiy  laws  against  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  life  came  later ;  the 
leader  in  this  *  reform '  being  that  stem  old  fanatic,  Governor  Dudley. 

Having  already  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  proposed  for 
ourselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  we  must  drop  the  subject 
somewhat  abruptly,  adding  only  a  hope,  which  is  also  a  prayer,  that 
some  competent  writer  would  give  us  a  more  complete  description  than 
we  have  ever  yet  had  of  the  private  and  domestic  life  of  the  New-Eng- 
Jand  Puritans :   *  a  history  of  their  fire-sides.' 


L      D      H      o      0      D    . 


.  ti    U   T  V  7 


Whin  on  Life  b  ocean  borne  away 

From  dreaming  Childhood'tt  peaceful  shore. 
We  care  not  then  to  longer  stay, 

Nor  grieve  that  we'll  return  no  more. 
But  swells  the  heart  with  gay  delight^ 

And  Hope's  frail  pinions  mount  on  high. 
When  Manhood's  clime,  at  length  in  sight, 

Looms  up,  to  greet  youth's  longing  eye. 

Too  soon  sweet  Fancy's  dreams  dispelled, 

And  Hope,  poor  flutterer,  droopine  low ; 
The  heart  that  once  so  eladly  swelled. 

In  tears  has  quenched  its  ardent  glow. 
And  yearning  Memory  turns  to  where 

Far,  far  behind,  that  peaceful  shore 
In  beauty  shines — so  calm,  so  fair — 

Blest  Childhood  I  lost  for  ever  more. 
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8T      TUOSfAB      KACKKrr.AP. 


A  BBAOT  dell  beside  the  road, 
Sequestered,  cool,  and  grassy : 

A  pleasant  brook  a-near  it  flowed, 
Its  current  pure  and  glassy. 


Sweet  Mart*8  home  was  on  the  hill, 
Up  in  the  farm  house  yonder ; 

But  in  the  dell,  so  cool  and  still, 
It  was  her  wont  to  wander. 


Her  father's  sheep  the  tender  maid 
Her  steps  had  sought  to  follow. 

And  friskiul  lambs  around  her  played, 
•Down  in  the  grassy  hollow. 


And  there  she  sat  on  summer  days, 
Her  nimble  fingers  flitting 

Through  many  an  intertwisting  maze 
In  curious  arts  of  knitting. 


And  there  she  sang  some  simple  song 
Or  hymn,  learned  from  her  mother : 

The  hours  to  her  were  neyer  long — 
Each  moment  chased  the  other. 


A  native  c[uietude  of  mien 
So  graciously  became  her, 

The  maidens  on  the  village-green 
With  honor  loved  to  name  her. 


The  quiet  meekness  of  her  brow 

Awoke  no  special  wonder, 
Though  like  a  brook  beneath  the  snow 

The  sparkling  thoughts  flowed  under. 


And  often-times  a  sudden  smile 
Her  countenance  stole  over, 

As  flitting  sun-beams  dance  the  while  ]] 
O'er  fields  of  blooming  clover. 


The  angel  of  her  peaceful  hearth. 
Her  mother's  hand  caressed  her : 

She  changed  her  father's  care  to  mirth. 
And  silently  he  blessed  her. 


On  Sunday  in  the  village-choir 
Her  pure,  sweet  voice,  out-pealing. 

Struck  up,  in  listening  hearts,  Uie  m 
Of  deep  and  holy  feeling. 


When  sorrow's  burden  fell  upon 
Some  soul  too  weak  to  bear  it^ 

She  bent  her  willing  shoulder  down, 
And  kindly  sought  to  share  it 


The  great  wide  world  was  all  astir, 
And  heaved  in  toppling  billowy 

But  all  was  calm  as  heaven  to  her, 
Beneath  her  drooping  willows. 


As  life  ran  on  with  silent  pace, 
Her  meek  and  auiet  spirit 

Grew  meeter  for  tne  holy  place 
The  pure  in  heart  inherit 


So,  when  the  leaves  were  turning  red. 
And  autumn-winds  were  sweeping. 

Sweet  Mart  with  the  early  dead 
Beneath  the  grass  was  sleeping. 


Pkiladelpkia,  July,  1653. 
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BEING    TEE    OB8BBTATIOM8.    AT    EOME    AMD    ABROAD,    OP    DIVERS    IfBMBERS    OP 

THE    PUDGE    PAMILY. 


RINOSRID      IWTO     WRITtWa     BT      TOUT     m&OB. 


OBAPTSU     TWaWTItTB 

TBE      DANGEROaS      BLIMMER. 

*  Tou  ire  the  rilllMt  lover  in  Chitstendom.    If  Toa  like  Mai ^  why  do  you  not  eommiod 

her  to  tike yoa ?   If  ihe  doei not,  die  ii  not  worth  punning.'  swivt*  Lemma. 

I  SHALL  here  take  the  liberty  of  makiDg  an  obsenration  upon  an  in- 
dividual who  may  poesibly  have  important  relations  with  tiie  Fcdob 
family:  I  refer  to  Mr.  Blimmbb,  of  BlimmerBville.  Mr.  Bldoibr  has  a 
very  snug  office,  full  of  diagrams  of  Blimmersville.  Indeed,  the  plots, 
sites,  buildings,  and  accounts  of  that  prospective  town  may  be  said  to 
fill  up  the  office.  There  is,  among  other  charts,  a  beautiful  lithograph 
of  Blimmersville,  veiy  attractive,  with  a  proposed  church,  and  a  proposed 
dergyman^s  cottage;  both  of  them  hignly  picturesque,  and  highly  flat- 
tering to  the  proposed  Cluisiian  feeling  of  the  township — much  more 
flattering,  indeed,  than  such  buildings  are  apt  to  be  in  earnest. 

Numerous  choice  sites  are  indicated  upon  liie  maps  by  red  lines.  I  may 
say  that  the  red  lines  are  very  frequent;  indeed,  scarce  any  other  kind 
of  sites  are  at  all  designated.  There  are  large  ledgers  in  the  office,  with 
quite  infrequent  entries ;  and  there  is  a  small  boy  in  the  comer,  very  busy 
in  making  copies  of  circular  letters.  Mr.  Blimmsr  himself,  with  his  heeb 
upon  the  last  year's  stove,  appears,  at  first  glance,  to  be  absorbed  with 
the  daily  paper. 

But  Mr.  Blimmsr  is  not  absorbed  with  ihe  daily  paper.    Mr.  Bx^dihek 
shifts  his  heels  frequently  upon  the  last  year's  stove.      Mr.  Bummer 
passes  his  hand  in  a  disturbed  manner  through  his  hair.    Mr.  Blimmsr 
puts  on  his  hat — takes  oflf  his  hat.    Something  is  disturbing  Mr.  Bum- 
Mer.    There  is  a  paper  in  the  safe  of  Mr.  Blimmsr,  which  disturbs  him ; 
and  that  paper  is  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Bodgers.    I  should  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  investigating  spirit  of  Mr.  Bummer,  if  I  did  not  say  that 
he  had  perused  the  paper  alluded  to  with  great  care.    He  has  found  the 
name  of  Enrr  Flbmimo  introduced  in  that  paper  after  a  most  gener- 
ous fashion ;  so  generous,  indeed,  that  he  recalls  the  aspect  of  that  young 
lady  (whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  encountered  on  a  visit  to  the 
Misses  Fudoe)  very  affiibly.    Indeed,  he  has  taken  an  early  occasion 
to  renew  his  calls  in  that  quarter.    He  has  entertained  Misses  Jbudia 
and  Bridget  with  the  ezceedinfirly  voluble  and  vivid  manner  with  which 
he  has  recounted  the  fearful  accident,  in  which  he  had  so  near  a  concern. 
He  has  interested  the  tender  Eimr  by  a  pleasant  narrative  of  the  as- 
siduous  but  unavailing  efforts  which  he  employed  for  the  rescue  of  her 
uncle  Truman;  and  at  sight  of  her  white  handkerchief  and  the  tears,  he 
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has  kindly  forborne ;  making  a  show,  indeed,  of  a  red  silk  handkerchief 
on  his  own  part 

Jbmdia  and  Bbidgbt  have  both  remarked  that  Mr.  Blimmer  has 
*  smarted  up ;'  bj  which  expression  they  make  graoefal  allusion  to  a  new 
black  coat,  and  to  very  becoming  plaids.  (Jbuima  is  fond  of  plaids, 
especially  large  patterns.)  They  remark  that  he  talks  less  about  Blim- 
mersyille  than  he  did,  and  attribute  it  to  modesty.  They  remark  that  he 
is  kind  to  E[ittt  ;  which  is  very  good  of  him.  *  In  the  days  of  affliction,' 
said  JsMiMA  to  Mr.  Blimmbr,  '  how  pleasant  are  the  visits  of  a  friend  1 ' 

'  Just  so,'  said  Mr.  Bummbr,  and  saddled  his  right  knee  with  his  left 
leg  in  a  caressing  manner. 

*•  How  very  apt  I '  thought  Jbmima  ;  and  she  wondered,  in  her  own  mind, 
if  Mr.  Blimmbr  would  ever  marry. 

Now  Mr.  Bummbr  on  these  occasions,  which  were  not  infrequent,  was 
revolving  very  much  the  same  question  himself;  but  not  in  the  same 
fashion*  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Bummbr  had  allowed  himself  to  form  con- 
jectures, firom  time  to  time,  about  the  probable  age  of  Miss  Eiitt  ;  be 
had  allowed  himself  to  admit  that  four  or  five  more  years  could  hardly 
have  diminished  his  interest  in  her  ;  he  r^arded  this  as  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity. He  thought  her  pretty  in  black,  and  interesting,  and  had  re- 
marked as  much  to  Jemima,  who  said  she  was  *  a  sweet  little  pink  of  a 
thing ;  and  so  young  to  have  affliction  I '  And  then  Jemima  cast  her  eyes 
to  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Bummbr  continued  the  plaids,  and  the  visits.  And  not  only  did 
he  indulge  freely  in  the  conjectures  I  have  named,  but  allowed  himself 
to  indulge  in  kindred  conjectures  respecting  his  own  presumptive  age. 
He  might  pass,  he  thought  indulgently,  for  thirty-five.  It  is  possible. 
Girls  of  nineteen  frequently  contract  marriages  with  men  of  forty.  These 
were  sometimes,  he  had  heard,  marriages  of  inclination.  He  was  rash 
enough  to  indulge  this  belief. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Bummbr  in  his  offlce,  with  his  eye  upon  the  cheerful 
diagrams,  drew  very  delightful  pictures  of  a  large  family-mansion  witb 
Corinthian  columns  and  wide  lawn,  in  the  imm^iate  neighborhood  of 
Blimmersville,  and  overlooking  the  entire  domain ;  commanding  cheer- 
ful views  of  Blimmersville  spire  in  the  extreme  distance,  and  a  company 
of  Blimmersville  children  pleasantly  gambolling  on  the  village-green,  while 
a  few  Blimmer  children  might,  he  thought  with  a  blush,  be  gambolling 
Dearer  home. 

Now  EriTT,  like  the  good  girl  that  she  is,  thinks  that  Mr.  Blimmer  is 
very  kind  to  call  so  often  as  he  does,  and  to  have  helped,  as  he  did  upon 
the  river,  her  poor  uncle  Truman,  and  to  neglect  his  great  town  of  Blim- 
meraville  to  talk  with  a  young  girl  like  herself.  And  this  kindness  she 
feela  the  more,  because  the  elegant  Adou>be  has  not  latterly  been  so 
frequent  in  his  visits,  being  busied  indeed  with  quite  other  affairs.  How- 
ever, the  mother — very  lonely  now  at  Newtown,  and  knowing  little  what 
may  come  of  uncle  Truman's  property,  and  fearing  lest  Kitty  may  stay 
too  long  in  the  city  —  bids  her  come  back  to  the  old  home  once  more. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  arrangement  very  much  quickens  the  action 
and  the  plans  of  Mr.  Blimmbr,  whose  reception  by  the  Misses  Fudge  is 
too  grateful  to  be  unimproved.    He  has  a  fancy  too  that  pecuniary  mo- 
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lives  may  have  suggested  this  change  to  the  poor  mother  in  the  countiy, 
and  a  generous  impulse  prompts  him  to  sound  matters  with  Miss  Jemima. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  uncousinlj  in  me,  to  attempt  to  portray  the 
emotions  of  my  poetic  Jemima,  when  she  learned  that  Mr.  Blimmbr  re- 
quested a  private  interview.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pry  savagely  into  the 
recesses  of  a  fond  old  girl's  heart  I  have  said  that  she  liked  plaids ;  I 
have  said  that  she  wrote  poetry ;  I  have  said  that  she  has  cast  her  eyes 
to  the  ceiling :  it  is  enough. 

Mr.  Bummer  did  wear  plaids ;  and  —  cruel  man  —  a  large  pattern ! 

Jemima  threw  henelf  almost  unconsciously  into  a/auteut/.  I  should  do 
injustice  to  her  appearance,  if  I  did  not  say  that  she  had  '  prinked  '  very 
successfully.    Mr.  Bummer  was  embarrassed  ;  so  was  Jemima. 

Mr.  Bummer  alluded,  as  was  his  habit,  to  recent  family  afflictions. 

Jemima  'strove  to  repress  the  rising  sigh.' 

Mr.  Blimmer  compassionated  them  all  —  deeply,  tenderly. 

Jemima  did  not  repress  the  sigh,  and  played  hysterically  with  her 
handkerchief — bordered  with  thread-lace,  and  worked  in  the  comer  with 
a  harp  by  Mademoiselle  Entrenous,  and  containing  their  joint  initials, 
tied  together  with  an  embroidered  love-knot. 

Mr.  Bummer  thought  the  loss  must  be  a  fearful  one  to  Miss  Kimr. 
(He  had  usually  spoken  of  her  as  simple  KrrrY.) 

^  The  dear  thing ! '  said  Jemima,  glancing  at  Mr.  Blimmer. 

'  And  yet,'  said  Mr.  Bummer,  *  being  as  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  he 
could  n't  be  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  —  the  sort  of  protector  for  KnrY.' 

'  Bachelors  are  devoid  of  proper  feeling/  said  Jemima,  poetically. 

'Ah,  now,  Miss  Jemima,  you  do  nU  think  that  ? ' 

And  Jemima  relents  —  with  her  eyes. 

'  She  seems  very  much  attached  to  you,'  pursued  Blimmer,  manfully. 

'Ah,  Mr.  BLiBfMER ! '  and  Jemima's  hand  is  placed  upon  her  heart. 

'Suppose  now.  Miss  Jemima,  we  were  to  arrange  a  little  plan  for  her 
to  stay  with  you  —  between  ourselves,  as  it  were  ? ' 

'Ah,  Mr.  Blimmer  ! '  and  the  hand  continues  in  the  old  position. 

'  Indeed,  now.  Miss  Jemima,  I  feel  an  interest  I  can't  well  express.' 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Bummer,  how  can  I — ^ 

'  You  can  command  my  purse  for  the  necessary.  Miss  Jemima.' 

'  So  kind,  so  generous,  Mr.  Blimmer  ! '  and  Jemima  is  excited. 

'Not  a  bit.  Miss  Jemima  :  I  think  we  understand  each  other  now? ' 

*  This  is  so  unexpected,  Mr.  Bummer. 

*  Of  course  it  is ;  never  occurred  to  me  till  this  morning ;  but  you  see 
I  'm  a  stirring  man.  Miss  Jemima  —  up  to  the  mark.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  I  feel  —  I  know  I  can  rely  on  you,  Mr.  Blimmsr.* 

*  To  be  sure.  If  it 's  an  object,  Miss  Jemima,  I  would  n't  mind  leaving, 
say  twenty  dollars  in  advance.' 

The  poetic  Jemima,  unconscious  of  figures,  can  only  aigh,  *  Indeed, 
inde^'d,  Mr.  Blimmer,  a  true  heart  is  not  held  by  shackles  of  gold.' 

*  Just  so,  just  so,'  said  Mr.  Blimmer.  *  But  KrrrY  will  stay  now :  eh, 
Miss  Jemima  ? ' 

*  And  so  kind  to  the  dear  thing !  How  grateful  she  raust  be,  Mr. 
Blimmer  ;  she  must  love  you  ! ' 

'  You  really  fancy  so.  Miss  Jemima  ?  And  you  think  you  could  ar- 
range for  her  stay  ? ' 
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Miss  Jemima  fears  *  not  just  oow  ; '  but  she  hopes,  oay,  she  is  quite 
sure,  that  after  —  after  — 

'  Just  so,'  chimes  in  Mr.  Blimmbr  ;  '  and  you  think  the  friends  won't 
object  to  the  arrangement  ? ' 

*  Friends,  Mr.  Bummer  ? ' 

^  Mrs.  Solomon  and  Mrs.  Fleming  —  think  they  'U  have  nothing  to 
say,  Miss  Jemima  ? ' 

'  Fie,  Mr.  Blimmer  !  and  are  you  not  the  only  friend — [getting  warm] 
indeed  —  indeed,  Mr.  Blimmer,  the  only  friend  whom  I  regard  —  whom 
I—' 

*  Just  so — just  so,'  says  Mr.  Blimmer,  frighted  with  a  new  thought 
that  flashes  over  him.  And  be  rises  somewhat  confusedly  —  not,  as 
Jemima,  perhaps,  fondly  fancied,  to  impress  a  kiss  upon  those  virgin  lips, 
but  to  make  a  hurried  plea  about  his  pressing  engagements  at  Blimmen- 
ville  :  *A  large  sale  is  a-foot ;  business  before  pleasure ;  always  my  motto. 
We'll  keep  this  little  matter  between  ourselves,  eh,  Miss  Jemima?' 

'  You  are  so  droll,  Mr.  Blimmer.' 

And  as  Mr.  Bummer  escapes  out  of  the  door,  whether  it  was  ihe 
poetic  atmosphere,  or  a  certain  perplexity  that  hung  over  him,  he  cannot 
forbear  an  alliterative  play  upon  the  words  of  Miss  Jemima  ;  to  wit — 
*D d  droll!' 

He  wickedly  repeats  it  to  himself,  several  times,  on  the  way  home.  I 
cannot  say  that  he  regards  with  the  same  cheerful  aspect  as  before,  the 
diagrams  of  Blimmers ville.  The  town  looks  uninteresting,  even  on  paper. 
Mr.  Blimmer  has  started  unexpected  game.  I  have  hinted  already  that,  at 
some  former  period,  he  was  said  to  have  paid  attentions  to  Miss  Jemima. 
I  also  hinted  that  those  attentions  were  discontinued :  I  need  not  say 
that  he  had  looked  upon  the  discontinuance  as  fixed.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Miss  Jemima  holds  different  views. 

Under  the  awkward  position  of  affairs,  it  seems  to  Mr.  Blimmer  —  as  it 
would  have  seemed,  I  think,  to  most  bachelors  similarly  situated  —  that 
there  is  need  of  prompt  and  decisive  action.  To  a  consideration  of  this 
action,  he  therefore  addresses  himself,  with  his  usual  energy.  There  is 
clearly  no  chance  for  further  negotiation  through  the  medium  of  Miss 
Jemima.  Miss  Kirrr,  if  captured  at  all,  must  be  carried  by  storm,  and 
this  before  any  story  of  a  will  shall  have  gone  abroad. 

There  are  various  opinions  in  regard  to  bachelor  action  under  similar 
circumstances ;  some  recommending  cautious  approaches  ;  and  others,  of 
more  active  temperament,  preferring  very  swift  and  unexpected  advances. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Blimmer's  age,  and  of  cousin  Kitty's  unprotected  state, 
I  think  that  he  decided  wisely.  A  middle-aged  spinster  is  usually  open 
to  a  careful  and  laborious  siege :  with  a  school-girl,  or  lady  in  her  teens, 
it  is  more  doubtful.  My  own  procedure  with  such  a  subject  would  be 
very  prompt ;  all  time  given  to  consider,  is  lost  time.  Consideration  is 
not  flattering  to  one  who  decides  by  impulse. 

My  cousin  Kitty,  I  am  sure,  was  meantime  very  unsuspecting ;  and 
thought  Mr.  Blimmer.  as  he  came  up  with  her  again  and  agun,  on  her 
afternoon  strolls,  very,  very  kind.  I  do  not  know  but  she  came  to  regard 
Ilia  dress  and  bearing,  after  Jemima's  frequent  encomiums,  as  something 
altogether  piquant  and  noticeable.  I  am  sure  that  she  was  feeling  very  un- 
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protected  and  desolate ;  and  in  her  heart  was  conacious  of  a  secret  im- 
pulse to  love  very  much,  without  great  questioning,  whatever  or  whoever 
was  kind  to  her. 

Therefore,  though  not  ordinarily  of  a  terrific  cast  of  character,  Mr. 
Blimmbr  is  to  be  regarded,  I  think,  at  the  present  juncture,  as  a  very 
dangerous  man. 

OCAPTKB    TWBKTT-FIR8T. 

A    NEW    ENBMY    IN    THE    FIELD. 

'  MiTBiNKa  I  eottid  be  wdl  oonteat 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  thU  caae.'  Hsmat  vi. 

Now,  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Blimukr  was  revolving  dangerous 
projects  in  connection  with  Miss  Kittt  Flbmino,  a  new  enemy  was 
coming  upon  the  field,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Quid,  senior. 

I  have  hinted  once  or  twice  at  this  gentleman's  interest  in  the  Fudqb 
family,  more  especially  such  part  of  it  as  had  maintained  relations  with 
the  late  Mr.  Bodgsrs.  Mr.  Quid  expressed  himself  with  perhaps  undue 
familiarity  and  cheerfulness,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  respect  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bodoers. 

Though  long  retired  from  business,  (the  business  of  Spindlb  and  Quid,) 
he  was  still  possessed  of  a  business  cast  of  mind,  and  of  a  keen  eye  for 
chances. 

Mr.  Quid  did  not  ofben  speak  of  his  late  wife ;  I  may  say,  without 
venturing  too  much,  that  he  did  not  often  think  of  his  late  wife ;  he 
did  not  apparently  take  much  pride  in  his  late  wife;  he  possessed  no 
portrait  of  his  late  wife.  Just  now,  however,  he  looked  back  to  his  con- 
versations with  his  late  wife,  and  to  sundry  letters  of  his  late  wife,  with 
quite  new  interest  —  an  interest  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Fery 
many  widowers  of  my  acquaintance. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Quid  had  married  young — very  young:  and,  like 
most  very  young  men  who  commit  themselves,  had  married  fast,  and  re- 
pented in  a  slow  way.  Mr.  Quid  was  at  the  time  living  a  gay  European 
life  —  Yery  rapidly  upon  small  means :  a  not  uncommon  way  of  living  at 
the  present  day.  He  encountered  a  bewitching  lady,  living  in  quite  a 
princely  way  at  the  watering-places,  who  was  said  to  be  of  American 
parentage,  and  only  French  by  education. 

He  reasoned,  naturally  enough  for  a  young  man,  that,  to  be  living  in  a 
princely  way,  she  must  be  possessed  of  princely  means.  She  reasoned, 
very  naturally,  that  a  young  gentleman  from  America,  living  in  such  an 
easy  way,  must  be  possessed  of  very  easy  means.  Thus  reasoning,  they  na- 
turally admired  each  other.  And  aflter  admiring  each  other  a  reasonable 
time,  they  very  naturally  married.  I  have  heard  of  very  many  European 
matches,  equally  reasonable  and  natural;  and  touched  with  a  similar 
fallacy  in  the  reasoning. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  it  is  dangerous  now-a-days  to  consider  expendi- 
ture any  gauge  of  property.  A  prudent  and  thrifty  economy  of  means 
appears  to  me  a  sounder  basis  to  hang  one's  trust  upon,  than  even  my 
aunt  Phosbe's  claret-colored  coach.  I,  however,  imply  nothing  to  the 
discredit  of  the  mining-stocks  in  which  my  uncle  Solomon  is  interested, 
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or  of  the  banking-institntion  over  which  he  presideB,  and  which,  on  last 
quarter-day,  borrowed  a  few  thousands  of  a  flush  William-street  house. 
I  hope  they  are  good  and  sound.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  be. 
I  only  say  that  daret  coaches  are  not,  so  to  speak,  property ;  and  that 
Honiton-lace  upon  a  lady's  dress  is  no  evidence  in  the  world  that  her 
husband's  paper  is  not  wry  slow  at  Bobbins'. 

Mr.  Quid  having  marrkd  badly,  tried  to  make  the  beet  of  it  Mrs. 
QcriD  having  done  the  same  thing,  was  also  philosophic,  until  her  pa- 
Isence  save  out  This  occurred  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Adolphus, 
when  uie  committed  sundry  indiscretions,  for  which  she  made  the  only 
atonement  in  her  power,  by  dropping  off,  one  summer's  day  in  Paris,  of 
a  fever. 

Mr.  Quid  learned  upon  investigation  ^apparently  to  bis  own  satisfac- 
tion) that  his  wife  was  the  daughter  or  a  certain  Madame  Gusrun, 
formerly  Mrs.  Bodobrs,  being  widow  to  the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased 
Truman  Bodosrs,  Esq. 

I  cannot  say  justly  how  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion ;  nor  can  I  defi- 
nitively say  here  how  just  that  decision  may  be. 

Supposing  this  to  be  true,  there  were  certainly  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  Mr.  Quid  should  keep  this  information  very  much  in  the 
dark,  during  the  life-time  of  the  late  Mr.  Bodobrs.  I  have  hinted  that 
this  last  gentleman  had  had  business-dealings  at  certain  times  with  the 
banking-house  of  Spindle  and  Quid.  They  were  not,  however,  such,  in 
their  tone  or  in  their  results,  as  would  warrant  a  retired  and  decayed 
partner  of  that  eminent  firm  in  boasting  kinship  with  Mr.  Bodoers,  in 
the  hope  of  securing  a  bequest  If  the  hope  had  been  entertained,  it 
would  most  certainly  have  proved  illusory. 

Now,  however,  when  the  old  gentleman  was  well  out  of  the  way,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  examine  the  ground  cautiously ;  to  ascertain,  first,  if  Mr. 
Bodgers  did  make  any  will ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  not  having  done 
so,  to  bring  forward,  in  a  cautious  and  effective  manner,  the  heirship  of 
Adoiphus  ;  and  thus  realize,  at  a  late  day,  some  pecuniary  return  for  a 
slip  of  youthful  indiscretion. 

The  visit  of  the  younger  Quid  to  Newtown  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  It  was  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  had  been  hoped  by  both 
father  and  son.  My  uncle  Solomon  was  kind  and  patronizing  to  Adolt 
PHU8 ;  believing  that  he  saw  in  him  only  an  anxious  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
his  rural  niece,  Emr  Fleming.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Adolphus 
gave  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  no  intimation  to  the  contrary. 

Squire  BrviNs  was,  in  his  rustic  way,  very  urbane.  In  virtue  of  his 
dignity  as  justice  of  the  peace,  he  was  enabled  to  sanction,  and  even  to 
assist,  a  very  extended  ove^bauling  of  the  old  cabinet,  which  held  place 
in  the  snug  parlor  of  the  Bodgers  mansion.  '  Not  a  trace,  however, 
could  be  found  of  any  papers  directing  the  partition  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's estate. 

My  uncle  Solomon,  who  at  best  had  hoped  for  no  more  of  the  Bod- 
OKRs'  property  than  Mrs.  Fudge  could  lay  claim  to  as  heir-at-law,  was 
extremely  satisfied  with  this  position  of  affairs.  He  regaled  himself 
pleasantly  with  the  thought  of  making  good  some  sad  lapses  in  his  spe^ 
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colative  movements,  with  Phcebe's  portion  of  the  old  property.  He  even 
volunteered  a  few  hard  jokes  with  the  sharp-nosed  justice  of  the.  peace. 
He  farther  volunteered,  in  the  rally  of  his  spiritB,  to  ask  Adolphus  into 
the  '  old  lady's  *  house ;  meaning  thereby  a  playful  allusion  to  his  re- 
spectable sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Fleming. 

Mrs.  Fleming,  as  I  said,  had  dusted  her  little  parlor,  and  possessed 
just  that  amount  of  country  innocence  which  made  her  quite  awe-struck 
in  the  presence  of  the  stately  Solomon  and  the  very  elegant  young  gen- 
tleman, whom  she  felt  quite  sure  her  sister  Eimr  had  captivated.  In 
the  guilelessness  of  her  manner,  I  will  not  say  but  that  she  dropped  a 
hint  or  two  bearing  that  construction,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of 
my  uncle  Solomon,  and  somewhat  to  the  confusion  of  our  young  ad- 
venturer. 

I  have  represented  Squire  Bivins  as  a  cautious  man  :  he  is  a  cautious 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  provocation  extended  by  the  somewhat 
stately  manner  of  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge,  he  had  dropped  no  hint  in  respect 
to  the  will  drawn  up  by  himself  on  a  recent  occasion ;  and  in  which  will, 
it  may  be  remarked,  there  was  very  slight  mention  of  either  Aunt  Phgbbs 
or  family.  The  drafting  of  this  will,  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  signa- 
ture, so  far  as  Squire  Bivins  was  aware,  was  certainly  an  awkward  fact  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  Fudge  ;  but  not  so  (in  view  of  Qum's  prospective 
relations  to  the  Flemings)  to  the  younger  party. 

Squire  Bivins,  in  his  little  office  by  the  meeting-house  corner,  revolved 
the  matter ;  regaling  himself,  in  his  usual  manner,  over  the  office-stove 
and  the  apple  parings.  He  determined  to  dispatch  a  small  note  after 
Mr.  Quid,  requesting  to  see  him  a  few  moments,  in  relation  to  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  morning.  Mr.  Quid,  though  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  investigation  in  company  with  Mr.  Fudge,  renewed  his  call  upon 
the  wiry  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  Squire  offered  a  chair,  and  patted  his  wig  caressingly. 

*  There  do  n't  seem  to  be  any  will,'  said  the  justice,  looking  up  from 
under  his  spectacles. 

'  It  seems  not,'  said  Qum,  very  cheerfully. 

Squire  Bivins  winked  at  Adolphus,  which  Mr.  Quid  not  understand- 
ing, regarded  him  very  attentively. 

^  Supposing,  young  man,  that  the*Squire,  who  was  a  keerful  man,  had 
made  a  will  :  what  then  ? ' 

'  Then  he  would,'  returned  Mr.  Quid,  in  a  very  natural  manner. 

'  Very  true,  young  man ;  but  to  what  one  of  his  kinsfolk  do  you  sup- 
pose he  would  have  given  his  property  ? ' 

^  I  really  can't  say,'  returned  Mr.  Quid  :  '  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  BoDGERs'  acquaintance.' 

*  Oh,  ay ;  very  likely.'  And  Squire  Bivins  determined  to  try  his  client 
upon  a  new  tack. 

^*  Youn^  man,'  commenced  he,  again  giving  his  pantaloons  his  usual 
toilet-hitcn  in  a  downward  direction  ;  *'  young  man.  Squire  Bodgers  did 
make  a  will.' 

Quid's  countenance  fell,  and  his  color  went  strangely.  ^  You  know  it, 
Mr.  Bivins  ? '  said  he,  ialteringly. 
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*I  know  it,  Mr.  Quid.' 

And  Mr.  Bivins,  with  a  complacent  look,  took  a  smalJ  chew  of  to- 
bacco ;  first  offering  tho  twist  to  the  pallid  Mr.  Quid,  who,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  declined. 

Squire  Bivins  waited. 

Mr.  Quid  took  another  small  bill  from  his  pocket — '  foreseeing,'  as  he 
expressed  himself,  'that  he  should  have  occasion  to  consult  Mr.  Bivins  at 
some  length'  —  and  tendered  it  to  the  justice. 

Mr.  Bivins  smoothed  the  bill  upon  the  table,  without  specially  seem- 
ing to  regard  its  amount,  and  placed  upon  it  the  tobacco-twist  before 
mentioned. 

*  A  will,'  said  Mr.  Bivins,  taldnff  up  the  subject  gracefully  wher^  he 
had  left  it, '  a  will  which  I  had  the  honor  of  drawing  up  myself  upon  this 
very  table ;  a  will,  Mr.  Quid,  by  which  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
large  property,  tan-works  included,  to  Miss  Kittt  Fleming.' 

Squire  Bivins  had,  for  once,  mistaken  his  man  ;  be  had  fully  expected 
to  see  a  gleam  of  rapture  spread  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Quid  at  such  an 
announcement.  On  tho  contrary,  he  saw  even  greater  pallor  than  before. 

A  later  communication,  however,  produced  a  much  happier  effect ;  Mr. 
Bodoers  had  not  signed  the  will ;  indeed,  so  far  as  he  knew,  it  was  no 
will  at  all.  He  knew  nothing  of  its  whereabouts.  It  had  very  probably 
been  destroyed. 

*  Yet,  to  tell  truth,'  said  Mr.  Bivins,  *  the  Squire  was  not  a  man  to 
draw  up  papers  for  the  sake  of  burning  'em.  A  keerful  man  was  the 
Squire.' 

And  with  this  much  of  information  only,  Mr.  Quid  takes  leave  of  Mr. 
Bivins,  leaving,  however,  his  address,  with  a  request  to  forward  at  once 
any  new  information  which  may  come  to  light,  either  respecting  the  draft 
alluded  to,  or  any  subsequent  instrument. 

The  Quid  chances  have  certainly  a  very  favorable  aspect ;  somewhat 
dampened,  howevef,  by  the  fact,  which  presently  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  both  father  and  son,  that  a  certain  Mr.  Blimmer,  who  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  BoDOEHS  at  the  time  of  his  death,  *  had  intrusted  to  him  com- 
missions of  considerable  importance  by  the  deceased  gentleman.' 

This  fact  is  derived  from  a  careless  editorial  mention  in  the  Baili/ 
Beacon,  within  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  It  did 
not  appear  that  any  such  notice  had  been  given  under  the  name  or  direct 
authority  of  Mr.  Blimmer.  To  this  Mr.  Blimmer,  however,  Mr.  Quid 
determined  to  address  himself  without  delay ;  and  we  shall  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  both  senior  and  junior  Quid  in  the  office  already  de- 
scribed as  being  cheerfully  illustrated  by  the  Blimmerville  diagrams  and 
lithographs,  with  the  Blimmersville  church  in  the  extreme  distance. 

Meantime,  my  good  cousin  Kittt,  altogether  ignorant  of  those  plans 
and  counter  plans  in  which  she  bears  so  large  and  so  unconscious  a  part, 
counts  the  days  which  tie  her  still  to  the  pleasant  life  of  the  city ;  and 
dreams  each  night  of  those  pleasanter  days  which  will  open  upon  her 
under  her  own  mother's  home,  and  amid  the  fi'agrance  of  the  old  roses 
which  crowned  her  childhood  with  their  bloom. 
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BTMPATHT. 

'  Dicertt  aolatla.'  otzd. 

*  CONTBMPLATB, 

With  liTely  Joy  tlie  joya  we  cannot  ahare.'  CoLEaioas. 

Black-btkd  or  blue^yed,  brightly  brown  or  fiur, 
With  ffentle  mien,  sweet  Toic€|,  and  wary  hair, 
I  see  the  children  on  the  parlor-floor, 
Or  grouped  like  flowers  around  the  ^pirden-door. 
I  hear  their  merry  talk,  and  see  their  play. 
And  backward  look  to  many  a  happy  oay. 
When  on  my  hearth  I  saw  the  genial  li^nt 
Of  joy  domestic,  ere  the  saddening  night 
Of  sorrowful  berearement  reiled  my  sun, 
As  all  my  darlings  Tanished  one  by  one. 

First  went  my  Willib  ;  pleasant,  playful,  ret 
Full  of  grare  thoughts ;  my  play-toing  and  my  pet^ 
But  oflener  my  companion,  when  mj  mind 
To  turn  to  themes  supernal  was  inchned. 
Then  his  deep  questionings  of  hearenly  things — 
Heaven  nearer  now  his  tender  memory  brings — 
Would  make  me  draw  him  closer  to  my  heart; 
For  though  'twas  sweet  to  hear  him.  I  would  start 
To  see  his  eye,  beaming  with  inward  lights 
Seemed  turned  from  me  to  things  beyond  my  sight; 
And  all  I  'd  heard,  and  all  I  'd  thought  and  felt 

Xf  childhood  early  wise,  my  heart  would  melt; 
nd  that  which  made  him  aearest,  made  me  fear 
That  from  my  boy  the  parting-hour  was  near. 

Then  joyous  Charlie,  bright-eyed,  boosding  boy, 
Than  Willib  elder,  gaye  me  g»yer  joy. 
My  heart  delighted  in  his  sprightly  plays: 
His  works  inyentiye,  his  engaging  ways, 
Gaye  me  the  promise  of  a  noble  man, 
Able  to  execute  as  wise  to  plan ; 
Oenial  and  friendly,  making  friends  of  all ; 
Quick-eared  to  answer  eyery  worthy  call ; 
Blending  through  life  the  useful  and  the  sweet ; 
Equal  to  any  fate,  for  all  things  meet; 
In  the  best  sense,  a  fortunate,  a  braye, 
Companionable  man.    A  small  green  graye 
Now  holds  the  form  that  gladdened  so  my  sight! 
I  turn  from  that  to  see  in  faith's  pure  lignt 
His  liying  formj  I  think  of  nobler  spheres 
For  such  an  actiye  life,  and  diy  my  tears. 

Sweet  little  Mart,  fairy  Carolikb  — 

I  seem  to  see  them  now  their  arms  entwine 

Around  each  other  loWngly,  and  hear 

Their  prattling  yoices,  once  to  me  so  dear. 

But  as  their  good  young  brothers,  so  went  they, 

And  we  were  left  alone.    The  lonely  day. 

The  silent  house,  (missing  the  ministries 

By  which  she  made  each  sick  child,  in  her  eyes. 

Dearer  than  when  it  was  her  joy  to  see 

Its  healthful  play,  and  tell  its  lire  to  me, 

When  twilight  bliss  curtained  the  blinding  day, 

And  in  our  nome  the  world  seemed  far  away,) 

Bore  the  ud  mother  down — alas  for  me!  — 

Doomed  from  that  hour  a  shadowed  hearth  to  see.  • 
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AIm  fbr  me  f    Tea,  for  a  man  must  feel 

Such  partings;  and  it  is  not  mine  to  steel 

Hy  heart  against  the  sorrows  of  my  lot: 

My  Heavkitlt  Covfobteb  forbids  me  not 

To  feel  my  griefs.    I  cannot  cast  away 

The  memoi^  of  what  has  been,  though  this  day 

Is  bright  with  confidence  of  wnat  shall  be 

When  their  dear  home  shall  spread  its  gates  for  me. 

Then,  when  I  see  the  children  on  your  floor, 
And  hear  them  prattle  round  your  garden-door, 
I  'U  gire  you  joy :  and  when  tne  angels  call 
For  you  to  gire  toem  up — or  one,  or  all — 
When  the  glad  eye  is  dark,  the  prattle  mute, 
I '11  tell  my  tale ;  and  'like  a  lonely  flute,' 
Or  *  like  afl  instruments '  of  soothmg  power. 
My  humble  roice  shall  be  in  that  still  nour. 
1 1l  weep  with  you :  and  often  silent  keep, 
While  vou  in  speecniess  sorrow  can  but  weep : 
And  wnen  the  power  to  hear  and  speak  is  giTen, 
We  Ul  talk  together  of  our  loved  in  heayen. 
Bridgevoatery  Mass,,  July  7, 1853. 


A    DISCOURSE    OK    DOOR-KNOCKERS. 

WITH   AN    ANTIQUARY'S    ACCOUNT  OP    THE    INTRODDCTION   OP    DOORS. 

Amid  the  shiftiDgs  and  aDnihilations  of  revolution,  political  and  econom- 
ical, whether  issuing  from  Gallic  illuminist  or  Scotch  inventor,  the 
desuetude  of  whilom  familiar  objects,  insignificant  in  themselves,  but 
around  which  cluster  our  pleasant  memories,  occasions  a  pensive  regret, 
which  your  men  on  stilts,  with  much  conceit  of  self-importance,  contempt- 
uously regard  as  trivial,  but  which  really  results  from  a  disturbance  of 
the  harmony  of  the  series  ^contributing  so  much  of  human  happiness) 
of  inanimate  attachments.  They  constitute  the  scenery  which  marks  the 
progress  of  this  life-drama,  and  fixes  in  our  remembrance  its  successions 
of  action.  As  intimately  associated  with  the  rudest  household  utensil 
may  be  the  being,  the  thought,  the  pleasure,  and  the  pain  of  our  retro- 
spect^ as  is  the  moss  with  the  rock,  or  the  tendril  with  the  twig.  The 
cradle,  scarred  and  rickety,  bestowed  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  cheer- 
leas  garret,  troops  upon  us  the  hilarious  sports,  the  solemn  mimicries,  the 
joys  and  spites  of  the  nursery.  How  vividly  in  after  life  do  our  first 
razor  and  shaving-brush  (cherish  them,  0  ye  men  of  whiskers  1)  recall 
the  flush  of  conscious  expansion,  the  unutterable  complacency  with  which 
we  surveyed  the  dawning  of  hirsute  promise  I  What  a  glowing  picture 
may  be  summoned  by  the  contents  of  an  old  work-box  I  The  cheerful 
fire-side,  the  animatingly-lighted  room,  the  heart-gushing  vivacity  of 
kindly  converse,  the  venerated  features  impressed  with  benevolence,  the 
busy  fingers  that  have  long  since  ceased  to  ply  the  polished  needle. 

If  this  age  have  any  aim  and  purpose,  it  is  the  ooliteration  of  attach- 
ments. Custom  is  a  word  of  the  past ;  change  i&  one  of  the  present 
The  revolutionbt,  from  hatred  of  hoary  error,  becomes  averse  from  all 
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that  tends  to  conservation.  Visible  symbols  of  the  past,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  grapple  unto  themselves  the  hearts  of  men,  and  render  them 
repugnant  to  change.  Thus  obviously  such  symbols  must  be  assaulted 
and  destroyed.  So  (out  upon  your  anticipating  incredulity,  Sir !  could 
cause  and  effect  be  more  plain  ?)  Radicalism  has  deposed  the  knocker 
from  itB  ancient  dignity,  while  the  pert  minx  Utility  has  stood  by  and 
approved  the  sacrifice.  Nor  can  we  clearly  see  the  end ;  for  if  knockers 
have  succumbed  to  the  fierce  assaults  that  have  shaken  the  Houses  of 
Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollern,  who  shall  say  but  that,  under  the  flood  of 
effulgence  vouchsafed  to  a  benighted  world  by  a  snuffy  old  gentleman  in 
a  Parisian  attic,  property  shall  not  cease  to  be  exclusive,  and  doors  go 
out  with  the  dynasties  ? 

And  here  we  would  episodically  observe,  that  it  is  the  good  old  stock 
of  knockers,  door-knockers,  standing  boldly  out  from  painted  panelling  of 
oak  or  maple,  as  if  challenging  scrutiny  and  defying  suspicion,  that  we 
alone  recognize  or  regard.  We  are  the  more  impelled  to  this  declaration, 
as  a  spurious  set  of  knockers  has  recently  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  io 
the  world,  perplexing  respectable  anility  with  paroxysms  of  wonder.  We 
therefore  unequivocally  assert  of  our  own  knowledge  and  belief  that  no 
relationship  exists  between  our  knockers  and  the  Rochester  knockers ; 
and  farther,  that  after  diligent  inquiry,  we  find  no  evidence  to  sustain  a 
supposition  that  the  latter  is  even  a  distant  branch  of  the  genuine  knocker 
family ;  the  testimony  of  certain  astute  editors,  and  other  marvel-loving 
puzzle-pates,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  hold  it  to  be  a  peculiar  privilege  in  a  world  of  man-traps  and 
calculation,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  memories  of  our  primal  golden  time,  ere 
selfishness  had  benumbed  the  heart,  leaving  it  sensitive  only  to  suspicion. 
As  our  affections  callous,  our  tastes  vitiate,  thank  Qt<A  for  the  com- 
pensating reserve  in  the  early  relish  which  never  forsakes  us  I  We  turn 
from  the  insipidity  of  newer  draughts,  to  grope  for  the  better  vintage 
among  the  cellars  of  the  past 

Burnished  old  friends,  how  flit  your  images  before  us  as  we  write ! 
how  cheerfully  sounds  your  rat-a-tat  to  the  charmed  ear  I  how  you  trans- 
port us  to  the  teeming  past,  that  first  boy-life  of  longing,  and  imagining, 
and  impression ;  of  Crusoe,  and  Quarles,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ! 
What  various  emotions  did  ye  summon !  how  ye  harbingered  joy,  and 
dread,  and  sorrow ;  the  radiant  visage  beloved ;  the  sombre  suit,  the 
portentous  watch-seals,  that  never  jingled  in  their  inflexibility,  but  depended 
apart,  stiffly  uncompromising ;  the  solemnly-creaking  boots,  the  awful 
countenance  of  the  family-doctor!  How  welcomely  did  ye  invade  our 
solitude !  how  you  threatened  us  in  moments  of  depression ! 

Hark  !  some  one  at  the  door;  a  knock  timid  and  unaccustomed,  as  — 
'should  there  be  a  mistake!'  —  and  knocking  is  a  momentous  matter, 
not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  inquirers  are  satisfactorily  answered, 
and  ushered  in.  They  are  our  country-cousins ;  bouncing  and  buxom 
girls,  with  a  glow  mantling  each  good-natured  phiz, 

'  Like  noon  upon  the  mellow  apricot' 

With  what  hearty,  genial  earnestness  do  they  pass  their  salutations : 
no  rigid  conventionality  or  formal  ceremony  here  1    How  relieved  they 
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profess  themselves  by  being  right  at  last!  Such  a  hunt  before  they 
found  us  I  audi  abrupt  negatives  and  surly  repulses  they  had  encoun- 
tered, that  they  had  grown  quite  frightened,  and  even  at  Uie  last  were  in 
great  doubt  whether  it  was  not  the  *  wrong  house,'  and  they  should  suf- 
fer another  ignominious  rejection.  As  we  listen  to  their  voices,  untamedly 
musical,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  long,  hot,  dreamy  days  of  the  last 
summer  vacation ;  we  hear  the  tink-a-link  of  the  whet-stone  upon  the 
sey the ;  we  recline  beneath  some  wide-spreading  forest  tree,  in  delicious 
reverie,  gazing  languidly  at  its  fluctuating  shadow  cast  upon  the  mirror 
of  the  mill-pond ;  we  are  out  along  the  fence-rows  picking  the  ripened 
berries,  or  chastising  the  temerity  of  disturbed  and  irate  humble-bees, 
valiantly  beating  them  back  with  bushes  to  their  nest-citadei,  which  at 
last  we  take  by  storm.  Then  what  capital  swimming  in  the  pond !  A 
little  snaky,  to  be  sure,  but  what  of  that  ?  Our  first  voyaging,  too,  upon 
the  rudely-extemporized  raft,  when,  unlike  the  early  navigators,  we  scorn 
to  hug  the  shore,  but  push  boldly  out,  as  bucanierish  a  set  of  runagate 
young  dare-devils  as  you  would  wish  to  see :  aye !  boldly  out,  far  beyond 
those  old  stumps,  where  our  piscatory  ventures  are  crowned  with  store  of 
plump  and  dozy  cat-fish.  With  the  mom  we  behold  the  bright,  warm 
BunsbiDe  flung  forth  to  envelope  refreshed  nature,  robbing  with  its  fer- 
vent, glowing  kisses,  its  beloved  earth  of  the  dew-tribute  of  unimpas- 
sioned  night:  we  frolic  away  the  closing  day  below  the  darkening 
boughs  of  sycamore  and  locust,  upon  the  lawn  where  the  fire-fly  lights 
its  lamp,  to  the  hum  of  insects,  the  lowing  of  the  herd,  and  the  distant 
bark  of  the  swamp-fox. 

Rat-ta-ta-iat !  An  irritable  knock ;  it  betokeneth  choler,  and  suggest- 
eth  the  very  opposite  of  benediction.  We  hear  accents  high-pitched, 
struggling  between  the  constrained  sauve  and  the  spiteful,  a  blunt  ^  no,* 
a  wrathful  slam  of  the  door,  and  an  impatient  muttering  through  the 
hall.  *  Who  was  it,  Jane  t '  *  Only  an  inquirer,  Sir,'  What  infinity  of 
slight,  what  lack  of  regard  in  that  only  /  Beggars  may  be  considered 
with  compassionate  contempt,  inquirers  should  be  sure  of  angry  disdain. 
From  the  toss  of  the  head,  the  snappish  response,  the  look  of  indignant 
surprise  at  your  assurance,  learn,  O  perplexed  wanderers,  that  ye  are  in 
little  esteem;  learn,  and  be  humble !  'Pullet?  where  does  Mr.  Pullet 
live?  *  *  How  can  we  tell  ?  We  haven't  the  honor  of  Pullet's  acquaint- 
ance. We  do  nH  know  Pullet.  This  is  n't  an  intelligence  office,  Sir,  — 
(subdued  but  emphatic)  the  deuce  take  Pullet,  and  all  who  seek  him.' 
Ye  are  the  evil  genii  of  servants.  Ah  I  it  is  a  heavy  blow  to  one's  dignity 
to  be  bluffed  and  flouted  on  a  door-step — the  top  step  too — in  the  very 
fiftce  of  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  Your  self-importance  at  one  bound 
reaches  its  zero.  But  if  you  are  politic,  you  will  brazen  it  out  Adjust 
your  hat,  draw  on  a  glore,  assume  an  unconcerned  look,  as  vou  would 
say, '  I  live  here,  and  am  just  out  for  the  day ; '  and,  friend,  should  you 
have  a  tooth-pick  about  you,  by  all  means  bring  it  into  conspicuous 
requisition;  for  it  is  pleasantly  suggestive  of  the  matutinal  chop,  or 
juicy  joints,  and  artistically  prepared  entremets,  and  instead  of  a  sarcastic 
smile,  you  excite  a  gratifying  envy. 

The  knock  subdued  and  supplicant,  an  eleemosynary  knock.  We  hear 
a  petition  monotonously  drawled,  '  No  work,  a  baby,  six  small  children, 
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and  a  sick  husband.'  Humanity  impels  us  to  the  door.  There  is  a  pei^ 
vadin^  smell  of  strong  water  illative  of  inferior  gin ;  but  consider  the 
afflictions ;  the  poor  creature  has  doubtless  taken  the  merest  drop  to 
assuage  her  pangs.  So  much  of  squalid  misery  affects. us:  the  baby 
cries ;  we  are  overcome.  Our  emotion  has  shaped  itself  into  a  trickling 
tear.  With  one  hand  we  blow  our  nose  violently,  with  the  other  we 
plunge  into  the  recesses  of  our  breeches-pocket,  and  seize  upon  a  coin; 
when  comes  upon  the  ear  a  harsh  and  startling  shriek  from  over  the 
way.  It  issueth  from  a  woman  in  tattered  habiliments,  and  of  truculent 
aspect  'You  Moll,  stop  a  pinchin'  of  that  ere  babby:  don't  you  see 
the  gentlim's  a-going  to  give  without  your  making  of  him  black-an-blue. 
I  wo  n't  lend  him  to  you  agin,  drat  you.'  We  discern  all :  the  woman  is 
an  IMPOSTOR  I  Our  fingers  release  the  coin,  and  &sten  spasmodically 
upon  a  bunch  of  keys ;  the  pathos  in  our  nature  has  been  played  with ; 
we  have  been  deceived ;  as  in  Christian  duty  we  fill  with  resentment  to 
'  the  very  gor^  incline  to  hand  the  bagga^re  into  custody,  but  content 
ourselves  wiu  a  withering  look  of  indignation,  and  slam  the  door. 

Another  interesting  class  of  alms-cravers  is  the  shipwrecked  foreigners. 
They  proffer  you,  as  authentication  of  calamity,  thumbed  and  greasy 
papers,  where,  in  uniformly  fair  chirography,  are  dolorously  set  forth  the 
particulars  of  the  mishap.    It  occur^  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  or  on  a 
voyage  from  Lisbon  to  the  Azores,  off  Bourbon  or  Bengal,  jor  by  the 
foundering  of  a  xebec  in  the  Mediterranean ;  all  of  whi<£  is  duly  sub- 
scribed and  substantiated  by  some  oil-merchant  of  Algiers,  or  fruiterer  of 
Marseilles,  or  other  equally  unimpeachable  and  accessible  party.    All 
this  you  gather  from  the  appended  translation.    Two  facts  in  connection 
with  these  people  are  very  curious.    No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world 
their  misfortune  may  have  overtaken  them,  they  are  sure  to  be  stranded 
upon  the  shores  of  America ;  suggesting  some  peculiarity  of  currents  not 
hitherto  observed,  to  which  we  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
Lieutenant  Maury ;  and  such  a  rooted  repugnance  of  water  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  marine  disaster,  that  it  is  abhorrentiy  avoided,  ever 
after,  in  all  its  shapes.    There,  too,  is  the  dumb  man ; — the  man  with  a 
chronic  affection  of  the  eyes,  compelled  to  goggles; — and  a  long,  limp 
fellow,  with  an  'internal  weakness,'  ^also  chronic^)  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  medical  speculation,  and  to  have  sorely 
perplexed  the  Faculty.    These  are  shrewdly  suspected  by  housekeepers 
to  be  'impostors,'  and  subiected  to  rigid  examinations ;  this  suspicion,  by 
the  bye,  being  too  often  cited  as  apology  for  a  refusal  of  aid  where  there 
is  real  distress.    To  cloak  the  same  lack  of  humanity,  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  inexpedience  of  segregative  relief,  urged  by  certain  political  econo- 
mists who  glory  in  a  complete  divorce  of  head  and  heart    There  are 
recipients  enough,  God  knows,  for  all  the  beneficence,  individual  and 
associated,  of  the  world  I 

A  perfect  shower  of  knocks — quickly  consecutive  I  Is  the  store  a-fire  t 
some  friend  mortally  sick  f  What  upon  earth  can  it  mean  t  How  it  has 
started  your  pulsesi  how  your  good  aunt  has  in  the  flurry  dropped  a 
stitch  in  her  knitting,  and  declared  to '  quite  a  turn.'  It  has  even  impelled 
the  deliberate  old  servitor — for  whom  'wheels'  have  been  recommended, 
in  a  family  joke,  time  out  of  mind — to  accelerated  movement    It  ia  a 
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run-away  knock ;  the  practical  pleasantry  of  some  misciiief-loving  yonng 
dog ;  or,  mayhap,  the  lark  of  a  medical  student  It  may  be,  there  is  left 
a  portal  profanation  in  the  shape  of  a  defunct  rat^  or  a  kitten  cut  off  un- 
timely from  the  trials  and  temptations  of  cat-dom.  The  advent  of  Hallow- 
eve,  season  of  spells  and  charms,  the  boys  never  failed  to  announce  by 
energetic  applications  at  the  street-doors.  They  plied  with  earnest  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport 

The  knock  assured,  as  of  one  having  authority; — such  as  beseemeth 
the  dignified  irrevocability  of  taxes,  the  presence  of  the  collector  of  which 
it  proclaims.  He  is  an  austere  man,  of  portly  front  and  pimply  counte- 
nance, caUing  all  manner  of  peisons  by  their  direct  names,  for  ne  holdeth 
all  alike  accountable  for  assessment  He  is  of  few  words;  his  questions 
are  direct,  his  answers  curt,  for  he  staggen  under  a  weight  of  property, 
and  hath  no  time  to  fritter  in  explanation.  Most  abhorred  of  his  class 
was  that  licensed  Ishinaelite,  the  collector  of  militia  fines.  Well  do  we 
recollect  his  Bardolphian  nose  and  impudent  swagger.  Bjs  periodic  ap- 
pearance never  failed  to  occasion  a  wrathful  outburst  So  repulsively 
represented  was  he,  that  in  our  youthful  horror  we  could  never  dissociate 
him  from  the  giant  that  troubled  Christian,  or  that  amiable  Titan  who 
went  about  regaling  himself  upon  the  blood  of  unfortunate  Englishmen. 

The  potman's  was  a  cheery,  hurried  summons.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
letter  from  an  uncle  (yes!  we  knew  it  by  the  mark)  resident  in  northern 
Ohio,  to  which  section  he  had  been  a  pioneer.  Its  transit  had  occupied 
a  fortnight,  and  it  was  a  great  thing,  tlien,  to  be  connected  by  so  brief  an 
interval  with  an  absent  rdative.  'Hie  locomotive  had  not  yet  spluttered 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest^  or  the  iron  nerves  of  the  telegraph  reticulated 
half  of  the  continent  Once,  came  an  epistle  from  an  old  family  connection, 
not  heard  of  for  many  years.  He  had  buried  himself  in  a  mountain  county 
of  Virginia,  where,  in  isolation,  he  had  accumulated  much  substance.  H& 
reappearance  upon  the  stage  was  a  great  event  in  our  little  domestic  world, 
starting  floods  of  reminiscent  recital  from  the  lips  of  'narrative  old  age.' 

Frankness  went  out  with  door-knockers.  You  may  ring  the  bell,  (that 
sneak  of  an  innovation,  that  wags  its  tongue  beneath  some  cobwebby  angle 
of  the  kitchen  ceiling,)  and  the  neighborhood  be  none  the  wiser:  the  very 
act  is  covert  and  cowardly.  How  different  from  the  spreading  resonance 
that  waked  the  drowsy  echoes  of  the  street ;  the  fearless  conspicuity,  so 
congenial  to  rectitude,  incident  to  the  ancient  manner  of  soliciting  ingress ! 
The  world,  in  its  vidous  decrepitude,  grows  wary ;  forsakes  the  open  high- 
way, to  skulk  blind  alleys  and  tortuous  lanes ;  gliding  in  and  out  of  its 
liabitations  stealthily.  It  eschews  the  rough  clatter  of  intrepid  integrity, 
and  moves  on  its  way  felt-shod. 

In  all  ages,  important  orders  of  men  haye  passed  away  with  the  old 
faith,  01  succumbed  to  the  altered  custom.  The  Yehmic  Tribunal  lives 
only  in  bloody  and  barbarous  annals.  At  Malta,  the  Britidi  soldier 
drinks  his  beer,  supremely  indifferent  of  the  vestiges  of  knightly  dominion 
that  surround  him,  or  turns  out  his  toes  at  morning  drill  in  an  arena  once 
deyoted  to  the  joust  of  the  tournament  The  Jesuit,  in  one  generation 
potential  and  dreaded,  in  another  is  prosecuted  as  a  felon  or  pursued  as 
a  fugitive.  So  when  the  glory  of  Enodcer-dom  departed^  the  brotherhood 
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of  brickdust  veDders  expired  with  its  glow.  A  cry  was  hushed ;  it  was 
no  longer 

*NiCB  and  fine, 

Fresh  from  Brandywine.' 

The  capricious  abandonment  of  'andirons  had  stricken  it  a  heavy  blow ; 
rotten-stone  had  pushed  it  from  its  familiar  places;  its  last  prop  was 
prostrated,  and  it  fell  I  Thenceforth  there  was  a  lateritious  ellipsis  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

While  in  pensive  humor  we  trace  these  regrets  and  recollections,  seems 
to  hover  near  us  the  blessed  shade  of  our  ancient  neighbor,  Mrs.  Larkens, 
the  standing  terror  of  our  street.  She  was  an  active,  bony  lady,  of  sixty 
or  thereabout,  with  a  vigilant  and  fieiy  eye,  and  a  vinegar  aspect  In  the 
good  old  colony  times  of  Massachusetts,  she  would  indubitably  have  been 
strangled  as  a  witch ;  but  her  lot  being  cast  in  degenerate  days,  she  was 
merely  dreaded  as  a  gossip.  She  was  relict  of  Captai^  Larkens,  mariner, 
who  had  died  of  a  fever  many  years  before ;  and  the  story  ran,  that  in 
utter  desperatfon  he  had  refused  a  potion,  when  assured  by  the  doctor  it 
might  save  his  life,  preferring  the  embrace  of  the  grim  Azrael  to  connubial 
beatitude  with  his  grizzly  consort.  Be  that  as  it  mighty  all  connection 
between  Larkens  and  the  living  world  had  been  long  dissolved,  and  hb 
widow  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  respectable  income.  She  inhabited  a  squab 
and  dijigy  house  of  Dutch  brick,  with  two  companions ;  a  frowzy  serving- 
wench,  and  a  low-spirited  grimalkin,  the  life  of  which  was  a  perpetual 
illustration  of  upon  what  surprisingly  spare  diet  can  be  supported  the 
animal  frame.  Her  post  of  espial  was  a  fkvorite  front-window,  which  she 
seldom  deserted ;  and  where,  between  the  interstices  of  a  faded  Venitian 
blind,  could  be  discerned,  during  all  hours  of  daylight,  a  vision  of  stiff 
starched  bobbinnet  darting  about  with  unremitting  animation.  Was 
there  a  moving  9  She  could  furnish  you  an  inventory  of  the  chattels, 
and  'always  thought  the  Briggs's  parlors  showed  too  well,  for  them  to 
have  much  in  their  chambers ;  and  could  n't  for  the  life  of  her  see  how 
Jones,  with  the  business  he  did,  could  afford  his  daughter  a  piano.'  Was 
there  a  funeral  ?  She  could  tell  you  the  precise  number  of  carriages,  and 
'how  Slivers  didn't  seem  to  take  on  very  hard  at  the  loss  of  his  wife;' 
and  predicted  forthwith  that  he  (brute  that  he  was,  that  Slivers  1)  would, 
before  six  moons  had  spent  their  light,  be  married  to  some  '  pert  young 
hussy.'  With  what  accuracy  and  expedition  did  she  analyse  the  contents 
of  a  market-basket  1  She  knew  all  the  medical  men  in  town,  and  was  not 
chaiy  in  expressing  her  opinion  of  their  merits.  Ever  could  she  tell  whom 
the  bleeder  opposite  was  going  to  leech,  and  whom  he  was  going  to  cup. 
She  had  acquainted  herself  with  the  private  histories  of  the  beaux,  and 
published  to  a  day  when  'the  event'  was  coming  off.  Affecting  the 
clergy,  she  was  alert,  from  surpassing  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Christian 
morads,  to  discover  discrepancies  between  their  preaching  and  practice. 
She  was  delighted  alike  by  a  lying-in  and  a  laying^out;  was  equally 
edified  by  the  details  of  a  marriage  and  the  particulara  of  an  execution. 
Every  knock  smote  upon  her  tympanum  a  summons  for  attention.  Ful- 
filling literally  the  injunction, '  watch,'  she  prayed  for  no  better  god-send 
than  a  mysterious  visitant.    The  sound  of  brass  stirred  her,  as  never  did 
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the  Toice  of  the  trumpet  the  high-mettled  charger.  But  there  came  aa 
evil  time.  The  bell-hanger  went  abroad;  and,  one  by  one,  fell  each 
polished  periphery.  She  had  nothing  to  live  for  now.  The  sacrilegious 
hand  had  been  laid  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  her  joys.  She  took  to  her  bed, 
languished  a  little  while,  then  left  without  reluctance  a  fickle  world ;  hay- 
ing made  a  will,  in  which  she  bequeathed  the  emaciated  cat  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  an  expectant  relative,  and  the  entirety  of  her  remaining  property 
to  an  hospital  for  the  deaf. 

Knockers  were  promotive  of  tidiness ;  their  condition  was  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  housewifery  within.  If  the  lion^s  face  was  dusky, 
or  besmirched  the  pinions  of  the  aspiring  phoenix,  was  mutely  proclaimed 
the  presiding  female  of  that  house  a  slattern.  Hence,  a  daily  scouring 
was  considered  as  essential  as  to  a  Mussulman  is  his  daily  praying. 
Goodwife  emulated  goodwife  in  the  race  of  cleanliness ;  and  we  well  re- 
collect hearing  urged  as  a  decisive  reason  for  doubting  the  respectability 
of  a  neighboring  family,  the  fact  that '  they  never  scoured  their  knocker.' 
This  now  obsolete  operation  demands,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of,  the 
lyrical  muse.  Badinage?  By  no  means.  Sir!  Have  we  not  had  the 
'  Casting  of  the  Bell  V  and  where  is  the  temerity  to  deny  knockers  to  be 
more  ancient  and  more  honorable  ?  * 

Id  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  speculate  for  a  moment  upon 
the  introduction  of  doors.  They  are  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  but 
were  probably  unknown  to  Adam,  since  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
the  garden  of  Eden  was  without  doors.  The  early  patriarchs  were 
nomadic,  with  several  centuries  of  tent-life  each,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bedouins  and  California  miners;  which  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken) 
must  have  been  particularly  disagreeable,  especially  during  the  rainy 
seasons.  The  lower  orders'  were  troglodyte.  The  idea  of  a  door  in  all 
its  pristine  magnificence  had  not  yet  burst  upon  an  astonished  world. 
*  It  was  reserved,'  says  our  learned  antiquarian  friend.  Doctor  Rustunar- 
mor,f  now  placidly  smoking  his  pipe  beside  us — who  picked  up  the 
information  Heaven  knows  where — *it  was  reserved  for  the  ancient 
Persians  to  discover  this  now  indispensable  architectural  constituent. 
An  Elamite  chieftain  first  hit  upon  the  lucky  thought  He  flourished 
some  centuries  before  Chedorlaomer,  and  inhabited  with  his  retainers  a 
strong-hold,  which  was  a  space  circumscribed  by  a  lofty  dead- wall. 
Ingres  and  egress  were  then  accomplished — as  subsequently  by  Robin- 
son Crusoe — by  means  of  a  moveable  ladder.  At  night,  and  on  suspicious 
occasions,  this  was  drawn  up  and  taken  in.  This  worthy  descendant  of 
Shem  was  notoriously  fond  of  good  living,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
pretty  long  period  of  assimilation  had  resolved  itself  into  an  enormous 
obesity :  in  brief,  he  became  the  Daniel  Lambert  of  his  time.  He  grew 
short-winded,  the  ladder  ascent  more  and  more  difficult,  and  at  length 

*  Did  not  BuTLEs's  saints 

'Prove  their  doctrine  ortbodo^ 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks  r* 

indicating  mucb  shrewdness  in  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of  knockers. 

t  OcE  friend  the  Doctor,  you  must  know,  is  no  mustr.  din^y,  parchment-dried  old 
fnmbler,  but  one  given  to  moods  of  sobered  pleasantry,  altDOugh  a  confirmed  antiquary, 
and  therefore  occasionally  a  bore. 
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impoBsible.  He  ceased  to  attempt  it  Here  was  a  pretty  fix  for  a 
choleric  old  gentleman  in  authority  I  He  gave  himself  up  to  reflecUon, 
^t  moody  and  fretful,  but  nothing  came  of  it ;  it  affected  not  his  appe- 
tite or  digestion,  and  he  waxed  fatter  still.  A  close  prisoner  in  his  own 
house,  too  heavy  to  carir  up  stairs,  and  blocks  and  tackle  not  yet  in- 
vented !  There  were  no  reace  Congresses  in  those  days ;  and  it  fell  out 
that  a  neighboring  king  in  a  small  way,  who  had  an  old  grudge  to  settle, 
collected  Ms  subjects  and  paid  him  one  morning  an  unexpect^  visit  It 
was  not  yet  break&st-time,  and  no  body  was  astir  but  the  cook,  who  in 
his  perturbation  dropped  half  a  kid  he  was  turning  up  on  the  glowing 
embers,  and  with  great  ado  aroused  the  garrison.  We  nave  not  enough 
of  the  gravity  of  the  historian  to  presume  to  describe  the  si^e  and  l£e 
assault :  suffice  to  say,  besiegers  and  besieged  conducted  themselves  hero- 
ically, and  that  individual  prodigies  of  valor  were  performed,  deserving 
of  honorable  mention.  It  was  just  when  the  assaifanta  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  practicable  breach,  that  the  defenders,  prompted  by 
the  suggestion  of  their  governor,  (who  was  driven  to  desperation,  having 
no  quarter  to  expect,  as  it  was  some  ladies'  scrape  that  had  brought  this 
trouble  upon  him,)  as  a  dernier  resort,  plunged  upon  them  from  the  bat- 
tlements a  quantity  of  hot  water  the  cook  h^  been  assiduously  preparing. 
They  retired  in  confusion,  and  finally  decamped.  The  next  day  was  pro- 
secuted a  general  survey  of  the  damage.  A  lithe,  lank  fellow  was  set  at 
probing  the  breach.  Some  inexplicable  fancy  seized  him,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  crawl  through  it  He  stuck  in  the  orifice,  and  in  the  efforts  to 
extricate  him,  which  were  none  of  the  gentlest,  as  few  sympathize  with  such 
misfortune,  came  clattering  down  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  greatly  enlarging 
it  A  person  could  pass  through  with  ease.  But  it  was  observed,  (such 
is  the  force  of  habit,)  that  it  never  occurred  to  those  once  in  that  they 
could  get  out  by  the  same  way.  Our  Elamite  was  a  sagacious  man,  mtii 
a  ffood  deal  of  originality,  considering  the  world  was  then  so  young. 
'  I  nave  it !'  he  exclaimed : '  I  will  make  just  such  another  hole,  and  then 
hurrah  for  freedom ! '  He  gave  an  immediate  order  to  that  effect,  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  directed  a  great 
feast  to  be  prepared.  Gradually,  however,  the  possibility  of  using  the 
opening  already  effected  dawned  upon  his  mind,  and  so  came  about  the 
First  Doob-wat.  The  door  was  an  after-suggestion,  as  necessary  to  ex- 
clude wind  and  storm ;  and  as  it  was  made  of  a  dry  stretched  cow-skin, 
effective  as  a  screen,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  philological  speculation 
whether  here  may  not  be  discovered  the  origin  of  the  verb '  to  hide.' 
It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  as  it  was  now  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan 
by  which  the  entrance  might  be  secured  from  surprise,  was  forthwith  in- 
troduced the  ditch  and  draw-bridge,  the  latter  a  very  rude  affair  indeed.* 
Lolling  upon  the  sofa,  we  listened  perforce  to  the  erudite  doctor  as  he 
fire-worshipped  with  Nimrod,  revelled  with  Sardanapalus,  and  conquered 
with  Esarhaddon.  At  length  he  digressed  upon  mummies,  and  we 
irreverently  fell  asleep.  We  indistinctly  recollect  his  urging  the  impro- 
priety of  ihat  defunct  Egyptian  recently  rolled  out  of  Sie  cerement  of 
centuries  by  a  celebrat^  lecturer,  and  pronounced  by  hira  to  be  the 
maiden  relative  of  a  high-priest,  turning  out  an  unmistakable  naale,  and 
imputing  it  to  a  share  of  that  national  obstinacy  so  historically  notorious, 
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which  had  Dot  evapornted  during  twenty-five  hundred  years  of  the  cata- 
comb. When  we  awakened,  we  were  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  what 
had  been  written  was  yery  dull ;  and  lest  reflection  should  confirm  it  into 
a  conclusion,  we  determined  promptly  to  close,  and  transmit  the  paper. 

Sttfl  FnHCUCOt  Yadbssao 


SOLDIER'S         TALB         OF         LOVE 


Sr     JAUBS     OILBOniTB     Z.TOVS. 


Thx  wild-rose  laughed  in  its  early  bloom ; 
The  bloBSom  hung  on  the  brier  and  broom ; 
And  the  breeze  came  stealing  a  rich  perfmne 

From  the  thyme  and  the  purple  clover ; 
The  dear  moon  looked  on  Uie  maaj  dell ; 
The  field  was  hushed,  and  the  fresh  dew  fell; 
When  1  bade  young  Edith  a  last  farewell. 

Whom  1  loved  in  the  days  which  are  oyer. 


We  sat  by  the  cottage  far  down  in  the  yale, 

And  we  talked  of  the  morrow  with  sighing  and  wail- 

The  morrow,  which  called  me  from  fair  Innisfail, 

And  the  skies  which  bend  weeping  aboye  her. 
Sweet  daughter  of  Erin  1  1  see  thee  yet ; 
Thy  brow  was  pale,  and  thy  cheek  was  wet : 
Long  years  have  fled,  but  I  neyer  forget 

That  grief  of  the  days  which  are  over. 


Time  passed :  1  was  warring  with  ball  and  brand 
Where  Wkllbblet  led  in  the  Spaniard's  land ; 
And  I  seemed,  when  armed  with  the  soldier-band, 

A  stern  and  a  careless  rover ; 
But  often,  chilled  on  the  midnight-watch, 
1  thought  of  the  roof,  and  the  flowery  thatch, 
The  speaking  smile,  and  the  lifted  latch, 

That  1  loved  in  the  days  which  are  over. 


When  the  foe-man  fell,  and  the  volleyed  roar 
Of  his  battle-thunder  was  heard  no  more, 
I  trod  rejoicing  on  Ulster's  shore. 

With  the  pnde  of  a  victor-lover. 
I  sought  her  dwelling :  the  flowers  were  strown ; 
Her  gray  sire  wept  at  his  hearth  alone : 
She  was  sleepioff  under  the  church-yard  stone, 
.    Whom  I  loved  in  the  days  which  ar«  over. 
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Thb  Australian  Gbusok:  or  the  Adventures  of  an  English  Settler  and  his  Family  in 
the  Wilds  of  Anstralia.  By  Chaslbs  GaowcRon,  Estq.,  a  Resident  Magistrate.  With 
Illustrations.    In  one  volume:  pp.  512.    Philadelphia:  Willis  P.  HAuu>. 

Wb  are  not  surprised  to  see  '  From  the  Sixth  London  Edition '  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  American  edition  of  this  book.  It  is  not  remarkable,  perhaps, 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  at  a  period  when  there  is  so  much  excitement  in 
relation  to  the  gold  mines  of  Australia,  and  when  so  many  thousands  are 
pressing  toward  that  land  of  promise :  but  we  fancy  the  style  and  material 
of  the  book  itself  have  had  much  to  do  in  creating  its  sudden  and  continued 
popularity.  Its  simplicity  and  directness  of  narrative  is  a  prominent  charm 
throughout  The  work,  as  we  gather  from  the  brief  preface,  was  prepared 
*  with  a  view  of  describing  the  process  of  settling  in  a  new  country ;  of  the 
precautions  to  be  taken ;  of  the  foresight  to  be  exercised ;  of  the  early  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome,  and' — what  will  be  an  incentive  to  scores  of  thousands 
more  to  visit  Australia — *  of  the  sure  reward  which  awaits  the  prudent  and 
industrious  colonist  The  first  tale  presented  is  the  journal  of  a  settler, 
detailing,  in  his  own  homely  language,  the  actual  progress,  day  by  day,  from 
the  beginning,  of  the  establishment  of  a  colonist's  farm.  Of  this,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  volume,  the  editor  says,  that  *  he  can  testify  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  from  his  persomd  experience  as  a  resident 
magistrate  in  the  colony.'  Of  many  penciUed  passages,  we  can  afford  room 
only  for  the  following  description  of  a  chase  and  fight  with  a  kangaroo: 

'AfTBR  we  had  rested  a  little  while,  we  went  on  again,  the  dogs  following  us  as  at 
first.    We  saw  plenty  of  brush  kangaroos,  but  we  would  not  touch  them.    After  we 


a  large  fellow — I'm  sure  he  was  six  feet  high:  he  looked  at  us  and  at  the  dogs  for  a 
moment,  and  then  off  he  went.  Mj  gracious !  what  hops  he  did  give  I  he  hopped  with 
his  two  hind-legs,  with  his  fore-legs  in  the  air,  ana  his  tail  straight  out  behind 
him — and  wasn^t  it  a  tail!  —  it  was  as  thick  as  a  bed-post!  and  this  jg^reat  tail  went 


wag, 


jB^reat  i 
_,  wag,  up  and  down,  as  he  jumped,  and  seemed  to  l>alanoe  him  behmd.  But  Hbc- 
TOB  and  Flt  were  after  him.  This  time  the  stock-keeper  ran  too,  for  the  ground  was 
level  and  clear  of  fallen  timber,  and  vou  could  see  a  good  way  before  you.  I  had  begun 
to  feel  a  Uttle  tired,  but  I  did  n  t  feel  tired  then.  Hop,  hop  went  the  kangaroo,  and  the 
dogs  after  him,  and  we  after  the  doffS ;  and  we  scampered  on  till  I  was  ^uito  out  of 
breath;  and  the  kangaroo  was  a  ffooa  bit  before  the  doffS,  when  he  turned  up  a  hilL 
'  *  Now  we  shall  have  him,'  said  the  stock-keeper;  *tne  dogs  will  beat  him  up-hill.' 
'I  wanted  my  breath,  but  I  kept  up,  and  we  scrambled  up  the  hill,  and  I  thought  the 
do^s  would  ^et  him ;  but  the  kangaroo  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  first,  and  when  we  got 
a  sight  of  him,  ho  was  bounding  down  the  hill,  making  such  prodifi^ous  leaps  at  every 

t'ump,  over  every  thin^,  that  you  couldn't  believe  it,  if  you  did  n  t  see  it.    The  dogs 
tad  no  chance  with  him  down-hill. 
" It 's  of  no  use,'  said  the  stock-keeper,  'for  us  to  try  to  keep  up  with  him ;  we  may 
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as  well  8t«f  here.  He  11  lead  the  doge  a  prettj  chase,  will  that  fellow ;  he 's  a  Boomah, 
and  one  or  the  biggest  raaeals  I  erer  saw.' 

'So  we  sat  down  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  under  a  gum-tree,  and  there  we  sat  a  long 
time,  I  don't  know  how  long,  until  we  saw  Hbctor  coming  up.  The  stock-keeper 
looked  at  his  mouth. 

"  He  has  killed,'  said  he ;  '  but  he  has  fot  a  little  scratched  in  the  tussle,  and  so  has 
Flt.  That  big  chap  was  almost  too  much  for  two  dogs.'  Then  he  said :  '  Go,  show  1 ' 
and  HicTOB  and  Flt  trotted  along  straight  to  where  the  kangaroo  lav,  without  turning 
to  the  right  or  left,  but  going  over  every  thing,  just  as  if  they  knew  tne  road  (mite  well. 
We  came  to  a  hollow,  and  tnere  we  saw  the  Kangaroo  Ijing  dead.  Just  as  the  stock- 
keeper  wasjgoing  to  cut  him  open,  I  saw  another  kangaroo  not  a  hundred  yards  off. 

*  ^  There 's  another,'  said  I ;  and  the  dogs,  although  they  had  had  a  hard  battle  with 
the  kangaroo  lying  dead,  started  off  directly.  Close  by  us  was  a  large  pond  of  water, 
like  a  little  lake.  The  kangaroo  was  between  the  dogs  and  the  lake.  If  ot  knowing  how 
to  get  past,  I  suppose,  he  hopped  right  into  the  lake,  and  the  dogs  went  after  him.  He 
hoppea  farther  mto  the  lake,  where  the  water  got  deeper,  and  then  the  dogs  were  obliged 
to  swim,  but  they  were  game,  and  would  not  leave  their  work.  When  the  kansaroo 
found  himself  getting  pretty  deep  in  the  water,  he  stopped,  and  turned  on  the  dogs; 
but  he  could  not  use  liis  terrible  nind-claws,  so  when  one  of  the  dogs  made  a  rise  at 
his  throat,  (they  always  trr  to  get  hold  of  the  throat,)  he  took  hold  of  nim  with  his  fore- 
legs, and  ducked  him  under  the  water.  Then  the  other  dog  made  a  spring  at  him,  and 
the  kangaroo  ducked  him  in  the  same  way. 

'  *  Well,'  said  the  stock-keeper,  'I  nev^r  saw  the  like  of  that  before;  this  is  a  new 
game.' 

'And  all  the  while  the  dogs  kept  springing  at  the  kangaroo's  throat,  and  the  kangaroo 
kept  ducking  them  under  the  water.  But  it  was  plain  the  dogs  were  getting  exhausted, 
for  they  were  obliged  to  swim  and  be  ducked  too,  while  the  kangaroo  stood  with  his 
head  and  fore>leg8  firom  out  of  the  water. 

' '  This  will  never  do,'  said  the  stock-keeper ;  '  he  '11  drown  the  dogs  soon  at  this  rate.' 
So  he  took  his  gun  from  me,  and  put  a  ball  in  it. 

' '  Now,'  said  ne,  'for  a  good  shot ;  I  must  take  care  not  to  hit  the  dogs.' 

'  Ho  put  his  gun  over  the  branch  of  a  dead  tree,  and  watching  his  time,  he  fired,  and 
bit  the  kangaroo  in  the  neck,  and  down  it  came  in  the  water.  He  then  called  off  the 
dogs,  and  they  swam  back  to  us. 

* '  He  is  such  a  prime  one,'  said  he, '  it  would  be  a  pitv  to  lose  his  skin ; '  so  he  waded 
in  after  him,  and  dragged  him  out  'It 's  a  pity,'  said  he,  'to  lose  so  much  meat,  but 
his  hind-quarters  would  be  a  bigger  load  than  I  should  like  to  carry  home ;  but  I  must 
have  his  skin ;  and  I  '11  tell  you  what,  young  fellow,  vou  shall  have  his  tail,  though  I  'm 
thinking  it's  rather  more  than  you  can  carry  home. 

'  This  roused  me  a  bit,  to  think  I  could  n't  carr^  a  kangaroo's  tail ;  so  I  determined  to 
take  it  home,  if  I  dropped,  though  I  must  say  it  was  so  heavy  that  I  was  obliged  to 
rest  now  and  then,  and  the  stock-keeper  carried  it  a  good  part  of  the  way  for  me. 

' '  What  shall  we  do  with  the  meat V '  said  I. 

' '  What  shall  we  do  with  it ? '  said  he;  'are  you  hungry ? ' 

*  *  I  believe  you,'  said  I. 

' '  Then  we  11  make  a  dinner  of  him,'  said  the  stock-keeper. 

'With  that  we  got  together  some  dry  sticks,  and  made  a  fire;  and  the  stock-keeper 
took  the  ram-rod  of  his  musket,  and  first  he  cut  a  slice  of  the  lean  off  the  loins,  which 
he  said  was  the  tenderest  part,  and  put  the  ram-rod  through  it,  and  then  he  cut  out  a 
bit  of  fat,  and  slid  it  on  alter  the  lean ;  and  so  on,  a  bit  of  Tat  and  a  bit  of  lean,  till  he 
bad  put  on  lots  of  slices,  and  so  he  roasted  them  over  the  fire.  He  gave  me  the  ram- 
rod to  hold,  and  cutting  a  long  slice  of  bark  out  of  a  ffum-tree,  made  two  plates ;  capital 
plates,  he  said,  for  a  bush-dinner.  I  told  you  we  had  ffot  some  salt  and  some  damper, 
and  I  was  pretty  hungrv,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  I  thought  it  the  most  delicious  din- 
ner I  ever  ate.  When  t  had  done,  I  laid  down  on  the  grass,  and  Hbctoh  and  Flt  came 
and  laid  themselves  down  beside  me,  and  some  how,  I  do  n't  know  how  it  was,  I  fell 
asleep,  I  was  so  tired.  I  slept  a  good  while,  for  the  stock-keeper  said  it  would  hare 
been  a  sin  to  wake  me,  I  was  in  such  a  sweet  sleep.  I  woke  up,  however,  after  a  good 
nap,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  eat  a  bit  more  kangaroo.  But  it  was  getting  late,  and  so  we 
made  the  best  of  our  way  home.  We  passed  oy  the  place  where  we  h^  killed  the  first 
kangaroo ;  so  the  stock-Keeper  brought  home  the  hind-quarters  and  the  three  skins,  and 
I  brought  home  a  tail ;  and  really  I  don't  know  which  is  best' 

A  stirring  scene  is  described  in  a  battle  with  the  bush-rangers,  and  the 
abduction  and  captivity  of  the  '  magistrate,'  but  it  is  quite  too  long  for  extract 
We  'second  the  motion'  of  the  British  press  in  commendation  of  the  volume, 
which  is  well-printed,  upon  &ir  paper,  and  cleverly  illustrated  with  several 
wood-engravings. 
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SuHMBR  Stories  or  ths  South.    By  T.  Addison  Richards.    In  one  yolume:  pp.  255. 
Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  akd  Compant. 

Mr.  Richards  is  an  artist,  whose  progress,  the  result  of  keen  observation, 
disciplined  taste,  and  enhanced  skill  of  hand,  as  exhibited  in  successiTe 
landscapes  from  his  pencil,  has  been  marked  with  pleasure  by  his  friends. 
Nor,  as  we  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  remark,  in  his  correspondence 
with  southern  literary  journals,  is  he  deficient  in  the  adroit  use  of  his  pea 
With  several  of  the  sketches  in  the  volume  before  us  we  were  already 
femUiar,  and  are  glad  to  welcome  them  in  their  present  collected  form. 
*•  Tallulah,  or  the  Trysting-Kock,*  is  a  stirring  love-story,  which  will  arrest 
the  attention,  and  secure  the  admiration,  of  our  author's  lady-readers :  while 
*  Jocassee,  or  D  Gampannetto,'  will  please  the  more  rigidly  romantic  We 
rather  affect  the  sketch  of  *  The  Phrenologist,'  which  is  well  drawn,  and 
possesses  a  good  degree  of  quiet  humor.  We  annex  an  account  of  the  tri- 
umph of  *  the  professor,'  in  one  case  of  demonstrative  manipulation,  before  a 
large  audience  at  the  southern  village  of  Seclusaval: 

*  All  Seclusaval  was  congregated  in  the  lecture-room  at  the  appointed  hour,  staring 
with  astonished  eyes  at  the  array  of  plaster  heads  upon  the  table,  with  their  mjsterious 
intersecting  lines  and  figures.  The  doctor's  welcome,  as  he  walked  with  solemn  dig- 
nity to  the  rostrum,  must  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him,  especially  as  the 
assembled  shouters  were  chiefly  of  an  age  whi^  put  them  in  the  most  valuable  and 
profitable  class  of  auditors.  When  the  greeting  uproar  was  hushed,  the  orator,  with 
artistic  grace,  made  divera  changes  in  the  geoffrapny  of  the  casts,  described  sundry 
curves  with  his  spotless  linen  cambric,  glancea  at  his  repeater,  and,  with  a  musical 
voice  and  polished  action,  undosed  the  portals  of  wisdom,  and  let  flow  the  stream  of 
living  words  which  was  to  enlisrhten  and  electrify  assembled  Seclusaval  In  other 
phrase,  he  commenced  his  speech,  and  a  brilliant  speech  it  was,  fudging  from  the  fre> 
guent  and  hearty  plaudits,  Dut  it  must  find  another  reporter  tnan  ourself^  for  time 
forbids  our  speaking  of  the  eloquence  of  the  exordium  j  of  the  lucid  manner  in  which 
he  traced  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  studv ;  of  the  smgularl^  comprehensive  defini- 
tion of  the  province  of^Phrenoloffy ;  of  nis  generous  eulogium  of  its  hiffh-priest, 
Spurzheim ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  mighty  results  that  were  to  accrue  to  the  worid  from  its 
revelations  —  how  eveiy  character  was  to  be  instantly  read,  and  how  people  might  thus 
safelv  court  or  avoid  their  fellow-men,  and  how  each  might  know  and  pursue  that  walk 
in  life  which  heaven  designed  him  to  fill. 

'  Suffice  it,  that  when  the  lecture  was  concluded,  and  the  professor  had  first  accurately 
traced  the  characters  of  Milton,  Bacon,  Washington,  a  miuderer,  and  an  idiot  boy,  by 
the  developments  upon  the  plaster  heads,  the  f  *  ^"  ^*'       "*" 

who  should  first  have  the  privilege  of  obev* 
This  honor  the  Doctor  proffered,  gratuitousl] , 
auditor  of  the  lecture.   Mr.  Dobson  at  first  fiatly  refused  to  countenance  such  nonsense, 
but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  accede. 

'As  trait  upon  trait  of  Mr.  Dobson's  character  was  unfolded,  the  hearers,  in  silent 
wonder,  acknowledged  the  diviner's  skilL 

'  *  I  find,*  continued  the  manipulator,  running  his  fingers  over  the  subject's  caput, 
'that  the  organ  of  Argumentativeness  ia  promment,  together  with  all  other  organs 
which  unite  and  support  its  successful  development  This,  the  audience  mav  m,  I 
know  weU  enough  from  what  I  have  read  of  the  gentleman's  works,  particalarjv  those 
in  which  he  labors,  and  so  ably,  to  controvert  my  own  opinions.  I  admit  it,  and  I  onlv 
mention,  for  your  satisfiiction,  that  here  the  organ  is,  with  all  the  prominence  in  whicn 
you  would  suppose  it  to  exist.  But  further — vou  have,  perEapa,  only  seen  this  genfie- 
man  in  his  mild  and  even  moments;  you  will  nardl^  suppose  that  Combativcness  Ib  as 
strongly  developed  as  Argumentativeness.  Tet  so  it  is,  and  if  aroused,  he  will  be  as 
readv  to  fight  as  to  dispute.  In  fact,  he  is  naturally  very  quarrelsome,  though  his 
developments  of  Caution  and  Benevolence  counteract  the  exercise  of  his  pugnacious 
humor  in  a  great  measure.' 

*  *I  beg  to  say,'  here  interrupted  the  subject,  *that  your  last  remark  is  satis&ctory 
evidence  of  the  weakness  and  pretension  of^your  doctrine.  Your  picture  of  my  dispo- 
sition is  utterly  erroneous.' 

*  *  Tou  imagme  so,'  was  the  mild  reply.  '  But  how  seldom  we  know  ourselves !    The 
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organ  I  speak  of,  I  see  before  me,  aspUdnly  developed  as  yovx  nose,  and  I  know  that  it 
cannot  lie.    You  are  fpren  to  quarrel.'  , 

*  *  You  are  wronff,  Sir,  wholly  wronff — I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  vour  mummery  I  * 

*  *  Patience,  my  dear  Sir.  Time  and  occasion  will  furnish  you  and  others  proofs  of  my 
assertion.' 

' '  It  never  can.  Sir.   I  am  not  obstinate  or  quarrelsome,  not  in  the  least  degree.' 
'  VYon  certainly  are,  Sir.' 

*  'Do  you  «ve  me  the  lie.  Sir? ' 

*  *  Onlv  in  judgment,  Sir.* 

"  Sir  f  von  are  an  arrant  impostor  t  a  pitiful  humbug  t'  cried  the  patient,  starting 
np,  now  rairlv  exasperated:  'and  there,  sir,  is  my  opinion  of  you/  he  added,  at  the 
same  instant  oringing  his  right  foot  in  such  unpleasant  intimacy  with  the  doctor's  per- 
son, that  that  worthy  gentleman's  bump  of  Amativeness  was  enlarged  until  he  kissed 
the  floor.  The  bulfy  then  proffered  the  same  kind  show  of  respect  to  any  individual 
present  who  would  presume  to  endorse  the  doctor's  obnoxious  opmions. 

'  Dire  and  instant  was  the  confusion  in  the  audience.  All  tongues  wagged  against 
Hr.  Dobson,  and  all  sympathies  were  active  and  eloquent  in  favor  of  the  other  party. 

'  The  doctor  quickly  regained  his  feet  and  his  temper,  and  said  quietly, '  that  he  forgave 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  gentleman,  as,  in  his  intemperate  conduct,  ho  had  given  unde- 
niable and  ocular  proof  against  himself,  and  in  mamtenance  of  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion that  the  subject's  disposition  was  pugnacious ! '  The  laugh  against  Mr.  Dobson  was 
general,  and  that  gentleman  himself,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  advanced  with  a  ver^ 
creat-fallen  air^  ana  seeming  suddenly  to  repent  his  uncourteous  action,  very  magnani- 
mously apologized  for  the  affh)nt;  confessed  his  skepticism  shaken,  and  that  he  was 
now  ready  to  see  and  hear  with  a  mind  less  prejudiced.^ 

There  is  a  good  lesson  pleasantly  enforced  in  *Don*t  be  Bashful,'  which 
we  should  like  to  have  cited,  had  our  limits  permitted :  but  for  this,  as  well 
as  the  other  papers  we  haye  mentioned,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume  itself,  which,  to  the  credit  of  the  publishers  be  it  said,  is  neatly  and 
correctly  printed. 


EcTBOFB  IN  A  HuBBT.    By  Gborok  Wilkes.    In  one  volume :j)p.  449.    New- York: 
Hkvbt  Long  axo  Bbothbr,  Number  Forty-three,  Ann-street 

When  we  first  read  the  letters  of  which  this  handsome  volume  is  composed, 
as  they  successively  appeared  in  the  widely-circulated  journal  of  which  Mr. 
WiLKSs  was  then  the  editor,  we  were  struck  by  the  observant  spirit  of  the 
writer,  and  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  he  conreyed  his  own  impressions 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  of  his  reader.  He  has  no  circumlocution, 
no  crowding  of  objects,  no  solemn  reflections  upon  *  mistakes  in  government ' 
or  'wrongs  of  the  people,'  except  as  they  arise  in  his  mind  in  connection 
with  something  which  is  passing  before  him ;  and  even  then,  they  are  very 
hastily  dismissed;  for  his  object  evidently  is,  to  let  you  see  through  his  eyes 
uhat  he  saw,  and  cm  he  saw  it  And  in  this  he  has  succeeded  perfectly. 
Yet  his  book  is  not  a  *  curtailed  abbreviation,  compressing  the  particulars : ' 
on  the  contrary,  going  only  over  the  same  route  he  followed,  and  of  necessity 
witnessing  kindred  scenes,  we  would  as  readily  take  his  volume  for  a  guide- 
book, as  we  would  follow  a  good  '  diner '  into  the  chief  restaurant  of  Paris, 
and  duplicate  his  order  for  an  artistic  dinner.  We  shall  justify  our  impres- 
sion of  the  work  by  two  brief  extracts,  all,  we  regret  to  say,  for  which  we 
have  space.  The  excellent  and  amiable  Queek  of  England,  according  to  our 
traveller,  can  hardly  be  regarded  the  *  beauty '  which  she  has  been  represented 
'  by  the  paintings  and  engravings  of  Her  Majesty  which  have  reached  this 
country :  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  of  our  fair  country-women 
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who  hare  been  reported  to  resemble  Victoria,  will  consider  tfaemselyes  scHne- 
what  less  complimented,  after  perusing  the  following : 

'  I  SAW  the  Queen  first  in  her  state-coach,  in  procession  to  St.  James'  Palace  on  a 
leree  day,  and  have  seen  her  three  times  since  at  more  advantage,  but  the  first  impres- 
sion remained  nnsoftened.  There  is  no  chance  for  mistake  in  Her  Majesty's  facial  angle, 
and  a  glance  is  followed  by  a  conclusion  against  it  On  the  occasion  m  St  Jakes'  Park, 
there  were  two  parties  of  American  gentlemen  firom  different  hotels,  who  stood  in  a 
group  at  the  point  of  riew  I  occupied.  When  the  Quesx  passed,  each  turned  and  looked 
tne  others  in  the  &ce,  and  the  smile  which  came  fh)m  all  said,  almost  in  plain  words: 
'Lord I  how  we  hare  been  humbugged  by  the  pictures.'  Bj-and-bv  this  smile  broke 
into  a  laugh,  and  every  one  enjoyed  it^  as  men  will  who  detect  a  trick  that  has  deceived 
them,  but  which  has  not  affected  their  credit  for  intelligence.  'She  does  not  bear  the 
most  remote  resemblance  to  any  of  her  pictures,'  said  one.  '  I  suppose  it  would  be 
about  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  attempt  to  portrar  her  accurately,'  said  an- 
other. *  No  artist  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  royal  favor  will  ever  draw  her  side-face^' 
said  a  third.  '  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  think  about  her,  gentlemen,'  remarked  a  fourth :  '  if 
such  a  looking  person  were  introduced  in  a  ball-room  in  New-Tork  as  a  partner  for  a 
dance,  the  gentleman  who,  out  of  politeness,  went  through  the  cotillion  with  her,  would 


The  ensuing  passage  is  firom  a  portion  of  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  metropolitan  prisons,  and,  incidentally,  to  a  sketch  of  the  impostors  of 
London : 

'As  we  turned  down  by  the  Hay-nuirket  the  moon  left  us,  and  just  at  this  moment  a 
female  figure  emerged  from  one  of  the  dark  arches  of  the  Royal  Opera-House,  and  in  a 
most  piteous  roice  asked  *  charity,  for  the  love  of  God.'  I  was  struck  with  the  concen- 
trated and  touching  misery  of  the  tone,  and  instinctively  put  my  hand  toward  my  podcet. 
One  of  mv  companions,  however,  who  professed  to  know  much  of  London,  turned  the 
woman  ofr  vnth  a  roug^h  denial ;  whereupon  she  slunk  backward,  but  added,  as  she 
C[uietly  retreated,  and  m  the  same  quivering  accent  as  before:  'Indeed,  gentlemen, 
indeed  I  am  not  the  l^nd  of  character  you  take  me  fori '  My  sharp  companion  was 
about  viniUcating  the  position  he  had  taken  by  another  brusque  reply,  when  I  checked 
him  by  catching  nold  of  his  arm,  and,  turning  after  the  woman,  I  shpped  a  half-crown 
in  her  hand.  She  looked  at  her  hand  for  an  instant,  as  if  she  could  hardly  realize  her 
fortune,  then  with  a  burst  of  feeling  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  fervor,  exclaimed : 
'  God  bless  your  Christian  heart  I  '^  and  darted  out  of  sight  Even  my  obdurate  friend 
was  overcome,  and  commenced  feeling  in  his  pockets,  while  I,  Inspired  with  new  confi- 
dence in  my  judgment  hj  this  exhibition,  took  a  quick  step  or  tn-o  in  the  direction  of 
the  woman  s  night,  as  if  it  were  my  duty  to  do  more.  But  the  apparition  had  vanished, 
and  I  peered  up  the  dark  street  in  vain.  I  fancied,  for  an  instant,  that  I  could  bear  a 
low  chuckle  near  me,  as  if  one  of  the  black  old  arches  was  enjoying  a  little  dry  merri- 
ment by  itself,  but  it  faded  away  as  an  illusion,  and,  for  the  time,  f  thought  no  more  of  it 

'  On  the  following  night  I  was  passing  by  the  same  spot  at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour, 
when  I  found  my  elbow  touched,  while  a  low  voice  whispered  by  my  ear:  'I  say,  Sir, 
don't  you  want  to  buy  a  pretty  picture-book?'  I  turned  quickly  round,  and  to  my 
astonishment  recognized  the  plaantive  beggar  of  the  night  before,  ^he  book  she  offered 
was  of  the  vilest  kind,  and  she  herself  was  one  of  those  pestilent  bats  that  haunt  in 
the  dark  nooks  of  public  thoroughfares,  to  tempt  the  late  vrayfarer  on  his  passage  home. 
I  felt  ashamed  that  this  base  creature  should  have  used  up  the  sympathy  and  trust  which 
might  have  been  reserved  within  me  for  some  worthier  object  and  in  the  angry  reso- 
lution that  I  made,  not  to  be  so  deceived  again.  I  experienced  the  full  force  of  a  maxim 
I  have  used  before,  '  that  every  impostor  should  be  treated  as  a  common  enemy,  for  he 
not  only  sets  a  bad  example  to  the  world,  but  robs  the  worthy  of  that  fund  of  sympathy 
which  IS  often  the  only  resource  and  dependence  of  real  misfortune.' 

A  sententious  and  yery  graphic  picture  of  the  Grisettes  of  Paris  must 
close  our  quotations.  The  whole  forms  a  *  picture  in  little,'  but  the  portrait 
of  the  class  is  not  the  less  faithful : 

*  I  POUND  the  Boulevards  auite  as  gay  after  breakfast  as  they  were  in  the  easy,  part  of 
the  afternoon  before,  though  filled  with  a  somewhat  different  class  of  people!  There 
were  fewer  well-dressed  females,  and  the  men  had  more  of  a  business  air;  neyerthelcss. 
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all  were  loungers,  and  it  was  difficolt  to  imagrine  that  anj  of  the  throng,  except  the 
bustling  little  grisettes,  had  anjtask  beyond  sauntering  away  their  time  in  that  delight- 
ful place.  Frenchmen  never  walk  fast  through  the  streets ;  if  they  are  in  a  hurry,  they 
ride.  The  only  person  who  can  by  any  chance  be  seen  walking  swift  in  Paris,  is  an 
American,  or  perhaps  a  grisette,  who  will  harry  at  all  hours  and  seasons,  unless  she  is 
with  her  sweet^heart. 

'  I  look  upon  these  little  creatures  as  among  the  most  worthy  people  of  Paris.    They 
are  as  busy  as  bees  all  day  long;  and  though  report  says  they  take  too  much  mar- 

Cin  their  gayeties  on  Sunday,  and  walk  occasionally  too  deep  into  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
rne, one  cannot  help  pardoning  them,  in  advance,  for  all  their  transgressions.  They 
represent  labor  in  its  most  devoted  shape,  and  have  a  better  right  to  dance  and  sing,  and 
snap  their  fingers,  than  the  laced  ladies  whom  they  ornament,  and  who  confer  nothing 
upon  the  world  but  a  little  too  much  of  themselves.  Indeed,  they  enjoy  themselves  to 
the  top  of  their  bent,  whenever  they  are  let  loose,  and,  next  to  the  soldiers,  are  the  chief 
feature  of  Paris.  Like  the  soldiers*  however^  they  always  behave  decorously,  and  never 
g;ive  offense,  either  in  their  conduct  or  their  attire.  On  the  contrair,  their  dress  is 
exquisitely  tasteful,  and  their  manners,  though  refined  by  peculiar  art,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  the  utmost  simplicity.  You  are  very  often  struck  with  their  extreme  beauty 
as  well  as  neatness,  and  at  first  can  scarcely  resist  an  inclination  to  put  your  hand  in 
your  pocket,  as  you  do  when  you  see  a  charming  statuette,  to  buy  a  pair  of  them  for 
your  mantel-piece  at  home.  Among  them  yon  see  the  treanest  fkoes  and  purest  com- 
plexions in  the  world,  some  looking  like  ripe  nectarines,  under  their  indescribable  and 
inimitable  little  caps,  and  others  so  white  and  so  fresh  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
dipped  in  milk,  and  make  you  fancy  that  they  smell  of  the  meadow.  Many  of  the  ladies 
<M  Jraris,  too,  have  the  same  remarkable  dehcacy  of  flesh  and  blood.' 


\ 
A  Mbxcriai.  07  Horatio  Grvknouoh.    Consisting  of  a  Memoir,  Selections  from  his 
Writings,  and  Tributes  to  his  (Genius.    By  Hbnbt  T.  Tuckxbman.    In  one  volume: 
pp.  246.    New- York:  Gbobob  P.  Putnam  and  Compaxt. 

Tms  is  a  cordial,  ft  feeling  tribute  to  the  genius  and  the  memory  of  one 
whom  the  world  *■  will  not  let  die ;  *  who  has  left  behind  him  works,  upon  • 
which  both  are  recorded,  on  'tablets  of  enduring  marble.^  Of  all  the 
creations  that  we  have  seen  of  Greenough's  chisel,  we  haye  been  im- 
pressed with  one  sentiment :  and  that  was,  that  his  heart  was  in  each.  It 
was  hie  conception — it  was  hie  thought  in  stone ;  not  a  copy,  not  a  reflec- 
tion, of  the  idea  of  some  other.  'Although,*  says  Mr.  Tuckebman,  '  the  crea- 
tions of  the  artist  are  his  best  monument,  when  the  spirit  in  which  he  works 
transoends  the  limits  of  a  special  yocation,  and  associates  him  with  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  his  friends,  a  mere  catalogue-raieonnS 
of  what  he  has  left  in  marble  or  colors  we  feel  to  be  an  incomplete  record  of  his 
life.  The  recent  death  of  our  earliest  sculptor  has  caused  so  wide  and  sincere 
a  grie^  that  it  becomes  not  less  a  sacred  duty,  than  a  melancholy  pleasure, 
to  trace  his  career,  to  gather  up  the  tributes  to  his  genius,  and  to  endeayor 
to  delineate  the  features  of  his  character.*  All  this  Mr.  Tuckerman  has 
done,  with  a  &ithfulness,  and  with  an  almost  filial  affection,  which  reflects 
little  less  credit  upon  his  hand  than  upon  his  heart  As  we  followed  the 
career  of  his  subject;  and  traced  with  him  his  early  longings,  his  first  attempts, 
his  'inner  standards,'  his  gradual  progress,  and  his  ultimate  success,  we 
could  not  help  but  think,  that  both  Cole  and  Greenouoh  had  found  in  Noble 
and  in  Tcckerman  worthy  representatives  of  the  appreciation  in  which  their 
genius  and  their  personal  characters  will  be  held,  not  so  much  by  those  who 
knew  them  so  well,  as  by  those  who  will  be  thus  enabled  to  know  them 
better. 
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*  Up  the  Jiiver,Jidy  10. 
*  My  old  Shanghai  rooster  is  dead. 
From  the  time  that  he  was  brought 
to  my  house  in  a  basket,  about  a 
year  ago,  until  now,  his  career  has 
been  varied,  but  the  latter  part  of 
it  miserable  indeed.    He  has  not 
Tentured  upon  a  hearty  crow  for 
the  last  six  months.    All  things 
went  smoothly  with  him  at  first, 
and  there  was  a  degree  of  ielat 
attaching  to  his  fiunily.  The  neigh- 
bors came  to  see  him,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  an  uncommonly  large 
fowl ;  but  he  was  perhaps  magni- 
fied in  their  eyes  because  he  was  a 
foreigner;  and  they  turned  upon 
their  heel  with  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt of  the  conmion  barn-yard 
fowL    He  had  the  enclosures  all  to 
himself,  and,  standing  erect  on  the 
hillock,  out-crowed  the  neighbor- 
ing roosters. 

.*When  the  hen  began  to  lay,  every  body  wished  to  get  eggs  of  mc 
My  firiends  asked  it  as  a  particular  favor  that  I  would  grant  them  a  few,  when 
I  had  them  to  spare ;  and  the  butcher  and  the  baker  stopped  at  the  gate  to 
inquire  if  I  would  not  sell  them  a  few  Shanghai  eggs.  Thus  the  stock  rose 
in  the  market,  and  feathers  were  buoyant  When  the  Cochin-Ohina  cock 
arrived,  he  was  at  least  one-third  larger,  and  so  much  superior  to  the  other 
in  all  his  points,  and  had  such  a  lordly  strut  and  royal  comb,  as  completely 
to  cast  him  in  the  shade.  They  at  once  fought  valiantly  for  the  mastery,  and 
the  contest  was  continued  in  various  skirmishes  and  pitched  battles  for  sev- 
eral days.  At  last,  when  Shanghai  became  convinced  that  he  was  no  match, 
his  eyes  wavered  and  refused  to  meet  the  adversary,  and  on  every  occasion  he 
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pusillanimously  fled.  He  could  not  be  secure  even  of  a  bit  of  bread ;  he 
was  bullied  at  everj  turn ;  and  he  lost  the  haughty  bearing  which  he  once 
had  when  he  was  cock  of  the  walk.  What  appeared  to'  mortify  him  more, 
was,  that  the  hen  deserted  him,  and  preferred  the  Cochin  guest,  so  that  he 
strayed  solitary  on  the  corners  of  the  field,  and  picked  up  what  living  he 
could.  He  also  roosted  alone.  Every  now  and  then,  when  he  was  minding 
his  own  business,  and  no  attack  was  suspected,  I  noticed  his  adversary  would 
rush  on  him  from  a  distance,  and  give  him  a  sound  drubbing.  On  these  occa- 
sions, he  would  run  under  the  steps  or  the  bushes ;  and  at  last  he  got  to  be  so 
timid  that  he  would  fly  away  and  poke  his  head  in  a  comer  at  the  least  alarm. 
As  he  sneaked  about  under  the  fences,  or  stood  upon  one  leg  with  his  head 
crouched  between  his  thighs,  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  his  tail,  already 
sparse  enough,  soaked  in  the  rain,  he  presented  a  melancholy  ensample  of 
the  loss  of  self-respect  To  get  him  out  of  his  painful  position,  I  oflTered  to 
give  him  away,  in  hopes  that  when  he  had  the  field  to  himself,  his  spirits 
would  revive,  and  that  he  would  act  worthily  of  his  race.  But  the  proper 
occasion  not  having  arrived  to  carry  him  off,  he  remained  in  disgrace,  and 
walked  moodily  apart,  not  venturing  to  salute  the  rising  sun.  Alas!  that 
the  chicken-st^er  had  not  been  successful  in  his  attempt,  or  that  he  had 
not  been  metamorphosed,  before  it  was  too  late,  into  a  delectable  fricassee! 
For  a  month  past,  I  have  noticed  that  he  has  been  waxing  uncommonly  lean, 
and  I  have  taken  care  that  he  should  not  be  bullied  out  of  his  com  and 
Indian  meal  He  fed  readily  out  of  my  hand,  and  appeared  to  relish  the 
attention  well  But  his  leanness  increased,  and  I  began  to  perceive  that  he 
was  losing  his  feathers  &ster  than  his  flesh.  I  at  first  thought  that  the  poor 
bird  was  shedding  them ;  that  he  was  moulting,  and,  in  consequence,  in 
feeble  health,  until  I  caught  the  Oochin-China  code  in  the  cmel  trick  of  pick- 
ing out  a  feather,  from  time  to  time.  His  plumage  was  thus  decimated,  and 
at  last  his  tail  totally  gone,  and  he  began  to  look  ,as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  cook,  and  was  nearly  dressed.  Dressed!  according  to  the 
Yocabulary  of  the  kitchen.  Perceiving  that  removal  was  his  only  chance,  I 
sat  down  and  indited  the  following  note  to  a  friend : 

' '  I  OFFXBED  you  JDj  Shangbfli  cock.  When  you  come  this  way  again,  bring  a  basket 
in  your  carriage,  and  a  bit  of  canvas.  I  do  n't  want  him,  as  the  other  cock  is  £fi8t  kill- 
ing him,  and  he  is  of  no  use.    He  is  losing  all  his  feathers. 

'Yours,  p.  w  s 

'  I  had  scarcely  penned  the  above,  when  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  for 
aught  I  know,  was  fatal  to  my  Shanghai.  I  had  noticed  that,  at  the  height 
of  supremacy,  he  was  a  truculent  old  fellow,  and  ate  up  his  own  offspring ; 
and  ^t  Eno,  the  hen,  although  good  at  sitting,  so  that  she  would  sit,  and  sit, 
and  would  for  ever  sit^  was  not  a  good  mother  in  rearing  her  brood,  whereas 
the  Gochin-China  hen  is  an  immatched  mother.  There  is  a  nest  of  wrens 
in  the  apple-tree  at  the  kitchen-door ;  and  when  the  young  were  hatched, 
I  noticed  them  from  time  to  time  with  their  heads  poking  out  until  the  straw- 
house  became  too  small  for  them.  They  were  ready  to  be  fledged,  and  fell 
out  into  the  deep  grass.  At  this,  moment,  Shanghai,  being  alone,  snapped 
them  up  and  killed  them  all.    I  saw  one  of  them  dangling  from  his  beak 
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stone-dead,  while  he  strutted  about,  appearing  to  have  regained  his  lost  estate. 
At  this  moment,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  I  pursued  him,  and  snatching  him 
from  the  lilac-bush,  at  the  roots  of  which  he  had  poked  his  head,  dragged 
him  forcibly  out,  and  threw  him  into  the  air.  He  came  down  on  his  legs,  and 
ran  under  the  shed  This  last  insult  was  too  much  for  him.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  upon  the  coal-heap,  dead.  Well,  he  is  gone !  he  is  gone! 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  he  was  a  gift,  and  all  gifts,  from  kind-hearted 
people  ought  to  be  duly  prized.  But  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  donor  that  I 
have  a  brood  of  fourteen  Cochin-China  chickens,  now  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
one-third  grown.  Palmeb,  my  neighbor,  the  other  day  said  to  me :  *  Those 
are  superior  chickens  of  yours ;  I  assure  you  that  I  do  like  them  wery  much 
indeed.'  In  a  retired  country-place,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  incident,  and 
excitement  is  rare,  there  is  an  eminent  source  of  pleasure  in  the  rearing  of 
fowls.  You  are  gratified  with  the  antics  of  your  dog,  but  nine  puppies  out 
of  ten  are  of  no  value.  You  respect  your  horse,  and  haye  him  comfortably 
stabled,  but  for  the  most  part  he  is  only  a  patient  drudge.  You  may  even 
look  down  into  your  pig-pen  with  a  degree  of  satis&ction. 

'But  the  hen  and  chickens,  by  their  nature,  habits,  and  instincts,  are  an 
unfiuling  source  of  instruction  and  delight    There  is  something  beautiful  in 
their  domesticity  and  close  attachment  to  home,  always  feeding  about  your 
doors,  crowding  about  you  as  you  go  forth,  running  and  flying  toward  you 
to  receive  the  scattered  grains.    The  sounds  which  they  make  belong  to  the 
most  cheering  associations  of  the  homestead :  the  motherly  clucking,  that 
frequent  reiterated  cutarcut !  and  the  healthy,  whole-souled  crowing  of  the 
chanticleer.    At  night,  when  the  stillness  becomes  insupportable  to  the 
waker,  he  celebrates  the  watches  and  reassures  you  with  his  voice.    Starting 
at  those  unaccountable  noises  which  are  heard  at  night,  there  is  a  fiimiliaiity 
in  the  cock-crowing  which  puts  you  in  a  fearless  mood,  and  seems  to  say : 
*All's  well'     The  fresh  egg  daily  brought  in  and  deposited  in  a  basket,  the 
incubation,  the  hatching,  the  matronly  conduct  of  the  hen,  walking  with  care- 
ful steps  among  the  brood,  now  exchanging  her  tenderness  for  ferocity  at  the 
approach  of  a  mousing  cat,  or  the  shadow  of  a  swooping  hawk,  or,  when  the 
storm  lowers,  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings ;  the  gradual  relin- 
quishing of  her  charge,  as  they  increase  to  the  plumpness  of  a  full-grown 
quail  or  a  young  partridge,  when  the  young  roosters,  in  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion, venture  upon  their  first  ragged  crow,  (mixed  bass  and  treble,  like  the 
changing  voice  of  a  hobbledehoy ;)  the  occasional  cock-fight  and  sham-battle; 
the  feelings  which  you  experience  when  you  drag  down  a  brace  of  young 
pullets  for  your  dinner,  and  perhaps  see  their  heads  cut  off  at  the  wood-pile, 
while  they  flop  and  flounce  about  on  their  sides  among  the  chips — these 
things  arrest  your  attention  from  day  to  day,  and  mitigate  seclusion.   Although 
it  is  amusing  to  see  ducks  waddling  down  to  the  pond  at  sun-rise  in  Indian 
file,  and  at  the  cry  of  their  owner  returning  to  be  locked  up  at  night-fall  in 
the  same  order,  gluttonizing  on  little  fish  till  the  fins  and  tails  stick  out  of 
their  mouths,  they  have  not  half  the  interest  of  hens  and  chickens.     As 
inhabitants  of  Urra  firma^  they  are  not  worth  notice;  in  the  water  they  are 
inanimate,  and  have  neither  the  agility  of  fishes  nor  the  grace  of  wild-fo^nrL 
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It  18  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  large  brood  of  half-grown,  foil-blooded  chickens 
sitting  down  as  close  together  as  thej  can  be  on  the  grass,  occupying  a  space 
DO  larger  than  could  be  covered  by  tiie  broad  brim  of  a  Panama  hat,  or  could 
be  commanded  by  the  sweeping  charge  of  a  double-barrel  At  night  they 
haddle  together  in  the  same  manner  in  an  angle  of  the  shed ;  but  when  a 
little  older,  seek  the  perch,  there  to  remain  until  the  break  of  day,  unless 
polled  down  by  the  abandoned  chicken-stealer. 

'A  cock  is  the  proudest  and  most  majestic  bird  which  was  ever  feathered. 
Let  the  gay  flamingo  flap  his  Yrings,  and  the  peacock  flirt  his  gaudy  fan, 
and  all  the  songless  flock  which  make  the  tropic  groves  so  brilliant.  The 
Bird  of  Paradise  may  be  esteemed  a  marvel,  and  a  paragon  of  the  most 
ecstatic  beauty,  with  all  its  train  of  soft  and  melting  heavenly  colors,  the  blend- 
ing of  that  holy  Hand  which,  whether  shown  on  the  aerial  bow  or  in  the 
sun-set  skies,  or  on  the  cheeks  of  fruits,  or  in  the  bloom  of  flowers,  is  &r 
beyond  all  imitative  pencil;  one  of  those  forms  of  love  divine  which  never 
yet  have  ceased  to  grace  our  natural  Eden.  Even  as  a  dove  just  parted  from 
the  leash,  the  carrier  of  some  hopeful  message,  it  seems  to  have  been  flung 
down  already  fashioned  from  the  very  groves  whic(i  hang  over  the  flashing 
waves  that  roll  hard  by  the  Golden  City.  But  for  these  birds  of  gorgeous 
plomage  it  maybe  said  that  they  live  too  near  the  sun.  They  are  where  the 
tendency  of  all  dust  is  to  take  on  also  the  more  disgusting  forms  of  life ; 
where  the  lizard  lurks  among  the  choicest  perfume,  and  where  the  basilisk 
lies  along  the  branch.  They  are  symbols  of  a  perfection  of  beauty  which  is 
not  of  earth.  Now  the  cock  is  a  representative  of  the  erect^  inherent  dig- 
nity of  nature.  His  race  is  found  every  where.  He  loses  not  caste  among 
the  tropic-birds.  He  walks  along  the  equatorial  belt ;  he  has  his  coop  in 
Terra  del  Fuego  as  well  as  in  the  icy  north.  He  flies  wild  through  the  primi- 
tive forests,  over  the  great  moors  and  prairies  of  the  western  continent  He 
peoples  all  the  islands  of  the  sea,  from  New-Holland  to  Pitcairn^s  Island,  oc- 
cupied by  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  'Bounty;'  he  is  in  Europe, 
and  Asia,  and  Afnca,  and  perhaps  in  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem :  at  this  very 
day  mi^be  found  the  lineage  of  the  cock  which  crowed  the  third  time  before 
'  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.' 

'  I  wiU  mention  another  superior  advantage  which  is  possessed  by  these 
home-bred  birds.    Things  wUch  are  exceeding  bright  soon  weary,  and  pall 
upon  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  when  the  eye  becomes  dissipated  among  gor- 
geous objects,  it  soon  rests  upon  vacancy,  having  reached  the  limit  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  present  sphere.    The  fiery  plumes  leave  no  impression  on  the 
seu-ed  brains  of  those  who  live  in  the  tropics,  anymore  than  they  do  a  track 
in  the  cloven  air.    The  nature  of  these  birds  must  be  explored  by  the  far- 
searching  naturalist,  who,  with  an  enthusiasm  of  his  pure  pursuit  which  blends 
itself  into  the  very  religion  of  his  heart,  like  WasoN,  and  Babtram,  and 
Audubon,  is  willing  to  pursue  them  through  evtirj  danger,  and  vnng  them  in 
their  timorous  retreats.    Through  the  labors  of  such  men  we  learn  at  second- 
hand the  endless  variety  of  the  creation,  and  fh>m  the  wonderf\il  adaptation 
*of  all  things  to  their  end,  enrich  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  glorious 
and  merciful  Qod.    But  in  the  hen  and  chickens  we  have  every  where  before 
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U8  a  perpetual  lesson  of  affection,  high  mstinct,  and  domestic  yirtaes,  of  which 
the  mind  neyer  tires.  Pride  and  natire  dignity  attend  the  foot-steps  of  the 
male,  and  in  his  mate  we  see  the  inherent  strengtti  of  tnie  love,  amnming 
the  fierceness  of  a  Tolture  when  it  stands  in  need  of  better  protection  than 
the  shadow  of  its  wings.  The  pugnacious  disposition  of  the  cocks  shows 
that  the  government  of  the  flock  is  patriarchal,  and  that  there  cannot  right- 
fully be  but  one  lord  within  the  same  enclosures.  There  can  be  no  mixed 
government  to  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  bfatl.  Hence,  my 
Shanghai,  after  a  &ir  contest,  was  compelled  to  knock  under,  and  finally  fell 
off  the  perch  firom  sheer  mortification  and  neglect,  having  lost  nearly  all  his 
feathers.  Had  he  ahown  more  spirit,  although  the  smaller  bird,  he  might 
have  kept  possession  of  the  ground  which  was  his  by  legal  tenure.  His 
unhappy  fiito  reminds  me  of  a  tQting-match  which  actuidly  occurred  between 
a  cock  and  a  peacock,  which  goes  to  show  the  strength  of  weakness  when 
enlisted  in  a  right  cause,  and  what  will  sometimes  ensue  from  picking  your 
neighbors  gradually  to  pieces:  and  as  the  narrative  involves  so  good  a  nuyral, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  fable,  without  intending  to  en- 
croach upon  the  department  of  that  unique  and  exceedingly  original  deline- 
ator and  learned  Professor,  Gilbert  SpHnrx.    Here  it  is : 

[N  an  extensive  barn-yard,  where  the  harvests  of  a  rich  fiurmer  were  collected,  and 
the  scattering  of  com,  hay,  oats,  and  Timothy  seed,  was  exceedingly  proAise,  there 
existed  the  most  flourishing  establishment  of  fowls  in  that  whole  neighborhood.  In 
the  midst  of  this  harem  of  hens,  mled  an  extremely  handsome  and  vain-glorious  dian- 
tideer.  He  would  have  been  singled  out  for  his  gay  plumes,  blood-red  comb,  expanding 
chest,  swelling  throaty  uplifted  head,  eminent  aspect  lo  case  of  any  intrusion  upon  hia 
premises,  the  result  was  a  bloody  fight,  which  usually  left  the  adrersaiy  on  hia  back, 
stone-dead. 

'  Early  one  morning  before  the  cock-crowing,  the  whole  family  in  the  bam-yard  were 
awakened  by  a  shrill,  wild,  unearthly  scream.  Sir  Chaicticlxeb  Jumped  from  his  perch, 
and  as  the  day  just  began  to  dawn,  he  discovered  an  unusual  visitor,  a  peaoodc,  who  had 
strayed  from  a  great  distance. 

'  *  What  do  you  want  here  f '  said  Chanty,  bristling  up. 

"  To  ask  about  your  Mijesty's  health,'  repUed  the  other,  causing  his  tail  to  droop,  and 
trembling  all  over,  for  he  was  a  great  cowsrd ;  '  only  to  ask  about  your  Higesty's  health, 
and  permission  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  your  dominion,  until  I  am  rested  from  the 
fatigues  of  my  journey.' 

* '  Certainly,'  said  Cooxspub,  i^peased  by  his  guest's  submissive  air.  *  What  is  your 
name?' 

' '  They  caU  me  SpuDrnio  Pracock,'  repUed  he. 

' '  Very  well,  Splxvdid,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  not  reiy  often  that  one  of  your 
set  does  us  the  honor  to  call.  It  is  time  for  breakfast  Here  are  oats,  there  is  com. 
Help  yourself:  be  entirely  at  home.' 

*  'I  will,'  said  SPLxin>n>,  recovering  his  assurance,  and  scratching  up  a  few  grains. 

<  *  During  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  nothing  ooourred^to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  visit, 
although  Pbaoock  was  so  embarrassed  and  bashfU  that  he  did  not  do  himself  justlee. 
He  lurked  about  in  comers,  with  his  head  down  and  his  plumage  folded  up,  and  his  roice 
was  not  cTcn  heard.  His  timidity  showed  itself  in  all  his  movements.  On  the  8ecx>iid 
day,  not  having  worn  out  his  welcome,  and  his  reception  being  good,  he  walked  with 
much  more  freedom ;  and  about  noon,  when  the  sun  was  shining  in  its  utmost  splendor^ 
ascending  a  hillock  which  was  the  very  throne  of  CHAHncLaBB,  he  opened  all  hia  gor^ 
geous  plumage  to  the  light  The  sensation  was  prodigious ;  a  crowd  gathered  aiYntnd 
him,  and  a  chuckle  of  admiration  went  tiirough  the  whole  yard.    From  that  moment. 
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Sir  Chahtt  wm  filled  with  deadly  aQimosity,  and  oould  {tardly  refraiQ  from  picking  his 
eyes  out  on  the  spot.  He,  howerer,  smothered  his  rage  for  the  present,  hut  be  determined 
to  be  the  death  of  him.  He  therefore  sought  a  cause  of  quarrel,  and  was  content  to  remark, 
when  he  heard  his  guest  praised,  that  he  had  a  scrawny  neck,  ugly  feet,  and  a  miserable, 
discordant  Toice.  On  the  third  day,  being  unable  any  longer  to  hold  his  spite,  he  came 
slyly  np  to  Pbaoock  and  plut^ed  out  one  of  the  handsomest  feathers  in  his  tsil.  Of 
this  the  other  took  no  notice,  as  he  had  still  ample  plumes.  Every  day,  however,  Chak- 
ncLiBB  continued  this  process  of  picking  till  there  was  not  another  feather  left  in  the 
poor  bird's  tail,  and  he  was  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  whole  harem.  Chantt,  how- 
ever, perceived  that  his  work  was  not  done  while  his  adversary  had  still  some  very 
handsome  feathers  on  the  top  of  his  head ;  he  therefore  approached  with  the  intention 
of  plucking  them  ont  by  the  roots.  When  SpLEirniD  Peacock  fonnd  that  he  was  going 
to  lose  his  top4a»ot  also,  his  cowardice  gave  place  to  an  ungovernable  rage,  and  he  flew 
st  his  opponent  in  so  unexpected  a  manner,  and  without  observing  any  of  the  rules  of 
fighting,  that  the  latter  was  on  his  back  before  he  knew  it  Peacock  then,  encouraged 
by  success,  and  growing  all  the  time  more  vindictive,  followed  up  the  attack  until  he 
had  driven  Cockspur  entirely  out  of  the  enclosure,  who  was  so  mortified  and  chagrined 
that  he  never  came  back,  but  left  his  guest  in  undisputed  possession.' 

*  While  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  about  the 
rearing  of  fowls,  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  your  ignoramus  who  is  smitten 
with  a  sudden  love  of  the  country,  and  purchases  a  box  and  few  acres,  and 
dreams  of  his  exploits  in  husbandry  and  the  happiness  which  he  has  in  store. 
From  the  extensive  henneries  and  large  spaces  which  you  see  enclosed  with 
light  picket-fences,  and  the  extravagant  prices  which  are  given  now-a-days 
for  certain  breeds  of  fowls,  one  would  suppose  that  they  laid  golden  eggs, 
like  the  goose  in  iBsop's  &ble,  and  would  make  their  owners  rich.  Such,  in 
fact,  is  the  futile  hope  which  is  cherished.  Now  there  is  nothing  which  is 
more  certain  to  remunerate  you  than  the  few  chickens  for  which  there  is 
room  upon  your  place,  and  which  may  pick  up  their  own  living  from  the 
chaff,  or  be  supplied  from  the  provender  which  you  have.  The  fresh  eggs 
alone  will  recompense  your  care,  and  your  expense  will  be  nothing.  The 
cock  will  roam  abroad  at  will,  and  the  hens  will  deposit  their  eggs  where 
they  please,  in  the  loft  or  in  the  garden.  But  when  it  comes  to  making  arti- 
ficial nests,  and  providing  the  birds  with  bits  of  lime  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  seek  out  the  broken  clam-shells,  and  having  their  roosts  made  by  a 
carpenter,  instead  of  letting  them  find  their  own  roosts  on  a  beam  or  on  a 
tree ;  when  you  attempt  to  raise  them  by  the  fifties  or  by  the  thousands,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find  yourself  out  of  pocket  These  thick 
populations  do  not  thrive;  and  as  they  are  domestic  in  their  habits,  they  are 
fond  of  a  quiet  home,  and  do  not,  like  the  turkeys,  who  are  wild  in  nature, 
love  to  go  HI  large  flocks.  If  you  live  in  the  country,  you  need  never  be 
without  a  pau*  of  broiled  chickens  on  your  table  if  you  have  a  friend  to  dine 
with  you,  but  you  will  be  wofully  disappointed  if  you  expect  to  grow  rich 
oat  of  your  fowls.  I  am  very  much  struck  with  the  constant  rejection  by 
the  country-farmers  of  all  fanciful  schemes,  and  then*  perseverance  in  the  old 
ways  of  husbandry  and  the  succession  of  crops.  No  matter  how  tempting 
may  be  the  prospect,  their  attention  is  never  distracted  for  a  single  season 
from  the  common  routine,  and  their  ultimate  success  proves  theur  Judgment 
to  have  been  correct  You  will  scarcely  find  a  farmer  supporting  an  inordi- 
nate iamily  of  hens,  or  providing  for  them  any  better  shelter  than  his  bam* 
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yard  or  bis  sheds.  It  is  the  amftteur-husbandnian,  the  philosopher,  &e  poet, 
the  man  of  letters,  who  ventures  on  these  experiments.  The  person  who 
made  me  a  presexrt  of  mj  Shanghai  and  Cochin-China  fowls  has  a  large 
number  of  them  in  his  enclosures,  the  descendants  of  those  which  he  has 
imported  directly  from  far  countries;  but  his  object  is  not  to  make  money 
out  of  them,  and  he  dispenses  them  with  a  free  will  among  his  friends,  in 
order  that  the  stock  may  be  improved. 

'  While  speaking  of  high-breeds,  it  may  be  well  to  noention  that  I  lately 
met  a  man  who  was  going  all  over  the  country  trying  to  procure  a  pair  of 
the  original,  common,  barn-yard  fowl,  and  be  oomplamed  that  they  were 
difficult  to  be  found,  the  race  is  so  mixed.  The  foreigners  may  have  their 
peculiar  points,  it  is  true.  Their  ffesh  may  be  more  tender,  but  they  do  not 
stand  the  winters  as  weU.  If  fhey  lay  eggs  profusely,  they  do  not  always 
make  good  mothers.  If  their  reputation  is  great,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
taken  from  the  perch  by  the  abandoned  chicken-stealer.  This,  however,  is 
a  long  talk  upon  a  subject  on  which  I  have  conversed  before ;  but  I  mast 
inform  you  before  concluding  that  I  buried  my  old  Shanghai  at  the  roots  of  a 
Diana  grape-vine,  in  hopes  that  the  effect  would  be  seen  on  the  future  grapes, 
and  on  the  same  night  had  a  singular  dream,  in  which  was  blended  a  remem- 
brance of  juvenile,  romantic  story,  and  on  a  larger  scale  the  obsequies  of  the 
late  lamented  Cock-Robin.  For  I  imagined  that  I  saw  again  the  grave  dug, 
and  the  pall  borne,  and  the  mourners  walking,  and  the  bell  pulled,  while 
overhead,  upon  a  willow-branch  which  drooped  upon  the  place  of  sepulture, 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  same  ghostly  raven  which  tormented  the  life  of  Yah- 

DERDONK.  

*  July  20. — I  am  not  very  fond  of  fishing,  lacking  the  essential  patience  of 
a  true  fisherman.    I  never  remember  to  have  caught  many  fish,  or  to  hare 
been  on  many  excursions  where  a  great  many  were  taken.    To  sit  all  day  on 
^  rock,  or  to  be  continually  baiting  a  hook  for  the  benefit  of  small  nibblers, 
uto  get  your  line  out  of  a  snarl  and  untie  knots,  is  not  to  me  an  amusing 
^•occupation.    Several  times  in  the  season,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to  go  out 
./or  this  ostensible  purpose ;  and  though  you  take  nothing,  you  come  home 
with  a  sharp  appetite,  and  sleep  the  better  at  night     The  books  on  an- 
^gliog  are  very  pleasant  reading,  especially  the  *  Complete  Angler,'  and  *•  Sal- 
.monia,'  and  one  called  *  Spring* Tide,  or  The  Angler  and  his  Friends,'  by 
^oHsr  YoNOE  Akerman  ;  a  publication  whose  dialogue  is  intended  to  illus- 
.trate  imd  defend  from  the  charge  of  utter  vulgarity,  the  language  of  the 
rustic  population  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  England.    But  the 
"trout  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  every  year,  and  even  the  moun- 
.tun-streams  will  soon  need  to  be  replenished  with  this  choice  fish,  while  it 
.^requires  more  skill  and  patience  to  decoy  the  large  ones  at  the  bottom  of 
i  their  old^nd  crystal  pools.    To  land  a  good  big  trout,  whose  nose  you  hare 
.  been  tickling  for  a  long  time,  as  he  remains  almost  motionless,  slightly  oscO* 
.  lating  as  if  on  a  pivot,  and  tremulously  pointing,  like  a  magnetic  needle,  to 
some  dark  hole  beneath  the  shelving  rock,  excites  a  feeling  of  triumph  as 
you  place  him  in  the  bottom  of  your  basket    Perhaps,  however,  yoii  will 
have  to  wait  all  day  before  you  get  another  bite. 
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'  I  like  to  go  a-^rabhingy  an  occupation  which  has  never,  according  to  mj 
knowledge,  been  dignified  by  description,  although  these  shell-fish  are  in 
much  request  To  pick  them  to  pieces,  and  nicelj  to  extract  the  meat  fix>m 
the  seyeral  compartments,  is  in  itself  an  art,  and  enhances  the  pleasure  of 
eating ;  and  now  and  then,  in  the  M  of  the  year,  if  you  are  fond  of  suppers, 
it  is  agreeable  to  sit  down  before  a  large  plate  of  boiled  or  roasted  crabs, 
with  your  crash-towel  at  your  side,  and  drvw  out  the  white  morsels  from 
the  sockets,  or  scoop  out  from  its  recesses  the  richer  &t  But  the  soft-crab 
is  especiaUy  desiderated  by  epicures ;  for  no  part  is  rejected,  and  when  done 
nicely  brown,  they  eat  the  whole,  claws  and  all    Says  the  old  poet : 

*  I  HAYB  DO  roost 

But  a  nat-brown  toast, 
And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fira : 
Much  meat  I  not  desire.' 

*  I  always  thought  that  the  shell-fish  was  referred  to  in  these  rerses,  but 
am  informed  by  one  well  versed  in  literary  things,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the , 
crab-apple,  which  was  u^ed  to  garnish  a  dish.  There  will  be  no  harm,  how- 
ever, in  making  the  application  double.  When  I  was  a  boy — since  which 
many  years  have  elapsed,  although  it  seems  but  yesterday — I  used  to  resort 
to  an  old  mill  on  the  salt  meadows  of  Long-Island,  where  a  creek  put  up  from 
a  neighboring  bay,  to  fish  for  crabs.  All  which  was  required  was  a  good 
strong  net,  a  piece  of  string,  a  bit  of  lead  for  a  sinker,  a  small  chunk  of 
meat,  or  a  few  clams  for  bait  The  crab  pulls  strong  and  steadily,  and  sel- 
dom lets  go  his  hold  unless  you  jerk  him,  and  then,  if  the  water  is  clear, 
you  will  see  him  slinking  and  sliding  off  with  a  sidelong  motion,  and  with 
great  rapidity,  to  the  bottom.  When  you  are  sure  that  he  has  well  fastened 
on  the  bait,  you  draw  in  very  slowly  and  gradually,  conjecturing  his  size 
and  fatness  from  the  strength  with  which  he  pulls;  and  the  excitement 
increases,  until  his  brown  shell  and  formidable  claws  begin  to  appear  on  the 
surface,  when  you  dexterously  slip  the  net  under  him,  and  he  is  yours.  It 
requires  some  tact,  then,  to  turn  the  net  suddenly  wrong-side  out,  before  he 
becomes  entangled  in  the  meshes.  When  you  have  got  him  on  the  ground, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wave,  he  will  exhibit  a  remarkable  rapidity 
of  locomotion,  travelling  forward,  yet  backward,  toward  the  element  fi*om 
which  he  came.  Then  is  the  time  to  put  your  (bot  on  his  back,  and  to  look 
out  lor  your  fingers,  for  he  is  a  spiteful  customer.  Nab  him  effectually  by 
the  hind-claws,  exerting  an  antagonistic  strength  against  his  powerful 
muscles,  and  put  him  in  the  basket  The  beauty  of  this  sport  is,  that  your 
line  is  already  baited ;  and  if  yon  go  at  the  right  time  of  tide,  you  do  not 
have  to  wait  long,  for  abundance  of  these  brown  shells  have  come,  to  feast  on 
the  '  fat  of  the  land.'  Sometimes  the  crab  nips  so  eagerly  that  you  can  jerk 
bim  out  of  the  water  without  net,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  the 
attempt  if  you  are  so  provided.  When  your  basket  is  half  full,  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  or  they  will  scramble  and  scrabble  out  of  it,  for  they  are  bustling 
about,  biting  and  grabbing  one  another,  exhibiting  a  temper  far  from  ami* 
able.  Having  reached  home  with  your  prize,  you  tell  the  cook  to  put  them 
in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt  in  it.  *  This,'  says  the  kind-hearted  llrs. 
Halb,  '  may  appear  cruel,  but  life  cannot  be  taken  vrithout  pun.'    The  only 
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draw-back  to  the  pleasure  of  crabbing,  is  the  chance  of  taking  now  and  then 
a  wriggling  eel,  which  you  do  not  want,  and  which  is  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
Perhaps  Izaak  Walton,  who  has  thrown  the  charm  of  a  scholastic  elegance 
about  the  art  of  trout-fishing,  would  have  disdained  to  employ  his  net  in 
this  fashion.  And  it  is  true  that  the  crab  is  associated  with  no  poetic  medi- 
tations, except  of  a  good  supper ;  neither  does  this  kind  of  sp<Nrt  afford  such 
leisure  intenrals  to  think  upon  the  pleasant  fields  and  flowers  which  skirt  the 
meadows.  It  is  devoid  of  science,  and  demands  no  nicety  of  skill,  which  is 
required  to  out-wit  the  'scaly  people,'  and  which  makes  ^e  capture  of  each 
trout  a  triumph.  But  then  there  are  no  hooks  bit  off;  no  disappointment  of 
empty  baskets,  no  tantalizing  sight  of  fish  flashing  in  mid-air,  and  then  fall- 
ing back  into  the  water ;  no  tedious  sitting  on  a  rock  to  fill  up  the  waste 
time  with  meditation.  The  tact  of  catching  fish  is  a  natural  gifi^  and  is  not  to 
be  learned  from  books  or  from  the  jexperience  of  others.  It  is  accompanied  by 
an  inborn  love  of  the  pursuit,  and  an  instinctlTe  knowledge.  Bill  Mallory 
will  throw  his  line  into  a  mountain  trout-stream  full  of  stumps,  sticks, 
branches,  and  obstructions,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  so  as  to  aroid  them  all; 
but  if  his  hook  gets  &stened  out  of  sight,  or  his  snell  wound  round  and 
round  the  slender  twig,  by  some  dexterous  twitch,  some  easing  jHrocess, 
some  change  of  position,  some  compound  tug,  he  will  release  it  quickly, 
while  his  fellow-fisherman  stamping  the  bank  is  deprived  of  hook  and  line 
and  temper.  He  will  manage,  with  a  knowing  look  and  quiet  smile,  to  cast  his 
hook  into  the  very  choicest  pasturage  of  the  brook,  while  I,  less  fortunate, 
toil  all  day,  and  take  no  fish.    On  this  account,  I  prefer  to  go  o-enMing, 

'July  25. — To-day,  again,  I  was  delighted  with  the  remarkaUe  effects  of 
fogs  among  the  mountains,  as  they  rolled  down  firom  the  sunmiits,  and, 
breaking  over  the  forest-tops,  fell  softly  into  the  deep  abyss  in  many  a  snowy 
cataract    Before  sun-rise  there  was  a  drenching  rain,  and  I  rose  and  shut 
down  the  sashes  in  my  chamber,  as  it  was  sifting  In  and  wetting  the  carpet ; 
and,  beside,  the  air  was  exceedingly  cooL    The  frequent  rains  have  been  a 
marked  feature  in  this  most  delightful  summer.    Scarcely  has  the  earth 
begun  to  thirst,  or  living  things  to  pant  under  the  ardent  sun,  when  the 
gratefiil  clouds  have  collected,  and  presently  there  has  been  vouchsafed  a 
refi*eshing  shower.    If  the  streams  have  been  scanty  for  a  week  or  two,  so 
that  the  rocks  in  their  beds  have  become  bare  and  hot,  and  the  water  trickled 
among  the  stones,  in  a  little  while  the  tributary  drops  have  coalesced, 
and  what  with  fogs,  and  mists,  and  showers,  have  gushed  down  through 
every  gully  into  the  impoverished  stream,  pouring  over  the  mill-dams  in 
copious  floods,  and  adding  force  and  grandeur  to  the  most  insignificant 
cascade  and  cataract    The  corn-blades  shine  brightly,  (I  speak  of  the  Indian 
maize,)  and  there  has  just  been  gathered  in  the  most  glorious  golden  harvest 
that  ever  rewarded  the  reaper.    Magnificent  as  the  sea  is,  with  its  billows, 
white  caps,  and  its  breakers,  its  sweet  waves  softly  laving  the  delicious  shores, 
have  you  not  sometimes  been  more  refi:eshed  by  the  sight  of  acres  upon 
acres  of  wheat  all  ready  for  the  sickle;  and  as  the  wind,  the  west  wind, 
moves  along  the  surface,  at  one  time  pouring  down  into  the  hollows  and  the 
valleys,  then  glancing  up  the  acclivities;  now  causing  the  whiter  and  tl&e 
silvery  stalks  to  bow  down,  and  then  the  golden  heads  to  stand  upright. 
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have  70U  not  looked  down  firom  a  high  hill  upon  the  ripples  of  this  waving 
ocean?  I,  for  one,  can  never  see  the  haryests  of  this  glorious  land,  where 
there  is  hread  enough  for  all,  and  to  spare,  without  thinking  of  those  lately- 
impoTerished  granaries  which  had  no  food  for  the  starving  people.  It  is  only 
when  the  heavens  are  hrass,  and  the  hlight  comes,  and  the  hand  of  labor  is 
of  no  value,  that  we  feel  that  Gron  feeds  us.  To  starve  to  death  is  hard  and 
tantalising,  when  almost  within  reach  of  the  most  superabundant  plenty. 
O  ye  people  of  England!  methinks  you  should  have  stripped  yourselves  of 
evefy  grandeur,  retrenched  all  your  luxuries,  cast  down  your  precious 
jewelry,  and  brought  yourselves  to  a  mere  morsel  of  bread,  sooner  than 
have  let  that  thing  come  to  pass.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  such  a  price  was 
thought  too  dear  to  buy  the  luxury  of  doing  good  ?  And  still  within  the  halls 
which  overlooked  those  scenes  of  desperate  soirpw  might  be  heard  the 
voice  of  revelry :  the  tables  groaned,  and  stiU  the  dance  was  woven,  and  the 
feast  went  on,  while  from  your  lordly  roofs  the  lights  shone  down  upon  the 
gold  and  silver  plate,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  your  illustrious  ances- 
tors, and  made  the  wine  flash  brighter  in  the  goblets,  whidi  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man.  Here  are  millions  upon  millions  of  acres,  blooming  almost  spon- 
taneously, which  only  wait  the  hand  of  culture.  The  soil  is  full  of  richness : 
the  vegetation  of  a  multitude  of  centuries  has  blended  with  its  mellow  loam, 
in  places  where  the  plough  has  never  passed,  and  where  the  sower  has  never 
ecattered.  Tend  it  with  a  somewhat  sedulous  care,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
the  valleys  to  the  high  mountain-tops,  it  would  burst  out  and  blossom  like 
the  rose.  Indeed,  I  see  not  how  a  universal  famine  could  prevail  among  us. 
We  have  a  multitude  of  happy  valleys,  beside  that  rolled  over  by  the  fruit- 
ful Mississippi;  not  one  miyestic,  melancholy  Nile  alone,  like  Egypt;  and  the 
land  is  too  great  for  one  angel  of  destruction  to  overlap  it  with  a  black 
shadow.  For  if  a  drought  should  fall  upon  the  Empire  State,  and  all  its 
neighboring  compeers,  the  doors  of  the  grand  western  granaries  would  be 
flung  wide  open,  the  freighted  cars  of  burden  would  thunder  on  a  thousand 
miles  toward  the  hungry  spot,  from  many  a  bright  and  green  oftsis,  to  equal- 
ize the  gifts  of  God,  bearing  the  com  more  precious  far  than  yellow  gold, 
and  the  very  standard  of  golden  value.  f.  w.  s. 

'August — latbb.  Summer  begins  to  fade  away,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
many-tinted  Autumn,  with  ambrosial  fruits  trailing  from  orchards  and  vines, 
and  cool  mornings  and  evenings.  Then  will  Arcturus  and  Orion  twinkle 
brighter  in  the  firmament,  and  sunsets  appear  more  glorious,  and  maples, 
dog-wood,  and  gum-trees,  bedeck  themselves  in  choicest  garments.  But  I 
shall  lose  the  music  of  summer.  Bobolink  and  Ghipping-bird  will  be  heard 
no  more,  and  Oriole  will  poise  his  flame-wings  under  a  more  genial  sky. 
Tet  autumn  twilights  are  not  altogether  voiceless.  I  like  to  sit  on  the  piazza, 
wrapped  in  my  cloak,  when  the  nights  are  growing  chilly,  and  listen  to  the 
iterated  chup  of  the  cricket,  while  the  segar  looms  out  in  the  growing  dark- 
ness like  a  miniature  light-house.  Whither  does  Bull-frog  secrete  himself 
when  frost  comes  ?  and  Hop-toad,  and  Tree-toad?  For  they  are  ill-provided 
with  garments  to  protect  them  from  cold  weather,  and  I  never  see  Hop-toad 
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in  a  bleak  September  rain,  sitting  on  a  cold  stone,  like  Patience  on  a  monu- 
ment, without  feeling  that  a  pair  of  warm  drawers  would  be  beneficial 
for  his  nether  man.  I  once  took  up  one  of  these  outcasts  in  my  hand, 
regardless  of  warts,  and  laid  him  down  by  the  stove  during  an  inclement 
day.  But  he  skipped  away  soon  enough,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  a 
little  brown  wrinkled  spot,  as  he  disappeared  over  the  sill  of  the  kitchen 
door.  And  this  impelled  me  to  think  of  a  pROvmBNCE  watching  oyer  all 
conditions ;  superior  to  our  limited  vision,  making  that  cheerful  which  to  us 
seems  comfortless,  and  fitting  all  classes,  races,  and  degrees,  in  their  appro- 
priate stations. 

*  How  easily  we  anticipate  the  future  I  Now,  while  the  days  are  close  and 
sultry,  and  Sinus  is  in  the  wake  of  the  sun,  while  Bull-frog  pants  in  the  diy 
channel  of  the  brook,  and  poor  oxen,  vrith  loaded  wains,  turn  great,  pitiful 
eyes  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  dusty  highway,  looking  in  vain  for  a 
trickling  rill,  or  plashy  spring;  while  the  brown  leaves  are  curled  and 
wilted,  and  the  parched  grass  affords  only  a  dry  and  scanty  repast  for  cattle ; 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  heat,  I  am  antidpating  the  cold,  and  shrinking 
from  rigid  winter,  while  oppressed  with  an  atmosphere  that  seems  to  have 
blown  from  the  glowing  deserts  of  Lybia.    80  it  is: 

*  our  thoughts 

Tend  ever  on,  and  rest  not  in  the  Present' 

*•  The  other  day,  before  the  loss  of  my  Shanghai,  while  looking  over  the  papers 
and  reading  aloud  the  account  of  the  Chinese  rebellion,  I  was  attracted  by 
the  movements  of  my  fowls,  who  shook  their  heads,  held  them  up  erect,  and 
winked  with  both  eyes  as  I  repeated  the  names  of  Seaoit-chaou-kwei,  Luwoo, 
and  HuNO-TSEu.  I  have  no  doubt,  now,  that  the  secret  of  their  personal 
enmity  lay  in  the  difference  of  their  political  opinions ;  Cochin  being  on  the 
side  of  Seaou-chaou-kwei,  while  SnANOHAi  was  a  bitter  tory,  and  took  issue 
with  the  royalists.  I  observed  when  I  read  that  the  imperial  decree  was  to 
be  engraved,  and  printed  on  yellow  paper^  that  Shanghai  bowed  his  head 
reverently,  while  Cochin  assumed  a  jaunty  air  of  defiance ;  and  when  I 
reached  the  report,  confirmed  by  the  English,  that  Nanking  and  Chian-kianq 
had  been  taken  by  the  insurgents,  Shanghai  appeared  to  droop  suddenly, 
while  Cochin  uttered  a  terrific  crow.  It  is  strange  that  foreigners  will  thus 
carry  local  prejudices  into  foreign  countries,  where  they  are  only  productive 
of  heart-burnings  and  jealous  feelings ;  yet  they  will  do  it  A  Corkonian  and 
Far-downian  could  not  exhibit  more  intense  personal  hatred  toward  each 
other  upon  no  possible  grounds,  than  that  which  used  to  ruffle  the  bosoms  of 
my  Chinese  poultry.  There  is  one  word,  however,  in  their  vernacular, 
which  always  exerted  a  mollifying  influence  upon  them,  and  which,  if  whis- 
pered at  the  right  time,  might  have  a  tendency  to  subdue  even  a  railroad 
riot  When  and  how  we  borrowed  it  firom  the  language  of  the  Yellow  Sea, 
I  know  not,  but  Sing-Sing  is  evidentiy  Chinese,  and  its  effect,  when  uttered 
in  a  proper  spirit,  and  with  a  significant  expression,  is  like  oil  poured  upon 
troubled  waters. 

'I  am  often  amused  at  the  contrast  between  my  fowls  and  those  of  a 
neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  who  has  a  small  family  of  diminu- 
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tiye  baotams.  The  male  bird,  with  his  legn  cased  in  feather  pantalets,  some- 
times gets  up  on  the  adjoining  shed,  purposely,  I  believe,  to  look  down  upon 
his  tall  relative  from  the  antipodes.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  his 
inordinate  vanity,  sometimes  also  peculiar  to  little  men,  Bantam  is  a  very 
clever  little  fellow,  and  at  heart  I  believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  rooster. 
Like  Jacob  with  Rachel  and  Leah,  he  walks  proudly  between  his  two  wives, 
Russet  and  Whtte,  followed  by  a  pair  of  chicks,  one  his  own  daughter,  the 
veiy  picture  of  Leah,  and  the  other  his  step-daughter,  reared  from  an  alien 
egg,  and  now  much  taller  than  her  foster-parents.  Some  time  ago,  there 
was  an  addition  to  the  family,  in  the  shape  of  two  small  hens,  purchased 
from  an  itinerant  poultry  merchant,  but  Bantam  does  not  seem  moved  by 
their  blandishments — in  fact,  he  is  so  wrapped  up  in  Rachel  and  Leah,  that 
he  acts  quite  rudely  towards  the  strangers.  Much  as  I  admire  his  domestic 
torn  of  mind,  I  hope  in  time  he  will  compromise  matters  so  as  to  observe  the 
ordinary  courtesies  due  them  from  one  of  his  sex.  At  present  his  deport- 
ment is  inexcusable,  and  I  would  prefer  to  see  his/eally  exemplary  conduct 
tempered  with  some  show  of  politeness  toward  these  two  forlorn  females, 
dependent  upon  him  for  protection. 


'  The  Abtists  of  Paris.* — A  friend  and  correspondent  at  Quebec,  the  au- 
thor of  *  The  Mid-day  Gun  at  the  FalaU-Royal,^  in  preceding  pages,  sends 
us  the  following  lively  sketch  of  the  ^Artiste  qf  Parie,^  for  which  he  will 
please  accept  our  best  thanks.    We  cannot  hear  from  him  too  often : 

'Tnat  are  two  sorto  of  every  thing— good  and  bad;  and  so  it  ia  with  arttata;  bat 
in  Paria,  of  all  placea,  there  are  numbera  of  people  who  call  themaelvea  arUtUSf  for 
oetenaible  purposea;  aa  a  'dodge/  in  fact,  to  conceal  an  averaion  to  legitimate  oocupa- 
tiona.  There  are  otbera,  who  really  believe  themaelvea  to  be  artista,  because  they  would 
IU€  to  be  artists :  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought;  the  will  ia  mistaken  for  the  deed. 

'  In  Paris,  everybody  who  takes  to  a  trade — no  matter  how  insignificant  a  businesa  it 
may  be— calls  himself  an  artUU:  he  takes  the  word  as  an  exponent  of  his  profession, 
and  emblazons  it  over  his  shop  in  letters  a  foot  long. 

*Many  tailors  are  '  artistes/  and  there  are  plenty  of '  artistes  in  hair; '  '  artiatea '  who 
paint  signs,  and  who  will  also  undertake  to  '  do '  your  portrait,  or  even  to  knock  off  the 
likeness  of  a  ship  or  of  a  landscape ;  for  nothing  comes  amias  to  these  versatile  gentle- 
men. Then  there  are  *  artistes  *  in  the  boot-and-shoe  line,  and '  artistes '  who  profess  to 
remove  grease-spots  from  wearing  apparel.  There  are  '  artistes '  who  clip  poodle-dogs ; 
<  artistes '  who  take  your  profile  h  la  tilAowtt^,  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors ;  *  artistes '  who  play  the  clarionette  in  the  streets ;  '  artistes '  who  sing  there,  and 
'artistes'  who  dance  there.  All  such  people  call  themselves  'artistes' — and  their 
name  is  legion. 

'At  the  comer  of  a  street  you  are  accosted  by  a  man  in  a  seedy  coat,  and  a  miraculous 
hat,  who  addresses  you  in  a  confidential  whisper :  '  Have  compassion  upon  a  poor  artiat 
oat  of  work  —  a  victim  of  misfortune;  the  smallest  contribution  received  with  grati- 
tode.'  While  you  are  examining  your  purse,  you  ask  him,  much  wondering  the  while, 
into  what  field  of  art  his  thorny  pathway  can  have  led  him ;  and  he  answers,  with 
more  attention  to  gesture  than  to  grammar, '  Sir,  I  have  wrote  for  the  theayters,  which 
my  works  was  refused,  by  reason  of  the  jealous  exclusion  of  true  genus.'  Of  course, 
you  aak  no  more  questions,  but,  bestowing  an  alms  upon  the  'artist,'  you  walk  away, 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  price. 
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'Another  time  you  reoeive  a  visit  from  a  penon  atyliog  himself  an  'artist'  in  the 
painting  line,  who  proposes  to  paint  your  portrait  in  the  short  space  of  one  hour,  and 
for  the  modern^?,  sum  of  ten  francs.  He  goes  upon  the  liberal  principle  of  'no  like- 
ness, no  pay,'  and  says  it  is  all  the  same  to  him  whether  he  'does'  yon  in  oil  or  in 
water,  though,  from  certain  unmistakeable  indications,  you  can  n't  help  thinking  that 
rum  is  his  proper  vehicle.  Seeing  that  you  hesitate — for  your  mug  has  been  suffi- 
ciently multiplied  already — he  describes  himself  as  the  father  of  a  large  family  of 
small  children ;  hungry  children  and  cold ;  destitute  babes,  devoid  of  sustenance.  It 
may  be  true ;  for  in  Paris, '  the  more  mouths,  the  less  bread,'  is  hot  too  common  in  the 
by-ways;  and  so,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  you  asi  him  to  show  you  a  speci- 
men of  his  performances,  but  he  never  has  one  with  him:  and  good  reason  why.  At 
last,  wearied  by  his  entreaties,  you  consent  to  lend  him  your  countenance,  and  to  work 
he  goes :  but  the  one  hour  he  has  contracted  for  has  already  been  extended  to  four,  and, 
tired  of  sitting,  you  rise,  stretch  yourself,  and  walk  across  the  room  to  have  a  peep  at 
his  work.  In  the  middle  of  the  canvas  you  perceive  something  resembling  a  foil  moon, 
upon  the  disk  of  which  your  'artist,'  who  is  blameless  of  the  very  first  rudiments  of 
drawing,  has  been  recklessly  endeavoring  to  imitate  your  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  De- 
spair possesses  you.  Declaring  your  inability  to  sit  any  longer,  you  hand  him  ten 
francs,  but  he  assures  you  that  he  was  just  going  to  hit  you  off*  to  a  T,  and  is  about  to 
expatiate  upon  the  difficultieflW)f  art,  when  you  cut  him  short  by  showing  him  the  door, 
with  your '  face '  under  his  arm  ;  whence  you  see  him  depart  with  pleasure,  and  in  the 
full  confidence  that  nobody  will  recognise  you  upon  t^at  canvas. 

'Sometimes  you  are  &vored  with  a  morning  visit,  by  a  squalid  individual  in  tattered 
raiment.  This  man's  trowsers  are  mere  mesljes,  entangling  his  legs ;  his  coat  is  elbow- 
less,  buttonless,  greasy,  and  unsavory ;  his  waistcoat  must  be  attached  to  him  by  a  spell, 
as  there  is  no  visible  earthly  bond  between  it  and  his  body;  and  yet  he  addresses  you 
with  unlimited  confidence,  saying, '  Good-morning,  Sir:  permit  me  to  introduce  myself 
to  yon  as  a  master  of  arts,  a  bachelor  of  hdl»4Mre8f  artist  by  inclination,  professor  by 
necessity.  I  impart  to  the  youthful  mind  knowledge,  in  all  its  varied  branches — read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  Qroek,  Latin,  rhetoric,  logic,  philosophy,  nuithematics,  de- 
meanor, and  the  use  of  the  globes.  You  have  children;  permit  me,  for  a  small  stipend, 
to  have  the  honor  of  indoctrinating  their  youthful  minds  with  a  portion  of  the  learning 
imbibed  by  me  with  much  expenditure  of  the  nudnight  oil.'  His  allusion  to  midnight 
oil  is  thrown  away  upon  you ;  had  he  said  elbow-grease,  you  might  have  believed  him ; 
and  so,  with  some  shadowy  recollection  of  seeing  such  a  character  figuring  in  a  late 
police  report,  you  give  him  a  few  francs,  begging  of  him,  in  the  name  of  decency,  that 
he  depart  forthwith,  and  treat  himself  to  an  entire  pair  of  trowsers. 

'So  much  for  the  toirdisant  artists  of  Paris.  Among  the  genuine  craftsmen  there  is 
much  amusement  to  be  found,  much  mental  exercise  for  the  student  of  character. 
Many  of  them  affect  peculiarities  in  their  style  of  costume  —  originality  in  a  hat,  or  pic- 
toresqneness  in  the  arrangement  of  hair  and  cut  of  beard — the  pardonable  eccentrid- 
ties  of  genius:  and  yet  it  is  not  upon  true  genius  that  one  generally  finds  such  eccen- 
tricities engrafted. 

'Nobody  at  Paris  leads  a  life  of  greater  freedom  than  the  artist  He  cometh  and 
goeth  at  his  pleasure,  dresseth  himself  acooi^ding  to  his  fancy,  worketh  when  it  suiteth 
him  to  work,  and  loitereth  when  he  liketh.  It  is  for  him  that  people  wait  dinner, 
thereby  provoking  much  blasphemy  from  the  chrf  ds  cuisine.  He  is  the  last  arrival  at 
an  evening  party,  and  when  he  gets  there  he  says  all  manner  of  odd  things  with  a  mar- 
vellously simulated  air  of  abstraction,  passing  round  his  hnuquerietVikB  gold  '  nuggets ' 
from  the  rough  rocks  of  talent.  Many  '  artists '  abuse  this  lioense.  One  will  give  you 
an  appointment,  and  disappoint  you  a  dozen  times.  Sometimes  he  sends  down  wovd 
that  he  is  sick  in  bed,  so  as  to  avoid  receiving  you,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  he  is 
assiduously  occupied  in  practising  the  steps  of  a  dance  in  which  he  intends  to  immor- 
talise himself  that  night  at  the  Casino.  Another  assumes  a  distinguished  air  and 
manner,  thinking  that  he  passes  for  a  Count,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  his  faflier 
was  a  barber;  and  occasionally  you  meet  one  who  adopts  a  cold,  puritanical 
reserve,  and  who  disdains  to  return  the  salute  of  any  poor  biotheP4rtist  who  baa  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  himself. 
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'Thofle  painten  at  Paris  whose  means  enable  them  to  establish  large  and  handaome- 
\j  furnished  aUUer$,  bare  frequent  re&nions  there,  at  which  are  assembled  brother- 
artists  of  all  denominations  and  of  all  countries.  Nothing  can  be  more  chararteristio 
of  artist-life,  than  these  reunions.  Yonder  sits  a  great  composer,  laughing  at  a  storj- 
told  to  him  by  a  painter;  while  near  them  kneels  a  poet  id  abstracted  mien,  writing 
upon  his  tablet  some  rerses  suggested  bj,  a  derer  design.  A  sculptor  plajs  iearti  with 
a  seenfrfsiater ;  a  joung  student  plays  tricks  upon  a  '  model,'  sewing  up  his  coat  so  as 
to  persuade  him,  when  he  oomes  to  put  it  on  again,  that  he  is  taken  with  the  dropsy; 
another  youngster  gets  himself  xxpala  Turgvs,  with  a  great  shawl  wrapped  about  him^ 
and  a  napkin  for  a  turban,  and,  lighting  a  huge  pipe,  he  seats  himself  cross-legged  upon 
some  cushions,  sending  wreaths  of  smoke  from  his  nostrils;  an  actor  of  great  repute 
dances  the  cancan  with  an  eminent  fiddler,  accompanied  upon  a  walking«tick  a  la  da- 
rioneUe  by  a  derer  young  oomedian  of  the  BoulcTards ;  a  statuary  sings  a  new  song  to 
an  old  tune;  an  engrayer  takes  down  a  hunting-horn,  and  makes  more  noise  with  it 
than  all  the  rest  together;  a  vaudeTillist  paints  his  fiioe  with  red  and  black  stripes, 
uttering  fierce  war-whoops  between  the  pauses;  two  pupils  of  the  Consenratoire  sing 
two  difTerent  songs  as  a  duet;  here  you  hare  declamation  and  dancing;  there,  single- 
itiek  and  sparring ;  all  is  fun  gone  off  into  fits,  frolic  wrought  up  to  phrenxy,  music 
taken  with  madness,  the  Tory  recklessness  of  rioting. 

'And  this  is  the  life  of  the  genuine  Parisian  artist,  for  his  d/tdce  domum  differs  but 
little  from  his  studio/ 


Gossip  wttb  Readers  ahd  Gorrespondehts. — There  is  no  great  resem- 
blance between  an  ^Old  Garret^  and  the  'Crystal  Palace;^  yet  the  same 
pen  that  sketched  the  one,  has  kindly  dashed  off  for  us  this  impression  of 
the  other: 

'TixPLiB  a  many  hare  been  built ;  wreathed  Corinthian  and  solemn  €k>thic;  simple 
aa  the  altar  of  Eden's  second  son ;  ornate  as  the  Pantheon  of  the  Greek;  to  Divinities 
sopemal,  infernal,  and  'mixed;'  but  only  two,  and  those  of  Crystal,  to  the  Hind- 
directed  Hand.  True,  the '  Hundred-handed '  had  altars  and  offerings,  but  then  Bbiakbi» 
was  headless.  True,  Hbbculis  was  a  god  of  muscles,  and  had  a  hand  of  his  own,  but 
then,  there  was  always  a  club  in  it;  it  was  a  rude  hand,  with  a  SaTsge  for  an  owner. 
True,  Vulcan  was  a  fellow  of  some  sinew,  but  his  corded  arm  was  always  red  with  the 
thunderbolts  he  was  shaping.  True,  Apollo  fingered  the  harp  now  and  then,  and 
twanged  the  nlver  bow,  but  then,  the  one  he  was  heir  to,  and  the  other  he  found.  Not 
a  dirinity  of  them  all  oould  hare  made  either  of  them,  Mythology  'to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.' The  fact  is,  the  Apotheosis  of  the  Hand  had  not  taken  place  in  those 
days.  Not  a  hand  of  them  all  oould  hare  knocked  at  the  dosed  windows  of  the  human 
soul,  and  those  curtains  be  withdrawn  at  the  signal ;  not  an  arm  of  them  all  could  haye 
been  extended,  and  the  fallen  'Daughters  of  Music'  be  lifted  fit>m  the  dumb  dust  into 
a  worid  trembling  with  harmony. 

'And  this  Palacb  op  Glass— what  is  it  but  a  splendid  SeHna,  whereon  are  stereo- 
typed a  myriad  passages  from  the  eloquent  utterances  of  the  human  Hand?  Sweetest 
song  oould  not  wake  the  sleepers  in  the  pale  tombs  of  Paria;  but  here,  around  us, 
within  these  walls  of  crystal,  they  stand  forth  in  the  day;  death  without  its  moulder, 
life  without  its  motion,  only  waiting  the  whisper  of  Oxnipotbncb,  to  breathe,  and  come 
down  from  their  pedestals,  and  utter  an  Ionic  welcome  to  the  throng.  The  Hand  had 
rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  unrarelled  with  the  grarer  the 
marble  shrouds,  and  gently  beat  upon  the  breast  till  it  startled  an  echo  within,  and  the 
muscles  rounded  anew,  and  the  bosom  was  like  a  billow,  and  the  lips  parted,  and  the 
World  listened  with  their  eyes. 

'Loftiest  eloquence— nay,  a  Prophet's  hallowed  lips,  oould  not  bid  the  temple-Teil  of 
Heayen  be  rent,  that  the  great  fabric  woren  in  the  loom  of  God  should  obey,  and  swing 
slowly  aside.    But  here,  about  us,  are  strewn  Telescopes^  those  lidless,  tearless^  sleep- 
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less  E^es ;  the  Havd  has  burnished  and  brought  near  that  dim  curtain,  and  looked 
through  the  loosel^-woTen  threads,  sparkling  out  with  stars,  like  dews  upon  the 
spider's  web,  and  seen  the  burning  torches  that  blaze  round  the  base  of  the  Throne : 
seen  and  lived. 

'And  here  stands  the  Engine,  that  emblem  of  the  age,  at  once  the  creation  and  the 
riral  of  the  Hanu  ;  that  has  pushed  on,  with  its  freight  of  humanity,  beyond  the  utter- 
most  station ;  that,  with  soulless  sinew,  makes  Mechanic  Han  a  supernumerary:  eren 
he,  who  '  Uid  hands  *  upon  stubborn  iron,  polished  steel,  and  gleaming  brass,  till,  as  with 
'  touch  ethereal,'  the  metal  caught  the  '  cunning'  of  the  Hanu.  That  Steam  Engine  is  a 
monster.  He  tortures  the  Wave  into  energy  and  strength ;  he  breathes  out  its  shrieking 
spirit  in  a  cloud.  Man,  the  Being  with  the  Hand,  stands  appalled  in  the  presence  of 
the  Genius  he  has  conjured.  Next,  comes  the  Oalobic  Ehguti,  a  thing  like  the  other, 
dug  from  the  mine,  and  shaped  by  the  altar*light  of  forges,  but  no  monster — not  t^; 
for  it  presses  hard  towards  humanity's  self.  It  has  lungs  of  iron,  indeed,  and  no  deli- 
cate leaves  of  red  life,  but  then,  it  is  the  ealm,  Uue  air  wv  breathe,  that  fills  its  pon- 
derous cylinders ;  it  is  nearer  human  than  its  panting  predecessor,  and  who  shall  say, 
not  a  more  formidable  rival? 

'And  so,  everywhere  beneath  that  dome,  from  the  tapestry,  fragrant  with  its  budded 
flowers,  and  the  Dacca  lace  of  India,  the  'woven  air'  of  the  Orient,  to  the  magic  pow- 
der that  quickens  the  dull  pulses  of  Mother  Earth  into  the  glowing  thoughts  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  thing  that  champs  the  steel  as  the  &wn  crops  the  roses,  are  evidences  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  Haxo  —  that  true  KAi.BiDOScbpi  of  the  world,  wherein  fragments 
the  humblest^  and  material  the  paltriest,  become,  at  every  motion,  new  forms  of  beauty, 
new  combinations  of  power,  new  aids  for  man,  in  this  Holt  Aluascm  of  the  Head,  the 
Hearty  and  the  Hand. 

A  COBHBSPONDENT  is  remiaded  by  the  story  of^ '  Who  is  that  a  Portrait  off ' 
in  a  late  'Table,'  of  an  incident  that  a  few  years  since  'fell  under  his  own 
observation :'  '  I  was  one  evening  whiling  away  a  dull  hour  in  the  Albany  Mu- 
seum, and  was  gazing  with  humorous  intent  upon  impossible  men  and  women,' 
labelled  '  Siamese  Twins,'  *  Othello,'  '  Desdemona,'  etc,  when  I  was  accosted 
by  a  rough,  honest,  innocent-looking  stranger,  with,  '  Who^s  that  'are  f '  at 
the  same  time  directing  my  attention  to  a  'figger '  in  wax  and  cassimere,  be- 
fore him.  *  That  is  Washinqton,'  I  replied,  graciously,  (for  /  too  had  onee 
been  just  from  hum:)  'don't  you  see  the  name  there?'  pointing  to  the 
label  He  gazed  a  moment  in  apparent  silent-admiration ;  and  then  pointing 
to  a  gaudily-dressed  representation  of  the  other  sex,  inquired :  '  Who  is  the 
Woman  f^  'Goddess  of  Libertt,'  I  replied.  The  stranger  alternated  his 
earnest  gaze  a  moment  between  the  two  objects  of  his  inquiry,  as  if  seeking 
to  resolve  some  perplexing  problem,  suggested  bj  their  juxtaposition ;  then 
turning  to  me  with  kn  expression  of  grave  interest  on  his  'open  countenance,' 
he  asked :  '  Was  she  a  relation  qfhis^nf^  Fortunately,  she  was  a  near  '  re- 
lation,' and  I  told  hun  so.'  -  ■  -  The  ^Providence  Daily  Journal^*  which 
knows  how  to  give  a  quiet  'hit'  as  well  as  the  hest  of  its  contemporaries, 
alluding  to  the  remark  of  a  metropolitan  musical  critic,  that  one  hundred 
dollars  a  night  was  enough  for  the  very  first  of  the  many  foreign  musical 
'  artists '  who  visit  our  shores,  adds : 

^SsAinrnL!  why  the  President  of  the  United  States  gets  three-quarters  as  much! 
To  be  sure  we  can  get  music  that  people  understand  for  a  tenth  the  price;  but  if  we 
want  to  hear  singing  that  is  entirely  above  our  comprehension,  we  must  pay  for  it 
accordingly  I ' 

Exactly :  we  must  pay  at  a  round  rate  for  '  difficult  music.-    What  a  grand 
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thing  it  would  be,  if  it  was  impossible  !  Dr.  Johnsok  ought  to  have  lived  in 
our  day — the  days  of  *  bursting'  opera  speculations,  and  foreign  singers 
bursting  with  self-conceit  -  "  -  That  was  a  '  right  smart'  medical  stu- 
dent at  the  west,  who,  when  asked  how  fiur  ho  had  advanced  in  his  studies, 
replied:   *rYe  got  as  ikr  as  SaUs/^    ...    Wb  did  n't  have  the  recent 

*  glorious  Fourth*  all  to  ourselves  here  at  the  East  Away  out  on  the  Great 
Prairie  of  the  'Fto  West,'  a  correspondent  who  was  thinking  of  us,  here  in 
his  native  State,  was  at  the  same  time  observant  of  all  that  was  passing  at 
the  moment  around  him :  *  The  fire-cracking  *  Fourth '  is  upon  us.  I  heard  last 
night  the  roar  of  frontier  cannon  which  proclaimed  its  advent  After  each 
discharge  there  was  *  silence  in  heayen,'  and  then  the  heavy  echoes  went 
tumbling  down  the  curved  river-shore  to  the  bluflb  below,  which  caught 
them  up  like  Titans,  and  hurled  them  upon  wondering  Nebraska;  and  it 
was  rare  to  hear  how  the  slumbering  old  territory  growled  like  a  giant  dis- 
turbed in  his  sleep,  and  by  mouthfuls  devoured  up  the  quavering  sound.  It 
vras  an  educational-bulletin  to  the  old  barbarian,  warning  him  to  wake  up  to 

*  progress,'  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  free-speech,  and  teaching  him  no  more 
to  waylay  travellers  and  strew  the  entrance  to  his  cave  with  their  bones, 
like  Giant  Gbim.  As  I  heard  all  this,  I  said,  *  The  Eagle'  'is  a  great  bird.' 
But  when  I  heard,  to-day,  two  cracked  drums  and  a  fife  '  paining  the  air 
with  dissonance,'  and  saw  a  straggling  train  of  the  '  Sons  of — somebody  (I 
hope)  plodding  along  in  the  heat,  while  a  very  breezy  and  solitary  Son  of 
Freedom,  with  a  *  shocking  bad  hat,'  and  a  coat  evidently  rented  for  the  day, 
brought  up  the  rear  with  an  indiscriminate  swagger  which  seemed  to  imply 
title  in  fee-simple  to  th^  whole  town,  and  a  good  share  of  the  great  day  itself, 
I  said,  '  The  Eagle  is  a  sad  bird,  and  his  tail-feathers  draggle  in  the  mud.' 
So  also  seemed  to  think  a  handful  of  Potowatomies,  who  dashed  by  on  their 
ponies ;  fine-looking  fellows,  almost  frightful  with  punt,  and  quite  gay  with 
scarlet  mantles,  heavily-fringed  leggins,  dyed  eagle-plumes  and  jingling  spurs 
But  the  Indians  have  gone  to  their  vngwams,  the  procession  has  gone  to  the 
'bosom  of  its  aflQicted  families,'  the  *  Fourth'  is  put  to  bed  for  a  year; 
carried  home,  incompetent  to  be  a  *  Fourth '  any  more ;  and  as  I  look  out 
upon  old  Nebraska,  with  the  shadow  of  night  upon  it,  it  seems  like  the  great 
Future  of  the  Republic  —  almost  terrible  for  vastness.'  -  -  -  Thbt  have 
caught  the  *  seductive'  style  of  advertising  from  the  city  journals  in  the 
country-newspapers,  and  rather  improved  upon  it  bemde.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men, from  a  Michigan  gazette : 

is  forty  demes  in  length,  bat  so  thin  in  substance  that  stars  are  visible  through  it 
The  marreilous  tales  of  some  nostrum-moDgers  are  nearly  as  long,  and  quite  as  easily 
seen  through. 

*  The  proprietor  of  Dr.  OvyaoWs  Extract  of  Yellow  Dock  and  Saraaparilla,  however, 
has  no  occasion  to  resort  to  tuch  tales  in  order  to  attract  public  attention.' 

'  Has  n't  he,  though  ? '  It  looks  vastly  like  it,  at  any  rate  I  '  We  may  be 
wrong,  but  that 'sour  (7ptni<>n/'  -  -  -  When  we  go  up  the  river  with  our 
friend  Captain  David  Lamfman,  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  steamer  Erie — a  great 
pleasure  of  itself,  for  which  we  are  always  glad  to  have  an  excuse — we  cross 
to  Hoboken  betimes,  take  a  vehicle  from  the  stand,  and  in  five  or  ten  min- 
utes are  at  the  'Lamartine  Cottage;^  and  there,  on  the  green  grass,  under 
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tiie  thick-shading  cheny-trees,  dine  in  the  open  air,  from  tables  covered  with 
spotlessly  white  and  dean  linen,  and  from  dishes,  not  dear  in  price,  bat  deli- 
ciously  cooked  and  served,  in  the  French  style.    Moreoyer,  wl:Jle  sitting  with 

E over  a  bottle  of  light  French  wine,  and  smoking  a  mild  Haruia,  we 

engage  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Gborgrot,  or  Ifr.  Cabriat,  the  proprietws, 
who  never  fiBiil  to  afford  us  great  enjoyment ;  being  men  who  have  seen  the 
world  and  know  it;  men  of  intelligence,  observation,  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment and  manner.  Ifr.  Carbiai^  was  an  officer  in  Napolbok^s  army  for 
many  years :  he  loves  the  very  name  of  the  ffreat  Empbbor,  and  despises  the 
HtUe  one.  You  should  have  seen  the  aged  veteran's  eyes  diUte  at  the  suc- 
cessive explosions  of  the  great  sand-blasts  on  Hoboken  Heights,  filling  the 
air  with  smoke  and  falling  rocks:  'Aha! — that  is  eet!  — that  is  eet  I  That 
is  liJce  hat-id!^  It  reminded  us  of  Wellingtob's  troop  of  superannuated 
dragoon-horses  in  the  paddock  at  Strathsfieldsaye,  tossing  their  manes, 
snorting,  forming  in  line,  and  rushing  to  the  charge,  whenever  heaven's 
artillery  thundered  in  the  sky,  heralding  the  *  noise  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting  1  *  >  .  .  Thbrb  is  merit  in  the  lines,  ^Something  About  the 
Mo(m^  by  a  'moon-struck  bard,*  but  the  stanzas  are  of  very  unequal  excel- 
lence.   We  annex  a  favorable  *  specimen : ' 

'A  MAW,  o'ercome  with  wine,  beheld 

That  self-same  winter-moon. 
And  spying  not  her  horns,  he  cried : 
'  Who  oQled  thee  chaste  or  temperate,  lied  1 ' 

For  as  he  reeled,  he  fimcied  she 

Was  in  her  cups,  and  drunk  as  he. 

*  And  e'en  a  wilder  fancy  filled 

His  hot  and  dizzy  brain ; 
He  fancied  Barnuh's  Drummond-light 
Was  at  the  Moon's  imperial  height, 

And  all  her  starry  train 

But  gas-lights,  bunking  through  the  rain. 

'  A  mariner  upon  the  sea 

Also  beheld  that  moon ; 
Glancing  athwart  the  silyeir  donds, 
It  smilM  upon  the  ship's  white  shrouds, 
And  on  tne  sea's  white  foam. 
Filling  his  heart  with  thoughts  of  home. 

'  An  old  man,  bent  with  years,  and  gray, 

Looked  on  that  winter-moon 
Until  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears, 
For  Memory  linked  that  moon  with  years 

When  childhood's  simple  eye 

Saw  but  a  hole  cut  in  ue  asy. 

*  The  old  man  gased  and  wept :  that  moon 

Brought  back  the  past  again, 
'Till  memories,  like  a  hiye  of  bees. 
Swarmed  'round  old  legends  of  'green  cheese' 

Of  which  the  moon  was  made. 
He  thought,  while  yet  a  child  he  played. 

'The  old  man  gazed  and  wept :  that  moon 

Had  smiled  upon  his  youth. 
And  'neath  its  soft  and  tender  liffht 
He  onoe  had  giyen  his  heart  in  plight 

Ere  Timej  with  tongue  of  ruth, 

Taught  him  to  doubt  if  truth  tMr»  truth. 
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■'The  old  man  wept:  why  should  he  not? 

Perchance  he  looked  beyond 
That  winteivniffht,  and  saw  that  moon 
Treading  in  siller-sandal  shoon 

A  sky,  whose  lifht  should  lare  — 

Fair  as  that  nignt — his  nameless  grare ! 

'  Well  do  /  lore  the  moon :  since  one, 

With  soft  and  pleading  eyes, 
Feels  her  young  heart  with  joy  elate^ 
Watching  the  skies  in  starry  state ; 

When  the  full  moon  doth  rise 

With  pomp  and  fflory  in  the  skies, 
Treading  their  arches  wide. 
Like  hearen's  anointed  bride  I ' 

'In  years  gone  by/  writes  an  Erie  (Penn.)  correspondent,  *  when  we  were 
favored  with  militia-trainings,  and  *  other  eteeteroB^^  from  which  our  antipodes 
and  'the  rest  of  mankind'  would  judge  that  we  were  essentially  a  war-like 
people,  some  rich  scenes  occasionally  '  came  off'  that  were  not  mentioned  in 
the  'bills.'  Inter  alia:  the  gallant  Colonel  S  ■,  who  had  the  honor  to 
command  the  '  bloody  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth '  Pennsylvania  Militia,  who 
used  annually  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  public  square  of  the  borough 
of  Erie,  armed  with  hoop-poles,  broom-sticks,  plow-handles,  and  muskets, 
without  either  'lock,  stock,  or  barrel,'  and  go  through  the  various  evolutions 
'  lay ed  down '  by  Steuben  and  Scott,  and  make  their  onslaughts  upon  Frt's  best 
eighteen-cent  whiskey,  'Deutch  pier,  piled  eggs,'  and  ginger-bread,  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  in  his  corps  an  unruly  German  officer,  the  gallant  Captain 

£ ,  who,  without  the  fear  of  a  court-martial  before  his  eyes,  disobeyed 

the  orders  of  his  colonel  on  the  'field.'  The  Colonel's  dignity  had  been 
offended,  and  his  honor  had  received  a  wound  that  could  only  be  healed  by 

the  punishment  of  Captain  £ >,    The  regiment  was  disbanded,  and  the 

Colonel  tried  to  forget  the  indignity ;  but  the  more  he  tried  to  drive  it  from 
his  recollection, '  the  more  it  wouldn't  go,'  and  so  he  brooded  over  his  wrath 
until,  like  the  concealed  fires  oi  the  volcano,  it  muMt  break  forth.  It  disturbed 
his  thoughts  by  day  and  his  dreamH  oy  night,  and  it  could  be  pent  up  no 

longer.    He  called  to  him  bis  trusty  aid,  the  brave  Major  W ,  bade  him 

array  himself  in  full  uniform,  wit.i  big  gloves  reaching  to  his  elbows,  and 
a  long  sword  dangling  by  his  side,  capped  by  a  chapeau  and  a  nodding-plume, 
and  commanded  him  to  arrest  Captain  E-- — ^  and  take  his  sword.    Major 

W ,  in  pursuance  of  his  orders,  at  mid-day,  to  the  very  great  amusement 

of  the  'boys,' both  of  large  and  smaller  growtii,  marched  through  the  prind- 

pal  street  of  the  borough  to  the  quarters  of  Captain  £ ^  (a  saddler's- 

shop,)  and  found  him  in  wax  up  to  his  elbows,  hard  at  work.  Upon  his 
entrance,  the  Major  doffed  his  chapeau  in  true  military  style,  and  said :  '  Cap- 
tain E       ,  I  am  dn^cted  by  Colonel  S to  inform  you  that  you  are  to 

consider  yourself  under  arrest,  and  to  demand  your  sword.'     Captain 

E ^  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  perhaps  doubting  the  sd- 

vcncy  of  Colonel  S  ■  ,  said :  '  Major,  dere  be  hang  my  sword,  and  you  dell 
Qumel  S  w'en  he  bay  me  den  dollar,  w'at  him  gost,  he  git  him ! '  The 
Majob  left '  in  disgust,'  but '  satisfied'    -    -    -    The  ensumg  stanxas,  writ- 
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ten  for  this  Magazine,  are  from  the  felicitous  pen  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Tatlob,  from 
whoee  desultory  prose-writings  we  haye  ahready  quoted  many  passages  of  rare 
merit    They  combine  beautiful  sentiment  with  admirable  verufication : 

«IT     WILL      ALL      BE      RIGHT      IN      THE      MORNING.' 


Whbn  the  bounding  beat  of  the  heart  of  love, 

And  the  springing  step,  grow  slow ; 
When  the  form  of  a  cloud  in  the  blue  above 

Lies  dark  on  the  path  below, 
The  song  that  he  sings,  is  lost  m  a  sigh, 

And  he  turns  where  a  Star  is  dawning, 
And  he  thinks,  as  it  gladdens  his  heart  and  his  eye : 

*  It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning  1  * 


When  *  the  strong  man  armed,'  in  the  middle-watch. 

From  life's  dim  deck  is  gazing, 
And  striTes,  through  the  wreck  of  the  tempest,  to  catdi 

A  ffleam  of  the  aiay-beam's  blaxing: 
Amid  the  wild  storm,  there  hard  bj  the  helm, 

He  heeds  not  the  dark  ocean  yawning ; 
For  this  song  in  his  soul  not  a  sorrow  can  whelm : 

*  It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning! ' 


When  the  battle  is  done,  the  haip  ODstrunn^ 

Its  music  trembling — dying : 
When  his  woes  are  unwept,  ana  his  deeds  unsung, 

And  he  longs  in  the  grave  to  be  lying, 
Then  a  Voice  shall  charm,  as  it  charmod  before 

He  had  wept  or  waited  the  dawning : 
'  They  do  love  there  for  aye  —  I  '11  be  thine  as  of  yore  ^ 

*  It  will  all'be  right  in  the  momingi ' 


Thus  all  through  the  world,  by  ship  and  by  shore ; 

Where  the  mother  bends  over 
The  cradle,  whose  tenant '  has  gone  on  before ; ' 

Where  the  eyes  of  the  lover 
Liffht  the  way  to  the  soul ;  whatever  the  word, 

A  welcome,  a  wail,  or  a  warning, 
This  is  every  where  cherished  — this  every  where  heard : 

'  It  will  all  be  right  in  the  momingi ' 

A  PRIKND  and  correspondent,  away  off  in  Saint  Joseph's,  Missouri,  in  ft 
pleasant  letter  to  the  EorroR,  says:  *  When  I  am  reminded  of  any  thing,  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  up  the  hint,  for  it  is  seldom  I  am  so  forta- 
nate.  Looking  out  the  window  just  now,  I  saw  a  bill  on  the  post  inviting 
the  good  people  to  come  to  a  panorama  of  some  thing  to-night  I  burst  into  a 
laugh,  which  might  have  been  heard  in  Nebraska,  but  checked  myself  instantly, 
for  I  saw  a  tribe  of  Indians  camped  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  I  have  no  idea 
of  having  the  best  part  of  my  head  (the  ornamental)  scalped  off  for  violating 
the  quiet  of  theur  territoiy.  Upon  my  soul,  I  mean  no  offence  to  them,  nor 
the  gentleman  of  this  panorama,  nor  panoramas  in  general,  but  this  is  what 
I  was  reminded  of:  Not  long  ago,  in  a  New-Tork  village,  I  went  to  see  the 
^Panorama  of  Creatian^^  as  many  an  honest  person  did,  too,  and  paid  his 
shilling  at  the  door.    The  room  of  the  exhibition  was  well  enough,  and  a 
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piano  was  stationed  just  in  front  of  the  foot4ights,  presided  over  by  a  young 

lady,  to  filrnish  the  *  music  of  the  spheres '  and  other  symphonies  of  creation. 

The  exhibitor  was  concealed  behind  the  scenes,  and  as  the  process  of  creation 

slowly  developed  itself,  read,  in  a  high-keyed,  doleful  roice,  the  record  of  the 

avrful  mystery  from  Genesis — the  lady  twanging  in  at  intervals.    They  made 

the  void  and  the  darkness,  the  water  and  the  dry  land,  and  *  brought  forth 

the  grass  ^  m  an  incredibly  short  space ;  and  when  the  reader  came  to  that 

sublime  passage,  'And  God  made  two  lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the 

day ;  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  He  made  the  stars  also ; '  some 

dozen  stars  pricked  through  the  blue  firmament,  and  '  *gan  twinkle '  as  bright 

as  they  could  on  the  fearful  scene !    At  this  moment,  the  piano  Huned,'  and 

to  the  ^surprise  and  delight  of  the  audience,  the  dulcet  maiden  struck  up  the 

song: 

< '  Whkn  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skies, 
Then  most  I  pine  for  thee ; 
Bend  on  me  then  th  v  tender  e^es 
As  stars  look  on  toe  sea! ' 

I  wonder  what  Mosss  thinks  of  that  young  lady  1  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  Father  of  our  Countrt  had  been  present,  he  would  have  requested  the 
by-stander  to  'saw  his  leg  off^  a  trifle  above  the  knee-joint  A  friend  of 
mine  has  sent  me  a  most  amusing  *law-p'int,'  which,  although  it  is  already 
trftvel-wom,  I  think  too  good  to  sleep  in  manuscript : 

'Hark  S was  a  very  fair  specimen  of  that  dass  of  pettifoggers  who  thrive  in 

some  of  the  by-towns.  He  had,  in  his  early  youth,  (shrewd  people  suspected,)  possessed 
a  conscience;  but  coming  to  years  of  discretion,  he  had  dispensed  with  the  superflaity, 
and  now  stood  untrammelled.  Mabk  used  to  try  small  causes  in  Justices*  Courts,  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  model  of  jurisprudence.  His  principal/or^,  and  that  on  which 
he  prided  himself  most,  \aj  in  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Mark  boasted  that  he 
could  *wonn  the  truth  out  of  a  stone; '  and  perhaps  he  could:  he  bad  wormed  the 
truth  completely  out  of  himself,  and  he  approzunated  somewhat  to  a  stone.  In  conse- 
quence ef  some  rather '  sharp  practice '  in  a  suit  in  which  he  officiated  both  as  counsel 
and  witness,  Hark  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  District  Attorney  was  preparing,  in 
a  merry  way,  an  indictment  against  him  for  peijuiy ;  and  being  disposed  to  humor  the 
Joke,  he  carried  it  out  still  farther — and  himself  with  it;  disappearing  from  his  accus- 
tomed haunts;  and,  until  the  affair  had  blown  over,  sojourning — 'on  a  little  law-busi- 
ness,' as  he  afterward  said,  when  thereto  closely  interrogated — on  Snipe-Hill,  a  kind 
of  Whitefriara,  or  city  of  refuge  for  small  criminals;  being  the  same  place  of  which 
•ome  body  said  the  inhabitants  had  broken  every  law,  Sabbath,  and  sheriiTa  head,  for 
the  last  ten  years.  And  Hark  made  a  good  Snipe-Hillian,  for  he  was  n't  the  man  to 
rsaist  public  opinion — '  not  by  no  means.' 

'Well,  after  his  return,  he  was  one  day  trying  a  cause  before  a  Justice,  in  his  usual 
happy  way,  in  which  he  had  exerted  himself,  if  possible,  more  than  usual  to  render  the 
position  of  the  witnesses  unhappy.    At  last  a  boy  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  oppo- 
sition, to  whom  Hark  objected  on  the  ground  of  his  simplicity ;  that  he  was  *non  eom- 
poti^  as  Hark  sagely  remarked ;  and  he  insisted  on  the  «oir  dAtre.    The  boy  was  accord- 
ingly Bwom  on  the  preliminary  examination,  and  Hark,  assnming  hia  sternest  &oe,  and 
looking  at  the  boy  as  though  he  would  eye  him  into  a  fit: 
'  *  Boy,'  said  he, '  who  made  you  ? ' 
*  'The  Lord,  I  thpothe,'  lisped  the  boy:  'who  made  youf^ 
* '  Never  mind  who  made  me,*  said  Hark  :  '  folks  say  you  are  a  fool :  how  is  it? ' 
"Do  they?'  aasweivd  the  witness;  'thath  no  thign.    Thome  folkth  thay't  yon 
won'tebeat    Folkth infi  tie,  yon  thee.' 
TOU  XLO,  21 
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*  *  Boy,  jao  impertiiienoe  I '  said  Habk,  glowering  fiereelj,  as  the  Justioe  checked  the 
subdued  snicker  that  ran  around  the  room.  'Supposeyou  were  to  commit  peguij:  do 
you  know  what  that  means? ' 

' '  Yeth,  Sir :  thwearing  to  a  lie ;  Juth  what  you  did  lath  winter,  aint  it? ' 

*  *  The  witness  is  dearly  incompetent — a  rank  fool  I '  appealed  Mabk  to  the  Court ; 
but  the  Ck>urt '  could  n't  see  it  so/  and  Habk  proceeded : 

'  *  Well,  suppose  you  were  to  commit  peijury,  and  swear  ftlsely  ?— where  wxmld  ytm 
goto?' 
<  *  To  Thnipe-Hill,  I  tfapothe,'  drawled  the  boy,  <  where  ^ou  went  latht  winter  I ' 

*  The  Court  smiled  a  grim  smile,  and  the  boy  was  admitted  to  testify.  Habk  didn't 
gain  that  suit^  as  i^pears  from  the  Justice's  docket' ' 

Br-THE-BYEj  'speaking  of  lawyers:'  the  acute  reasoning  of  an  imperti- 
nent lawyer  was  well  repulsed  in  another  'ilk'  quite  recently.  A  proseca- 
tion  under  the  'Maine  Law'  was  on  trial  The  'State's  Attorney,'  who 
thought  he  was  a  '  cute  chap,'  was  trying  to  make  out  his  case  through  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  by  showing  that  the  defendant  had  the  means  of  crime 
in  his  house.  He  cidled  an  undoubted  'customer'  to  the  stand,  a  man  who 
would  know  a  riun-jug  'at  sight,'  and  with  him  held  the  following  colloquy : 

* Lawtbb:  '  Mr.  Sabobit,  were  yon  ever  in  BnrjAioir  Ktmbah/s  bar-room ? ' 
•WiTKWS!  'YeeS-i-r^rl' 

*  LjLWTiR :  '  Did  yon  see  any  liquor  there  ? ' 
'Witnub:  'NoS-i-r-r!' 

'Lawtbs:  'Did  yon  see  any  thing  ooniowMn^  liquors  there?' 
'WiTMBs:  'Not  as  I  knows  of.' 

*  liAwm :  '  Did  you  see  any  decanters  or  tumblers  there? ' 
'Withksb:  'NoS-i-ivrl' 

'  Lawtib:  '  Did  you  see  any  barrels  or  kegs  there? ' 

'Winnas:  'Yes:  I  see  some  ia^«  there  1' 

'  liAwm:  'Ah,  yes,  (ezultingly,)  yon  did,  then,  see  some  kegs  ?  Now,  Sir,  tell  the 
jury  what  there  feat  in  those  kegs? ' 

'WiTNBSs:  'I  do' no;  I  did  n't  look  in.' 

'Lawtbb:  'Yes,  Sir;  but  were  there  not  marks  upon  the  outside  ?—ti<d[ets,  or  labels, 
or  printing,  or  writing,  of  some  kind? ' 

'  WmfUB :  'Yes,  well  there  wu;  I  remember  it  neSw;  IreOw  I  should  have  forgot 
it  if  you  had  n't  put  me  in  mind  1 ' 

'  Lawtbb:  '  Oh  yes,  you  do  remember:  just  state,  then.  Sir,  before  you  forget^  what 
there  was  printed  or  written.' 

'  WinfESS :  <  It  was  dilTerent  on  all  of  'em ;  none  on  'em  had  it  alike.' 

'  Lawtbs  :  '  Well,  Sir,  tell  us  what  it  said  on  the  /r#»  one  you  saw.' 

'  WmfUB :  '  Well,  I  mostly  forget  nesw,  but  I  blere  it  said  Giir  on  the  fhst  'un.' 

'Lawtbe:  'Onitt'  Then,  Sir,  I  guess  we  can  find  out  what  there  was  in  those 
kegB,ifyou<U<jfi'<k>okin.    Now,  Sir,  teU  us  what  it  said  on  the  imbe^  one  ? ' 

'  WiTNias:  'Well,  on  the  next  one  it  said  'Bm  KntWAU.,'  but  Ididn*t  iuppott  Bm 
EimbaUwuiimdstheiaf^/* 

'Abedhsoo  Babcock,  Esq.,'  of  whom  '  Ollapod  '  wrote  years  ago,  would 
have  been  awakened  from  his  stupor,  and  startled  from  his  gravity,  by  the  roar 
which  was  heard  in  court  after  this  answer.  -  -  -  Oub  friend  '  Mr.  K.  N. 
Peppui,  Esq.,'  as  we  gather  from  a  friend,  says  he  is  'egstrimili  greatfle'  {or 
the  kindness  which  '  has  been  shode  two  him '  in  bringing  his  '  pome.'  of  the 
*  Alegaiter  and  Water-Snaik ' '  intwo  contack  with  the  werld,'  and  thinkn  the 
compositor  must  'no  a  grate  dele'  to  be  able  to  'punctify'  so  accuratdy 
*•  when  he  coodent  be  well  acquantid  with  the  stile.'  He  is  glad,  he  8ay8»  to 
find  that  the  '  spelink '  was  perfect    Having  noticed  symptoms  of  displfwmure 
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at  the  omifidon  of  a  portion  of  his  'pome,*  and  the  accompanying  '  refleck- 
shuns,'  'I  assmred  him,'  says  our  correspondent, '  that  he  ought  to  feel  grateful 
that  space  had  been  found  for  any  part  of  his  tedious  'pome; '  so  he  said, 
resignedly,  and  with  a  sigh,  'Well '  Having  the  other  day  found  that  many 
of  the  western  papers  had  copied  the  '  effiisium'  with  laudatory  comments, 
he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  immediately  conceiTed  and  gave  birth 
to  a  sentimental  \8olileqy^^  which  he  is  pleased  to  project  at  a  ^Berd  on  the 
Fem,^  Of  course,  with  such  a  subject,  he  had  no  chance  for  the  display  of 
his  accustomed  fire  and  energy;  but  he  thinks  these  well  replaced  by  the 
tender  melancholy  and  melting  pathos  in  which  the  production  abounds. 
He  has  taken,  he  writes, '  moar  panes  with  the  punktooashun '  this  time,  and 
says  it  will  save  the  'tipe-setr  a  werld  of  trubL'  He  seems  to  be  afraid 
lest  some  critic  should  pronounce  the  '  pome  *  an  emanation  from  '  too  diferent 
heds,'  and  says  it  'mite  maik  sum  diferens  with  his  faim.'  But  I  obey  his 
injunction,  send  you  the  '  pome,'  and  '  speke  a  good  werd  for  him : ' 

A  0  I  f  1  f  i|  9, 

ADKES8SD   TO   A   BBRD   OU   THE   PENS. 

COVPOBBC     BT    XO.    X.     X.     rxrPKK.     SS^.. 

WHILST       RBCLIXIHG       OKTO       A       SHBX)       CLOST       BTB. 

'  Hi  pirty  litle  Animle  arsetting  onto  the  picitB, 

How  fur  her  ^oa  flew  two  da,  sa  pirtj^  Bard. 

(do  n't  stir ;  i  a*nt  looking:  so  be  not  m  hnrr.) 

How  ide  like  fbr  two  set  th^ir  on  the  nez  picit 

ef  it  woodent  hnrt  and  mi  heft  woodent  brak  down  the  fens. 

k  yon  wood  sta  k  let  me  smooth  of  Uie  fethera. 

(its  moast  batifle  Ploomige,  i  deklar:  but  two  leaoom :) 

How  i  long  fbr  yure  win^  pirtj  Bird,  so  i  oould  fli 

of.    ide  leve  this  werld,  i  wood,  k  go  snmers  els. 

Tour  vols  is  so  swete  two  (i  wonder  if  tha  pnt  shnger  in 

w'en  it  was  maid.^    how  i  wood  like  two  be  a 

Singin' al  da,  A  at  nite  go  to  roost  on  a  lim: 

Caiiles:  in  slepe  ide  dreme  of  mi  mait,  k  sa 
'  Hope  yon  're  dreminff  of  me  likewais,  mi  matt' 

Ken  you  fli  two  the  dods  A  bak  in  a  minitf 

So  oood  i,  mijpirtjr,  ef  i  onli  had  your  wings. 
:ech  me  Srcommk  back  uio 


But  you  woodent  sech  me  arcommk  back  tho. 

after  ide  got  sich  a  start :    0  know,  pirty  Animle ! 

ide  fli  two  the  Heiinks  kwX  prict  on  the  pints  of  the  stars, 

ide  pic  at  the  man  in  the  Hoop,  and  maik  nim  wink  his  left  i. 

ide what 's  use  a-talkin'  w  en  yon  do  n't  no  nothink  ? 

Ton  a'nt  me.    You  're  onli  a  swete  pirty  Berd 

Always  a  cheruping,  k  you  a'nt  meloncolic  k  sad. 

But  i  am:  ime  inl  of  potiy  and  feUnk,  and 

Anther  of  Taris pomes:  but  o  ide  sago 

Two  aL  ef  i  oood  onli  fli  with  wings. 

How  iae  look  down  k  se  lyrers  arruninlL 

With  men  onto  the  banks,  a-keching  of  nsh, 

k  Bufidows  a-romink  the  prajris,  with  hare 

al  stremink.  k  insens  a-shootm'  at  ramden  with  bos  k  ars. 

ide  fli  two  South  Ameriky  A  sea  the  Snaiks 

In  the  gingles  Srcrawlin*  k  swalerin'  of  litle  Bois. 

ft  then  ide  fli  to  Afriky  ft  sea  the  eliflms. 

1  fiting  with  the  rinoserus,  ft  giring  of  nim  fits 

with  his  trunc,  w'ile  he  wos  Srgitting  of  his  bowls 

chaingd  by  the  irery  Tusc  of  his  Enemy. 

Afore  ide  got  mudi  tand  by  the  ftir-from-oool 

Son  belonging  to  Afriky,  ide  fli  two  Aisfay, 

In  hdiliiig  theOareonmiwatotlie  ooontiy. 
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k  think  two  Banish  the  smel  of  the  Afriken  natiTeB. 

In  ffloris  Aish J  ide  se  meny  a  tjger 

a-chaisink  the  Chynes,  A  biting  a  peae  fW>in  the  leg, 

Wich  wood  maik  me  so  sad  ide  presently  come  over  to  Booshy, 

Wonderink  wat  maiks  Mr.  Cbzae  so  proud  of  his  Cussax. 

(first  taikinff  a  lingering  look  at  the  tal  fouls  in  Chpy:) 

kezt  ftnm  Kooshy  ide  oome  into  Tirkj.  being  so  ni. 

Not  expeckting  two  se  much  on  aoound  of  the  smok. 

But  not  risking  a  sques  on  the  nee  with  a  bo-strink, 

By  refusing  two  dine  at  Sublim  Poard  with  the  soltitt. 

'But,  dere  title  Berdy,  ant  you  tyerd  a-folowink 
Mi  fortius,  A  not  baring  no  help  mim  your  wings? 
Onhapy  Animle  I    how  sory  i  am  ime  so  crule. 
Ef  i  nadent  a-sudently  thot  of  your  felinks 
I  mite  hare  onfortinetly  carid  you  al  oyer  Bwrup. 
But  cuming  hoam  o'ar  the  oshun  wil  sune  restore  helth. 
Kow  you  're  hoam  I    Want  that  did  quic,  perty  Berdy  ? 

'But  the  eus  hes  flew,  ft  desirted  the  pidt, 
And  nothink  is  left  but  i  k  the  shed  k  tlie  fens^ 
Nun  of  wich  cant  flL    Onmatful  title  rip. 
After  al  mi  deUicate  atenshuns,  hese  threw  beo 
Sech  welth  of  afeckshun  into  m^  pend-up  boosum. 
So  it  alers  hes  ben.    0  i  shel  di  i  thine 
By  sooiside  after  ire  rote  8  or  8  moar  pomes. 
In  1  i  shel  bid  fairwd  to  a  werld  onfeunk, 
k  maik  it  so  harowing  and  afeckting 
That  erery  body  cant  tielp  sheding  torens  of  tiers, 
k  being  blindded  like,  for  sereral  oas,  by  wo. 
ft  al  the  lairdis  wil  were  '  K»  N.  Pbppbb  Esq./  onto  pin-oooshinst 
ft  wish  he  nadent  a  cum  two  sech  a.woilent  find. 
He  so  young  ft  hansum  two:  but  I  can 't  go  on. 
i  fele  bad :  ue  desend  fhim  my  eminens  ft  tak  suthin'  warm. 
Faurwel  widd  werld ;  ft  you  onfetink  Berd,  adoo ! ' 

The  recent  celebration  at  Plymouth-Rock  was  in  all  respects  worthy  the 
occasion.  The  literary  exercises,  both  written  and  oral,  reflected  high  honor 
upon  both  writers  and  speakers.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Evbrett,  especially, 
was  every  way  admirable.  It  reminded  us,  as  we  read  it^  that  lofly  American 
oratory  did  not  altogether  die  out  with  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Wbbstbb. 
We  cannot  resist  the  inctination  to  quote  one  brief  passage  from  the  speech 
in  question : 

'Tin  poor  soUtary  Udy-FUnoer  has  mulUptied  herself  into  the  thousand  vessels  that 
bear  the  flsg  of  the  tJniou  to  every  sea :  has  scattered  her  i>rogenjr  through  tiie  land  to 
the  number  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  every  individual  m  that  arooptn^  com- 
pany of  one  hundred;  and  in  place  of  that  simple  oomi>act,  whtdi  was  signed  in  her 
cabm,  has  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  mankmoi  a  Constitution  of  RepubUcan  Qorenk- 
ment  for  aU  this  growing  family  of  prosperous  States. 

'But  the  work  is  in  its  infancy.  It  must  extend  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land ;  and  what  is  not  done  directly  by  ourselves,  must  be  done  by  other  gOT'en- 
ments  and  other  races,  by  the  light  of  our  example.  The  work — the  work  most  wo 
on.  U  mtut  reaehf  at  tfu  N<»rth,  w  the  enchanted  cave  of  the  ma^fnet,  iiriMtn  ntver-rndt- 
ing  harriers  of  Arctic  tee'  it  muet  bow  to  the  lord  qf  day  on  the  altar-peak  <ff  Ckinilbo' 
raao:  it  must  look  up  andtoorehip  the  Southern  Crotel  Ih>m  the  eademmoet  tUf  «» 
the  Atlantic,  that  htuehes  in  the  kindling  dawn,  to  the  last  promontory  on  the  Paeifc, 


fohicheatchee  the  parting  kiee  of  the  setting  eun,  it  muetmaketAeout^foingeqfthemoniMtg 
cmd  evening  to  rptnee  in  thealadeome  light  of  morale,  and  letters,  and  arts,  fimperoTB^  sba 
kings,  and  joarliaments — the  oldest  and  the  strongest  Governments  in  Europe — vansX 
engage  in  tnis  work  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  continent;  but  no  pert  of  it  shaJl  be 
so  faithfully  and  successfbUy  performed  as  that  which  was  undertaken  on  the  spoc 
where  we  are  now  gathered,  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New-England. 

•  •  .  •  • 

'  When  we  contrast  the  heart-stricken  company  which  on  that  day  knelt  and  wept  oa 
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the  ouftT  at  Delft  HaTen,  till  the  impasaiTe  tpectatora— iffnoimnt  of  the  luiriuse  in 
which  their  prajers  were  offered,  ana  the  deep  fountains  of  grief  from  which  their  sor- 
rows flowed —  were  yet  fain  to  melt  in  sympathetic  tea*i! — when  we  compare  them 
with  the  busy,  prosperous  millions  of  our  present  New-England,  we  seem  to  miss  that 
due  proportion  oetween  results  and  their  causes,  which  history  delights  to  trace.  But 
a  deeper  and  more  appreciative  study  rereals  the  secret 

'  There  are  two  Master  Ideas,  greatest  of  the  spiritual  images  enthroned  in  the  mud 
of  man,  the  only  ones,  oomparatiTely  speaking,  which  deserre  a  name  among  men, 
springs  of  all  the  ffrand  beneficent  movements  of  modem  times,  by  whose  innuence 
the  seUlement  of  New-England  may  be  rationally  explained.  You  have  anticipated  me, 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims;  these  Great  Ideas  are  God  and  LxbbrttI  It  was  these 
that  inspired  our  Fathers;  by  these  that  their  weakness  was  clothed  with  power:  that 
their  simplicity  was  transmuted  to  wisdom;  by  these  that  the  great  miracle  of  their 
enterprise  was  wrought.' 

No  wonder  that  with  aideliyery  *  of  grace  and  energy  all  compact,'  these 
kindling  sentences  should  haye  brought  the  yast  audience  who  heard  them 
inyolontarily  to  their  feet,  and  rent  the  air  with  'long-continued  applause.' 
The  sentences  in  Italics  are  entirely  Webstbrian.  •  -  -  An  old  and  highly- 
yaloed  friend,  in  one  of  the  midland-counties  of  this  our  beloyed  natiye 
'  Empire  State,'  tells  us  a  story  which  edges  a  little  upon  *  Woman's  Rights : ' 
'A  country-clergyman,  who  is  pious,  and  exact  in  the  performance  of  eyery 
duty,  whether  secular  or  religious,  is  in  the  habit,  every  eyening  before  retir- 
ing to  his  study,  of  waiting  upon  his  wife,  (a  *  strong-minded  woman,')  to 
receiye  any  commands  she  may  choose  to  giye.  His  speech  is  measured  and 
his  manner  punctilious.  He  always  knocks  respectfully  at  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  and  scrupulously  waits  for  an  invitation  to  *  walk  in.'  Madame 
generally  sits  by  her  table  reading  some  great  reform-speech,  or  writing  a 
letter  to  the  New- York  ^Independent.^  The  door  opens ;  a  deferential  bow  is 
acknowledged  by  a  nod :  'Mistress  Mills,  I  have  milked  the  cow  and  fed  the 
pigs ;  washed  the  dishes,  and  put  the  children  to  bed.  Is  there  any  thing 
more.  Mistress  Mills  ? '  A  silent  shake  of  the  head  assures  him  of  a  nega- 
tive, and  ho  retires  satisfied ! '  -  •  -  We  have  received  an  invitation  to  a 
^CotiUionnParty^*  at '  Independence-Hall,'  Johnston,  but  where  that  place  is, 
we  are  not  made  aware,  and  therefore  cannot  *  come  to  time '  with  the  music, 
which  it  is  promised,  on  our  card  of  inyitation,  shall  be  '  first-rate.'  Over 
the  card  we  find  this  motto,  intended,  we  presume,  to  remoye  the  scruples  of 
all  fastidious  persons,  opposed  to  dancing : 

*Rbfbrrino  to  that  circumstance, 
We  find  that  David  he  did  dance 
Before  the  Ark,  as  we  do  read, 
In  honor  to  his  God  indeed.' 

It  is  not  often  that  one  is  glad  to  have  been  found  in  error;  but  it  affords 
ns  yery  great  pleasure  to  admit  that  toe  have  been  in  error  in  a  yery  impor- 
tant matter,  at  least  to  one  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  announcing  the  pub- 
lication by  our  friends  Messrs.  Putnam  and  Company,  of  ^HaWe  Legends  of 
tJie  Wat  J  we  spoke  of  them  as  having  been  *  corrected  by  the  author  before 
his  death.'  Haying  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hall,  *  repudiating '  this  state- 
ment, we  are  bound  to  believe  him.  He  obseryes :  *  Permit  me  to  indulge  in  a 
philosophical  remark,  which  is  this:  it  is  not  true  that  *  listeners  never  hear 
any  good  of  themselves.'  The  pleasant  renutrks  you  were  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  my  poor  writings,  after  you  supposed  my  back  to  be  turned,  came 
direcUy  to  my  ear,  and  for  once,  at  least,  I  'heard  some  good  of  myself.' 
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Without  any  eaves-dropping  about  the  matter,  I  happened  to  be  stin  linger- 
ing on  the  threshold,  and  enjoyed  the  lozury  of  knowing  what  would  be 
said  of  me  after  I  was  gone,  and  the  gratification  of  finding  out  tiiat  one 
amiable  and  just-minded  person  remembered  me  with  kindness.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  any  enemies  who  would  be  unjust  to  my '  literary  remains,* 
but  it  is  soothing  to  be  assured  that  I  have  friends  who  may  regard  them 
with  partiality.'  -  -  -  Tsb  editor  of  the  ^Vermont  Watehtnan^  has  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  meanest  of  the  entire  tribe  of  thieves.  The  poem  en- 
titled 'Pd5&2M,'  given  in  that  journal  as  ^A  Meditation^'  and  as  an  original 
efAision,  is  simply  a  '  meditated '  larceny.  It  was  contributed  originally  to 
the  Knickerbockeb  by  Mr.  Edward  Willett,  of  this  dty.  -  -  -  We 
give  the  foUowing  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations  in  Reservoir-Square,  in  these  words:  ^This  for  the 
Lords  and  Gentlemen  fur  to  Look  at  of  this  EochUnehion  NeuhTorh'  It 
accompanied  an  exceedingly  beautifiil  walking-stick,  which  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  patient  skill  of  the  maker : 

'f9twry  3  1853 
'  To  joar  Lords  and  gentlemen 

'  I  hare  taking  the  tmbl  of  Presenting  to  this  great  Gzhibition  a  Walking  stick  of  mjr 
own  Workman  ship  Cat  and  Ganred  only  With  a  nife  and  file  out  of  a  sigmore  stick  of 
mj  own  Kfoyr^  on  m jself. 

'  1  nerer  Was  Printess  to  anj  thing  only  as  God  gire  me  instructions  Bat  I  get  m^ 
Living  By  Clock  Cleaning  and  Beparing  What  I  taking  of  mj  self  I  saved  ^j  my 
industrej  a  nuf  to  Bild  a  Litle  lot  to  Live  in  mr  self. 

'  so  now  I  Wish  this  stick  to  Be  Presented  to  nis  Hon'r  the  maver  of  this  grand  new 
york  Exhibition  when  Removed  from  this  Place  if  his  thinks  it  Worth  having  it  riq»re- 
sents  6  serpents  2  old  ones  and  4  young  one  one  old  one  is  sworlinff  the  youuff  one  and 
the  other  is  Coming  out  of  it  mouth  and  2  Larger  ones  tiie  head  or  the  stick  Represent 
a  mans  baered  and  W\s  and  a  Widow  Wake  or  1  at  the  Border  was  Cut  in  the  soled 
Wood  ware  they  are  and  2  Grockediles  Croling  up  the  stick, 
sirs 

*  I  Remain  your  humble  sirvent  J P 

'Hashbury  Essex 
'  New-Chelmsford    inglan ' 

'  The  characteristic  anecdote  about  the  negro  and  the  hat,  in  the  last  Knick- 
erbocker,' writes  a  *  Hudson-River  friend,'  *  calls  to  mind  an  incident  told  by 
Fred.  C ^  strongly  illustrative  of  a  phase  of  character  in  the  party  con- 
cerned. Perceiving  a  relative  of  Shtlock  fishing  on  a  Sunday  morning  from 
a  rock  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dobb's  Ferry,  or  some  where  in  that  region, 
he  accosted  him  somewhat  thus :  *A  pleasant  Sunday.  That  is  a  very  hand- 
some rod  you  have  there.  What  would  you  take  for  it? '  'Ah!  I  dink  a 
gerhate  deal  of  dat  rod.  I've  owned  it  fxx  twenty  year.  I  prar-ize  it  almost 
as  much  as  I  wouldano2^^Aarmen£/'  -  -  -  A  friend  (who  is  always 
welcome,)  sends  us  this  account  of  the  rapid  *  circulation'  of  one  of  our 
most  widely-diffused  contemporaries :  '  The  other  day,  as  the  Hudson  River 
Express  train  was  passing  Fishkill,  and  in  transitu^  a  large  package,  contain- 
ing Harper's  Magazine,  was  thrown  out,  which  being  insufficiently  tied, 
came  apart,  and,  being  drawn  into  the  suction  of  the  wheels,  was  reduced 
nearly  to  original  rags.  For  half  a  mile,  the  road  was  strewn  with  fragments 
of  tales,  essays,  and  poems,  and  appeared  like  a  highway  of  letters.  The 
leaves  of  Dickens'  *•  Bleak  House '  were  scattered  broad-cast,  and  aU  the 
houses  on  the  way-side  were  supplied  with  reading  for  a  month  gratis.    It 
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WIS  carious  to  see  the  wheels  of  the  engine,  tender,  and  carriages,  which 
were  surely  nerer  so  tired  with  reading.  That  this  magazine  is  in  the  first 
instance  worked  off  by  steam,  is  a  Atct  well  known ;  but  in  the  present  case 
it  was  *  circulated'  and  *  deliyered '  by  the  same  process.  .  Probably  no  num- 
ber was  ever  better  digested.  It  was  entirely  deyoured.'  -  •  -  Wb  have 
received  from  Reading,  (Penn.,)  a  little  pamphlet-poem,  entitled  ^OurseheSy 
which  was  delivered  before  the  '  Literary  Society '  of  that  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing town^  a  pleasant  visit  to  which,  made  many  years  ago,  we  *■  marked,* 
at  the  ^e,  with  a  '  white  stone.'  The  poem  was  accompanied  by  a  note  fipom 
the  author  (stat  naminis  umhra)^  in  which  he  says :  '  I  send  you  herewith, 
a  pamphlet,  facetiously  entitled  a  ^poem;^  although  that  is  probably  the 
only  facetious  thing  about  it  It  is  called  a  '  poem '  because  the  lines  begin 
with  capitals  and  end  with  rhymes.  Beside,  they  contain,  on  an  average^ 
ten  syllables  each,  and  can  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  *  Old  Hundred,'  by  omit- 
ting any  two  syllables  in  a  line,  which  operation  will  not  materially  injure 
the  sense.  I  wrote  that  poem — /  did.  Do  you  think  you  could  read  it? 
Try.  There  is  no  knowing  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  '  effort' '  Well, 
we  have  made  the  '  effort,'  and  found  the  exercise  both  easy  and  pleasant 
It  contains  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  performers  and  audience  of  a  country 
debating-BOciety;  and  in  a  style  of  easy  versification,  *hits  off,'  with  no  little 
satirical  skill,  the  salient  points  of  the  writer's  theme.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
metropolitan  readers  will  recognize  in  this  scene  some  resemblance  to  similar 
displays  at  our  college-commencements,  when  bright  smiles  and  gayboquets 
rain  down  upon  the  favored  orator  or  poet : 

'Ths  all-imporiant  eve,  at  length,  has  oome. 
Speak  now,  or  be  for  erer  after  damb ! 
He  feels  he  must  do  justice  to  himself 
At  risk  of  being  laia  apon  the  shelf, 
0^  more  remorselessly,  to  be  cast  out 
liie  a  cracked  tea-pot,  which  no  more  can  'spouf^ 

'Before  the  critics  next  we  see  him  stand. 
The  words  that  bum  jet  flutter  in  his  hand, 
Words,  stitched  with  ribbon,  and  a  fancy  bow, 
For  he 's  the  beau  of  some  fair  friend  below ; 
Some  second  Dora,  who  thus  seeks  to  share 
The  laurels,  which  her  hero  soon  shall  wear. 
Yet  now  demurely  views  the  speaker's  place. 
As  though  she  really  scarcely  knew  his  face. 
While,  u  her  secret  thought  she  dared  to  tell, 
'T  would  be, '  None  here,  to-night  looks  half  so  weU.' 
And  so  he  should :  though  once  tne  notion  was 
A  proverb :  '  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.' 
Yet  now,  good  looks  must  also  bear  a  part, 
And  ladies  look  beyond  the  head  or  heart 
His  toilet  has  with  nicest  skill  been  made. 
His  taut  ensemble  in  the  glass  surveyed. 
See  with  what  happy  skul  his  careless  care 
Has  given  a  touch  artistic  to  his  hair; 
And^  bear's  oil  * — lately  thine,  0  faithful  ox  I 
Shines  on  the  raven  or  the  auburn  locks. 
The  collar  stands  so  stiffly,  that  our  fears 
Are  painful  for  the  safety  of  his  ears. 
An  ample  sourf  around  nis  neck  is  seen. 
Of  fancy  hue,  brown,  scarlet,  blue,  or  green ; 
.  A  vest  to  match — of  sombre  black  the  rest — 

Dress'd  is  the  lecturer— we  shall  be  addressed.' 
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Here  is  a  dash  at  the  critics  of  the  nil  admirari  school,  which  is  ^iplica- 
ble  in  many  another  meridian  than  that  of  Reading : 

'Admit  we  then,  of  all  who  come,  one-half 
Are  here  resolred  to  listen,  or  to  lauffh; 
The  rest  employ  their  time,  just  as  they  can : 
Some  with  a  critic's  eye  each  sentence  scan, 
Think,  *ihatmBj  pass.'  but  *thi€  thej  must  condemn, 
'  For  others  it  may  do,  but  not  for  them.' 
Practice  has  taught  them  how  much  merit  lies 
If  not  in  being,  yet  in  looking  wise. 
One  motto  learned,  and  the  whole  art  is  got: 
'Assume  a  rirtue,  though  you  have  it  not/ 
It  ffives  to  young  Endearor  proj>er  fear 
To  Know  how  justly  withering  is  your  sneer: 
One  pitying  smile  from  you  should  stop  their  breath ; 
One  shrug  is  censure,  and  your  censure  death. 

'A  word  in  parting,  critics  great  and  small, 
Critics  within,  cntics  without  this  hall: 
Do  not  foiget  that 't  is  as  easy  quite 
To  censure  others,  as  it  is  to  write : 
And  ere  you  blame  the  work  that  others  do, 
Howerer  humble,  let  ns  hear  from  you,* 

*I  HATB  seen  one  die — in  the  maturity  of  every  power,  in  the  earthly  perfection  of 
erery  fiieulty;  when  many  obstacles  had  been  OTercome,  and  many  hard  lessons  had 
been  learned;  when  many  experiments  had  made  success  easy;  had  given  facility  to 
endeavor  and  triumph  to  action ;  and  when  skill  had  been  hiboriously  acquired  in  the  use 
of  many  powers.  Friendship,  and  love,  and  conjugal  and  fraternal  fondness,  and  in&nt 
weakness,  stretched  out  their  hands  to  save  him  —  but  they  could  not  save  him  —  and 
he  died  I  Is  there  no  land  of  the  blessed  for  such  to  live  in  ?  Forbid  it,  reason,  reli- 
gion, bereaved  affection — undying  hope  I  It  cannot  be  that  auch  die,  even  firom  frail 
human  memory,  for  ever ! ' 

Thbse  thoughts  came  forcibly  to  mind  recently,  as  we  stood  by  the  bed 
on  which  lay  all  that  was  earthly  of  the  late  Hbzekuh  G.  Setmour,  whose 
recent  demise  has  been  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  public  journals.  Ifr. 
Seymour  returned  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  his  residence  at  Piermont  a 
little  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  on  which  day  he  entertained  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  dinner.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  returned  &x>m 
New-Tork  seriously  indisposed,  and  the  following  day  his  complaint  assumed 
the  form  of  a  yirulent  bilious  dysentery,  which,  despite  the  assiduous  atten- 
tions and  practised  skill  of  his  old  friend  and  resident  physician,  Dr.  Hopsok, 
and  Doctors  WnrriNO  and  Parker  of  New-Tork,  and  the  most  watchful  nurs- 
ing terminated  fatally  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth.  The  night  before 
the  day  of  his  death,  some  slight  hopes  had  been  kindled  in  the  minds  of 
his  fiimOy  and  friends,  that,  although  he  was  greatly  prostrated,  the  «ymp- 
toms  of  his  disorder  had  taken  a  favorable  turn.  But  at  five  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning  his  faithful  man  Edward  awoke  us  with  the  sad  news: 
*Mr.  Setxour  is  dying!'  We  repaired  immediately  to  his  beautiful  resi- 
dence ;  and  as  we  walked  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  looked  off  upon  the 
sweet  contented  fields  of  summer,  with  harvests  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  and  the  broad  river  upon  which  we  had  so  often  gazed  with 
our  friend,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  hard  a  thing  it  was  to  pass  oii 
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such  a  day,  from  so  beautiful  a  world.  The  sufferer  was  much  emaciated,  but 
his  senses  were  clear,  and  his  eyes  wore  an  unnatural  brightness.  They 
looked  beyond  the  earth ;  and  our  dying  friend  seemed  to  say : 

'The  world  recedes — it  dibappkabs  1 
Hbaykn  opens  on  mj  eyes ! ' 

'L ,'  said  he,  as  we  entered,  'we  have  been  much  together,  but  we 

must  part  heref^  His  weeping  &mily  stood  around  his  bed,  while  he  was 
struggling  with  the  Invisible  Conqueror,  to  each  of  whom  he  separately  ad- 
dressed the  most  affectionate  and  moving  appeals  and  counsels.  He  retained 
his  reason  until  half  an  hour  or  so  before  his  death,  when  his  mind  began 
to  wander :  '  and  presently  he  fell  asleep ! '  An  intimate  personal  friend,  for 
many  years,  of  the  lamented  deceased,  we  can  confirm  the  high  eulogium 
passed  upon  his  character  in  the  following  brief  biographical  sketch  fi^m  the 
^Timee '  daily  journal : 

'  In  the  year  1835,  after  haying  been  engaged  in  similar  but  less  eztensire  duties  on 
other  roads,  Mr.  Sktmour  assumed  the  labors  of  Engineer  on  the  New-Tork  and  Erie 
Rail-road ;  acting  in  which  capacity,  he  continued  until  he  was  appointed  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  same  great  enterprise.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1849,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  State-Engineer  and  Surveyor,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  to  en- 
tire public  acceptance.  While  holding  this  high  and  important  station,  he  was  elected 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Lake  Simooe  Rail-road,  in  Canada- West, 
running  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Huron.  This  office  he  transferred  to  another,  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  upon  becoming  interested  in  important  rail-road  contracts,  involring 
altogether  an  amount  of  expenditure  exceeding  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Among 
the  more  important  of  thes<)  are  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail-road,  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Saint  Louis,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail-road,  and  the  Ai]>Line  Road 
between  New-Tork  and  Boston. 

'Mr.  Sktmour  was  a  man  of  quick  discernment,  correct  judgment,  and  prompt  de- 
cision. His  forecast  and  sagacity  were  eminently  displayed  in  his  prosecution  and  man- 
agement of  all  the  public  works  with  which  he  beoune  connected.  It  is  to  his  wise 
discernment  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  '  wide  guage '  upon 
the  New-Tork  and  Erie  Rail-road,  which  has  been  followed  by  so  many  other  roads  in 
the  country.  This  great  improvement  was  carried  by  a  report  of  his  to  the  President 
and  Board  of  Directors.    Its  simple  reasoning  overcame  all  opposition  to  the  measure. 

'As  a  scientific  abd  practical  engineer,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem;  and  his 
predictions  of  the  results  of  the  roads  he  constructed,  were  found  to  be  little  short  of 
actual  prophecies.  No  man  in  America  exceeded  him  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
constructing,  equipping,  and  working  rail-roads.  He  saw  clearly,  decided  promptly, 
and  acted  vigorously. 

'  He  was  a  man  of  unswerving  integrity,  and  conscientious  uprightness  of  conduct,  in 
all  the  relations  and  the  business  of  life.  No  man  was  more  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
his  friends.  He  was  frank,  open-hearted,  generous ;  and  there  are  hundreds  who  will 
reed  these  lines — some  made  rich,  and  others  in  the  way  of  becoming  so  —  who  owe 
their  good  fortune  entirely  to  their  benefactor's  unselfish  disregard  of  his  own.  A  more 
affectionate  father,  a  kinder  husband,  a  truer  friend,  a  better  neighbor,  could  nowhere  be 
found.  Grateful  hearts  will  follow  his  remains  to  their  last  resting^pkce  to-day,  and 
bitter,  bitter  tears  will  fall  from  many  eyes  upon  the  early  grave  which  enshrouds  his 
manly  form. 

'  It  is  a  consolation  for  his  surviving  friends  to  know,  that  as  he  lived  so  he  died,  a 
conscientious,  practieal  Christian.  His  life  was  one  of  gentleness  and  good  deeds,  and 
'  his  last  end  was  peace.'  Green  be  the  turf  that  covers  that  cold  heart,  once  so  warm ; 
su){d  sweet  the  repose  from  which  he  will  awake  in  '  another  and  a  better  world ! ' ' 

And  there  is  his  grave,  in  the  cemeteiy  of  Bockland,  a  little  way  from  his 
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own  groves,  where  we  have  so  often  walked  and  talked  together ;  in  sight  of 
the  verdant  landscape  upon  which  he  loved  to  gaze,  and  below  which,  to  the 
base  of  the  distant  mountains^  extends  the  New-Tork  and  £rie  Rail-road,  so 
long  the  object  of  his  unwearied  care,  in  its  linked  course  to  the  Great  Pa- 
cific (jk>ne — gone:  reposing  in  darlmess  and  silence  I  ^GoodGonl  how 
often  are  we  to  die^  before  we  go  quite  oflf  this  stage?  In  every  firiend,  we 
lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the  best  part'  '  God  keep  those  we  have  left  1' 
is  our  fervent  aspiration.  -  -  -  How  little  did  our  Iowa  friend  know  the 
amount  and  variety  of  pleasure  he  was  affording  us,  when  he  sent  us  the 
abundant  ears  of  the  lofty  prairie-oom,  which  embellished  the  buck-hams  in 
our  town-sanctum  during  Ihe  fall  and  winter  months  I  Not  ten  minutes  ago, 
after  trailing  up  the  bright  red  tomatoes — there  will  be  ten  bushels  of  them, 
at  least — we  took  a  tall  step-ladder,  and  went  up  with  a  friend  into  the  com, 
to  tie  it  up  to  long  '  slats,*  or  poles,  driven  into  the  ground.  There  are  nu- 
merous green  cones,  every  day,  growing  more  stalwart,  that  we  cannot  stand 
on  tip-toe  and  reach;  and  above  them^  too,  rises  *the  full  com  in  the  ear.* 
Wait  until  the  American  Institute  opens,  and  *  you  wiU  see  what  you  shall 
906 1 '  Eighteen-feet  stalks,  with  stout  ears  upon  them,  or  there  is  no  truth  in 
prophecy.  That  institution  once  threw  out  our  invention  of  the  ^Patent 
Bach- Action  8eJf- Acting  HenrPenuader :  *  let  us  see,  anon,  whether  an  arbi- 
trary committee,  'dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,'  will  dare  to  repudiate 
Nature  in  the  same  way  I  Surely,  as  the  d-detant  tragedian,  Macbbadt, 
would  say, '  They  can-ah-not-a-^-i^  ah  I '  -  •  -  Wb  hardly  know  how 
to  cbissify  the  style  of  the  following.  There  is  a  touch  of  knight-errantry  in 
it :  it  is  also  slightly  oriental :  likewise  it  smacks  of  Lippabd  :  and  it  *  favors ' 
withal  the  celestial  manner  of  Commissioner  Lin,  of  China,  in  his  vermillion 
edicts  against  opium : 

'  Knro  DuMDiTDBuii  arose,  and  wrapped  around  him  the  mantle  of  his  wrath.  He  aaid, 
'I  will  fh>wn I '  And  he  fh)wned,  and  sped  bim  with  rarefied  oeleritj  to  the  Hill  of 
Savids.  There,  upon  the  top-most  rock,  he  with  his  courtiers  'squenched'  their  tripo- 
todovical  thirst 

'Again  he  fhiwned,  so  that  his  eje-brows  and  his  mustachoes  did  mingle.  Sang 
DuKDUDRUM  then  drew*forth  his  royal  sabre,  and  treated  it  to  a  concoction  of  musquito- 
stings,  rubbed  on  with  an  illuminated  bri<^-bat,  from  the  hat  of  an  Irish  major,  and 
said:  'StubbsI' 

'Again  he  speaks: 

'  'Bring  forth  the  hxi^ peretrineUtm,  and  bind  it  fast  to  the  gepiaehl* 

*  It  was  done  t 

'DuMDUDRUM  is  uo  more  I    His  sceptre  is  in  the  mud:  and  pewter-shelled  dama 
it  not!' 


Thb  time  is  very  soon  coming,  when  the  village  of  Piermont,  in 
Rockland  county,  and  the  beautiful  and  pleasant  building-sites  which  sur- 
round it  on  every  hand,  will  be  filled  with  delightful  country-readences. 
We  know  of  no  vicinity  which  presents  so  many  advantages  as  this.  And 
yet  there  are  very  few  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  fitct  Seen  from  the 
broad  Tappaan-Zee,  Piermont  and  its  surroundings  appear  to  be  simply  a 
small  viUage,  at  the  foot  of  long,  gradual  declivities,  and  various  heights  lid- 
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jacent,  which  are  supposed,  of  course,  to  command  a  fine  view  of  the  'water- 
scape.* But  it  is  the  combination  of  rare  beauties,  of  which  the  distant  ob- 
server is  wholly  ignorant,  which  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  Piermont 
and  its  vicinity.  In  summer,  it  is  by  some  two  or  three  degrees  the  coolest 
side  of  the  Hudson.  The  east  bank  of  the  river  is  certainly  beautiful,  and 
princely  dwellings  adorn  theshores ;  but  for  the  most  part,  there  is  no  view  save 
the  river-view.  Not  so  at  Piermont.  From  the  gentle  slopes,  exuberant  in 
soil,  and  admirable  for  building-sites,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  richest  valleys 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  south  and  west  and  north-west,  terminating  in  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains,  pale-blue  in  the  distance ;  well  wooded,  well  watered,  fer- 
tile, and  quilted  with  fields  of  dark  green  maize,  or  golden  with  summer  har- 
vests waving  in  the  breeze.  Over  the  small  river  that  runs  along  the  rail-road 
through  the  village,  and  extending  for  some  two  miles  toward  the  upward 
slope  that  terminates  in  the  northern  line  of  the  'Palisades,*  are  some  of  the 
most  lovely  sites  for  country-residences  to  be  found  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  metropolis.  Both  the  river  and  interior  views  are  almost  boundless : 
the  trees,  the  old  primeval  forest-trees,  have  been  preserved,  in  many  places, 
for  shade;  the  cleared  fields  and  meadows  are  ready  for  lawns ;  the  soil  is  of 
rare  fertility ;  the  air  pure,  and  the  water  good  and  abundant  Piermont  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  are  at  present  less  accessible,  it  may  be,  than  the  vil- 
lages on  the  eastern  bartk  of  the  Hudson ;  yet  the  pier  is  reached  by  steamer 
three  times  each  day,  after  a  brief  and  delightful  sail,  and  is  connected  also 
by  a  small-boat  ferry  with  the  way-trains  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail-Road. 
It  needs  only  to  be  visited  to  be  appreciated.  We  risk  nothing  in  predicting 
that,  in  less  than  six  years,  the  situations  we  have  indicated  will  be  crowded 
with  country  villas  and  neat  cottage-residences.  We  shall  have  somewhat 
more  to  say  upon  this  subject  hereafter.  -  -  -  An  esteemed  correspond- 
ent says :  '  I  wish,  my  dear  Knickbrbocker,  to  lay  down  the  moral  law  on 
the  subject  of  Umbrellas^  which  Christian  people  will  observe.  Some  who 
make  great  pretensions  have  a  slender  appreciation  of  some  principles  hand- 
somely engraved  some  time  ago  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  very  judge  who  con- 
demns a  criminal  to  the  penitentiary,  if  the  law  were  rightly  executed  which 
he  expounds,  is  often  himself  a  thief.  Will  he  tell  us  in  what  code  it  is  laid 
down  that  umbrellas  are  a  thing  in  common? — that  they  may  be  seized  upon 
and  appropriated,  wherever  found,  without  consideration?  This  then,  0 
honest  people  I  is  the  Law  of  Umbrellas : 

'SKcnoK  I.  If  yon  are  away  from  home,  and  caught  suddenly  in  a  shower,  and  you 
see  an  umbrella  standing  in  some  comer,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  owner,  and, 
being  much  in  need  of  it,  to  save  you  from  a  wet  jacket,  you  take  it  sons  ceremc' 
fid* — that  is  tiealifif^, 

'Sbctioh  II.  If  you  hare  a  cotton  umbrella,  and  in  your  haste  to  get  away,  or  be- 
cause the  lights  in  the  hall  are  dim,  exchange  it  for  a  neat  silk  umbrella— that  is 

'SscnoK  III.  If,  in  stress  of  weather,  you  borrow  one  from  an  obliging  friend  who 
insists  on  your  taking  it,  and  do  not  impress  it  upon  your  recollection  to  restore  it  to 
him  the  next  day,  that  is — Healing. 

*  Sacnow  lY .  If  you  find  a  stray  umbrella  in  your  house,  which  has  been  accidentally 
left,  and  you  gire  it  house-room  without  miJung  any  effort  to  find  the  bereaved 
owner — tiiat  is  stealing. 
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'  Sbction  y.  If  jou  make  the  beneficent  showers  which  are  the  gift  of  Gk)D  a  pretext 
for  breaking  His  laws,  then  you  are — wotm  than  a  thief. 

'  N.  B.  —  Keep  a  shocking  bad  hat  always  on  hand,  if  yon  do  not  wear  one  constantly 
on  your  head ;  and  you  will  be  relieyed  from  a  great  temptation  to  sinning.' 

Here  is  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  our  friend  '  up  the  river,'  firom 
aMilledge%iIle  (Georgia)  correspondent:  *I  am  always  delighted  with  the 
fresh  and  sparkling  epistles  of  your  '  up-river*  correspondent,  and  never  lay 
them  aside  among  the  '  sweet  things  tasted,'  without  a  feeling  of  regret  In 
his  former  letters,  he  discourses  very  pleasantly  of  Crows,  and  runs  out,  at 
pen-point,  many  pretty  thoughts  about  them.  He  alludes  to  their  sagacity 
and  wonderful  smartness  in  '  getting  wind'  of  one  who  meditates  their  destruc- 
tion :  now  it  strikes  me  that  I  can  account  for  this  quickness  of  perception. 
Is  it  not  croW'knowledgs — ehf  Please  suggest  it  to  him,  and  ask  if  he 
coincides  in  that  opinion.'  Apropos  of  these  same  Letters:  Mr.  Charles 
Sgeibnbr  will  soon  publish  them,  with  many  additions,  under  the  title  of^Op 
the  Riter,^  The  volume  will  be  in  all  respects  exquisite.  The  illustrations 
will  be  numerous,  and  very  beautiful  We  speak  *  by  the  card,'  for  we  have 
seen  them.  The  printing  and  paper,  also,  will  be  of  the  first  order  of  excel- 
lence. Think  of  this :  ewh  letters,  in  mch  a  dress  t  The  force  of  attraction 
'can  no  farther  go.'  -  -  -  Ws  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  an  epistie  which 
was  sent  to  Latard,  the  celebrated  exploring  traveller,  by  the  Imaux  Au 
Zadi,  rebuking  the  delving,  inquisitive  tendencies  of  the  *  prying  English- 
man.' We  condense  a  passage  or  two  from  this  unique  specimen  of  mingled 
oriental  plain-speaking  and  polished  blarney: 

*Mt  Illustrious  Fbibnd  and  Jot  of  mt  Ltvbb:  The  thing  jo\x  ask  of  me  is  both 
difficult  and  useless.  Although  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  this  place,  I  have  neither 
counted  the  houses,  nor  have  1  inauired  into  the  number  of  the  innabitanta ;  and  as  to 
what  one  person  loads  on  his  muJes,  and  the  other  stows  away  in  the  bottom  of  his 
ship,  (hat  is  no  business  of  mine.  But«  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history  of  this  dty, 
QoD  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and  confusion  that  the  infidels  may  have  eaten  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam.  It  were  impossible  for  us  to  inquire- into  it. 
0  my  soul!  0  my  Iambi  seek  not  after  the  things  which  concern  thee  not  Thou 
camest  unto  us,  and  we  welcomed  thee:  go  in  peace.  Of  a  truth,  thou  bast  spoken 
many  words,  and  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  the  speaker  is  one,  and'  the  listener  is  an- 
other.  After  the  fashion  of  thy  people,  thou  hast  wandered  from  one  place  to  another, 
until  thou  art  happr  and  content  in  none.  We  (praise  be  to  God!)  were  bom  here, and 
never  desire  to  quit  it  I  Listen,  0  my  son.  There  is  no  wisdom  equal  unto  the  belief 
in  God.  He  created  the  world ;  and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto  Him,  in  seeking  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  his  creation  f  Shall  we  say,  behold  this  star  spinneth 
round  that  star,  and  this  other  star,  with  a  tail,  soeth  and  cometh  in  so  many  years? 
Let  it  go.  Hb  from  whose  hand  it  came  will  guide  and  direct  it  But  thou  wilt  say 
unto  me,  'Stand  aside,  0  man,  for  I  am  more  learned  than  thou  art,  and  hare  seen 
more  things.'  If  thou  thinkest  that  thou  art  in  this  respect  better  than  I  am,  thou  art 
welcome.  I  praise  God  that  I  seek  not  that  which  I  require  not  Will  much  knowledge 
create  thee  a  double  belly,  or  wilt  thou  seek  paradise  with  thine  eyes? ' 

How  many  a  'conversational*  bore  has  had  occasion  to  'realize '  that 
choice  'chunk'  of  oriental  wisdom:  *The  speaker  is  one^  and  the  listener  a 
another  f*  Moreover,  how  significant  are  the  closing  queries!  -  -  -  Tbs 
*  London  Titnee,''  in  a  recent  article,  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  public  mind  in  England,  in  relation  to  the  social 
position  of  her  literary  men :  *  The  titled  nobili^,  of  the  highest  intellectual 
class,  it  seems  are  identifying  themselves  with  the  literary  taste  of  the  age, 
descending  from  their  social  eminence  in  order  to  win  still  higher  honor  from 
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intellectual  labor,  and  borrowing  lustre  from  pursuits  that  add  to  the  dignity 
of  the  noblest,  as  they  give  refinement  and  grace  to  the  meanest,  of  men. 
The  homage  paid  by  the  rulers  of  our  country  within  the  last  few  years  to 
the  literary  profession,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our  remark- 
able time.  An  aristocratic  chieftain  sitting  at  the  same  council-table  with  a 
tribune  of  the  people  is  surely  a  less  manrelloua  sight  than  a  Prime-Minister 
discoursing  before  the  busy  operatives  of  a  manufiicturing  city  upon  the 
universality  of  Shakspeabe,  and  the  tutored  elegance  of  Pops.  Hitherto,  it 
has  been  a  grievance,  no  less  than  a  reproach,  to  the  literary  man,  that  for 
him  no  niche  has  been  assigned  in  the  social  fabric.  Assuredly,  it  will  be 
his  own  fault  now  if  he  does  not  discover  his  rightful  place,  and  take  rank 
with  his  fellows.'  -  -  -  If  *  the  man  that  ha  n*t  got  no  music  into  his 
soul  wants  watchin*  clust,*  the  individual  spoken  of  below  by  a  correspond- 
ent ought  to  have  a  *guardeen'  placed  over  him  *to-oncet:'  *Not  half  an 
hour  ago,  a  man  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the  lively  singing  of  the  birds  yester- 
day :  *  How  the  birds  did  yell  yesterday  morning !  All  the  while,  from  day- 
break till  breakfast-time,  they  kept  a-hoUering  the  wo'et  kind  of  murder/^ 
*  Murder!'  -  -  -  iTisalitUeodd,  perhaps,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  other  day, 
while  listening  to  a  very  long,  rambling,  extempore  prayer,  the  experience 
of  poor  Joe,  in  Dickens'  'Bleak-House'  came  all  at  once  forcibly  to  mind: 

*  *  Job  I    Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer  ?* 

'  'Never  know'd  nothink,  Sir.' 

'  'Not  8o  much  as  one  short  prayer?' 

' '  No,  Sir.  Notbink  at  all.  Mb.  Chadbands  he  wos  a  prayin'  wunat  at  Mr.  Snaosbt's, 
and  I  heerd  him,  but  he  sounded  as  if  he  was  a  speakin  to  his-selfj  and  not  to  me.  He 
prafed  a  lot^  but  /  couldn't  make  out  nothink  on  it  Different  times  there  wos  other 
genlmen  come  down  to  Tom-all-Alonb's  a  prayin,  but  they  all  mostly  sed  as  the  t'other 
wuns  prayed  wrong,  and  all  mostly  sounded  to  be  talking  to  theirselves.  or  a  passing 
blame  on  the  t'others,  and  not  a  talkin'  to  us.  Wt  never  know'd  nothink.  /never 
know'd  what  it  was  all  about' ' 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  this,  'if  our  philosophy  could  but  find  it 

out'    -    -    -     Mr.  Julius  CiSSAB  Hannibal,  the  colored  'exhorter,'  to 

whose  'lay-sermons'  we  recently  alluded  in  these  pages,  has  Utely  met  with 

a  sad  misfortune.    To  use  his  own  words,  he  *hab  bin  Oimghed  in  de  mos' 

drefful  manner ; '  all  which  he  thus  records : 

'  On  de  momin  in  quesshun,  I  dress  myself  in  all  I  had»  determined  to  see  de  CritUU 
JPaUtee,  4uid  so  I  set  out  for  dat  purpose.  On  my  arribal  at  de  door,  de  man  dar  wid  a 
star  on  de  cote  was  not  a  gwine  to  luff  me  in.  i  told  him  it  was  necessary  for  de  good 
ob  de  community  dat  I  should  see  de  show,  to  tell  my  congregation  'bout  tt:  den  he  ax 
me  who  I  was,  and  w'en  I  tell'd  him  my  name,  de  door  was  at  once  opened,  de  sogerin 
police  opened  on  both  sides  ob  de  ganjr-plank,  and  I  walked  in,  as  proud  as  a  hen  at  de 
bead  ob  her  brood  ob  one  chicken.  W  hen  I  eot  in  dar,  I  was  astonished  and  putrified 
at  de  sights  I  seen.  On  one  side  was  a  row  ob  Wenit  ob  Medicene,  and  on  de  odder,  a 
row  of  Apollo  Beh&ierOf  in  a  state  of  nakedness^  dat  I  t'ink  shood  be  ackted  on  by  de 
Moral  Deformed  Society.  Fig^leabes  must  hab  bm  mity  scase  in  de  country  where  dese 
ting^  war  made.  It  struck  me  as  bein  curious  dat  no  colored  woman,  man,  or  child, 
'  in  the  exhibition;  and  I  don't  no  de  reason  why:  kase  I'll  turn  dem  out  agin  de 


world  on  shape.  It  was  quare  to  me  too,  dat  de  sogerin  police  wood  pass  deseliiiked 
statutes,  and  wink  at  de  immodesty  ob  de  ting;  and  I'U  bet  de  Post-Office  ag'in  de 
Astor-House.  dat  if  dese  same  sogerin  police  was  to  see  me  or  joxl  in  de  same  state  ob 
inoaenoe  in  de  street,  no  matter  how  beautiful  a  nattvtude  we  might  assume,  dey  wood 
take  us  afore  de  ole  Cheef.  and  we  git  tree  monffs  atnard  labor. 

*  I  can't  tell  vou  much  ^bout  what  I  seed  in  dere  to-nite :  sacrifise  it  to  say,  dat  arter 
acein  all  I  cood,  I  leff,  and  was  a-comin  home  to  come  here  to  lecture,  when  I  seed  a 
sine  dat  a  krockerdile  wai  to  be  seen,  and  as  I  was  still  firstin  for  nolage,  I  went  in  to 
aee  ■!  Wile  dar,  a  w'ite  man  scraped  my  acquaintance,  and  was  mity  friendly.  He 
aed  be  had  heard  ob  me  so  offin,  dat  ne  wanted  me  to  take  a  drink  wid  nim ;  and  when 
'vre  left  de  krockerdile  we  joumed  to  a  soarer^water  shop  for  that  porpois.  I  told  him 
I  did  n't  drink  nuffin  but  sojer^water,  and  ?aien  it  was  poured  ont»  he  sed  I  had  better 
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take  a  stick  in  it  for  my  stomjack-sake,  so  I  told  him  to  put  it  in,  and  he  did.  and  de 
firH  ting  I  node,  I  did  nH  noe  nuflBn ;  and  de  nez  tinff  I  node,  I  found  myself  borne  in 
Anty  Clawson's,  wid  de  doctor  on  one  side  and  a  on  pan  on  the  odder.  I  took  an 
emitick  and  it  wood  nH  stay  on  my  8ton\f ack,  I  was  so  bad.  I  am  told  dat  I  was  found 
on  a  sellar-door  fkss  asleep,  and  was  earned  home  widout  my  hat,  which  was  stolen  from 
my  wenerable  hed,  on  a  wheel-barrer. 

'  Now  I  see  how  prone  womankind  and  mankind  am  to  gossip  and  slanderiie;  and  I 
speck  de  fust  ting  I  heah  will  be  dat  I  was  drunk,  and  dat  I  went  on  a  spree;  but  de 
fust  one  in  dis  conmgashun  dat  ses  it,  1 11  find  'em  two  dollars,  and  take  der  oote  till 
it's  paid,  and  den  1 11  read  him  or  her  out  ob  dis  community.  It  am  yet  to  be  shone 
wedder  odder  folks  can't  be  Oaughed  as  well  as  John  B.  ;  derefore  I  warn  you  all  not 
to  luff  your  tonfues  run  'bout  ms.  I'm  determined  to  scrutinize  my  character  at  aU 
hanards,  and  I  'U  stick  to  myself  like  warm  tar  to  a  darkey's  head.  I  don 't  feel  in  good 
trim  to-night:  my  hed  am  as  holler  of  idees  as  a  dried  bass-drum;  but  nez  week,  if  I 
hab  helf,  you  may  look  out  for  a  lecture  dat  will  be  remembered.' 

SATTirrERiNG  leisurely  northward,  the  other  Sunday  morning,  on  the  shaded 
road  that  leads  from  Piermont  along  the  graceful  crescent-shore  of  the  T^p- 
paan-Zee,  toward  the  pleasant  village  of  Nyack — holding  in  our  own  the 
yielding  hand  of  a  voluble  little  girl  of  four  years,  (soft  and  throbbing,  like  a 
bird,  that  was  worth  *  two  in  a  bush,*) — we  were  overtaken  by  a  carriage,  fre- 
quented always  by  a  '  good  physician,'  who  was  now  going  on  his  errand  of 
mercy,  toward  the  charming  rvM  in  urbe  in  the  onward  distance,  whither  our 
own  idle  steps  were  tending.  At  his  kind  and  cordial  invitation,  we  became 
his  ^compagnan  de  higgy^*  and  journeyed  pleasantly  onward,  until  we  arrived 

at  *the  Doctor's'  place  of  destination,  the  residence  of  Mr.  T ,    There 

was  *  healing  in  the  creak  of  his  shoes,'  as  we  walked  up  the  portico  of  the 
mansion — delightfully  situated  upon  a  bank,  commanding  the  lordly  river 
for  miles  up  and  down,  and  surrounded  by  spacious  gardens,  Aill  of  'all 
manner  of  fruits ; '  and  his  reception  showed  how  well  himself  and  his  skill 
in  his  noble  sdence,  were  appreciated  by  the  host  to  whom,  and  his  ftmilyy 
he  came,  with  so  evidently  heart-felt  a  welcome.  How  we  tarried  long; 
how  we  plucked  the  ears  of  com,  the  rosy  tomatoes,  and  pulled  the  '  long  red 
beets,'  and  were  loaded  down  with  the  same ;  how  we  listened  to  the  sweet- 
toned  piano,  ttom  our  host's  own  manu&ctory  of  that  instrument ;  '  it  boots 
not  noto  to  telL'  Some  other  time,  may  be.  -  -  •  'Habrt  Habsoit/ 
by  the  author  of  ^The  Attorney,*  and  by  many  readers  considered  superior 
to  that  very  powerful  and  popular  work,  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  ofBce 
of  the  Knickerbockbb,  in  a  handsome  volume.  We  have  great  pleasure  in 
announcing,  that  a  2few  Slory,  by  the  same  author,  will  commence  with  oar 
next  number,  and  be  regularly  continued  in  each  issue,  until  oompletedL 
Our  readers  may  prepare  for  a  work  of  rare  and  thrilling  interest;  nor  wiD 
they  be  disappointed.  -  •  •  Our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Pifbs, 
of  Pipesville,  sent  us  an  admirable  letter  from  the  '  Eternal  City,'  but  we 
cannot  find  *  hide  nor  hair'  of  it  There  is  a  little  fiit  baby-hand  sometimes 
busy  about  our  sanctum-table ;  but,  being  earnestly  pressed  to  confess  that 
he  had  taken  it,  he  lacked  worde  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  chai^ge. 
Expect  he  took  it,  however.  Apropos  of  this:  will  the  author  of  'Jfr. 
BrowrCe  Fig$*  furnish  us  with  another  copy  of  hie  article?  That^  too,  Is 
either  lost  or  mislaid.  -  •  -  NoncBS  of  the  '  Prxsoott-Housb,' the  New- 
York  *  Organ,'  Metropolitan  Drama  and  Opera,  two  pages  of  *  Literary  Beootd 
of  New  Publications,'  and  some  three  pages  of  capital  *  Children's  Gosiip  and 
Characteristics,'  although  in  type,  await  another  number. 
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mACIXG   A    PICTURE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  LIFE,   COITVERSATIONS.  MOVES   OF* 
THOU  GUT,  HABITS,  STYLE  OF  LIVING,  <fcc.,   OF  THE  GERMANS. 

By  C   L.  BRACE, 

Author  of  "Hunoaby  in  1651."    1  vol.  ISmo.  $1  M. 

Brace  baa  made  hia  pages  a  gallery  of  spirited  German  interiors.  He  has  given  us  an  insigM 
he  character,  tbe  habits  and  the  daily  intercourse  of  that  people,  which  can  be  gathered  from  no 
volume  that  we  remember.  The  merits  of  his  relations  consists,  of  course,  chiefly  mtne 
»r  of  them ;  but  this  is  enhanced  by  a  picturesque  style  and  an  ability  to  preserve  individu*! 
in  colloquial  reminiscences.  We  Americans  oan  derive  more  than  pleasure  and  information  from 
races  narrattye ;  it  is  full  of  instruction.— lYriivirA:  Daily  Advertmtr. 

}  style  is  fascinating,  his  delineations  of  character  graphic,  and  tbe  work  ia  both  entertaining  Hnd 
iclive. — Savannah  Republican.  , 

sis  a  book  to  gratify  the  heait  and  Instruct  the  mind.  It  shows  us  German  life  asll'wVnUs 
as  well  as  civil  and  reliifious  aspects.  The  author  has  evidently  taken  great  care  to  CAjUect^^rom 
le  sources,  important  ini'ormation  respecting  the  real  state  of  the  German  populallua. — N.  V< 
tian  Intelligencer. 

he  swarm  of  books  of  travels,  especially  from  Ameriean  writers,  this  cordial,  etvracsl  ToVum^  V>"J 
Lite  and  true-hearted  observer,  will  hold  a  unique  position,    it  leaves  the  beaten  tmcVs.  h\i  A.  d\%- 
,  and  plants  itself  in  the  very  interior  of  German  life,  revealing  the  domestic  casXoma  al  Vbft  ftro- 
at  the  social  board,  and  in  the  freedom  of  friendly  conversation.— ,V.  V.  Tribune 


leads  US  on  the  farm,  and  tells  us  how  it  la  cultivated  ;  takes  us  into  the  house  &t>A  kK         v 
lished,  what  foot!  is  on  the  table,  what  amusements  are  resorted  to,  &c.  ;  Iti  ftn%^    «aoi»S  no^  W, 
B  seem,  act,  live,  and  are,  at  home.    And  this,  too,  without  violating 'the  crC  S*%^  ^      OcntiMX 
ourse.- iV.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  ^^ounaence  ot  ^cVa\ 

igether  the  book  is  a  vivid  and  brilliant  picture  of  German  social  llfo. -  Va»ii- 

**^^^  Blade. 


Lgary  in  1851,  WITH  AN  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE 
By   C.  L.  Brace.    1  vol.  12mo.  $1  25.  3d  edition. 
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By  H.  W.  Herbert,  Avitbor 
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Late  Consul  at  the  Port  of  Venice. 

Engravings, 

nd  War  with  England.   By  j.t.Hkadley.    2voU  lo 

Bride  of  Omberg.    By  Mrs.  E.  F.  Carlex,  Author  of  »«7^^*  ^^Iurv 

1  vol.  l2mo.  75c.,  in  paper  50c.  ^Oq  -^  ^'M^d  » 

Rector  of  St.  Bardolphs,  or  Snperannnate^  •^  i^  ^*  ^^  Vr  ^ 

Author  of  "  Up  River  Letters."    1  vol.  12mo.  fx    or^       ^    ^^v    \^ 
C.  S.  WILL  Publish  early  in  Sisx^r,,^ 
;he  River.    By  Rev.  F.  W.Shelton.   In  1  vol.  l^jj^    ^^^^^Ba.\^ 
30  Engraviugs  from  original  designs. 
Jottings,  OR  LAUGHS  I  HAVE  TAKEX  j^.    -^^ 
1  vol  12mo.  ^^^    ^ 
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The  Dumber  for  July,  1853,  begins  the  Fortv-Second  Volume  of  Uie  Knxckbr- 
BocKER  Magazine.  With  this  number  we  commence  giving  sixteen  pages  more -in 
each  number,  thus  adding  Two  Hundred  pages  a  Year  to  the  work. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  Five  to  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
the  circulation  of  the  Knickerbocker  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many 
places  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all' things  con- 
sidered. Instead  of  making  new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  tew  extracih 
from  notices  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

^Tho^emmiliarwith  the  Editor's  monthly-  Gossip  with  b«  reader^Mmve  dox^^^^ 
perennial  soarce  of  its  plt-aant  wit  and  joyon«ne»«.    In  thiB  number  'The  C,wMp  hold*  o^^^ 
'   ?ivulet  Klancing  and  dancing  in  the  ««nahine  of  a  May  «7«»?^-   .^J^fj^^^^^LiberKiv^  nS  aiffJ'of  6xhau*tian.-^V- 
pecUng  he  must  certainly  ^snow  brown'  in  tb«  comnig  number;  but  this  number  gives  no  aigu 

.Plea«»nt,  .enial,  delightful  ^  Old  Knick.!'    Thy  name  *»  \?-8r'^«°  f,j" ',^^^^^^^^^  Tlfou  ga^%.  J 

modest,  fresh  cover,  a  balm  to  epiritual  Bore  eyea ;  a  glanc^  wil^hin  ^^^^^'^^ut^n '  wUhout^^^^        they  mi^hi  g- 
to  kindly  humor,  to  piquant  delineation  and  to  ^i^'^fP^i^'^K^'^^*  1  ^^l.^'J^^^^  but  reli^uK  t- b. 

wanderliit;  over  the  domain  of  letters,  calling  now  and  then  where  a  friendly  door  opentu  «j  i-ubui 
<'omforted  for  the  loss  of  their  old  dear  home.'— CoMri«r.BttWinir/o»  Vt.  ....    «  ^,>.^»t>«r.-« 

^The  gr^t  care  evmced  In  the  selection  of  articies  that  aaom  ««  P«g««' »«  *  ,*"®f  ^g^^'^^^^ 
meotB  the  eye  of  the  reader  but  those  which  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  h»«  P?^"«*^-  ^d^la  e^h^^^     asX  for  u. 
are  sweeping  o'er  our  hiU-slde  village  in  these  chill  winter  houre,  and  all   b  <lf«f^^»"jj^^^^^^     i^oraalion    iia  Lii •^* 
more  agreoalle  companion  than  the  '  Kniokehbock  er  ;'  for  while  its  conu-m*  ^^'JJ^J^^^^'^^^^'i^e;^^^  ^-J 
of  genuine  wit  are  a  sovereign  specific  for  all  fits  of  the  blues  or  attacks  of  the  horrors,  ana  ume  paast-*  m 

that  the  new  crop  of  magazine*,  filled  with  articles  pirated  from  Enghah  authors,  makes  freSh  home  creations  m 
consnicuous  and  welcome.'— JVeto- For /j  C^rtAtian /n^tttWr.  ,  u  -     w         %,-, 

^Vo  one  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  Kmckbrbock.r  a  disappointed  ''^^^^r- J^^,"? 7„«^  ^^J  ^"J^^^^ 

r<;.>8si|.'  or  Old  •  Knick,'  alway.  looked  to  «ith  eagernMH,  never  p.it  '»07n«='«'pt*"J  regret  tbal  mere  »err 
more  p!«oi.  of  iuinutable  ramlom  8ketohe»-the  A-«.c*-nac.k9  of  that  rei.«8t.'-C(mr«r,  Aaukti,  Mu: 
Thk  Fudge  Papers,  by  Ik  Marvel,  Ajuthor  of  tlie  Reyeries  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream  Life,  Ac,  A-, 

"T;  f"  W^sIto^  Au?i;or  of  Letters  from  Up  the  Eiyer,  ete..  wUl  be  a  regular  conWbnt.r. 

Fitz'-Gbeene  ILaLECK  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time  to Jjma. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  ?P«r<f  *f  "»'"t,^: 
Kmoeerbockee  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  first  position  among  our  original  American  M>.- 

'^TERm-Three  Dollars  a  vcar,  strictly  in  advance-there  will  be  no  deviation  from  this  .„.. 
dition-  Two  copies  for  $5  00;  Five  copies,  and  upwards,  $2  00  each.  Booksellers  and  J... 
marte^saTrcquested  to  act  Is  Agents.*^  Those  who  will  undertake  U,  Pr<"="'«  «"^"'^"  '• 
™ceive  fttVoraSle  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  apphcation,  post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBBING.— The  KNiCKERBOciuitt  and  Harper's,  Graham's  or  God.^ 
Maeaz^nei  wil  besent  one  year  for  five  dollars;  the  Knickkbbockee  and  Home  Journal,  or  .: 
otKf  tlTe  twoToUar  weekly  papers  publbhedin  New-York.  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  for  ..- 

dollara  a  year.  . ,        v       m         v.       ♦!. 
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Thbrs  18  no  carriage-road  between  Granada  and  Cordova,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  perforin  the  journey  on  horse-back.  This  is  even  a  slower 
mode  of  travelling  than  by  coach,  for  a  muleteer's  horses  can  scarcely  be 
beaten  into  a  faster  gait  than  a  walk.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  day 
was  the  greatest  speed  we  could  make,  although  we  started  before  day- 
light in  the  morning,  and  continued  in  the  saddle  until  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  at  noon,  when  we  alighted 
by  the  road-side,  to  take  our  morning  meal. 

The  Arriero  from  whom  we  hired  our  mules  and  horses,  is  known 
in  Granada  by  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  a  very  honest  fellow  we  found 
him. 

Napoleon  was  quite  a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and,  as  it  appears, 
had  a  great  sense  of  propriety ;  for  the  evening  prior  to  our  departure,  he 
hinted  to  me  that  as  tnere  were  some  ladies  of  the  party,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  scandal,  it  would  be  better  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
send  our  horses  outside  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  we  could  mount 
and  depart  unseen. 

Taking  Napoleon's  advice,  we  left  Granada  the  next  morning,  before 
the  sun  had  removed  the  misty  veil  from  the  beautiful  vega. 

At  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  we  passed  M  Fuente  de  FinoSj  a 
stone-bridge,  which  crosses  a  small  stream.  Tradition  says  that  it  was 
on  this  bridge  that  Columbus,  hurrying  in  disgust  from  the  delays  and 
disappointments  he  had  met  with  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand,  was  stopped 
by  a  messenger  from  Isabella,  saying  she  would  espouse  his  plans  of  dis- 
covery. 

Leaving  the  vega,  our  way  lay  through  mountain  defiles,  and  amid 
picturesque  scenery,  until  we  arrived  at  Alcala  el  Real,  an  old  Moorish 
town,  built  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  where  we  passed  the  night.  Our 
next  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Baena,  likewise  an  ancient  Moorish 
town,  containing  a  population  of  ten  thousand,  built  upon  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  crowned  by  a  picturesque  castle. 
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From  BaeDa,  we  passed  through  a  wild,  uncultivated  country ;  and  when 
evening  stole  upon  us,  we  were  still  far  distant  from  Cordova.  Night 
closing  in,  the  way  became  so  obscure  that  we  were  obliged  to  trust  to 
the  instinct  of  our  horses,  to  carry  us  in  the  right  direction.  As  we 
advanced,  the  cotmtry  became  more  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  road  so 
bad  that  our  poor  beasts,  nearly  exhausted  with  the  long  day's  journey, 
went  stumbling  at  every  few  steps,  finally  Napoleon  gave  us  the  agree- 
able information  that  we  had  lost  the  way ;  and  he  got  down  from  his 
horse  and  went  on  ahead  to  search  for  it.  But  his  search  was  useless ; 
and  so  we  continued  to  stumble  on,  not  knowing  where  we  were  going, 
and  trusting  entirely  to  our  beasts,  until  after  two  or  three  hours  of  un- 
certainty we  descried  far  away  in  a  valley  beneath  us,  the  lights  of  Cor- 
dova. No  port  was  ever  hailed  with  more  pleasure  by  the  tempest-tossed 
mariner  than  were  the  lights  of  that  city.  But  they  were  still  distant, 
and  the  way  appeared  to  lengthen  as  we  advanced.  Finally  our  course 
was  intercepted  by  a  river — the  Guadalquiver ! — and  I  hope  I  will  not 
shock  the  poetical  reader  when  I  say  we  crossed  it  in  a  scow  I  Arrived 
on  the  other  side,  a  short  ride  brought  us  to  the  city,  and  to  the  door  of 
our  hotel,  where  we  were  right  glad  to  dismount,  after  having  been  four- 
teen hours  in  the  saddle. 

Cordova  was  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Romans  and  Goths,  but  it 
reached  its  greatest  splendor  after  the  Moorish  conquest  In  756,  it  threw 
off  its  allegiance  to  the  Caliphate  of  Damascus,  and  under  Abderahman 
it  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  Empire  in  Spain,  and  became  the 
rival  of  Bagdad  and  Damascus.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was  about 
the  year  1009,  when  it  contained  nearly  a  million  inhabitants.  Toward 
the  middle  of  that  century  the  power  of  the  Caliphate  began  to  diminish, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  internal  discord  had  so 
weakened  the  government  that  in  1235,  Ferdinand  the  Third,  or  S^unt 
Ferdinand,  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Cordova  and  the  whole  kingdom. 
Cordova  has  sadly  decayed  under  the  Spaniards ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
the  stranger  fin<k  little  to  interest  him  in  roaming  through  its  narrow, 
tortuous,  and  almost  deserted  streets.  After  he  has  walked  around  its 
picturesque  Moorish  walls,  and  visited  the  Cathedral,  he  is  ready  to  shake 
the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  proceed  on  his  journey. 

It  would  have  been  thus  with  me  but  for  one  circumstance.  Before 
leaving  home,  a  particular  friend  put  a  letter  of  ititroduction  into  my 
hands,  addressed  to  Cordova.  *  You  will  doubtless  visit  that  city  in  your 
tour  through  Spain,'  said  he,  *  and  if  you  do,  I  wish  you  particularly  to 
deliver  that  letter.'  Some  years  since,  I  passed  a  winter  in  that  country, 
several  months  of  which  were  spent  in  Cordova. 

*  Finding  poor  accommodations  at  my  hotel,  I  searched  for  quarters  in 
a  private  family,  and  after  many  ineffectual  efforts,  at  last  found  all  I 
desired  at  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman  of  decayed  fortune,  but  of 
excellent  family.  I  had  lived  for  more  than  a  week  with  Don  Antonio, 
before  I  discovered  he  had  a  daughter.  One  evening,  the  Don  and  I 
were  walking  in  the  garden  enjoying  our  cigars,  when  all  at  once  the 
notes  of  a  guitar  broke  upon  our  ears,  and  afbr  a  short  prelude,  a  sweet 
voice  sang  one  of  those  beautiful  ballads  of  Spain. 

'  I  placed  my  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm,  and  we  both  paused  until  the 
strain  was  finished. 
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'  *  What  sweet  voice  is  that,  Don  Antonio  ? '  said  I. 

* '  Why,  it  is  my  daughter's,  the  little  Garmencita.' 

* '  Is  it  possible  ? '  I  replied ;  *  and  you  have  never  told  me  before  that 
you  had  a  daughter.' 

^  *Ab,  Senor,  she  is  ^till  very  young  and  timid,  and  not  accustomed  to 
see  strangers — but  come,  you  are  in  my  house,  and  I  will  not  make  a 
stranger  of  you  any  longer.  I  will  show  you  my  Carmencita,  my  little 
jewel,  all  that  is  left  in  this  world  to  gladden  ray  heart  amidst  my  poverty.' 

'  The  old  gentleman  took  my  arm  and  led  me  into  a  small  room,  the 
windows  of  which  looked  upon  the  garden.  As  soon  as  we  entered,  a 
beautiful,  bright-eyed  girl  ran  forward  to  greet  her  papa  with  a  kiss. 

'  Carmencita  was  shy  at  first ;  she  did  not  appear  to  like  the  society  of 
the  stranger ;  but  after  a  week  or  two,  her  shyness  passed  away,  and  she 
learned  to  consider  me  as  one  of  the  family.  When  I  returned,  after  my 
daily  rambles  through  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  she  always  ran 
to  greet  me  with  her  bright  sunny  smile ;  and  when  I  spent  the  mornings 
or  evenings  at  home, she  would  read  tome  some  passage firom  the  adven- 
tures of  Uie  Don,  or  some  famous  old  ballad,  or  her  fingers  would  stray 
over  the  cords  of  the  guitar,  and  she  would  break  forth  in  one  of  those 
touching  Spanish  melodies  which  thrill  the  very  soul. 

'  Days  and  weeks  fiew  by,  and  I  put  off  my  departure  from  Cordova, 
although  I  scarcely  dared  to  acknowledge  to  myself  that  it  was  the  ma^c 
spell  which  the  child  Carmencita  had  thrown  around  me,  which  caused 
my  delay. 

^  But  Carmencita,  although  a  child  in  years,  was  not  a  child  in  growth 
and  feeling :  in  this  sunny  clime,  the  plant  is  soon  matured. 

'  Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  Carmencita  had  ever  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing  as  love.  We  had  lived  together  like  brother  and  sister,  and  as  for 
myself,  it  was  not  until  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Cordova  that  I  felt  the 
]fK)wer  of  the  silken  bands  she  had  woven  around  me. 

'At  length  the  day  of  my  departure  arrived.  I  was  to  go  to  Malaga, 
thence  to  leave  Spain,  in  all  probability,  for  ever.  The  old  gentleman 
vras  grieved  at  my  departure.  He  pressed  my  hand  and  said, '  Tou  must 
return  soon.'  Carmencita  looked  sad,  and  was  silent  My  horse  was  at 
the  door,  and  ray  guide  in  readiness.  I  mounted  hastily,  with  an  almost  ^ 
bursting  heart;  and  as  I  turned  to  take  a  last  farewell,  I  saw  the  tears 
were  streaming  from  Carmencita's  eyes.  This  was  too  much  for  me ;  I 
felt  I  could  not  endure  the  agony  I  felt  a  moment  longer,  and  putting 
spurs  to  my  horse,  I  was  soon  far  distant  from  Cordova. 

'  I  have  never  returned  to  Spain  since ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  from  Don 
Antonio,  or  his  lovely  daughter ;  but  if  they  are  still  living,  I  am  sure 
they  frill  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  stranger  who  spent  so  many  days 
under  their  roof,  and  that  they  will  receive  you  with  the  same  kindness 
which  they  extended  toward  me.' 

Hunting  among  a  pile  of  letters  of  introduction,  many  of  which  were 
never  fated  to  be  delivered,  I  found  the  desired  epistle,  and  immediately 
sallied  forth  in  search  of  the  address.  In  a  gloomy,  deserted  street,  I 
found  the  house  of  Don  Antonio.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  ven- 
erable domestic  that  opened  to  me  led  roe  through  a  hall  into  a  large 
apartment  on  the  ground-fioor,  which  opened  to  the  garden.    On  enter- 
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ing,  I  perceived  a  fine-looking  old  gentleman  seated  at  the  window,  deeply 
engaged  in  a  large  volume  opened  before  him.  He  rose  to  receive  me; 
and  as  he  glanced  over  the  letter  which  I  handed  him,  I  saw  his  eyes 
sparkle  with  pleasure,  and  a  benignant  smile  overspread  his  countenance. 
He  immediately  held  out  his  hand  and  welcomed  me  most  cordially,  and 
then  commenced  asking  numerous  questions  about  my  friend ;  but  sud* 
denly  stopping  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  called  the  old  servant  and  sent  him 
in  search  of  Carmencita.  A  light  foot  was  soon  heard  descending  the 
stairs,  and  one  of  the  most  lovely  beings  I  ever  beheld  stood  before  me. 
It  was  Carmencita,  grown  to  a  lovely  woman,  surrounded  with  all  that 
grace  and  fascination  which  characterize  her  country-ivomen. 

During  my  stay  at  Cordova,  my  visits  to  Don  Antonio's  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  Carmencita  was  always  there,  ready  to  tune  her  guitar  and 
warble  for  me  one  of  her  beautiful  ballads ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  who 
was  learned  in  all  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  was  always  delighted  to 
impart  to  me  his  knowledge. 

In  a  few  days  I  took  leave  of  Don  Antonio  and  his  lovely  daughter, 
carrying  with  me  many  kind  messages  for  my  friend.  But  alas!  he 
never  lived  to  receive  them.  When  I  returned  home,  I  found  the  turf 
was  green  upon  his  grave. 

The  Cathedral  of  Cordova,  which  was  formeriy  a  mosque,  was  com- 
menced by  Abdunahman,  in  786,  and  in  splendor  was  second  only  to 
that  of  Mecca.  Externally,  it  presents  nothing  attractive;  in  fact,  its  square 
towers  and  castellated  appearance  are  rather  forbidding  than  otherwise. 

On  entering  the  building  the  effect  is  most  curious ;  one  is,  as  it  were, 
amid  a  forest  of  columns.  There  are  nearly  one  thousand  of  these  col- 
umns, no  two  of  which  are  alike,  some  being  of  jasper,  others  of  poi^ 
phyry,  and  others  of  different  colored  marbles.  The  curious  effect  ia 
heightened  by  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  arched  aisles,  which  are  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  half  day-light  which 
pervades  this  vast  edifice. 

The  most  beautiful  and  best-preserved  portion  of  the  building  is  a 
chapel  in  which  the  Alcoran  was  placed.  This  is  entered  through  an 
arched  portal,  of  blue  and  gold  mosaic,  of  most  exquisite  finish,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  flight  of  centuries,  retains  all  its  primitive  freshness. 

The  chapel  is  an  octagon  of  fifteen  feet,  the  roof  of  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  scollop,  wrought  out  of  one  piece  of  marble.  The  pavement 
is  likewise  of  marble,  and  around  the  wall  is  worn  deeply  by  the  multi- 
tudes of  pilgrims  who  for  centuries  worshipped  at  this  shrine. 

Cordova,  like  all  Spanish  towns,  has  its  beggars,  which  the  stranger 
will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  shake  off.  They  will  frequently  follow 
on  his  track  for  hours  together ;  and  although  he  may  endeavor  tp  get 
rid  of  them  by  all  the  kind  Spanish  words  with  which  his  memory  is 
supplied,  he  will  too  frequently  find  them  ineffectual.  He  will  then 
probably  try  harsh  terms;  but  these  will  have  no  better  effect;  and  if 
his  heart  becomes  touched,  and  his  charitable  spirit  induces  him  to  give 
alms,  this  only  makes  matters  worse,  for  he  will  soon  have  all  the  beggars 
of  the  town  at  his  heels.  There  are  two  magic  phrases,  however,  which 
the  beggar  knows  well,  and  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Spaniard,  are 
alv^ays  effectual;  these  are,  Perrfone  vonpor  Dios  hermano — Pardon 
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me  for  God's  aake,  brother!  —  and  Dios  ampare  d  von — May  God  pro- 
tect you  I  When  he  hears  either  of  these  he  gives  up  all  hope,  and  walks 
away  in  disgust 

One  day,  I  was  followed  by  three  very  troublesome  mendicants,  among 
whom  was  a  venerable-looking  old  man,  enveloped  in  a  thread-bare  cloak, 
patched  in  innumerable  places,  which  he  wore  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman.  The  two  youngest  of  the  party,  afler  a  long  chase,  gave  up  the 
pursuit,  and  left  the  ground  clear  to  the  old  man,  who  followed  me  to 
the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  I  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  down 
to  rest  myself.  As  soon  as  I  was  seated,  he  made  an  attack  upon  me  by 
first  uncovering  his  venerable  head,  and  then  running  on  with  a  string 
of  such  piteous  solicitations  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist  any  longer, 
and  putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a 
trifle,  I  found  I  had  come  out  without  my  purse.  His  countenance 
brightened  up  for  a  moment  when  he  saw  the  movement;  but  when  I 
explained  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  his  features  immediately 
relaxed  into  their  wonted  gravity.  He  paused  a  short  time,  and  then 
said: 

*  Sefior,  you  have  no  money  to  give  me,  and  therefore  I  will  go  away 
satisfied  if  you  will  bestow  upon  me  the  stump  of  your  cigar  when  you 
are  done  with  it' 

I  could  not  resist  this  modest  demand,  and  pulling  out  my  cigar-case, 
I  presented  him  with  a  genuine  Havana.  He  held  out  his  trembling 
hand  and  seized  it  with  delight  Then  bowing  to  the  ground,  he  gave 
vent  to  a  perfect  shower  of  blessings,  and  repeating  many  times,  I)io8 
selo  papara  a  von,  Sefior — God  will  repay  you.  Sir  —  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

From  Cordova  I  took  a  private  conveyance  to  Seville,  making  the 
journey,  which  is  about  one  hundred  miles,  in  three  days. 

The  first  night  I  stopped  at  a  very  pretty  little  town  called  Ecija.  The 
second  I  was  at  Carmona,  most  picturesquely  situated  upon  the  summit 
of  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by  Moorish  fortifications. 

Afler  Garmona  the  road  led  through  pleasant  olive-orchards,  and 
toward  evening,  the  towers  of  Seville  arose  to  view.  Passing  by  orange- 
groves  and  gardens  on  the  right,  and  leaving  a  well-preserved  Roman 
aqueduct  on  the  left,  which  still  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water,  I 
entered  the  gates  of  this  famous  old  city. 

Seville  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in  a  fertile  and 
ever-blooming  plain. 

It  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  concrete  tapia,  and  is  entirely  Moorish 
within  and  without  The  streets  are  narrow,  in  order  to  keep  them  shady 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  houses  are  built  after  the  same  style, 
and  are  very  plain  externally.  The  enormous  windows  are  barricaded 
with  huge  refas  or  iron  gratings,  which  make  them  look  like  prisons ;  and 
the  large  portal  which  gives  entrance  to  the  court,  is  likewise  protected 
by  an  iron  gate.  The  court-yard,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  street,  is 
more  or  less  adorned,  according  to  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  occu- 
pant The  handsomest  are  surrounded  with  galleries,  supported  by  mar- 
ble columns,  and  ornamented  with  fountains,  flowers,  and  shrubbery. 
la  the  summer-time,  the  court-yard  is  covered  with  an  awning ;  and  here, 
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amid  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  music  of  tlie  fountain,  the  family 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Walking  through  the  streets  at  night,  you  will  ofleii  see  a  form  envel- 
oped in  a  cloak  before  a  reja ;  and  if  you  observe  more  closely,  you  will 
perceive  another  behind  the  bars.  This  is  a  Novio^  Paying  court  to  his 
Novia,  It  is  thus  that  courtship  usually  commences ;  and  it  is  not  before 
the  lover  has  laid  a  regular  siege  to  his  mistress's  heart  in  this  way  that 
he  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  entering  the  house.  After  having  obtained 
this  privilege,  should  any  thing  occur  to  cause  the  parents  to  object  to 
his  visits,  he  is  obliged  to  retreat  again  to  the  reja,  through  whose  inex- 
orable bars,  in  a  favored  moment,  sighs,  sweet  words,  and  promises,  are 
still  mutually  exchanged. 

The  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
Spain.  It  is  built  upon  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque,  and  still  retains 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  its  Moorish  origin.  The  square  towers, 
and  the  red  tapia  walls  which  surround  it,  are  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  Mussulman.  Passing  through  a  rich  gate-way,  you  enter  El  Patio 
de  losNaranjos^  a  court  so  named  from  being  thickly  planted  with  orange- 
trees.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  immense  fountain,  where  the 
Moor  performed  his  ablutions.  To  the  left  arises  the  Giralda,  so  called 
from  a  vane  on  its  top  representing  a  female  figure,  fourteen  feet  high, 
made  of  bronze,  and  weighing  three  thousand  pounds.  This  tower  is  a 
square  of  fifly  feet,  and  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  The 
ascent  to  the  top  is  by  easy  tramps,  so  that  a  troop  of  horse  might  ride 
up  without  difficulty. 

The  view  from  above  embraces  the  whole  city,  with  its  Roman  and 
Moorish  walls,  its  towers,  its  numerous  steeples,  and  its  blooming  gardens, 
with  the  beautiful  Guadalquiver  winding  gracefully  at  its  feet. 

The  Cathedral  was  commenced  in  1401,  and  finished  in  1500.  It  is 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  next  to  Toledo,  is  the  most  splendid  religious 
edifice  of  Spain.  On  entering  the  portal,  ^ne  is  struck  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  architectural  design.  Its  lofty  naves,  supported  by  gigantic  col- 
umns of  stone ;  its  numerous  chapels  filled  with  works  of  art ;  and  its 
exquisitely  painted  glass-windows,  strike  the  beholder  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 

In  fact,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  a  large  museum ;  and  to  describe 
the  paintings,  the  sculpture,  and  the  innumerable  objects  of  interest  which 
attract  on  every  side,  would  far  over-step  the  limits  proposed  in  these 
sketches. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  chapels  is  the  Capilia  Mayor,  which 
is  a  church  in  itself,  being  fifty-nine  feet  wide,  eighty-one  feet  long,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  In  front  of  the  altar  lies  the  body  of 
Saint  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of  Seville,  in  a  silver  and  glazed  urn. 
The  body  is  well  preserved,  and  is  displayed  to  the  public  thrice  a  year, 
namely,  on  May  thirtieth,  August  twenty-second,  and  November  twenty- 
third.  This  chapel  is  closed  by  a  large  open-worked  iron  portal,  and  I 
found  it  impossible  to  gain  an  entrance,  although  I  tried  the  efiect  of  a 
good  bribe  upon  the  sacristan. 

Among  the  exquisite  paintings  to  be  found  in  the  various  chapels, 
there  were  two  which  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  memory.     The 
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first  was  a  Saint  Antonio,  which  is  said  to  be  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Murillo. 
The  painting  represents  the  infant  Saviour  attended  by  cherubim,  visit- 
ing the  monk,  who  is  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  angelic 
expression  depicted  in  the  face  of  the  Saint  is  beyond  all  description ; 
the  beholder  is  at  once  entranced  with  the  magical  effect,  and  the  more 
he  gazes,  the  greater  is  his  admiration.  The  second  is  M  Angel  de  la 
Guarda^  a  guardian  angel  holding  a  beautiful  child  by  the  hand.  This 
is  another  of  the  sublime  efforts  of  Murillo,  and  may  be  studied  for  hours 
with  increasing  pleasure. 

After  the  Cathedral,  the  next  object  of  attention  is  the  Alcazar,  or 
palace  of  the  Moorish  kings.  This  was  built  by  Abdalasis,  who  brought 
the  most  famous  architects  from  the  East  to  superinteud  its  erection. 
The  building  in  the  course  of  ages  has  undergone  many  alterations,  both 
during  the  reign  of  the  Moors  and  since  the  conquest.  Externally,  it  is 
dark  and  forbidding ;  the  gloomy  walls  which  surround  it  jealously  hiding 
all  the  splendors  within. 

Entering  the  court-yard  through  a  modest  door -way,  the  grand  portal 
of  the  palace  is  immediately  in  front.  This  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Moorish 
art,  which  has  been  restored  within  a  few  yeara,  without  losing  any  of  its 
former  characteristics.  The  portal  and  the  arch  above  are  literally  covered 
with  a  lace-work  of  stone,  the  ground-work  of  which  is  painted  in  red 
and  blue. 

Passing  the  portal,  you  enter  an  interior  court  of  vast  dimensions,  which 
strikes  the  beholder  with  wonder  and  admiration.  The  walls  for  the  dis- 
tance of  several  feet  from  the  pavement  are  covered  with  a  mosaic  of 
azulefos,  or  painted  tiles,  of  most  exquisite  finish  and  design,  and  from 
thence  to  the  ceiling  are  ornamented  with  stucco-work  in  plaster,  filled 
with  delicate  tracery,  intermingled  with  verses  from  the  Alcoran.  A 
beautiful  light  gallery  surrounds  the  whole,  the  delicate  open-worked 
arches  of  which  are  supported  by  slender  white  marble  columns,  with 
most  exquisitely-carved  capitals.  In  the  centre  of  the  court,  which  is 
paved  with  white  and  colored  marble,  there  is  a  beautiful  fountain. 

It  was  in  this  voluptuous  spot  that  the  king  and  his  favorites  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  And  no  more  delicious  retreat  could  be 
found  during  the  heats  of  an  Andalusian  summer,  for  the  air  was  refreshed 
by  the  spray  of  the  fountain,  and  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  the  myriads 
of  flowers  that  bloomed  in  the  adjoining  garden. 

From  this  court  you  enter  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  which  has  a  beau- 
tifully-sculptured dome,  and  in  its  ornamentation  and  arrangement  resem- 
bles that  described  in  the  Alhambra.  At  the  end  of  this  hall  a  gallery 
conducts  to  the  Fatio  de  las  Munecas — the  Court  of  Dolls.  This  is  a 
repetition  of  the  first- described  court,  in  miniature — the  same  porticoes, 
the  same  pillars,  and  the  same  curious  tracery  on  the  walls.  But  the 
whole  has  suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  time  and  dampness. 

The  apartments  of  the  second  story  have  undergone  more  alteration 
than  those  of  the  first  story,  and  hence  are  less  interesting,  as  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  Moorish  character.  The  gardens  are  beautiful,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  palace.  They  are  laid  out  in  terraces,  divided 
by  hedge-rows  of  orange-trees,  where  flowers,  and  fountains,  and  grottoes, 
and  the  never-ceasing  sound  of  running  waters  delight  the  senses. 

R.  T.  u 
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TUE  HEART  I  LOVE 


I  LOYB  a  self  renouncing  heart, 

One  gentle,  thonghtml,  earnest^  kind ; 

And  not  the  heedless^  careless  one, 
That  speaks  a  cold  and  selfish  mind. 


I  love  the  cheerful,  ready  hearty 

That  meets  the  want  the  e^e  perceives ; 

And  not  the  one  that  waits  till  asked, 
And  then  reluctantly  relieyes. 


Much,  much  I  loye  these  timely  gifts, 
So  they  with  care  and  love  be  given. 

To  some  poor,  humble  child  of  earth, 
Who  trusts  alone  to  6od  and  Heaven. 


Placed  by  the  door  at  even-tide, 
As  though  an  angel  bore  them  there, 

Leaving  the  poor  and  humble  one 
To  speak  its  thanks  to  God  in  prayer. 


The  heart  that  will  God's  blessed  truths 
Dispense  at  home  with  liberal  hand ; 

That  feeds  the  rills  that  form  the  streams 
Which  flow  along  through  foreign  lands. 


A  heart  so  proud  *t  will  never  stoop 
That  it  may  servile  homage  pay ; 

And  yet  so  meek  't  would  stop  to  cheer 
A  poor,  lone  pilgrim  on  his  way. 


One  that  can  meet  a  beggar-child 
And  not  aside  in  horror  start ; 

That  knows  beneath  an  old,  torn  garb, 
May  beat  a  little  human  heart 


I  love  these  kind,  these  pitying  hearts 
That  can  another's  burdens  bear ; 

And  oh !  I  loye  those  generous  ones 
That  in  another^s  joy  can  share  I 


Last,  last  of  all,  I  love  the  heart 

That's  warm  and  gushing  —  full  of  loye; 
That  seeks  not  for  the  praise  of  earth, 
But  an  approving  smile  above. 
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HOW      THEY      MAKE      DOCTORS. 

Will  the  reader  take  a  walk  with  us  through  a  medical  college  ? 
We  can  see  there  the  machinery  wherewith  they  make  those  useful  citi- 
zens, the  doctors.  We  may  see,  too,  some  other  machinery,  *  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made;'  deep  arcana  of  nature,  hid  from  the  common 
eye.  Do  n't  he  nerrous  about  it !  Mystery  is  the  first  element  of  hor- 
ror; things,  once  seen  in  their  true  light,  grow  less  offensive,  and,  at  last, 
we  learn  to  look  with  pleasure  on  that  we  at  first  abhorred. 

It  is  a  large  building  of  red  sandstone,  of  a  curious  Romanesque  style 
of  architecture.  Here  we  are,  in  the  lower  hall.  Two  or  three  bright, 
rosy  children  are  playing  about,  and  in  that  large,  cheerful  room,  busied 
in  her  household  cares,  is  the  Janitor's  wife.  We  have  the  entree  of  the 
edifice,  and  this  little  pass-key  in  my  hand  will  open  every  door.  Let  us 
go  above. 

Here  is  a  fine,  lofly  hall.  On  one  side  is  the  library,  on  the  shelves 
of  which  is  piled  much  musty  lore ;  but  medical  books  are  not  the  light- 
est of  literature,  and  should  be  carefully  opened,  or  we  may  see  some- 
thing designed  for  the  initiated  only.  On  this  side  is  a  lecture-room,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  seats  rise  tier  on  tier,  one  above 
another,  and  are  occupied  by  students,  in  all  manner  of  negligi  attitudes. 
Down  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  well-like  room,  is  a  circular  enclosure. 
Behind  this,  and  separated  from  the  lecture-room  by  folding  doors,  is  the 
laboratory.  The  janitor  opens  the  doors,  and  trundles  out  a  large  table, 
which  runs  on  a  railroad,  and  fits  nicely  to  the  concavity  of  the  circle. 
This  table  is  covered  with  spirit-lamps,  receivers,  air-pumps,  Florence 
flasks,  retorts,  and  sundry  variously-colored  bottles ;  and  the  Professor, 
stepping  up  to  it,  proceeds  to  discourse  on  the  mysteries  of  Chemistry. 
B^ore  he  commences,  however,  he  bows  acknowledgment  to  the  hearty 
cheer  which  greets  his  entrance.  It  is  etiquette  in  a  medical  school  to 
salute  the  lecturer  with  stamping  of  feet  and  clapping  of  hands,  and 
silence  would  be  as  ominous  as  a  hiss. 

Here,  in  the  story  above,  is  the  museum.  Ranged  about  the  room  in 
glass  cases,  are  manifold  skulls,  skeletons  of  various  sizes,  monstrosities, 
plaster  casts  of  huge  tumors,  jars  neatly  labelled,  containing  specimens 
of  morbid  anatomy,  and  there,  grinning  hideously  from  its  pedestal,  is  a 
manikin ;  a  kind  of  anatomical  model,  made  of  papier  mache,  detested 
by  students,  and  bearing  the  same  resemblance  to  the  '  real  thing,'  that 
an  old,  worm-eaten  herbarium  does  to  the  fresh  and  fragrant  flower. 

Look  in  at  this  door  a  moment.  It  is  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  is, 
though  smaller,  constructed  like  the  room  below.  Two  or  three  brains 
lie  on  plates  on  the  table,  and  the  Professor  is  discoursing  very  learnedly. 
What  an  unintelligible  melange  of  lengthy  words  1  Torcular  heraphili, 
hippocampus  major,  tentorium  *cerebelli,  and  other  polysyllables,  roll 
glibly  from  the  teacher's  mouth.  Most  of  the  class  are  watching  the 
dissection  closely,  but  there,  in  that  first  seat,  is  one  with  mouth  wide 
open,  and  despair  written  on  his  brow,  swallowing  insanely  every  word, 
but  understanding  nothing.     Such  a  man  will  make  a  stupid  physician. 
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Now,  come  through  this  passage,  and  up  this  flight  of  stairs.  On  the 
door  is  written,  ^  De  mortuis  nil  niei  bonum  ;'  which  some  scribbler  has 
freely  translated,  'Of  the  dead  nothing  is  lefl  but  the  bones ! '  We  enter 
a  long,  lofty  room,  lighted  from  above,  and  quite  chilly ;  but  little  fire 
being  allowed  here.  Why  do  you  start  back  so  hastily  ?  These  speci- 
mens of  the  defunct  ?iomo  on  these  tables,  are,  to  be  sure,  a  novel  sight; 
but  these  young  gentlemen  in  many-colored  dressing-gowns,  and  short 
pipes,  seem  to  feel  no  uneasiness.  That  quiet^  go^-natured  looking 
gentleman  at  the  blackboard,  is  the  demonstrator  c?  anatomy.  He  goes 
about  from  table  to  table,  explaining  the  relations  of  organs,  and  helping 
green  students  to  repair  the  mischief  done  by  some  unlucky  cut  of  the 
scalpel.  He  says,  in  reply  to  our  questions,  that  students  very  rarely 
manifest  any  great  repugnance  to  the  task  of  dissection,  and  that  only  at 
the  outset  of  their  labor.  The  integuments  once  removed,  and  they 
have  before  them  a  problem  to  solve ;  a  congeries  of  bones,  blood-vessels, 
muscles,  and  nerves,  to  be  unravelled ;  their  relations  to  each  other  to 
be  ascertained,  and  their  shape,  size,  and  other  tangible  properties  to  be 
acquired.  And  the  study  of  this  problem,  like  that  of  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
becomes  very  fascinating.  Students  come  early,  and  go  late ;  the  inter- 
ruptions of  meals  are  a  bore,  and  they  sit  quietly  at  their  work,  occa- 
sionally humming  a  snatch  from  an  opera,  or  cracking  a  joke  with  a 
neighbor. 

We  ask  an  impertinent  question,  but  which  the  demonstrator  answers 
very  readily :  *  Where  do  we  get  our  subjects  ?    Oh,  at  a  distance !    We 
have  no  legal  sources  of  supply,  or.  at  least,  very  insufficient  ones.    So 
we  get  them  as  we  can,  always  taking  great  pains  to  avoid  any  outrage 
of  public  sentiment,  and  generally  ev&ding,  rather  than  violating,  the 
law.    All  these  subjects  before  you,  were  procured  in  a  manner  whidi 
ought  ti)  be  legal.    If  it  were,  nobody's  feelings  would  be  outraged,  no 
surviving  friends  would  bo  offended.    Thay  ought  to  give  us  the  law  we 
petition  for  every  winter ;  but  there  are  always  Mohawk  Dutchmen,  and 
anti-renters,  ignorant  Van   Schoonhovcns  and  Yanderspi^ls  enough, 
in  the  Legislature,  to  defeat  the  bill.     This  is  very  unfair.    The  law  for 
mal-practice  punishes  the  surgeon  severely  for  any  disaster  resulting  from 
want  of  skill ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  want  of  anatomical  knowledge ; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  punishable  by  fine,  and  disgraceful  impri- 
sonment, for  taking  the  only  means  in  our  power  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge.  And  frequent  ruinous  and  unjust  suits  for  mal-practice  have  made 
this  so  evident  to  surgeons,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  sur- 
gical attendance.    I  have  known  a  man  to  lie  for  many  hours  with  a 
broken  thigh,  before  a  surgeon  could  be  found  to  assume  the  legcU  risk 
of  reducing  it.    At  the  same  time,  no  man  is  so  poor  or  degraded,  but 
that  he  can  readily  procure  the  best  medical  attendance ;  for  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  lawsuit.     If  they  would  give  us  this  law  —  a  law  which 
would  compel  some  of  these  scamps,  who  live  upon  the  public  charity^ 
or  support  themselves  by  crime,  and  die  in  jails,  to  compensate  the  pub- 
lic, by  post-mortem  services,  for  all  the  trouble  they  give  us  before 
death  —  it  would  do  away  with  those  occasional  violations  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  grave,  which  outrage  and  shock  every  feeling  of  humanity.' 

*  What  is  the  moral  efifect  of  dissection  ?    Does  it  tend  to  materialisin 
or  atheism  f '  we  ask. 
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*The  moral  effect  is  rather  good  than  otherwise,  though  principally 
negative.  It  teaches  the  habit  of  secrecy,  (a  very  necessary  accomplish- 
ment for  the  physician,  who  knows  everybody's  peccadilloes,)  and,  aside 
from  its  first  great  object  of  anatomical  knowlcKlge,  it  familiarizes  the 
hand  to  the  knife,  and  makes  skilful  surgeons.  Sometimes  I  have  ama- 
teur classes,  which  clergymen  join.  They  claim  to  fortify  their  faith,  by 
the  evidence  of  design  displayed  in  this  handiwork  of  God.  Now  and 
then,  we  have  an  infidel  here,  who  looks  upon  the  soul  as  a  nonentity, 
and  life  as  an  effect  of  certain  material  combinations.  Oftener,  however, 
these  men  make  electricity  their  God,  and  see  nothing  but  a  series^ of 
galvanic  plates  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  It  is  curious,  that  such 
thinkers  rarely  stay  long  in  the  '  regular'  profession,  but  soon  run  off  into 
some  kind  of  quackery ;  thus  showing  a  natural  proclivity  to  the  irregu- 
lar and  fanciful.  As  to  materialism,  this  room  is  worth  a  thousand  ser- 
mons against  that  error.  It  is  an  unconscious  materialism  which  gives 
us  our  natural  aversion  to  dissection.  When  we  come  to  segregate  the 
soul  from  the  body,  as  we  do  here,  looking  upon  the  latter  as  of  no 
moment,  we  lose  this  superstition  of  materialism.' 

The  demonstrator  has  given  us  quite  a  lecture.  Beally,  after  staying 
here  half  an  hour,  this  is  not  so  bad  a  place ;  and  we  feel  tempted  to 
don  an  apron,  and  do  a  little  carving  ourselves.  We  take  a  scalpel,  and 
commence  upon  a  neck,  with  what  we  regard  as  a  very  nice  incision. 
A  student  rushes  up  aghast ;  *  we  have  cut  the  descendens  noni  nerve  — 
we  are  raising  the  devil ! '  he  exclaims.  As  it  is  a  suspicious  locality  in 
which  to  *  elevate  the  ancient  Henry,'  we  lay  down  the  knife,  and,  albeit 
somewhat  crestfallen  at  our  rebuff,  we  leave  the  medical  college  with 
hearty  good  wishes  for  its  prosperity  I    Long  may  it  wave ! 


S      'I       r      D      E      K      T 


BT   A   KKW   COVTHTnCTOB. 


I  SAW  him  in  his  lonely  room. 

Upon  an  armless  easy-cbair : 
His  ftce  was  dark  with  saddened  gloom, 

His  brow  was  lined  with  thought  and  care. 
A  pipe  was  fixed  between  his  teeth, 

A  pipe  of  snow-white  potter's  clay, 
And  as  be  viewed  the  smoky  wreath, 

I  heard  him  slowly,  sadly  say, — 
» Passing  away —passing  away.' 


I  saw  him  when  ftt>m  studies  freed : 

He  gaxed  upon  a  box  of  pine, 
FUled  with  Virginia's  matchless  weed, 

So  richly  brown,  so  strong,  so  fine: 
His  box  was  cut,  and  hacked,  and  serried, 

And  many  a  pipe  around  it  lay ; 
Hia  bands  were  in  his  pockets  buried, 

And  thus  I  heard  bim  sadly  say,— 
'  Passing  away  — passing  away. 


I  saw  him  next  at  even's  houi 

A  fiask  of  ale  was  lying  near ; 
He  loved  Tobacco's  soothing  power, 

Out  ale  to  him  was  very  dear. 
And  now  that  ale  was  quickly  going ; 

That  fiask  was  emptied  every  day : 
Fast  nrom  his  eyes  the  tears  were  flowing, 

And  thus  I  heard  him  sadly  say, — 
*  Passing  away — passing  away.' 


I  saw  him  last  ai  dead  of  night : 

His  snow-white  pipes  had  vanished  all,— 
Quenched  was  Tobacco's  gleaming  light  — 

The  smoke  was  absent  from  his  hall : 
His  box  of  pine  was  empty  lying, 

His  mneh-loved  ale  had  fied  for  aye, 
And,  moumAilly  and  sadly  sighing, 

I  heard  him  broken-hearted  say,— 
'Passing  away— passing  away.'     d  u. 
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THE        RED        MAN. 

Tbk  voice  of  earth's  millions  of  toilers  was  still. 
And  midnight  was  sleeping  on  yallej  anthill; 
The  stars  had  arisen  in  splendor,  to  strew 
Their  silver  along  o*er  the  world-spangled  blue, 
And,  lending  majestic  their  beautiful  light, 
Were  sparkling  like  gems  on  the  mantle  of  Night; 
The  moon,  *mid  the  starlight  and  azure  unfurl^, 
Was  bathing  in  glorj  the  slumbering  world. 
And  enthroned  in  the  zenith  of  beautj  and  blue. 
Was  tinging  the  landscape  with  silvery  hue. 
While  in  magical  sweetness  her  glorious  beams 
Danced  bright  on  the  surface  of  lakes  and  of  streams, 
A  voice  thus  breathed  forth  on  my  ear  from  the  gale 
That  sighed  o'er  the  mountain,  the  hill-top,  and  vale: 

The  Red  Man  I  the  Red  Man  I  the  last  of  his  race 
Must  soon  press  the  valley  in  death's  cold  embrace! 
For  his  fathers  have  fallen,  his  name  and  his  kin,  — 
And  no  longer  brave  chieftains  the  battle  begin ; 
The  war-whoop  no  longer  resounds  o'er  the  hill. 
For  the  voices  that  raised  it  for  e^er  are  still 
Each  mountain  and  hill-side,  each  valley  and  plain, 
Is  a  grave  for  his  kin  and  his  countrymen  slain ; 
Each  lake  and  each  river,  each  streamlet  has  fed 
Its  waters  anew,  as  the  Red  Man  has  bled  I 

The  Red  Man!  the  Red  Man  has  faded  away, 

But  not  like  a  flower,  the  child  of  a  day ; 

With  boldness  undaunted  he  stood  the  rude  shock. 

And  moved  not,  awhile,  like  an  unyielding  rock, 

That  braves  the  wild  billows  that  dash  'gainst  its  side. 

But  which  their  mad  fury  can  never  divide  — 

That  defies  enraged  Ocean,  its  thunder  and  roar. 

And  the  surges  that  leap  to  the  wave-beaten  shore ; 

But  his  foes  were  too  mighty — his  arm  sought  the  plain. 

And  he  never  can  rear  it  for  vengeance  again. 

From  the  wilds  of  the  north,  where  the  cold  breezes  blow, 

Where  Winter  sits  throned  'mid  the  icebergs  and  snow. 

Where  the  blast-arrowed  demon  wings  dreary  his  flight 

O'er  the  wide  waste  that  slumbers  in  darkness  and  night. 

To  bright  tropic  dimes,  where,  'mid  Summer  unrolled. 

The  hiU-tops  are  bathed  in  the  sun's  brightest  gold ; 

Where  the  valleys  are  decked  with  the  choicest  of  flowers, 

And  the  landscapes  are  watered  by  gentlest  showers; 

From  the  wood-mantled  wilds  of  Pacific's  lone  shore. 

Where  the  storm-aroused  surges  dash  ever  and  roar, 

Where  Columbia's  waters  exultingly  leap 

Majestically  forth  to  the  fathomless  deep, — 

To  the  shores  of  Atlantic,  where  wilder  the  waves^ 

And  fiercer  the  surge  that  eternally  raves, 

Where  the  crag-work  is  laved  by  tne  foam  and  the  brine, — 

He  has  pointed  in  triumph,  and  said,  ^It  is  mineT 

But  the  white  man  has  triumphed!  his  whirlwinds  of  war 

Have  been  cast  o'er  this  land  like  a  simoom  afar. 

The  Red  Man  has  quailed  in  its  withering  path. 

Like  a  tall  oak  that  bends  'neath  the  Thunderer's  wrath, 
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That's  tossed  to  and  fro  'mid  the  tempest-charged  air  — 
That  totters  and  falls  'mid  the  lightning's  broad  glare! 
With  its  storm-splintered  trunk  and  its  roots  cast  aromid, 
And  its  blast-shattered  members,  it  falls  to  the  ground ! 
Thus  the  Red  Man  has  stood  'mid  the  whirlwinds  of  war, 
When  the  demon  of  Conquest  sprung  fresh  to  his  car, 
Exulting  to  find  in  this  forest-clad  land 
A  fagot-pile,  waiting  his  hell-lighted  brand ! 
Thus  majestic  he  fell,  as  majestic  lie  stood. 
Defending  his  soil  with  the  last  of  his  blood  I 

He  fell  in  the  valley, — the  mountains  shall  keep 
Their  cloud-piercing  yigils  abore  his  lone  sleep; 
He  fell  on  the  hill-top, —  the  planets  shall  view 
His  coffinless  grave  from  their  pathway  of  blue ; 
He  fell  by  the  sea, —  on  its  wood-mantled  shore  — 
His  voice  shall  be  heard  in  its  billowy  roar ; 
He  fell  by  the  streamlet, — its  gurgling  flow 
Shall  prolong  in  its  murmura  his  deal^word  of  woe  I 

But  his  race  all  extinguished,  forgotten  his  name, 
He  shall  live  not,  except  in  his  murderer  s  fame  I 
Bright  spires  now  arise  where  his  cabin  once  stood. 
And  the  fires  of  his  council  are  auenched  in  his  blood. 
His  forests  now  rear  their  proud  oranches  no  more 
To  wave  in  the  breezes  of  every  shore. 
Like  the  leaves  of  those  forests,  when  Autumn's  cold  breath 
Wrapt  their  once  verdant  beauty  in  darkness  and  death. 
So  the  Red  Man  is  destined  to  fade  and  decay, 
While  none  shed  a  tear  as  he  passes  away.  a c  lutim 

Dt  Rwfter,  N,Y.,  1853. 


SKETCHES      OF     TRAVEL     AND      CHARACTER. 

Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon^  Dec.  27,  '51 

'A  brave  old  island.  Tery  fruitful  and  fair.' 

I  HADE  a  pleasant  excursion  to-day,  with  some  of  *  ours,^  to  a  cinDamon- 
grove,  distant  about  four  miles  from  this  charming  little  village,  where 
black-eyed  maidens  and  bottle-nosed  soldiers  do  much  abound.  Our 
road  lay  along  the  sea ;  its  rollers  breaking  on  the  beach  to  the  left  of 
us,  sending  a  snowy  sheet  of  spray  nearly  to  the  wheels  of  our  bandy; 
while  on  our  right  was  a  dense  forest  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  occa- 
sionally with  the  oleander  and  the  areca.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  grove, 
Vie  met  with  a  most  hospitable  reception  from  its  obliging  proprietor. 

Mr.  V y  who,  after  waking  over  his  estate  with  us,  and  oflfering  to 

us  divers  kinds  of  luscious  fruit,  which  might  have  tempted  the  palate 
of  an  anchorite,  kindly  set  us  across  the  river  Gindurah,  which  flows 
Tvithin  a  stone's-throw  of  his  mansion,  and  showed  us  many  rare  shrubs 
and  flowers  on  its  opposite  bank.  On  our  route,  we  fell  in  with  a  Cinga- 
lese female,  who,  so  soon  as  she  laid  eyes  upon  us,  dropped  the  basket 
of  cocoa-nuts  which  she  was  carrying  on  her  head,  and  fled  toward  the 
jungle  like  a  wild  woman,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  our  com- 
panion, who  spoke  her  knguage  fluently,  that  we  were  well-disposed 
persons,  and  could  not  be  hired  to  do  her  an  injury  at  any  price.    Re- 
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crossing  the  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  handy^ 
and  shaped  a  course  for  the  chaitya^  or  temple  of  '  Groutamee  Buddha,' 
This  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  about  fifty  feet  by  thirty  at  the  base, 
and  somewhat  smaller  at  the  top.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and,  rising  to  the 
height  of  a  hundred  feet,  presents  a  somewhat  imposing  appearance. 
Near  it  are  two  smaller  buildings  in  which  are  placed  colossal  images 
of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  a  host  of  inferior  deities,  of  which  '  some  be 
like  a  cow,  some  like  a  monkey,  some  like  peacocks,  and  some  like  the 
devil,'  a  shed  covered  with  cadjans,  or  6ocoa-nut  leaves,  called  ^bcma 
madruiy  or  place  where  the  holy  book  is  read ;  and  a  dagoba,  or  pyramid 
of  stone,  beneath  which,  it  is  said,  lie  buried  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, as  a  friend  of  mine  would  say,  I  have  my  doubts.  Entering  the 
chaitya^  we  were  ushered  into  a  sort  of  chapel  of  circular  form,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  it  In  the  farther  end  of  this,  facing  the  door  of 
entrance,  sits  Gaudama,  the  last  of  the  Budhas,  with  his  legs  folded 
under  him  like  a  tailor  at  work,  or  a  Turk  on  his  divan,  and  his  hands 
resting  in  his  lap.  His  complexion  is  yellow,  cheeks  rosy,  eyes  large  and 
dark,  and  his  proboscis,  of  goodly  dimensions,  resembles  a  hawk's,  or  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's,  as  you  please ;  and,  barring  an  unpleasant '  droop- 
ing of  the  eye-lids,'  I  should  pronounce  his  godship  *  a  marvellous  proper 
man.'  ^  There  were  giants  in  those  days,'  too,  it  seems,  for  he  measures 
just  twenty-seven  feet  from  his  loins  up.  The  walls  of  the  corridor  which 
surrounds  the  chapel  are  ornamented  with  frescoes  illustrative  of  various 
Budhist  legends.  Asking  our  driver  to  explain  them,  he  answered, 
*0h,  for  m^e  pretty !'  But  as  this  reply  seemed  to  me  a  cousin-german 
of  the  ^es  coea  de  los  moros,^  of  the  Andalusians,  or  the  '  quien  Mte^  of 
the  Mexicans,  I  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  it,  and  I  looked  around  for 
some  one  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  Nor  had  I  to  wait  long.  An  old 
bonye  who  stood  near,  seeing  my  embarrassment,  stepped  forward  and 
proffered  his  services.  He  was  a  jolly-looking  fellow,  was.  this  priest. 
There  was  a  merry  twinkle  about  his  eyes  which  betrayed  a  spice  of  ftiu 
in  his  composition,  and  his  Btiggins  nose  said,  as  plainly  as  noee  can 
speak,  *  I  'm  a  devilish  sight  more  at  home  over  the  wassail-bowl  than  as 
an  ofiSciating  bonye  of  the  exacting  Budha.'  Were  I  a  Pythagorean,  I 
should  certainly  believe  his  body  to  be  animated  by  the  soul  of  that 
model  of  reliyiosos,  ihQ  stout-fisted,  strong-headed  Friar  Tuck.  Th«re 
was  an  earnestness  of  manner  about  him,  as  he  related  his  stories,  which 
was  perfectly  charming,  showing  that  he  related  them  con  amort.  One 
of  these  will  serve  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest.  I  would  call  the  reader^s 
particular  attention  to  it^  from  the  fact,  that  it  proves  conclusively,  that 
either  he  or  the  driver,  his  interpreter,  had  some  slight  acquaintance  not 
only  with  Roman  history,  but  with  the  story  of  ^  Martin  Scot  of  the  Fifth, 
and  the  coon,'  and  that  of  the  '  Duke  of  Buckingham's  head,'  which 
Shakspeare  neglected  to  write;  and  yet,  every  wnter  speaks  of  these 
people  as  utterly  ignorant  of  every  thing  beyond  their  own  country. 

'A  hard  old  sinner  was  King  Donnet ;  he  was  a  Nero  in  debaucb^jt 
and  a  Caligula  in  cruelty.  He  'kept  always  on  hand '  a  good  assortm^it 
of  wivea;  and  of  his  concubines,  who  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea^  two  were  diuly  skinned  alive  for  his  royal  diversion.    The  day 
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was  fine ;  and  the  *  Lord  of  all  Ceylon  *  reclined  on  a  silken  couch,  in 
*  the  garden  of  flowers.'  '  Bring  hither  my  singing-girls,  and  let  them 
sing  a  merry  drinking-song,  to  divert  their  Lord  the  King!'  cried  he, 
imperiously.  They  came,  these  captives  of  a  distant  land,  hut  their 
hearts  were  heavy,  and  how  amid  they  sing  f  They  laid  down  their 
tam-tams,  and,  looking  sorrowfully  into  each  other's  faces,  wept  bitterly. 
'Heyday!'  cried  old  Donnet,  in  a  pet,  'tears  in  the  garden  of  flowers? 
Off  with  their  heads !  so  much  for  the  lachrymose  maidens ! '  After  this, 
he  tiffened  upon  an  ox,  and  drank  a  barrel  of  beer,  and  then  went  forth 
unattended,  as  was  his  custom,  in  quest  of  game.  He  had  scarce  gone  a 
mile  from  his  palace,  when  an  enormous  tusker  started  up  from  the  jun- 
gle, and,  trumpeting  fearfully,  made  directly  at  him.  He  had  discharged 
two  arrows  at  the  enraged  animal,  without  effect,  when,  his  bow  break- 
ing, he  was  left  entirely  unarmed.  *  By  the  beard  of  my  father,'  cried 
the  terrified  Donnet,  turning  his  back  to  his  antagonist,  and  scampering 
off  as  fast  as  his  fat  legs  could  carry  him, '  but  this  is  not  exactly  the 
chase  I  admire.  Every  dog,  however,  has  his  day,  so  the  book  says,  and 
every  elephant  has  Ms,  too,  I  presume.' 

*  So  saying,  off  he  went,  and  the  tusker,  *  off  went  he ; '  but  alas !  it  soon 
became  evident  to  the  distressed  monarch,  that  his  burly  enemy  was  devil- 
ish good  at  a  game  of '  all-fours,'  and  that  unless  he  got  up  a  Jack,  or  some 
other  tree  shortly,  there  would  be  mourning  in  the '  palace  of  ivory.'  And 
now  the  beast  was  close  at  his  heels,  tearing  up  the  young  trees  as  became. 
'  *  I'm  a  gone  king,'  said  poor  Donnet,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder ; 
,    '  a  moment  more  and  I  shall  sleep  with  my  fathers.' 

*At  this  critical  instant,  a  lance,  cast  by  a  woman's  hand,  pierced  the 
fierce  tusker's  heart,  and,  without  a  groan,  he  fell  dead  at  the  monarch's  feet, 
'  'A  good  shot,'  cried  the  delighted  Donnet,  as,  riusing  his  eyes,  he  be- 
held the  fair  Amazon,  his  deliverer,  standing  under  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  at 
no  great  distance.  She  was  the, blue-eyed  Palayana,  widow  of  the  late 
jRaja  Rampoota,  whom  the  king  had  caused  to  be  roasted  alive  in  an 
oven  some  few  months  before,  'just  to  see,'  as  he  said,  *  how  a  raju  would 
die  I '  She  was  drawing  nigh,  holding  out  to  him  a  coroomba,  or  young 
cocoa-nut,  which  she  had  just  plucked  from  the  tree,  when,  by  the  moane- 
9ione,  which  he  wore  in  bis  nose,  she  recognized  him  as  her  sovereign, 
the  destroyer  of  her  loved  husband ;  and,  quick  as  thought,  she  turned 
from  him  and  fled  to  the  jungle,  A  miserable  man  was  King  Donnet 
that  night  He  turned  and  re-turned ;  but  the  devil  a  bit  of  slumber 
would  visit  his  pillow.  The  day  had  scarce  dawned  when  he  called  his 
adigasr,  or  prime  minister,  to  his  bed-side,  and  bade  him,  as  he  valued  his 
life,  to  bring  Palayana  to  him  ere  the  rising  of  the  sun.  One  hour  more, 
and  ahe  stood  trembling  in  his  presence,  with  her  babe  clasped  tightly  to 
her  throbbing  breast. 

*  *  Wilt  thou  many  m©  ? '  said  the  king,  in  a  low,  soft  voice. 

*  '  Thou  knowest  it  is  against  the  custom  of  the  women  of  my  cajste  to 
marry  a  second  time,'  replied  the  widow,  meekly. 

'  '  If  thou  consentest  not  within  ^"^^  minutes,  thy  nursling  shall  die ! ' 
rejoined  the  now  irritated  monarch. 

*  *  Now,  Budha,  be  merdful  to  me,'  said  the  poor  woman,  sorrowfully ; 
*  but  I  cannot  be  guilty  of  this  wickedness.' 
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'  *  Then  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  obstinacy  I ' 

*As  the  king  spake,  he  snatched  the  babe  from  her  arms,  and  catting 
its  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  dashed  it  on  the  floor.  The  widow  stood  a 
moment  with  her  eyes  turned  toward  heaven.  She  spake  not  nor  shed 
one  tear ;  then  her  heart  burst,  and  she  expired  in  the  presence  of  her 
sovereign  covered  with  blood.' 

The  remaining  figures  of  this  picture  being  of  equal  length,  and  all, 
save  one^  having  an  equal  number  of  feet,  I  recognized  it  at  once,  as  pic- 
torial poetry.  The  priest  redted  it  thus ;  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  rather, 
this  is  the  knight  of  the  whip's  version  of  it : 

'  Akd  then  were  heard  strange  voices  in  the  air,  and 
Oh,  horror  of  horrors  I  at  once  there  arose 
The  leg  of  a  Budha  with  '  shocking  bad '  toes, 
All  covered  with  blood.  Sir,  and  not  orerndean. 
The  ugliest  leg  now  that  ever  was  seen. 
And,  moreoTer,  there  was,  too,  a  hug«  head  upon  it, 
The  mouth  of  which  said  to  the  crud  King  DoHinET: 

'  Thou  monster  of  monsters !  thou  son  of  a  gun  1 
I  '11  be  shot  if  /  do  n't  put  a  stop  to  your  fun. 
By  the  leaves  of  the  ^  tree,  this  nieht  thou  shalt  be 
With  the  dewtai  of  hell,  ere  the  cIock  has  struck  three.' 
Then  he  bowed  to  the  court,  like  a  Budha  well  bred. 
Walked  thrice  round  the  room  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
Gave  two  or  three  groans,  and  a  hideous  squeal. 
And  rolled  o'er  the  floor  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel ; 
Kext  making  the  sign  of  the  Boodh  on  the  door. 
With  the  blood  from  his  heel,  disappeared  through  the  floor. 

Now,  dreadful  to  tell.  Sir,  that  veiy  same  night 

King  DoNNBT  he  died  in  a  terrible  fright  ^ 

And  the  picture  next  shows  him  fast  chained  in  Grek&nna, 

With  nothing  to  feed  on,  save  nauseous  senna, 

And  a  small  taste  of  treacle  mixed  in  a  cup, 

While  two  devils,  with  pitch-forks,  are  Btirring  him  tip. 

And  snug,  Sir,  in  heaven  this  picture  too  shows 

That  very  same  leg  with  the  sAocHim  bad  toes, 

And  the  fiur  Palayaka  decked  out  for  a  ball. 

With  the  Biya  Bampoota,  the  baby  and  all  I ' 

MORAL      BY      THE      DBIVBR. 

*  And  now.  m j  dear  Christian,  a  word  in  jour  ear : 
Be  sure  that  you  ever  hold  Budhas  in  fear  ; 
And  if  you  would  profit  by  King  Donnbt's  fall, 
Do  n't  never  touch  teomen  nor  belies  <UaU/* 


Point  de  GeUle^  Ceylon,  January  1#(,  *5S. 
'  Now  for  my  part>'  said  Sancho,  '  I  verily  believe  there  may  be  some  good  people 
even  in  hell  itself.' 

Before  six  yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Stockton  and  myself  were  on  the 
road  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.'s  place,  said  to  be  the  highest  land  within  ten 
miles  of  Qalle.  The  air  at  this  early  hour  was  refreshingly  oool,  owing 
to  the  copious  showers  of  the  preceding  nighty  the  birds  were  flitting 
merrily  to  and  fro  in  the  neighboring  forests;  and  our  little  pony — *a 
rum  one  to  look  at,  but  a  great  one  to  go ' — appeared  to  be  in  aa  high 
spirits  as  ourselves,  and  carried  us  over  the  ground  at  a  slapping  pace, 
soon  setting  us  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  is  perched  the  Doc- 
tor's hungaiow.  The  ascent  to  this  we  found  no  easy  matter ;  but  when 
we  had  reached  the  small  patch  of  table-land  immediately  in  front  of  it^ 
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a  Boene  bant  upon  our  view  which  amply  repaid  U8  for  our  previous  toil. 
To  the  south  was  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  limpid  waters  unbroken,  save  by 
two  distant  barks,  whose  sails  were  gently  sleeping  in  the  morning  breeze ; 
to  the  north-east  lay  the  Nuweira  Ellia  plains,  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation ;  to  the  east  rose  a  hiU  of  conical  shape ;  and  to  the  right  of 
this  shot  up,  almost  perpendicularly,  a  lofty  mountain,  whose  aspiring 
sunmiit  was  lost  amid  the  clouds.    This  last  is  more  than  seven  thousand 
feet  high,  and  is  called  by  the  Mahommedans,  *Adam*s  Peak,'  the  father 
of  the  human  family,  when  driven  out  of  Paradise,  having  fallen,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  their  legends,  with  one  foot  at  Mecca  and  the  other  here, 
where  it  has  left  its  impress ;  but  the  Budhist,  when  he  approaches  this 
sacred  mount,  averts  his  eyes,  and  inclining  himself  reverently,  with  his 
forehead  touching  the  earth,  deposits  upon  it  his  humble  offering  of  fruits 
and  flowers — for  the  spot  where  a  Budha  has  trodden  is  holy  ground  to 
him.     Gladly  would  I  have  devoted  a  day  to  gazing  upon  the  lovely 
scenery  which  surrounded  us,  but  the  bright  sun  now  began  to  admonish 
us  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  shelter  from  his  rays ;  so  descending  the 
hill  we  gave  the  reins  to  the  pony,  and  were  in  town  in  a  jify.    After 
breakfast  I  sallied  from  '  mine  inn,'  and  betook  myself  to  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Mohammodese  canal,  to  see  two  carrier-pigeons  dispatched  to 
Colombo,  with  the  latest  news  from  England ;  after  which  I  returned  to 
town  and  commenced  sauntering  idly  about  the  streets.     I  had  not  gone 
far  when  I  fell  in  with  a  number  of  Terpsichore's  Indian  disciples,  whose 
performance  certainly  exceeded  every  thing  in  her  line  which  I  had  pre- 
viously seen  or  read  of.    They  were  seven  in  all.    Four  boys,  in  loose 
white  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  red  caps  and  sashes,  whose  disparity  of 
size  would  have  afforded  unlimited  satisfaction  to  that  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  strong  contrasts,  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies ;  two  women  dressed  in  the 
most  fantastic  costume  imaginable,  with  head-dresses  of  gutta-percha 
snakes,  curiously  interwoven ;  and  lastly,  a  small,  thin-visaged,  hump- 
backed man,  rigged  in  the  peculiar  style  in  which  His  Satanic  Majesty 
is  supposed  to  array  himself  on  festive  occasions,  with  frightfully  long 
beard,  awfully  projecting  teeth,  and  a  hat  of  goodly  dimensions,  formed 
of  dragons'  heads,  and  ornamented  with  toads,  lizards,  and  scorpions. 
The  youngsters  were  formed  in  square,  and  danced,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  left  leg,  while  the  women  pirouetted  in  a  circle  around  them ;  but 
Master  Hunchback,  the  while,  stalked  moodily  to  and  fro,  it  being  evi- 
dently his  duty  to  keep  the  crowd  at  bay,  so  that  the  dancers  might  have 
a  fair  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  heels.    He  occasionally  beguiled 
his  arduous  labors,  however,  by  turning  a  half-dozen  somersets  in  the  air 
and  alighting  on  his  head,  to  the  nos  mall  gratification  of  the  natives; 
nor  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  him  for  twice  transforming  him- 
self into  the  shape  of  a  dog,  and  growling  and  showing  his  teeth  to  those 
refractory  persons  who  refused  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.    Thf* 
next  objects  that  demanded  my  attention  were  two  Budhist  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  some  celebrated  shrine  near  Eandy.    Their  vestments  were 
of  yellow  cloth,  their  faces  stained  with  a  mixture  of  chunam  and  yellow 
ochre,  and  they  were  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  while  four  others 
held  over  their  heads  a  silken  canopy.    The  elder  of  the  pilgrims  had 
the  skin  of  some  small  animal  drawn  tight  across  his  upper  lip  and  chin. 
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This  was  designed  to  represent  beard,  and,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  it  was 
quite  Julian  in  its  populousness.    The  younger  had  a  number  of  broken- 
bladed  knivies  closely  fastened  to  his  forehead  and  temples  with  glue  or 
some  other  cement  resembling  it    The  flesh  around  these  knives  being 
dyed  red  gave  them,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  being  driven  nearly 
to  the  hilt  in  the  flesh,  and  gave  rise  to  many  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  horror  from  the  simple-hearted  Cingalese.    Next  came  a  magician 
swallowing  swords,  and  vomiting  forth  fire  and  flames,  and  then  a  sing- 
ing, or  rather  howling  woman,  before  whose  music,  *  more  melodious  than 
the  spheres,'  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  nor  thought  myself  safe  until  I  had 
intrenched  myself  behind  a  well-supplied  table  at  die  Victoria  hotel,  and 
fortified  the  *  inner  man '  with  a  goodly  portion  of  that  kind  of  valor  of 
which  Neale  makes  mention  on  a  certain  page  of  his  life  of  Slider  Down- 
hill.   Toward  evening  I  hired  a  guide,  and  bent  my  steps  toward* the 
temple  of  Parama  Muda,  to  call  on  a  priest  who  had  visited  our  ship  the 
preceding  day,  and  made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  us  all.     He 
is  of  the  Siamese  sect  of  Budhists,  being  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
high-priest  of  Slam,  and  is  well  spoken  of  here  as  a  man  of  much  intelli- 
gence and  some  erudition.     I  found  him  in  a  small  chamber  of  tbejpon- 
eella^  a  priest's  house,  which  serves  him,  so  he  informed  me,  as  a  study. 
He  was  seated  before  a  sihall  ebony  table,  diligently  perusing  one  of  his 
sacred  books ;  but  the  instant  the  sound  of  my  foot-steps  fell  upon  bis 
ear,  he  rose,  and,  extending  his  hand  to  me,  with  a  winning  smile  bade 
me  welcome  to  his  humble  mansion.     After  I  had  partaken  of  the  usual 
refreshment,  cocoa-nut  water,  he  proceeded  to  display  his  curiosities  for 
my  inspection.    These  consisted  of  several  handsomely-illuminated  copies 
of  the  writings  of  Budha,  bound  in  velvet,  and  covered  with  a  silken 
cloth,  elaborately-embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  a  huge  gilt  um- 
brella, and  a  leaf  of  the  identical  Bo  gaha  under  which  the  last  Budha 
came  into  existence.    All  are  presents  from  the  king  of  Siam ;  and  this 
last,  he  assured  me  very  gravely,  is  of  immense  value,  it  being  the  only 
leaf  (save  one  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor  of  China)  which  has  been 
preserved  from  ^  the  sacred  tree.'    He  also  showed  me  a  painting  of 
Budha's  foot,  as  carved  on  a  rock  in  the  Nerbudda  river.    This  represents 
it  of  the  full  size.    It  is  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  and  decidedly  chubby.     We  now  entered  the  ekaitya^  where  were 
tliree  statues  of  Gaudama.    Two  of  these  he  pointed  out  to  me  as  some- 
what remarkable,  the  one  being  of  Hindoostani  workmanship,  and  over 
two  thousand  yean  old ;  the  other  of  Aracan  manufacture,  inlaid  with 
talc  and  glass.    The  decorations  on  the  walls  of  this  temple  were  similai 
to  those  I  had  seen  in  that  of '  Ooutamee  Boodha ;'  but  it  differs  from  all 
the  others  I  have  seen  in  the  island  in  this  respect,  that  not  a  single  image 
of  a  Brahmin  deity  had  place  there.     Observing  this,  and  wishing  to  say 
something  complimentary  to  my  kind  entertainer,  I  remarked : 

*  I  see  you  preserve  your  religion  pure ;  undefiled  by  the  superstitions 
of  the  Brahmins.' 

The  remark  seemed  to  find  a  responsive  chord  in  his  heart,  for  he  im- 
mediately broke  forth  into  loud  lamentations  over  the  fallen  state  of 
Boodhism  in  Ceylon,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  Malay  kings  who  held 
rule  over  the  island  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  saying  that  they  had 
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ingrafled  upon  the  pure  religion  of  Budha  all  the  vulgar  errors  of  the 
Brahmins.  He  now  presented  me  with  two  small  gilt  imi^es  of  Gau- 
dama,  and  a  copy  of  his  sacred  book,  written  in  Pali^  a  dialect  of  the 
Sanscrit,  and  then  led  the  way  to  the  veJiase,  or  monastery,  where  I  saw 
a  troop  of  idiotic,  lazy  priests  in  yellow  vestments ;  after  which  we  returned 
to  his pansella^Yfhere  we  held  a  long  conversation  on  various  topics.  He 
narrated  to  me  many  interesting  incidents  connected  with  his  travels  in 
India  and  the  Burmese  Empire,  where  he  had  passed  some  ten  years  of 
his  life,  and  questioned  me  very  closely  in  turn  about  Europe  and  the 
United  States;  and  when  I  had  given  him  a  brief  account  of  our  govern- 
ment and  institutions,  he  remarked,  forgetful,  apparently,  of  what  he  had 
previously  said  about  the  Brahmins :  '  That  must  be  a  good  country  where 
men  make  their  own  laws,  and  all  are  permitted  to  worship  as  they  please.^ 
Th*en,  after  giving  me  a  detailed  account  of  his  belief^  he  read  for  me  from 
one  of  his  holy  books  in  a  manner  so  precisely  resembling  the  chanting 
of  the  monks  of  Italy  and  Spain,  that  I  no  longer  wondered  that  the 
less  enlightened  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  induced  to  believe, 
^  from  the  celibacy  of  the  Boodhist  priests  and  their  other  observances  so 
closely  allied  to  Catholidsm,  that  the  two  reli^ons  were  '  one  and  the 
same.'  In  fact,  this  worthy  father  in  dress  resembled  the  Frandscan  order 
of  friars,  and  in  personal  appearance  he  was  not  unlike  a  Spanish  cardi- 
nal whom  I  saw  at  Portici  not  quite  two  years  ago  in  attendance  upon 
the  Pope,  save  that  the  face  of  the  bonye  was  less  expressive  of  pride  and 
ambition  than  the  OardiaalX  ftnd,  setting  aside  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  the  faith  of  the  Budhist  dinered  not  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic.  His  heaven  was  not  the  nirwana,  or  happy  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness of  which  I  had  read,  but  in  every  respect  such  as  the  Chris- 
tians describe  it  And  so  with  his  hell ;  while  his  belief  that  the  souls 
of  those  who  had  neither  merited  the  joys  of  heaven,  nor  yet  incurred 
the  penalties  of  hell  were  condemned  after  death  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of 
those  animals  whom  they  had  most  resembled  in  this  life,  savored  to  me 
strongly  of  a  tranemigratory  purgatory.  The  sun  had  long  since  set 
*vhen  I  took  my  leave  and  started  homeward ;  and  I  was  just  about  com- 
mencing my  descent  from  the  elevation  on  which  the  ehmtya  and  vehaee 
are  built,  when,  looking  back,  I  saw  the  ffood  padre  coming  after  me. 
When  he  drew  near,  he  stretched  out  his  nand  and  gave  me  a  piece  of 
net- work,  somewhat  like  a  girl's  sampler,  in  which  was  worked  the  figure 
of  an  animal- resembling  2k  guana. 

^  Take  this,  young  man,'  said  he ;  Mt  is  the  only  treasure  I  have  to 
bestow  on  thee.  Some  years  ago,  the  cholera  raged  fearfully  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Siam.  The  dewtas  were  displeased  with  man  ;  and,  to 
appease  their  wrath,  it  became  necessary  to  hang  the  image  of  this  ani- 
mal, which  is  sacred  to  them,  throughout  the  land.  This,  which  was 
suspended  before  the  outer  gate  of  the  principal  temple  of  Bankok,  was 
sent  to  mei  by  the  high  priest  in  commemoration  of  the  event  Keep  it 
carefully,  my  son,  for  thou  hast  a  weary  pilgrimage  before  thee,  and  it 
will  preserve  thee  from  harm ;  and  it  may  serve,  too,  to  bring  sometimes 
to  mind  the  remembrance  of  a  feeble  old  man  who,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
closet,  will  oft  times  think  of  thee.'    Then,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  head, 

*May  Budha  be  merciful  to  thee! '  said  he,  and  departed. 
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I  must  confess  that  this  simple  act  of  kindness  made  a  great  impression 
upon  me.  I  can  see  the  kind  old  man.  now  as  be  stood  on  the  brow  of 
that  hill,  with  his  fine  eyes  turned  toward  heaven,  and  gave  me  his  part- 
ing benediction.  With  a  mind  enlarged  by  travel,  and  matured  by  study 
and  reflection,  he  had  all  the  meekness  and  simplicity  of  a  little  child. 
And  Thou,  God,  wilt  not  forsake  him,  for  Thou  knowest  that  the  heart 
of  the  despised  Budhist  may  be  as  pure  as  that  which  beats  beneath  the 
flowing  robe  of  an  Episcopal  bishop,  or  the  strait-laced  garment  of  the 
Methodist  divine. 

As  I  walked  on  at  a  slow  pace  toward  the  town,  I  would  fain  have 
been  left  to  my  reflections ;  but  this  formed  no  part  of  my  guide's  inten- 
tion. The  moon  had  risen  and  threw  a  flood  of  silver-light  across  our 
path,  and,  unluckily  for  me,  the  fellow's  spirits  had  risen  with  it,  and  he 
was  determined  to  have  a  chat  with  me,  nolens  volens ;  so  I  resigned 
myself  to  my  fate. 

*  A  good  omen,'  said  he,  as  we  met  a  water-cart ;  and  then  he  enter- 
tained me  with  a  long  list  of  bad  and  good  omens ;  and  when  I  laughed 
at  his  folly,  he  said :    '  Master  laugh,  but  it  certain  true  what  my  say.' 

Happening  just  then  to  espy  a  cocoa-nut  tree  bound  with  several  red 
and  blue  cords,  I  approached  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  it,  when,  quick  as 
thought,  my  garrulous  friend  exclaimed : 

*  ^at  devil-tree  I  don't  toudi  it.  Master,  lest  the  fate  of  Toohan  should 
befal  you.' 

'And  what  was  that  t' 

The  story  which  he  told  to  me  in  reply  would  be  worth  relating  could 
I  give  his  exact  words.  Its  purport  was  as  follows :  A  century  ago,  there 
lived  in  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon,  a  man  named  Toohan,  a  worthless 
varlet  who  feared  not  God  nor  man.  One  day,  being  at  work  in  the 
woods,  and  feeling  thirsty,  he  determined  to  pluck  a  cocoa-nut  from  a 
devil-tree,  let  what  would  come  of  it  His  wife  Fatima  warned  him  of 
the  consequences  of  this  rash  act,  saying, '  Thou  knowest  it  is  forbidden 
to  those  not  belonging  to  the  priesthood  to  eat  thereof.'  But  *  a  wilful 
man  must  have  his  way ; '  so  Toohan  ate  of  the  tree,  and  straightway 
was  transformed  into  a  loathsome  reptile,  half-lizard,  half-snake.  Fatima 
fled  from  him  and  took  refuge  in  a  cave  near  Adam's  Peak,  where  she 
devoted  her  whole  life  to  prayer  and  supplication  on  her  husband's  behalf. 
At  length,  Budha,  moved  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  commanded  the 
dewias,  or  evil  spirits,  to  restore  Toohan  to  his  original  shape.  This  was 
done,  but  by  the  malice  of  the  head-demon  he  was  deprived  of  his  senses, 
and  like  the  madman  of  Cordoba  who,  after  the  beating  he  received  from 
the  yard-stick  of  the  cap-maker,  thought  every  dog  he  fell  in  with  a 
hound,  so  mad  Toohan  believed  every  article  of  food  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  devil-tree ;  and  '  no,'  he  would  say,  *  I  cannot  eat  this ;  it  is 
only  lawful  for  the  priests  to  eat  thereof.'  So,  of  course,  he  soon  died 
of  Lunger.  And  the  natives  cross  themselves  as  they  pass  poorToohan's 
grave,  and  pray  to  Budha  to  preserve  them  from  a  similar  destiny.  That 
night  when  I  parted  from  my  guide  I  bestowed  upon  him  a  small  grati- 
fication over  and  above  his  ordinary  hire. 

*It  is,'  said  I,  *  for  your  story.' 

'Ah,  Master,'  he  replied,  gnnning,  and  showing  his  teeth  from  ear  to 
ear ;  '  water-cart  very  good  omen  for  poor  Cingalee  I '  ?  a  p. 
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T  H  K      ASSAULT      UPON      C  U  N  T  P.  E  R  A  3  . 

'Abm  !  arm !  ye  Romans,  young  and  old ! 

Strike  yaliantly  for  home ! ' 
The  Totce  pealed  from  the  Senate  porob, 
For  Gothic  catapult  and  torch 

Thundered  and  blazed  at  Rome. 

Then  not  alone  the  legions  rushed 

On  Qothic  spear  and  shield. 
But  Senators  with  myrtle  crowned, 
And  youths  whose  locks  the  fillet  bound, 

Made  haste  to  take  the  field. 

So  in  the  Aztec  capital 

A  Toioe  in  thunder  cried, 
When  on  the  fertile  table-land. 
Hungry  for  blood,  the  Northern  band 

Poured  its  resistless  tide. 

Then  up  rose  young  and  old  in  haste 

To  stay  the  war's  dark  flood ; 
Then  issuing  from  the  city  wall, 
The  gallant '  Quardia  NacionaV* 

Swept  to  the  field  of  blood. 
• 

Ay,  there  were  none  within  the  gates 

Who  answered  not  that  cry ; 
Then  marts  were  closed  in  holy  zeal; 
Bell  tolled  to  bell  with  stirring  peal. 

And  men  went  forth  to  die. 

They  reached  a  wild  and  beetling  spot, 

Where  inner  force  has  hurled 
Strange  rocks  with  devilish  tracery  wreathed, 
Long  since,  when  this  fair  valley  seethed. 

The  cauldron  of  a  world. 

And  here  they  stood  impregnable 

And  confident  that  day. 
While,  stretching  far  as  eye  could  scan. 
Came  horse  on  horse,  and  man  on  man, 

To  hold  the  foe  at  bay. 

Like  hunters  who  the  lion  seek 
And  reach  his  tangled  den, 

*  The  National  Guard,  who  fought  more  bravely  than  any  Mexican  troops  during  the  cam- 
pai^t  was  composed  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Mexico,  and  organized  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  tbe  city. 
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Where  darkness  dwells  with  frightful  moan. 
And  bones  and  blood  around  are  strown — 
The  bones  and  blood  of  men : 

So  on  the  pedregal's  stem  brow, 

With  doabtful  front  we  lay; 
Between  were  cragged  rocks  and  rifts, 
And  oozing  streams  and  slippery  drifts, 

A  labyrmthian  way. 

We  crossed  it  at  the  dead  of  night, 

'Mid  gloom  and  falling  rain, 
While  now  and  then  across  our  path 
The  roarinff  ^ns*  illumined  wrath 

Came  lighting  up  the  plain. 

Ah !  many  a  heart  was  sad  that  night, 

And  many  a  soldier  sighed, 
For  never  in  such  evil  case 
Had  men  met  Danger  face  to  face 

With  Qrim  Death  at  his  side. 

T  was  dark  without  and  dark  within ; 

Our  fortune's  hope  was  eone ; 
When  rose  the  Cjbab  of  that  field. 
One  bom  to  conquer,  not  to  yield ; 

He  came,  he  saw,  he  won!  * 

The  rain  has  ceased;  the  early  clouds 

Rise  from  the  mountains  dun ; 
Slow,  brightening  from  the  eastern  vale, 
Broad  streaks  of  white  and  gold  impale 

The  pathway  of  the  sun. 

And  silentlj  we  gain  their  rear  ^ 

In  the  dim  mom  like  a  ghost ; 
Our  '  hope '  is  organized,  and  flies, 
While  yet  no  sound  is  heard  to  rise 

From  either  watching  host. 

One  moment!    Like  ten  thousand  drums 

The  musketrv  rolls  out ; 
While  like  the  bass-drum's  booming  knellsi 
The  cannons'  diapason  swells^ 

With  many  a  mingled  shout. 

A  gallant  storm ;  a  thousand  shouts  I 

And  lo  I  the  foes  fly  fast ; 
In  maddest  haste,  in  wild  alarms, 
They  break  their  ranks,  they  leave  their  arms, 

Like  chaff  before  the  blast 

Ah !  goodly  prisoners  and  spoil 

Were  heaped  in  precious  store ; 
Statesmen  and  Presidents  were  there, 
And  gallant  dead  with  raven  hair, 

Lay  weltering  in  their  gore. 

*  Gewbral  PsRsiFOR  Smith,  by  the  absenoe  of  ranking-officers,  (hl\  io  commaod,  and  npon 
him  deroWed  all  the  responsibility,  as  to  him  belongs  the  £ory,  of  this  entire  action. 
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Bat  let  me  tell  you  more  than  all 

What  made  our  pulses  bound : 
There,  shining  in  that  early  light, 
As  once  at  Buena  Vista's  nght, 

Our  captured  guns  were  found.* 

Then,  soldiers  bronzed  and  grimly-faced, 

Gave  strange  emotion  flow, 
And  tears  of  joy  fell  thick  and  fast. 
To  greet  these  long-lost  friends  at  last. 

And  turn  them  on  the  foe. 

Sound,  trumpet!  for  the  victors!  loy  and  gladness 
Do  well  become  the  valiant  and  the  brave. 

Wail,  trumpet!  for  the  dying!  tears  and  sadness 
Fall  nobly  on  the  Christian  soldier'sf  grave. 


OUR        OLD        CHURCH. 

A    SKETCH    FROM    AN    ACrrALlTT. 


sr  o.  o.  TtUBZKXPca.  oskt 


In  my  memory,  looking  back  through  many  years,  our  old  church 
stands  out  in  as  definite  relief  as  yonder  maple,  now  beginning  to 
drop  its  leaves,  does  against  this  pale  autumnal  sky. 

It  is  the  most  prominent  object  in  my  boyish  remembrance.  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  so.  I  thought  it  then  the  noblest  and  most  wonderful 
piece  of  architecture  that  the  world  could  show.  I  think  so  now.  Since 
those  days  of  simplicity,  I  have  been  permitted  to  doze  under  the  influ- 
ence of  faultless  moral  homilies  in  many  churches  of  modem  ease  and 
luxury  —  bravely-upholstered,  cheerfull}[-fumished  palaces  of  religion, 
places  of  ^fashionable  resort;*  I  have  stood  on  the  tessellated  floors  of 
grey  piles,  which  counted  their  age  by  centuries,  when  the  blare  of  the 
tumultuous  organ  rolled  its  heavy  echoes  through  the  groined  arches, 
and  the  clear  sunlight,  streaming  through  the  storied  windows,  glorified 
the  translucent  pictures  of  ancient  saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  swelling 
jubilate  of  the  choir, mingled  itself  somehow  with  the  tombs  of  knights 
around  me,  with  the  translucent  pictures ;  and  the  sense  of  ages  crowd- 
ing upon  me,  until  my  soul  was  lifted  up  to  visions  of  long-departed 
kin^  and  churchmen,  of  early  days  of  toil,  agony,  and  triumph,  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  of  ineffable  glory  ;  yet  from  all  these  I  have  turned  joyfully 
to  the  memory  of  that  rude  edifice,  where  first  I  listened  to  a  public 

*  Two  six-pounders,  iwhich  after  a  brave  struggle  had  been  lost  to  the  Mexicans  by  Lieutenant 
0'fiBU2f  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  at  Buena- Vista,  were  re-taken  at  Contreras  by  a  company  of  the 
same  regiment. 

f  Captai?!  CH4RLK3  Hanbon  Tell  at  Contreras.  In  announcing  it  In  despatches,  General 
Scott  says :  '  Us  was  not  more  distinguished  for  gallantry,  than  for  modesty,  morals,  and  piety.  > 
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prayer,  and  for  the  first  time  wondered  at  the  stateliness  of  Old  Hundred. 
Since  then,  a  confusion  of  sights  and  appearances  has  gathered  about  my 
wanderings ;  statelier  shrines,  fairer  sanctuaries,  and  more  imposing  cere- 
moni^,  but  my  heart  is  true  to  that  I  say  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so.  I 
hold  it  of  no  small  importance  that  the  boy,  as  'he  launches  into  the 
turmoil  of  life,  with  all  its  selfishness  and  beguiling  heresy,  can  turn  his 
eye  then,  and  ever  after,  back  to  that  old  land-mark  in  the  fair,  or  per- 
haps cloudy  field  of  his  memory  ;  and,  amid  all  the  doubt,  and  tempta- 
tion, and  bitterness  of  life,  his  eye  can  meet  one  stable  and  fixed  object, 
a  type  of  the  simple  faith  of  his  fathers.  It  is  second  only  to  that  other 
sanctuary  — home.  Indeed,  I  little  envy  the  boy  or  man,  whose  heart  is 
not  bound  by  threads  that  will  now  and  then  draw  him  back  to  either  of 
these. 

Do  not  think,  0  reader,  too  readily  snuffing  in  the  air  some  '  wind  of 
doctrine,'  that,  mounted  in  the  old  pulpit,  and  protected  and  over-shaded 
by  the  sounding-board,  I  am  inveigling  you  into  any  manner  of  preach- 
ing. I  am  not  partial  to  lay  sermons ;  and  mine,  I  fear,  would  lack  two 
essentials  to  an  effective  discourse  —  piety  and  an  audience ! 

You  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  seen  any  of  those  puritanic 
*  meeting-houses  *  that  were  once  so  frequent  all  over  the  New-England 
States,  and  but  few  of  which  remain,  will  know  at  once  what  my  church 
was.  I  say  my  church,  because  the  venerable  building  was  long  since 
sold  by  its  ambitious  proprietors,  and  pulled  down,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  I  am  the  only  capitalist  who  cares  to  make  any  investment  in,  or  that 
there  is  any  one  who  will  dispute  my  title  to,  its  memory. 

It  was  a  very  large,  square  structure,  with  perhaps  no  more  pretension 
to  architectural  merit  than  an  ample  barn,  only  that  it  was  surmounted 
and  renowned  by  a  most  wonderful  steeple  and  spire.  Two  huge  folding- 
doors  (without  the  preface  of  a  vestibule,)  open^  directly  into  the  main 
aisle,  which  led  straight  to  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  was  elevated  to  nearly 
a  level  with  the  deep  galleries,  that  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  building, 
and  it  had,  in  my  eyes,  all  the  sanctity  of  the  *  holy  of  holies.'  No 
place  has  seemed  so  sacred  to  me  since.  No  temptation  could  have 
induced  me  to  enter  it;  I  think  I  would  sooner  have  gone  past  the  grave- 

f  round  alone  in  the  night  It  rose  in  a  solid  body  from  the  fioor,  and 
ad  no  exterior  stair-case.  Over-awed  by  its  sounding-board,  there  it 
stood  like  an  impregnable  castle,  against  which  ihe  artillery  of  this  world 
might  brawl  in  vain.  Two  doors  from  below  opened  into  it ;  one,  I  was 
informed,  led  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  sacred  seat  itself;  and  the  other, 
into  a  closet  of  incomprehensible  darkness,  where  such  boys  as  grew 
unruly  on  the  Lord's  day,  were  confined.  If  the  se4t  of  the  desk  sym- 
bolized to  me  the  summit  of  holiness,  this  closet  had  all  the  terrors  of 
thut  place  of  '  outer  darkness.'  In  the  fashionable  pulpits  of  these  days, 
I  think,  one  will  not  often  be  reminded  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
terror. 

Upon  one  week-day,  I  remember  to  have  ventured  into  the  church 
with  a  boy  older  than  myself.  I  know  how  I  trembled  at  my  presump- 
tion, and  how  my  affright  rose  to  little  short  of  terror,  when  the  audacious 
boy  opened  the  pulpit  door,  and  went  a  little  way  up  the  stair-case. 
How  thankful  I  was  for  his  escape ;  and  we  both  scampered  out  of  the 
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church,  waking  the  slumbering  echoes  with  our  hurrying  feet;  nor  did 
we  feel  quite  assured  of  our  safety,  until  we  had  slammed  the  massive 
door  behind  us,  with  a  jar  that  seemed  to  arouse  great  solemn  echoes 
which  we  could  hear  roaming  about  among  the  deserted  pews. 

After  the  fashion  of  all  the  churches  of  that  period,  the  pews  were 
square,  with  a  single  row  of  seats  about  the  sides,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  family  sat  facing  each  other;  and  the  head  of  the  household 
could  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  younger  branches,  who  were  somewhat 
disposed  to  let  their  attention  wander  to  their  young  neighbors,  who  were 
penned  in  in  like  maniler.  The  seats  were  furnished  with  hinges,  and 
were  always  turned  back  when  we  stood  up  to  prayer,  so  that  I  thought 
it  fine  fun,  and  a  sort  of  relief  to  the  monotony,  when  they  came  clatter- 
ing down,  in  a  sort  of  chorus  to  the  amen  of  the  preacher. 

As  the  pulpit  was  so  much  elevated,  and  the  galleries  projected  so  far 
over  the  pews,  those  in  the  remote  ones  could  hardly  see  their  preacher ; 
yet  this  was  of  little  moment,  as  people  went  to  divine  worship  in  those 
days,  rather  to  hear  than  to  see ;  and  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  preacher 
was  well  fitted  to  give  any  one  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  pretty  good 
idea'  of  sound,  if  they  had  not  the  quality  of  deafness  remarkably 
developed. 

Of  the  choir  that  played  so  brave  a  part  in  the  Sabbath's  service,  I 
now  remember  little,  except  that  their  tunes  were  very  orthodox,  and 
were  sung  very  loud.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  loudness  was  then,  and 
always  had  been,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  music  that  rose  from 
behind  the  red  curtains  of  that  old  gallery.  I  find  in  the  early  records  of 
the  church,  that  my  great-grandfather  was  fined  five  Yankee  shillings  for 
singing  too  loud  a  tenor  1  Yet  it  seems  this  attempt  to  convert  his  notes 
into  hard  currency  did  not  abate  his  enthusiasm  a  jot,  as  the  record  far- 
ther shows  that  he  was  removed  from  the  choir  altogether,  ^  in  that  he 
niaketh  so  great  a  noise  with  his  mouth,  which  befitteth  rather  the  brawl* 
ing  of  sinful  convocations  than  the  House  of  the  Lord  1 ' 

The  building,  as  I  have  said,  was  large  and  somewhat  rude,  yet  its 
timbers  were  sdl  of  massive  proportions,  and  of  sufficient  substance  to 
build  at  least  three  modern  edifices.  It  was  of  durable  and  permanent 
construction,  built  to  stand  for  ever,  not  unlike  the  plain,  strong  faith  and 
doctrines  of  its  builders.  I  may  be  wrong  —  I  generally  am  in  such 
matters — yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  airy  and  unsubstantial  fabrics 
of  these  days  are  also  emblematical  of  the  religious  notions  of  their 
builders ;  that  they  are  liable  to  the  remodelling  of  every  fancy,  or  even 
to  be  blown  to  the  ground  by  a  strong  wind. 

But  the  tall  spire :  ah,  that  was  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  to  me ; 
rather,  it  was  the  one  wonder,  for  I  was  then  in  peaceful  ignorance  that 
any  other  part  of  the  earth  had  ever  set  up  a  claim  to  any.  It  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  fish ;  a  most  miraculous  piece  of  carving.  I  do  n't  know 
but  it  is  heresy  for  me  to  say  it,  but  I  think  a  fish  might  much  more 
appropriately  be  set  to  tell  the  direction  of  the  marine  currents,  than 
of  those  in  the  air ;  yet,  for  all  this,  I  hold  myself  ready  to  defend  the 
use  of  this  symbol  by  our  forefathers,  (who  were  much  addicted  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  I  am  told,)  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
*  flaunting  rooster,'  which  has  so  frequently  been  set  upon  spires  as  a 
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triamphant  proclamation  of  the  superiority  of  that  church  over  all 
Deighboring  sects  and  religions  whatsoever.    . 

I  think  a  very  pretty  moral  might  be  drawn  from  the  somewhat 
modern  practice  of  affixing  weather-cocks  to  our  church-spires.  It  used 
to  be  thought  sufficient  that  the  spire  should  point  heavenward,  adorned 
only  by  a  plain  ball,  or  a  simple  cross — an  emblem  of  our  faith,  which 
I  hope  the  ^  rooster '  is  not,  nor  the  fish  neither,  for  that  matter.  But 
our  forefathers  were  practical  men.  They  could  not  ^  affi>rd '  to  rear  the 
spire  only  as  a  beautiful  object  in  the  landscape.  The  church  must  ren- 
der itself  useful  on  other  days,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath.  The  spire  should 
not  stand  idle.  At  least,  it  could  *  tell  which  way  the  wind  was.'  It  is 
an  idea  every  way  worthy  of  the  sharp  business  aspect  of  the  time. 
I  confess,  however,  it  is  well  it  should  be  so ;  for  the  same  large  class  of 
men  who  would  be  seldom  led  to  the  Bible,  did  it  not  have  about  it  pro- 
perties grateful  to  a  razor,  would  as  seldom  look  at  a  church,  could  Uiey 
not  steal  from  it  the  secret  of  the  weather.  The  effect  is,  that  our  reli- 
gion, or  the  place  where  we  keep  it,  is  looked  up  to.    But  I  wander. 

It  was  a  foolish  £uicy  of  mine  —  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth  —  that, 
whether  it  was  fixed  by  rust,  or  by  association,  or  by  a  prevailing  wind 
toward  that  quarter,  the  fish  in  question  always  pointed  toward  Gape 
Cod.  Yet  the  greatest  marvel  to  me  was  to  understand  how  the  fish  got 
there.  And  it  was  not  until  years  after,  that  I  met  a  passage  in  a  heathen 
poet  which  seemed  to  afford  some  clue  to  the  riddle.  He  is  singing  of 
the  great  flood  in  the  age  of  Deucalion  and  F^rrha : 

*  Om NB  quam  Proteus  pecos  egit  altos 
Yifloere  montes, 
Piscium  et  summa  genua  bsait  ulmo.' 

It  must  have  been  in  some  more  recent  freshet,  that  the  race  of  fishes  not 
only  lodged  in  the  branches  of  the  loftiest  elms,  but  also  impaled  them- 
selves upon  so  many  church-spires.  If  any  think  this  is  a  vein  of  trifling 
ill-assorting  with  the  gravity  of  the  theme,  I  b^  to  assure  them,  that  I 
intend  it  not  as  such ;  and  that  I  am  as  ready  as  any  one  to  exclaim,  in 
strains  of  real  eloquence,  *  Venerable  fish  1  you  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation ! ' 

I  am  convinced,  if  I  neglected  to  mention  him,  I  should  do  injustice 
to  the  memory  of  a  character  who  filled  a  scarcely  less  prominent  place 
in  my  boyish  world  than  the  minister  himself,  and  who  certainly  v^as 
regarded  with  no  less  awe :  I  refer  to  the  TrrniNG-MAN.  He  was  the 
public  conserver  of  order  and  decorum  on  the  Sabbath.  Our  tithing- 
man  was  of  burly,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  giant  frame,  with  cruel  counte- 
nance, and  a  great  shock  of  bushy  hair.  He  carried  in  his  hand,  as  a 
sort  of  baton  of  office,  a  staff  or  pole,  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  length.* 
During  the  service,  he  usually  sat  in  the  gallery,  with  his  sharp  eyes 
always  on  the  alert  for  offenders ;  and  woe  be  to  the  boy  who  indulged 
in  whispering,  or  in  unfortunate  rustling  of  hymn-book  leaves !  The 
keeper  of  silence  immediately  descended  upon  him,  with  his  terrible 
staff,  and  either  hurried  the  urchin  to  his  own  seat,  or  administered  such 
a  rebuke  as  well  grounded  the  boy  in  sanctified  decorum  for  ever  after. 
And  at  the  noon-intermission  he  seemed  every  where  present,  striding 
about  like  Polyphemus  with  his  pine-tree,  ^  trunca  manum  pinus  regit,^ 
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(alas  and  alas  I  that  I  could  not  bring  the  artillery  of  the  citation 
farther  to  bear  on  him  as  one  '  cui  lumen  ademptum,*  but  his  eye-sight 
was  wonderful!)  making  an  example  of  any  unfortunate  youth  who 
broke  the  auiet  by  profane  whistling,  and  carrying  terror  to  the  souls  of 
the  boys  who  had  ensconced  themselves  in  the  Deacon's  ark  of  a  wagon, 
to  lounge  in  the  high-backed  seats,  and  to  try  the  *  cracker '  of  his  Sun- 
day whip.  He  caused  in  me  more  dread  and  heart-quaking  than  any 
other  man  ever  did,  then  or  since.  But  he  has  gone  to  his  grave  long 
ago,  and  his  office  sleeps  with  him.  I  bear  him  and  it  no  malice,  and 
perhaps  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  me  the  quiet  man  I  am. 

It  seems  but  the  last  Sabbath,  that,  a  bit  of  a  lad,  I  sat  in  that  old 
church,  with  so  many  solemn  and  decorously-dressed  people  about  me. 
Again  it  is  summer.*  The  last  vibration  of  the  bell  has  died  away  among 
the  hills.  The  congregation  has  assembled.  A  long  line  of  wagons  filU 
the  sheds  and  skirts  the  fence,  and  the  horses  stamp  impatiently,  and 
wrangle  their  bits. 

Within  doors,  how  still  it  is  1  till  a  hymn  is  read,  and  the  ambitious 
choir  salute  the  holy  morning  with  a  quavering  anthem.  Then  we  rise 
for  the  almost  interminable  prayer,  and  compose  ourselves  again  for  the 
sermon,  with  a  universal  din  of  clattering  seats  and  rustling  garments. 
The  sermon  proceeds.  The  preacher  waxes  louder  and  louder  in  reproof 
and  warning.  Yet  every  body  is  very  composed  and  self-complacent ;  no 
one  seems  to  think  *  he  is  the  man.' 

Subsequent  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  identical  man  was  never 
yet  found,  in  any  congregation. 

I  sit,  lost  in  a  sort  of  reverential  wonder.  The  preacher  fills  the  vast 
house  with  sound,  but  it  floats  idly  round  me,  for  I  cannot  comprehend 
a  word  of  what  he  utters.  The  seat  is  a  world  too  high  for  me,  and  I 
get  uneasy  at  my  devotions.    My  eye  wanders  about  die  congregation. 

Again  and  again,  they  rest  on  the  sweet  face  of  Mary  K ,  a  girl  older 

than  I,  (although  I  think  myself  pretty  well  advanced  in  life)  with  *sad'- 
colored  eyes,  and  brown  ringlets. 

Or,  I  look  up  to  the  gallery.  There  is  a  man  there  who  always  '  makes 
&ces '  at  me,  and  frightens  me  with  his  great,  wide-opened  eyes.  He 
grows  to  be  a  real  terror  to  me.  I  wonder  if  he,  and  men  like  bim,  will 
be  permitted  to  ^  make  faces,'  and  frighten  little  boys  in  Heaven !  On 
second  thought,  I  entertain  doubts  about  the  man ;  doubts  not  very  flat- 
tering to  him,  in  relation  to  his  future  state.  It  is  only  a  doubt,  however, 
as  I  am  not  yet  settled  in  my  theological  notions.    I  do  not  like  to  look 

at  him,  so  I  turn  to  the  pure,  girlish  face  of  Mary  K .    There,  at 

least,  I  have  no  doubts.  No,  I  am  mistaken ;  I  am  doubtful  of  myself. 
As  before,  compared  with  the  large-eyed  man  in  the  gallery,  I  felicitated 
myself  on  being  little  less  than  a  spotless  cherub ;  so  now,  in  the  presence 
of  her  who  is  the  image  of  purity  to  me,  I  And  my  goodness  oozing 
away  yery  rapidly.  Goodness  is  relative.  I  do  not  draw  this  inference, 
however.  I  only  think  it  very  queer  that  I  should  seem  like  two  differ- 
ent persons  in  one. 

Notwithstanding*  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  the  quiet  is  unbroken,  and 
it  becomes  excessively  tiresome.  The  windows  are  raised,  and  the  large 
folding-doors  thrown  open.    The  drowsy  sounds  of  the  holy  day  come 
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in  at  them.  I  would  gire  any  thing  to  go  and  sit  on  the  steps  out-doora. 
It  looks  so  inviting  and  comfortable  out  there.  The  stilly  bum  of  summer 
insects  is  borne  in  witb  the  slight  breeze.  I  can  hear  the  quick  stamp 
of  the  horses,  kicking  at  the  flies ;  and  the  shrill,  prolonged  crow  of  the 
cock,  that  is  always  perched  upon  the  fence.  Perhaps  he  is  crowitig  his 
defiance  at  the  fish.  How  his  cheerful  notes  ring  in  the  silence.  Yet 
they  do  not  disturb  it,  *80  drowsily  it  crew  I' 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me,  when  the  sermon  is  ended.  It  seems  to  be 
to  every  body ;  for  there  is  a  cheerful  bustle  in  breaking  up,  faces  smile 
again,  and  we  all  walk  out  of  the  church  as  if  a  great  load  had  removed 
from  us.     I  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  tithing-man,  however. 


It  is  with  the  sensation  of  one  awaking  from  a  dream,  that  I  attempt  to 
pen  the  following  paragraphs.  I  shrink  from  it,  and  would  rather  linger 
always  in  the  dear  reverie  of  the  old  days.  But  it  may  not  be.  Reve- 
ries of  antiquity  are  at  a  discount,  and  dreams  are  not  on  the  list  of  stocks 
in  the  market. 

One  Saturday  in  August,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  the  *  express ' 
set  me  down  at  the  smart  *  hotel '  (erewhile  tavern)  in  my  native  village. 
The  host  who  met  me  was  not  the  '  publican  of  jolly  (Sguje '  who  held  rule 
there  formerly,  pleasing  to  Bacchus ;  yet  justic^compels  me  to  say,  that 
the  seedy  row  of  '  sinners '  on  the  bench  by  the  door,  might  have  been 
the  same  who  used  to  discuss  politics  and  horse-flesh  in  the  old  bar- 
room. It  is  a  race,  which,  I  fear,  will  never  run  out.  But  the  village 
was  not  the  one  of  my  remembrance.  It  had  become  thrifty  and  pros- 
perous. New  building^  had  sprung  up,  old  ones  had  been  re-modelled 
into  fashion,  and  sometimes  elegance,  and  every  thing  wore  an  aspect  of 
activity  and  spruceness,  which  it  was  painful  to  see.  The  old  church, 
too,  was  torn  down,  and  a  new  edifice,  in  all  the  bravery  of  fresh  pjunt 
and  green  blinds,  occupied  its  site. 

I  suppose  it  is  all  proper  that  trade  should  prosper  and  commerce 
flourish ;  that  houses  should  look  modern  and  stylish,  and  people  become 
afiSuent  and  ambitious,  and  the  whole  country  grow  utilitarian  and  'fast,' 
and  all  that ;  that  we  should  shove  our  venerable  churches  one  side,  as 
people  thrust  their  grandfathers  into  the  chimney-corner  when  they  get 
old :  certainly,  certainly ;  of  course  it  is.  No  doubt  the  new  church  is 
every  way  more  comfortable  and  commodious  than  the  old  one  was,  and 
the  villagers  are  proud  of  it  I  hope  they  are.  And  yet,  (and  I  speak 
the  word  with  all  the  reluctance  of  a  school-boy  who  admits  every  charge 
against  him,  and  yet,  will  plead  for  favor,)  if  you  will  allow  a  foolish 
fellow  his  whim,  I  would  much  rather  have  seen  the  old  church  there ; 
the  store-house  of  so  many  cherished  memories ;  the  old  church  that  had 
grown  gray  and  venerable  in  the  service  of  God. 

And  I  suppose,  furthermore,  that  the  congregation  that  assembled  on 
the  Sabbath  morning  was  fully  as  intelligent  and  respectable  as  the 
former  generation,  who  sleep  in  their  grave-ground ;  they  certainly  put 
on  more  airs  and  gayer  apparel.  And  the  sermon,  no  doubt,  was  more 
elegant  and  more  acceptable,  for  skilful  men  have  learned  to  spice  the 
'strong  meat  of  the  Word,'  to  tempt  fastidious  palates.    I  have  no  com- 
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plaint  to  make.  We  are  a  progressive  people.  Yet  it  nidely  jarred 
upon  my  recollections,  that  this  innovating  buhble  should  usurp  the  old 
quiet  of  the  place.  I  missed  the  tithing-man ;  and  I  looked  in  vain  for 
the  ugly  disturber  of  my  peace  in  the  gallery.  I  think  I  could  have 
welcomed  even  him.  Perhaps  I  might  have  rendered  him  frightful, 
stare  for  stare ;  iimilia  similibua,  etc. :  you  understand. 

But  there  was  one  link,  though  a  frail  one,  that  bound  this  scene  to 
the  old  familiar  days.  Just  as  the  service  commenced,  a  woman,  of 
timid  and  shrinking  mien,  entered  the  church  and  sat  down  near  the 
door.  She  was  not  old,  though  misery  and  want  caused  her  to  seem  so. 
I  could  not  mistake  the  form  and  the  yet  gentle  face.    For  all  the  sad 

ravages  and  decay  of  beauty,  it  was  yet  Mary  K .    As  she  lived 

in  my  memory,  with  that  full,  womanly  form,  winning  face,  *  lips  un- 
tempted  and  sparkling  zone,'  she  was  all  elegance  and  purity. 

I  am  not  about  to  tell  her  history.  It  is  the  old  story.  Already,  a 
thousand  times,  you  have  heard  the  same  story  and  the  moral. 

I  used  to  hear  of  her  as  the  life  of  merry-makings  and  assemblies,  for 
miles  around,  and  the  whole  country  was  raving  of  her  beauty.  Then, 
she  had  fled  from  her  home,  and,  they  said,  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  great  city,  and  her  name  was  never  men- 
tioned save  in  a  wjiisper,  or  by  scornful  lips.  After  some  years,  she 
had  come  back  to  the  olcT*  village  once  more,  and  now,  as  I  learned,  a 
poor,  broken-hearted  woman,  came,  each  Sabbath,  to  pray  for  forgiveness 
and  mercy,  in  the  new  church — she  who  had  been  the  most  guileless 
child  of  them  all,  in  the  old.  She  shall  find  it  And,  I  thought,  is  she 
more  guilty  and  sinful  now,  than  before  temptation  had  beset  her  path  ? 
And  how  much  more  shall  we  despise  her  than  those  haughty  maidens, 
haughty  in  untried  virtue,  who  scornfully  sweep  past  her  in  their 
pomp  of  silks,  as  she  stands  there,  so  scantily  clothed,  with  such  meek, 
downcast  eyes,  trembling  in  the  door-way. 

And,  I  thought,  as  we  stepped  out  into  the  sunlight,  whatever  scorn 
and  contumely  shall  chase  her  to  the  grave  —  scorn,  fierce  enough  to 
scorch  the  very  grass  that  grows  upon  it — she  shall  not  be  a  despised 
one  and  a  Pariah  for  ever,  but  live  *  kissed  and  crowned '  in  the  Old 
Church  above. 


C     R    'a     D     L    E  3     O     N     O     . 

Sleep  on,  my  darling  child,  and  dream 
That  innuTTierable  pinione, 
From  God's  measureless  dominions, 

Round  thy  little  cradle  gleam. 

Sleep,  my  little  child,  and  see, 

How  good  children  here  are  mortal. 
So  that,  passing  Death's  dark  portal, 

They  may  holy  angels  he. 
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MAITRE         JACQUK8. 


BT  J.    W.    I>E   rORSST. 


-  WAMDiatMO  eife^  days  sinco  through  the  Btreeta  of  the  qulat  little  olty  of  Kyon,  on  tlae  scores 
of  Lake  Leman,  I  came  uxx>n  the  bronze  effigy  of  a  knight  in  full  armor,  grasping  a  lance  in  hl»  right 
band,  and  standing  etiff  and  bolt  upright  on  his  atone  pedestal.  I  addressed  eereral  persona  in  the 
street,  and  in  one  of  the  neighborinf^  a  hops,  and  asked  them  whom  the  statuie  represanted.  '  Oh.  it  is 
Uaitre  Jacques.*  was  the  reply.  'And  who,  then,  was  Maitre  JAoanss  7  '  '  But  I  cannot telL  I  do  not 
know.'  The  figure  is  evidently  ancient,  probably  representing  some  Swiss  warrior,  or  Bavoyajd 
noble,  of  the  times  when  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman  were  still  the  theatre  of  war  between  thoee  two 
oiitions.  Its  position  is  awkward,  and  its  workmanship  sufficiently  rude;  but  it  interested  ms 
infinitely,  because  of  its  grimness,  and  because  nobody  could  tell  me  any  thing  about  it.  Tbs 
r«uult  of  the  adventure  was  the  few  lines  whioh  I  nowanclose  to  yen.'— Notb  to  vbb  XntTOK. 


A  STKRS  and  brazen  figure  stands 
In  Nyon's  calm  and  narrow  street^ 

And  clenches  in  his  arm6d  hands 
A  lance  for  such  a  warrior  meet : 

As  though  he  yet  stood  sentmel. 

And  listened  for  the  battie's  yelL 


The  helmet  shades  his  visage  grim, 
The  massy  hauberk  sheathes  his  breast : 

Each  motionless  and  rigid  limb 
In  warlike  panoply  is  drest ; 

And,  with  a  cold  lacK-lustre  eye, 

He  gazes  on  the  passer-by. 


He  faces  toward  the  Alpine  height^ 
And  toward  Geneva's  lake  of  blue ; 

But  they  are  hidden  firom  his  siffht 
By  walls  which  men  will  build  anew 

From  ruins,  in  some  future  day, 

When  he  shall  still  resist  decay. 


Full  little  grace  and  beauty  gleam 
From  out  that  grim  and  rigid  form ; 

Yet  wakes  it  Fancy's  glowing  dream. 
Like  shapes  that  Grecian  art  doth  form : 

Those  brothers,  Mystery  and  Time, 

Have  touched  it  with  an  air  sublime. 


But  what  was  he  f  why  doth  he  stand 

Upon  his  stony  pedestal, 
With  air  as  if  he  miffht  demand 

To  be  remembered  long  and  well! 
Wliat  right  to  memory  hath  he  9 
What  right  forgetfulness  to  flee  ? 
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I  know  not»  and  I  cannot  tell ; 

Bat  his  was  sure  the  hero's  fame, 
Who  dips  his  pen  in  battle's  hell, 

And  writes  with  blood  and  fire  his  name. 
Where  are  the  foes  who  sunk  beneath 
That  sword  which  quits  no  more  its  sheath  f 


An^  where  are  those,  who,  by  his  side, 
Clothed  in  the  same  stem  panoply, 

Bore  down  wild  war*s  ensangnined  tide. 
And  hewed  through  horse  and  infantry 

A  road  bestrewed  with  wounds  and  death. 

Where  thousands  sobbed  their  dying  breath  ? 


And  others,  too,  oh  where  are  ihey  1 
The  bright^  the  beautiful,  the  young ; 

The  gentle  dames  whose  roundelay 
The  hero's  knightly  triumph  sung ; 

Who  thanked  him  with  their  dark  eyes'  glanci 

More  piercing  than  his  weighty  lance  f 


Gone  is  the  stern  array  of  foes, 
And  gone  of  friends  the  steely  line ; 

Gone  the  fierce  battle's  iron  blows, 
And  gone  those  forms  all  but  diyine : 

The  dimness  of  the  silent  tomb 

Enwraps  them  in  its  yoiceless  gloom. 


The  living  wandereth  idly  by, 
Nor  thmketh  of  that  perished  life 

Which  in  the  buried  Past  doth  lie. 
Far  from  the  Present's  dizzy  strife : 

He  looks  upon  the  warrior  old. 

Heedless  ox  those  the  grave  may  hold. 


But  Time  ayengeth  well  the  wrong : 
The  statue  stands  as  firm  as  aye ; 

The  cold  beholder  will,  ere  long, 
Sink  into  dark  yacuity : 

As  passeth  he,  with  listless  gaze, 

So  passed  the  men  of  other  days. 


Adieu,  -thou  cold  and  sombro  form  I 
A  stranger  bids  fiirewell  to  thee, 

A  stranger,  whom  the  western  storm 
Has  driyen  o'er  the  wide,  dark  sea, 

To  gaze  a  moment  on  thy  face. 

Then  disappear,  like  all  his  race. 
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THE      GYPSIES      OF     ART. 

TRANSLATED    FOR    THE    KNICKERBOCKER    FRt)M    HKNRY    MDHOBR'S    'SCENES    DI 

LA    BOBEIIE.' 

BT      CHARI.r.8     A8T011      BHIBTBD. 
CBAPTrR    BtXTO. 

THE       WHITE       VIOLETS. 

About  this  time  Rodolphe  was  very  much  in  love  with  his  cousin 
Angela,  who  could  n*t  bear  him ;  and  the  thermometer  in  the  engineer's 
window  was  twelve  degrees  below  freezing-point 

Miss  Angela  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Monetti,  the  chimney-doctor,  of 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  She  was  eighteen  years 
old,  and  had  just  come  from  Burgundy,  where  she  had  lived  five  years  with 
a  relative  who  was  to  leave  her  all  her  property.  This  relative  was  an 
old  lady  who  had  never  been  young  apparently — certainly  never  hand- 
some, but  had  always  been  very  ill-natured,  although  —  or  perhaps  be- 
cause—  very  superstitious.  Angela,  who  at  her  departure  was  a  charming 
child,  and  promised  to  be  a  charming  girl,  came  back  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years  a  pretty  enough  young  lady,  but  cold,  dry,  and  uninteresting. 
Her  secluded  provincial  life,  and  the  narrow  and  bigotted  education  she 
had  received,  had  filled  her  mind  with  vulgar  prejudices,  shrunk  her 
imagination,  and  converted  her  heart  into  a  sort  of  organ,  limited  to  ful- 
filling its  function  of  physical  balance-wheel.  You  might  say  that  she 
had  holy  water  in  her  veins  instead  of  blood.  She  received  her  cousin 
with  an  icy  reserve ;  and  he  lost  his  time  whenever  he  attempted  to  touch 
the  chord  of  her  recollections — recollections  of  the  time  wnen  they  had 
sketched  out  that  flirtation  in  the  Paul-and-Virginia  style  vvhich  is  tradi- 
tional between  cousins  of  difierent  sexes.  Still  Rodolphe  was  very  much 
in  love  with  his  cousin  Angela,  who  could  nH  bear  him ;  and  learning  one 
day  that  the  young  lady  was  going  shortly  to  the  wedding-ball  of  one  of 
her  friends,  he  made  bold  to  promise  Angela  a  bouquet  of  violets  for  the 
ball.  And  after  asking  permission  of  her  father,  Angela  accepted  her  cou- 
sin's gallant  offer — always'on  condition  that  the  violets  should  be  white. 

Oveijoyed  at  his  cousin's  amiability,  Rodolphe  danced  and  sang  his 
way  back  to  Mount  St.  Bernard,  as  he  called  his  lodging — wht/  will  be 
seen  presently.  As  he  passed  by  a  florist's  in  crossing  the  Palais  Royal, 
he  saw  some  white  violets  in  the  case-show,  and  was  curious  enough  to 
ask  their  price.  A  presentable  bouquet  could  not  be  had  for  leas  than 
ten  francs ;  there  were  some  that  cost  more. 

'The  deuce!'  exclaimed  Rodolphe,  4en  francs!  and  only  eight  days 
to  find  this  fortune !  It  will  be  a  hard  pull,  but  never  mind,  my  cousin 
shall  have  her  flowers.' 

This  happened  in  the  time  of  Rodolphe's  literary  genesis,  as  the  tran- 
^cendentalists  would  say.  His  only  income  at  that  period  was  an  allo^w- 
Hiice  of  fifteen  francs  a  month,  made  him  by  a  friend,  who,  after  livings  a 
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loDg  Trbile  in  Paris  as  a  poet,  had,  by  the  help  of  influenUal  acquaint- 
ances, gained  the  mastership  of  a  provincial  school.  Rodolphe,  who  was 
the  child  of  prodigality,  always  spent  his  allowance  in  foar  days ;  and, 
not  choosing  to  abandon  his  holy  but  not  very  profitable  profession  of 
elegiac  poet,  lived  for  the  rest  of  the  month  on  the  rare  droppings  from 
the  basket  of  Providencs.  This  long  lent  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  he 
passed  through  it  gaily,  thanks  to  his  stoical  temperament  and  to  the 
imaginary  treasures  which  he  expended  every  day  while  waiting  for  the 
first  of  the  month,  that  Easter  which  terminated  bis  fast.  He  lived  at 
this  time  at  the  very  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest  houses  in  Paris.  His 
room  was  shaped  like  a  belvidere,  and  a  delicious  habitation  in  summer, 
but  from  October  to  April  a  perfect  little  Kamschatka.  The  four  cardi- 
nal winds  which  penetrated  by  the  four  windows,  of  which  there  was  one 
on  each  of  the  four  sides,  made  fearful  music  in  it  throughout  the  cold 
seasons.  Then,  in  irony  as  it  were,  there  was  a  huge  fire-place,  the  im- 
mense chimney  of  which  seemed  a  gate  of  honor  reserved  for  Boreas  and 
his  suitef  On  the  first  attack  of  cold,  Rodolphe  had  recourse  to  an  origi- 
nal system  of  warming;  he  cut  up  successively  what  little  furniture  he 
had,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  his  stock  was  considerably  abridged  ;  in 
fact,  he  had  only  a  bed  and  two  chairs  left ;  it  should  be  remarked  that 
these  three  articles  were  insured  against  fire  by  their  nature,  being  of 
iron.    Thb  manner  of  heating  himself  he  called  moving  up  the  chimney. 

It  was  January,  and  the  thermometer  which  indicated  twelve  degrees 
below  freezing  on  the  Spectacle  Quay,  would  have  stood  two  or  three 
lower  if  moved  to  the  belvidere,  which  Rodolphe  called  indifferently 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  Spitzenherg,  and  Siberia.  The  night  when  he  had 
promised  his  cousin  the  white  violets,  he  was  seized  with  a  great  rage  on 
returning  home ;  the  four  cardinal  winds,  in  playing  puss-in-the-corner 
round  his  chamber,  had  broken  a  pane  of  glass — the  third  time  in  a 
fortnight  After  exploding  in  a  volley  of  frantic  imprecations  upon  Eolus 
and  all  his  family,  and  plugging  up  the  breach  with  a  friend's  portrait, 
Rodolphe  lay  down,  dressed  as  he  was,  between  his  two  mattresses,  and 
dreamed  of  white  violets  all  night 

At  the  end  of  five  days,  Rodolphe  had  found  nothing  to  help  him 
toward  realizing  his  dream.  He  must  have  the  bouquet  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  the  thermometer  fell  still  lower,  and  the  luckless 
poet  was  ready  to  despair  as  he  thought  that  the  violets  might  have  risen 
higher.  Finally  his  good  angel  had  pity  on  him,  and  came  to  his  relief 
as  follows : 

One  morning,  Rodolphe  went  to  take  his  chance  of  getting  a  breakfast 
from  his  friend  Marcel  the  painter,  and  found  him  conversing  with  a 
woman  in  mourning.  It  was  a  widow  who  had  just  lost  her  husband, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  paint  on  the  tomb  which 
she  had  erected,  a  man^s  hand,  with  this  inscription  beneath : 

•I  wtit  for  her  to  wbcm  my  faith  wm  plighted.' 

To  get  the  work  at  a  cheaper  rate,  she  observed  to  the  artist  that  when 
she  was  called  to  rejoin  her  husband,  he  would  have  another  hand  to 
paint — Aerhand  with  a  bracelet  on  the  wrist  and  the  supplementary  line 
beneath : 

'At  lenfth,  bebold  ut  tboa  once  mort  nziitcd. 

vou  iLii.  24 
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'  I  shall  put  this  clause  in  my  will,'  she  said, '  and  require  that  the  task 
be  intrusted  to  you.' 

'  In  that  case,  Madame,'  replied  the  artist, '  I  will  do  it  at  the  price  you 
offer — but  only  in  hope  of  seeing  your  hand.  Don't  go  and  forget  me 
in  your  will.' 

*'  I  should  like  to  have  this  as  soon  as  possible,'  said  the  disconsolate 
one;  'nevertheless,  take  your  time  to  do  it  well;  and  don't  forget  the 
scar  on  the  thumb.    I  want  a  living  hand.' 

'  Do  n't  be  afraid,  Madame,  it  shall  be  a  talking  one,'  said  Marcel,  as 
he  bowed  the  widow  out.  But  hardly  had  she  crossed  the  threshold 
when  she  returned. 

'  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  you.  Sir ;  I  should  like  to  have  inscribed 
on  my  husband's  tomb  a  thing  in  verse  to  tell  his  good  conduct  and  his 
last  words.    Is  that  good  style  ? ' 

*  Very  good  style — they  call  that  an  epitaph — the  very  best  style,' 

'  You  don't  know  any  one  who  would  do  that  for  me  cheap  ?  There 
is  my  neighbor  Mr.  Guerin,  the  public  writer,  but  he  asks  the  clothes  off 
my  back.' 

Here  Rodolphe  darted  a  look  at  Marcel,  who  understood  him  at  once. 

'  Madame,'  said  the  artist,  pointing  to  Rodolphe, '  a  happy  fortune  has 
conducted  hither  the  very  person  who  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  this 
mournful  juncture.  This  gentleman  is  a  renowned  poet;  you  couldn't 
find  a  better.' 

*  I  want  something  very  melancholy,'  said  the  widow,  *  and  the  spelling 
all  right' 

*'  Madame,'  replied  Marcel, '  my  friend  spells  like  a  book.  He  had  all 
the  prizes  at  school.' 

'  Indeed  I '  said  the  widow,  *  my  grand-nephew  has  just  had  a  prize, 
too ;  he  is  only  seven  years  old.' 

'A  very  forward  child,  Madame.' 

'But  are  you  sure  tJiat  the  gentleman  can  make  veiy  melancholy 
verses?' 

*No  one  better,  Madame,  for  he  has  undergone  much  sorrow  in  his 
life.  The  papers  always  find  fault  with  his  verses  for  being  too  melan- 
choly.' 

*  What ! '  cried  the  widow,  *  do  they  talk  about  him  in  the  papers  ? 
He  must  know  quite  as  much,  then,  as  Mr.  Guerin,  the  public  writer.' 

*And  a  great  deal  more.  Apply  to  him,  Madame,  and  you  will  not 
repent  of  it.' 

After  having  explained  to  Rodolphe  the  sort  of  inscription  in  verse 
which  she  wished  to  place  on  her  husband's  tomb,  the  widow  agreed  to 
give  Rodolphe  ten  francs  if  it  suited  her — only  she  must  have  it  very 
soon.    The  poet  promised  she  should  have  it  the  very  next  day. 

*  Oh  good  genius  of  an  Artemisa ! '  cried  Rodolphe,  as  the  widow  dis- 
appeared. *  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  be  suited — full  allowance  of 
melancholy  lyrics,  better  got  up  than  a  duchess,  orthography  and  all. 
Good  old  lady !  May  Heaven  reward  you  with  a  life  of  a  nundred  and 
seven  years — equal  to  that  of  good  brandy ! ' 

*  I  object,'  exclaimed  Marcel. 

'That's  true,'  said  Rodolphe ;  *  I  forgot  that  you  have  her  hand  to 
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paint,  and  that  so  long  a  life  would  ma^e  you  lose  money ; '  and  lifting 
his  hands  he  gravely  ejaculated :  *  Heaven,  do  not  grant  my  prayer ! 
Ah  I '  he  continued,  *  I  was  in  jolly  good  luck  to  come  here ! ' 

*  By  the  way,'  asked  Marcel,  *  what  did  you  want  ? ' 

'  I  recollect —  and  now  especially  that  I  nave  to  pass  the  night  in  mak- 
ing these  verses,  I  cannot  do  without  what  I  came  to  ask  you  for,  namely, 
first,  some  dinner;  secondly,  tobacco  and  a  candle;  thirdly,  your  polar- 
bear  costume.' 

'  To  go  to  the  masqued  ball  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed,  but  just  as  you  see  me,  I  am  as  much  frozen  up  as  the 
grand  army  in  the  retreat  from  Russia,  Certainly  my  green  frock  and 
Scotch-plaid  trowsers  are  very  pretty,  but  much  too  summery ;  they  would 
do  to  live  under  the  equator ;  for  one  who  lodges  near  the  pole,  as  I  do, 
a  white  bear  skin  is  more  suitable  ;  indeed  I  may  say  necessary.' 

'Take  the  fur  I'  said  Marcel;  Mt'sagood  idea;  warm  as  a  dish  of 
charcoal ;  you  will  be  like  a  roll  in  an  oven  in  it' 

Rodolphe  was  already  inside  the  animal's  skin. 

*Now,'  said  he,  *  the  thermometer  is  going  to  be  sold  a  few.' 

'Are  you  going  out  so?'  said  Marcel  to  his  friend  after  they  had 
finished  an  ambiguous  repast  served  in  a  penny  dish. 

'I  just  am,'  replied  Rodolphe  ;  *do  you  think  I  care  for  public  opin- 
ion ?  Beside,  to-day  is  the  beginning  of  carnival.'  He  went  half  over 
Paris  with  all  the  gravity  of  the  beast  whose  skin  he  occupied.  Only  on 
passing  before  the  thermometer  in  the  engineer's  window  he  could  n't  help 
taking  a  sight  at  it. 

Having  returned  home  not  without  causing  great  terror  to  his  porter, 
Rodolphe  lit  his  candle,  carefully  surrounding  it  with  an  extempore  shade 
of  paper  to  guard  it  against  the  malice  of  the  winds,  and  set  to  work  at 
once.  But  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  if  his  body  was  almost 
entirely  protected  from  the  cold,  his  hands  were  not ;  a  terrible  numbness 
seized  his  fingers  which  let  the  pen  fall. 

*The  bravest  man  cannot  struggle  against  the  elements,' said  the  poet, 
fiilling  back  helpless  in  his  chair.  '  Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon,  but  he 
could  not  have  passed  the  Beresina.' 

All  at  once  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  from  the  depths  of  his  bear-skin 
breast,  and  jumped  up  so  suddenly  as  to  overturn  some  of  his  ink  on  its 
snowy  fur.     He  had  an  idea ! 

Rodolphe  drew  from  beneath  his  bed  a  considerable  mass  of  papers, 
among  which  were  a  dozen  huge  manuscripts  of  his  famous  drama,  The 
Avenger.  This  drama,  on  which  he  had  spent  two  years,  had  been  made, 
unmade,  and  re-made  so  often  that  all  the  copies  together  weighed  full 
fifteen  pounds.  He  put  the  last  edition  on  one  side,  and  dragged  the 
others  toward  the  fire-place. 

*  I  was  sure  that  with  patience  I  should  dispose  of  it  somehow,'  he 
exclaimed.  '  What  a  pretty  fagot  1  If  I  could  have  foreseen  what  would 
happen,  I  could  have  written  a  prologue,  and  then  I  should  have  more 
fuel  to-night.  But  one  can't  foresee  every  thing.'  He  lit  some  leaves 
of  the  manuscript,  in  the  flame  of  which  he  thawed  his  hands.  In  five 
minutes  the  first  act  of  The  Avenger  was  over,  and  Rodolphe  had  written 
three  verses  of  his  epitaph. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  astonishment  of  the  fonr  winds 
when  they  felt  fire  in  the  chimney. 

'  It 's  an  illusion,'  quoth  Boreas,  as  he  amused  himself  by  brushing 
back  the  hair  of  Rodolphe's  bear-skin. 

'Let's  blow  down  the  pipe,' suggested  another  wind,  'and  make  the 
chimney  smoke.'  But  just  as  they  were  about  to  plague  the  poor  poet, 
the  south  wind  perceived  Mr.  Arago  at  a  window  of  the  obseryatoiy 
threatening  them  with  his  finger ;  so  they  all  made  ofi^,  for  fear  of  being 
put  under  arrest.  Meanwhile  the  second  act  of  Th£  Avenger  was  going 
off  with  immense  success,  and  Rodolphe  had  written  ten  lines.  But  he 
only  achieved  two  during  the  third  act 

'  I  always  thought  that  third  act  too  short,'  said  Rodolphe ;  '  luckily 
the  next  one  will  take  longer ;  there  are  twenty-three  scenes  in  it^  includ- 
ing the  great  one  of  the  throne.'  As  the  last  flourish  of  the  throne-ecene 
went  up  the  chimney  in  fiery  flakes,  Rodolphe  had  only  three  couplets 
more  to  write.  '  Now  for  the  last  act.  That  is  all  monologue.  It  may 
last  five  minutes.'  The  catastrophe  flashed  and  smouldered,  and  Rodolphe 
in  a  magnificent  transport  of  poetry  had  enshrined  in  lyric  stanzas  the 
last  words  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  '  There  is  enough  left  for  a  second 
representation,'  said  he,  pushing  the  remainder  of  the  manuscript  under 
his  bed. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  evening.  Miss  Angela  entered  the  ball-room ;  in 
her  hand  was  a  splendid  nosegay  of  white  violets,  among  them  two  bud- 
ding roses  white  also.  Buring  the  whole  night  men  and  women  were 
complimenting  the  young  girl  on  her  bouquet  Angela  could  not  but 
feel  a  little  grateful  to  her  cousin  who  had  procured  this  little  triumph 
for  her  vanity  ;  and  perhaps  she  would  have  thought  more  of  him  but 
for  the  gallant  persecutions  of  one  of  the  bride's  relatives  who  had  danced 
several  times  with  her.  He  was  a  fair-haired  youth,  with  a  magnificent 
moustache  curled  up  at  the  ends,  to  hook  innocent  hearts.  The  bouquet 
had  been  pulled  to  pieces  by  every  body;  only  the  two  white  roses  were 
left.  The  young  man  asked  Angela  for  them ;  she  refused  — only  to  for- 
get them  after  the  ball  on  a  bench,  whence  the  young  fair-haired  youth 
hastened  to  take  them. 

At  that  moment  it  was  fourteen  degrees  below  freezing  in  Rodolphe's 
belvidere.  He  was  leaning  against  his  window  looking  out  at  the  lights 
in  the  ball-room,  where  his  cousin  Angela,  who  did  n't  care  for  him,  was 
dancing. 


In  the  deep  forest  of  kind  feelin?,  the  growth  of  other  years. 

Where  the  daj-lieht  ^ntlj  stealing,  fiUs  the  eye  with  tears, 

Softly  flutter  iife^  affections,  ^ntlj  pass  the  cheerless  day 

Still  Deside  the  g^reen  mound  sitting,  mourning  life  away. 

Pent  in  silent  desolation,  near  the  tearful  lake. 

Haying  no  outlet  to  the  ocean,  still,  for  the  lost  one's  sake. 

Cypress  o'er  the  head  is  bowing,  sculptured  marble  rests  on  earth ; 

In  the  sad  bosom  of  affection,  joy  can  haye  no  birth. 

Dark  the  clouds  arc  lowering  o'er  us ;  hark  I  the  morning  whistling  air ; 

'T  is  a  tale  that 's  full  of  sadness ;  sympathy  with  us  is  there. 
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Thk  gorffeooB  portals  of  the  West 

Open  before  the  dusk^  sun; 
The  rooks  wheel  sereammg  to  their  nest^ 

The  Talleys  darken  one  by  one. 

I  see  the  dusky  ban  of  gold 

Stream  through  the  cool  and  lonesome  wood ; 
The  white  floclu  winding  to  the  fold, 

The  tfwallow  circling  to  her  brood. 

The  onckoo's  call  and  tinkling  bells 

Fill  all  the  drowsy  eveniog  air ; 
And  far  adown  the  pleasant  dells 

The  Convent  yespers  call  to  prayer. 

I  sit  beneath  the  pollard-tree, 

Beside  my  open  cottage-door; 
My  spinning-wheel  hums  drowsily, 

And  puss  lies  dreaming  on  the  floor. 

The  bees  with  drooping  wings  return ; 

The  garden-flowers  close  one  by  one ; 
The  yiUaee-lights  begin  to  bum ; 

My  dauy  task  is  a&nost  done. 

O  GodI  so  beautiful  and  blest 

My  hours  of  cheerful  toiling  be: 
So  sweet  and  still  the  evening  rest, 

My  heart  o*erflows  in  praise  to  Tan. 

Thought — through  the  green  aisles  of  the  grove 

I  see  the  palace-windows  shine ; 
My  heart  turns  full  of  peace  and  love 

To  my  low  porch  and  clustering  vine. 

Beside  my  hearth,  though  dark  and  lone. 
The  cricket  chirps  the  whole  day  long ; 

And  gentle  cheerfulness  has  ^rown 
To  strength  and  beauty  with  its  song. 

The  moon  between  my  lattice  bars  ^ 

Silvers  my  cross  and  rosary ; 
Wrapped  in  the  ^lory  of  the  stars 

I  kneel  at  evening  hour  to  pray. 

The  falling  of  the  lonesome  stream, 
'The  winds  that  round  my  cottage  creep, 

like  voices  softly  chanting,  seem 
To  lull  my  tired  eyes  to  sleep. 

So  with  glad  heart  I  see  the  day 
Drop  in  the  clasping  arms  of  even ; 

So  springs  my  grateful  heart  away 

With  evening  prayer  and  praise  to  heaven. 
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Venison  Styles  and  myself,  as  I  have  stated,  had  now  become  inti- 
mate. Together  we  scoured  the  woods  and  streams,  in  pursuit  of  fish 
and  game.  There  was  a  kiud  of  rustic  poetry  about  the  old  man,  that 
fascinated  my  soul.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  had  been  drawn  from 
nature,  and  there  was  a  strange  freshness  and  life  about  every  thing  he 
said  and  did.  He  was  as  firm  and  fiery  as  a  fiint ;  and  the  sparks  struck 
out  of  him  were  as  beautiful.  Winds  and  storms,  morn's  early  dawn, 
the  hush  of  evening,  the  seasons,  and  all  their  channres,  had  become  a 
part  of  him  —  they  had  moulded  and  kept  him.  They  played  upon 
him,  like  a  breeze  upon  a  harp.     How  could  I  help  loving  him  ? 

Before  day-break,  one  morning  in  October,  Venison,  myself,  his  honey- 
box,  and  axes,  set  out  'a  bee- hunting,'  as  he  called  it.  It  was  in  the 
beautiful  and  inspiring  season  of  Indian  summer,  a  season  tuat  lingers 
long  and  lovely  over  the  forests  of  the  West.  There  had  been  a  hard, 
black  frost  during  the  night,  and  the  great  red  sun  rose  upon  it,  shrouded 
in  smoke.  We  were  soon  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  tramping 
over  the  fallen  leaves,  and  pushing  forward  to  where  the  *  bees  were  thick 
a-workin,'  according  to  Venison. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  leaves  began,  all  around,  to 
thaw,  and  detach  themselves  from  the  trees,  and  silently  settle  to  the 
ground.  There  stood  the  yellow  walnut,  the  blood-red  maple,  side  by 
side  with  the  green  pine  and  the  spruce.  Ten  thousand  rainbows  were 
interlaced  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  now  and  then  a  sharp  peak 
shot  up  its  pile  of  mosaic  into  the  sky. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  around  us,  till  morning's  dawn.  The  tranquil- 
lity was  oppressive.  The  mighty  wilderness  was  asleep.  Every  thing 
felt  as  fixed  and  awful  as  eternity.  The  vast  extent  of  the  wpoded 
waste,  reaching  thousands  of  miles  beyond,  on,  and  on,  and  on,  filled 
with  mountains,  lakes,  and  streams,  lying  in  solitary  grandeur,  as  un- 
changed as  on  the  day  the  Pyramids  were  finished,  overwhelmed  the 
imagination.  And  then  the  future  arose  upon  the  mind,  when  all  this 
should  be  busy  with  life — when  the  present  would  be  history,  referred 
to,  but  not  remembered  —  when  the  present  population  of  the  gjobe 
would  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  it,  and  another  generation  in 
our  place,  playing  with  the  toys  that  so  long  amused,  and  which  we,  at 
last,  leave  behind  us. 

But  as  day  dawned,  and  morning  began  to  throw  in  her  arrows  of 
gold  about  our  feet,  the  wilderness  began  to  wake  up.  A  fox-squirrel 
shot  out  from  his  bed  in  a  hollow  tree,  where  he  had  been  lodging  during 
the  night ;  and  scampering  up  a  tall  maple,  he  sat  himself  down,  threw 
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his  tail  over  his  back,  and  broke  forth  with  his  chick- chick-chickaree^ 
chickaree^  chickaree!  —  makinsf  the  woods  ring  with  his  song. 

*Look  at  him ; '  exclaimed  Venison  ;  ^  he 's  as  sassj  as  ever.  If  I  had 
my  rifle,  I  'd  knock  the  spots  off  that  check  coat  of  his^n ;  I  'd  lam  him 
to  chickaree  old  Venison.' 

This  squirrel,  very  common  in  some  of  the  north-western  States,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  its  species.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  light-brown  check,  and  may  be  seen,  in  warm,  sunny  days,  can- 
tering over  the  ground,  or  running  through  the  tree-tops.  He  is  a  very 
careful  and  a  very  busy  body.  I  have  often  watched  him,  as  he  sat  bolt 
upright  in  a  hickory,  eating  nuts,  and  throwing  the  shucks  on  the  ground, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  judge.  During  the  fall,  he  hoards  up  large 
quantities  of  stores.  He  hulls  his  beech-nuts,  selects  the  fairest  walnuts, 
picks  up,  here  and  there,  a  few  chestnuts,  and  packs  every  thing  away  in 
his  castle  with  the  utmost  care ;  and,  as  Venison  says, '  the  choppers  in 
the  winter  have  stolen  bushels  on  'em ! ' 

While  our  squirrel  was  singing  his  morning  psalm,  a  crow,  just  out 
of  his  bed,  went  sailing  along  above  us,  with  his  '  caw !  caw  ! '  and  set- 
tled on  a  tree  near  by.  *  Caw !  caw ! '  he  screamed  again,  looking  down 
curiously  at  the  squirrel,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Who  cares  for  your  music ! ' 
Then  out  hurried  another  squirrel,  and  another,  breaking  forth  with  joy, 
until  the  crow,  fairly  drowned  out,  spread  his  wings  and  soared  away. 
Venison  says  *  them  crows  can  smell  gunpowder,  and  that  fellow  know'd 
we  had  n't  any,  when  he  lit  so  near  us.' 

A  blue-jay  then  commenced  a  loud  call  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
forest.  He  is  one  of  the  birds  that  lingers  behind,  and  braves  the  blasts 
of  winter.  He  was  flitting  about  in  a  tree-top,  and  had  just  commenced 
his  day's  work.  How  gaudily  Nature  has  dressed  this  bird  I  How  he 
shines,  during  spring  and  summer !  All  the  shades,  and  touches,  and 
tinges  of  blue,  flow  over  his  gaudy  mantle ;  and  how  orderly  and  lavish- 
ly they  are  strown  over  him.  But  the  blue-jay  is  a  dissolute  kind  of  a 
fellow,  after  all,  —  'neither  more  nor  less  than  a  thief,'  Venison  says. 
His  showy  dress  fades  with  the  leaf,  and  after  strutting  about  during  the 
warmer  months,  making  a  great  display  of  his  finery,  he  *  runs  down,'  at 
last,  into  a  confirmed  loafer.  Groups  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  winter, 
drudging  around  among  the  withered  bushes,  and  scolding  like  so  many 
shrews. 

llien  out  popped  the  little  gopher^  that  finished  piece  of  stripe  and  check, 
that  miner,  who  digs  deep  in  the  ground.  He,  too,  had  left  his  mansion, 
and  come  to  greet  the  morn.  A  troop  of  quail  marched  along, 
headed  by  their  chief.  Who  does  not  love  the  quail  ?  She  is  associated 
with  early  childhood  and  household  memories.  Her  voice  rings  through 
the  past.  We  heard  it  sounding  over  our  better  years.  What  a  rich 
brown  suit  she  wears,  cut  round  with  Quaker  simplicity!  what  taste 
and  neatness  about  it !  It  was  she,  that  long  ajgo  went  forth  with  the 
reapers,  and  piped  for  them  her  sun-rise  psalm,  '•More  wet!  more  wet !  ' 
and  she  will  stay  here  with  us  during  the  winter,  and  travei-se,  with  her 
caravan,  all  day,  the  desert  wastes  of  snow.  Venison  says, .  be  *  do  n't 
never  kill  a  quail  —  it  ain't  right,  —  but  he  don't  know  why.' 

The  partridges,  all  around,  commenced  rolling  their  drums,  and  every 
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little  while,  one  would  whirr  past  our  heads,  and  die  away  in  the  distance. 
The  whole  woodpecker  family  began  their  labor.  He  who  wears  a  red- 
velvet  cap,  silk  shawl,  and  white  under-dothes,  was  boring  away  in  a 
rotten  tree,  to  find  his  breakfast ;  and  he  kept  hitching  around,  and  ham- 
mering, without  regarding,  or  caring  for  our  presence.  The  rabbit,  with 
ears  erect,  sat  drawn  up  in  a  heap,  quivering  with  fear  as  he  gazed 
upon  us. 

At  last,  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  Venison  said :  *  We  had 
better  sit  down,  and  take  our  reckoning.'  Here  was  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  pictures  of  still  life,  ever  painted  by  Nature.  The  river  wound 
away  like  a  silver  serpent,  until  it  was  lost  in  a  bank  of  Indian  summer 
haze,  and  it  gurgled  and  dashed  through  the  aisles  of  the  forest,  like  a 
dream  through  the  silent  realms  of  sleep.  It  lay,  half  sun-shine,  half 
shadow,  and  the  shadow  was  slowly  creeping  up  a  tall  cliff  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  as  the  day  advanced,  counting,  as  it  were,  the  moments  as 
they  passeid.  A&r  down  it,  I  was  amused  as  I  watched  a  flock  of  wild 
geese.  They  were  about  a  hundred  in  number,  sleeping  upon  the  water, 
in  a  glassy  cove,  their  heads  neatly  tucked  under  their  wings.  An  old 
gander,  who  had  been  appointed  sentinel,  to  keep  watch  and  guard,  was 
doing  the  best  he  could  to  perform  his  duty.  He  stood  upon  one  leg, 
and  he  grew  so  drowsy,  several  times,  that  he  nearly  toppled  over,  to  his 
great  consternation,  and  the  danger  of  his  charge.  But  rousing  up,  and 
taking  two  or  three  pompous  strides,  and  stretching  his  neck  to  its  ut- 
most, with  a  very  wise  look,  he  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  right,  and 
that  he  was  not  so  bad  a  sentinel,  after  all. 

Near  by  this  sleeping  community,  where  a  ripple  played  over  a  cluster 
of  rocks,  a  flock  of  ducks  were  performing  their  ablution.  Now  they 
were  diving,  now  combing  out  their  feathers,  now  rising  and  flapping 
their  wings,  now  playing  with  each  other,  when  the  leader  blowing  a 
blast  on  his  trumpet,  they  rose  gracefully  from  their  bath,  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  ofro^,  went  winnowing  up  the  river  to  their  haunts  hr 
away. 

A  sand-hill  crane,  hoisted  up  on  his  legs  of  stilts,  his  clothes  gathered 
up,  and  pinned  behind  him,  was  leisurely  wading  about,  spearing  fish  for 
his  breakfast  A  dozy,  stupid-looking  king-fisher  sat  upon  a  blasted  limb 
just  over  him,  looking  as  grave  as  a  country  justice,  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  A  bald  eagle  came  rushing  down  the  stream  like  an  air-ship, 
his  great  wings  slowly  heaving  up  and  down,  as  if  he  had  set  out  upon 
an  all-day's  journey.  A  musk-rat  ferried  himself  over  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  urgent  upon  business  best  known  to  himself.  A  prairie-wolf 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  gave  a  bark  or  two,  and,  taking  a  drink, 
turned  back  the  way  he  came. 

How  many  birds  had  lefl;  the  wilderness  for  other  climes  I  The  black- 
birds, those  saucy  gabblers,  who  spent  the  summer  here,  feeding  upon 
wild  rice,  departed  a  month  ago.  I  saw  their  bustle  and  preparation. 
They  were  days  and  days  getting  ready  for  their  journey.  The  whole 
countiy  around  was  alive  with  their  noise.  They  sang,  and  fretted. 
They  seemed  to  be  out  of  all  kind  of  patience  with  every  body  and  every 
thing — to  have  a  kind  of  spite  against  Nature  for  driving  them  oflT.  All 
the  trees  about  the  marshes  were  loaded,  and  some  were  singing,  some 
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complaining,  some  scolding ;  but  having  finally  completed  their  arrange- 
ments, all  of  a  sudden,  thej  left.  And  the  meadow-lark,  that  came 
so  early  with  her  spring  song — she  who  used  to  sit  upon  the  waving 
grass,  and  heave  herself  to  and  fro,  in  so  ecstatic  and  polite  a  manner, 
as  her  melody  rose  and  fell  —  she,  too,  is  gone. 

But,  about  hunting  bees.  Venison  informed  me  that  here  was  the 
spot,  where  he  should  '  try  'em  —  that  he  did  n't  know  nothing  about  his 
luck ; '  that  *  bees  were  die  knowingest  critters  alive '  —  that  they  lived 
in  'the  holler  trees,  all  around  us.'  He  said  Uhey  had  queens  to 
govern  'em '  —  that  they  had  *  workers  and  drones '  —  that  *  every  thing 
about  'em  was  done  just  so,  and  if  any  of  'em  broke  the  laws,  they  just 
killed  'em,  and  pitched  'em  overboard.'  This,  he  said,  he  had  '  seed  him- 
self; he  had  seen  a  reg'lar  bee  funeral.'  He  'seed,  once,  four  bees 
tugging  at  a  dead  body,  drawing  it  on  the  back,  when  they  throw'd  it 
out  of  the  hive,  and  covered  it  over  with  dirt.'  And  then,  they  have 
'  wars,'  he  says,  and  *  gen'rals,'  and  *  captins,'  and  *  sogers,'  and  '  go  out 
a-fighting,  and  a-stealing  honey  ; '  they  are  '  knowin'  critters,  and  there 
is  no  tellin'  nothing  about  'em.' 

Yenbon  took  the  little  box  he  had  brought  with  him,  which  was  filled 
with  honey,  and,  opening  its  lid,  placed  it  on  a  stump.  He  then  rambled 
around  the  woods  until  he  found  a  lingering  flower  that  had  escaped  the 
frost,  with  a  honey-bee  upon  it  This  he  picked,  bee  and  all,  and  placed 
on  the  honey.  Soon,  the  bee  began  to  work  and  load  himself;  and 
finally  he  rose  in  circles,  winding  high  in  the  air,  and  suddenly  turning 
a  right-angle,  he  shot  away  out  of  sight 

'  Where  has  he  gone  ? '  inquired  I. 

*  Gone  hum  where  he  lives,'  answered  Venison,  *  to  unload  his  thighs 
and  tell  the  news.' 

In  a  few  moments,  three  bees  returned,  filled  themselves,  and  departed ; 
then  six ;  then  a  dozen,  until  a  black  line  was  formed,  along  which  they 
were  rushing  both  ways,  empty  and  laden,  one  end  of  which  was  lost  in 
the  forest. 

Venison  and  myself  then  started  on  a  trot,  with  our  eyes  upward,  to 
follow  this  living  line ;  and  after  having  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
it  became  so  confused  and  scattered  that  we  gave  it  up,  and  returned. 

*  What  now  f '  I  inquired. 

'I'll  have  'em I  I'll  have 'em I'  he  replied.  'They  can't  cheat  old 
Venison.  I've  hunted  the  critters  mor-nor  forty  years,  and  I  allers  takes 
'em  when  I  tries.    I'll  draw  a  couple  of  more  sights  on  'em.' 

Venison  took  two  pieces  more  of  honey,  and  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  his  box.  The  bees  followed  him  and  commenced  their  work.  Very 
soon,  instead  of  one,  he  had  three  lines  established,  his  line  of  honey 
forming  the  base  of  a  triangle,  while  the  bees  were  all  rushing  to  its 
point,  on  each  side  of  this  triangle  through  its  middle. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  demonstration.  Venison  and  myself  followed 
up  again,  and,  sure  enough,  we  '  had  'em,'  as  he  predicted.  There  they 
were,  roaring  in  the  top  of  a  great  oak  like  thunder,  coming  in  and  going 
out,  wheeling  up  and  down  through  the  air  as  though  some  great  celebra- 
tion was  going  on.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  hive  of  workers  must  have 
broken  forth  to  capture  and  carry  away  Venison's  honey-box. 
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'  Will  they  sting  ? '  inqnired  I; 

*  Some  folks  they  will,'  he  replied.  *  If  they  hate  a  man  they  '11  follow 
him  a  mile ;  and  no  body  knows  who  they  hate  and  who  they  don't,  until 
they're  tried.' 

*  Where's  the  honey?'  I  inquired  again. 

*  Well,  that's  the  next  thing  I'm  arler ; '  and  Venison  put  his  ear  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  to  ascertain  in  what  part  of  it  they  were  *  a-workin'.' 
He  listened  a  while,  but  *  they  warn't  low  down,  he  know'd,  for  he  didn't 
hear  'em  humrain'.'  He  thought  the  honey  was  *  out  the  way,  high  up 
some  where.'  So  at  the  tree  he  went  with  his  axe,  and  in  a  half  an 
hour  the  old  oak  —  older,  probably,  than  any  man  on  the  globe — came 
down  with  a  crash  that  roused  up  all  tLe  echoes  of  the  wilderness. 

Upon  an  examination,  the  honey  was,  probably,  Venison  thought, 
packed  away  in  a  hollow-  of  the  tree,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  as 
a  large  knot-hole  was  discerned  out  of  which  the  bees  were  streaming  in 
great  consternation.  So  he  severed  the  trunk  again,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow,  and  there  it  was,  great  flakes,  piled  one  upon  another,  some 
of  which  had  been  broken  by  the  fall  of  the  tree,  and  were  dripping  and 
oozing  out  their  wild  richness. 

'That's  the  raal  stuflf,'  exclaimed  Venison;  'something  'sides  bee- 
bread.' 

Venison  had  brought  nothing  with  him  to  hold  his  honey,  and  I  was 
a  little  curious  to  know  how  he  would  manage.  He  cut  the  tree  again 
above  the  knot.  During  his  labor,  the  bees  had  settled  all  over  him. 
His  hands,  face,  and  hair  were  filled,  beside  a  circle  of  them  that  were 
angrily  wheeling  about  his  head.  But  he  heeded  them  not,  except  by 
an  occasional  shake,  which  was  significant  of  pity  rather  than  rage. 

*  Now,'  said  Venison,  when  his  work  was  finished,  the  tree  cut,  the 
knot  hole  stopped,  and  the  whole  turned  upside  down,  'that's  what  I  call 
a  nat'ral  bee-hive,  and  we'll  just  stuff  in  a  little  dry  grass  on  the  top, and 
then  I'll  be  ready  to  move.' 

*  Move ! '  I  exclaimed,  *  move !  You  do  n't  expect  we  will  carry  home 
a  trcey  do  you  ? ' 

*  Two  or  three  on  'em.  I  s'pect.     Venison  allers  gets  as  much  as  that' 
Venison  was  right.     Before  noon,  half  a  dozen  hives  were  captured 

and  ready  for  removal.  I  confess,  after  the  excitement  was  over,  that  I 
began  to  grow  quite  serious  over  my  forenoon's  labor.  I  sat  down  to  rest 
myself,  and  the  very  solemnity  of  the  wilderness  produced  a  sober  train 
of  thought.  A  south-west  breeze  sprang  up  loaded  with  the  dying  breath 
of  the  fall-fiowers.  It  was  blowing  down  the  leaves  around  me,  and  piling 
them  up  in  gorgeous  drifts.  Like  an  undertaker  around  the  remains  of 
the  dead,  it  was  quietly  tearing  down  the  drapery,  and  preparing  the  year 
for  its  burial.  A  haze  overspread  every  thing,  and  the  distance  was 
mellow,  the  objects  indistinct,  and  the  whole  landscape  seemed  swimming, 
as  we  sometimes  see  it  in  a  dream.  The  trees  were  covered  with  haze ; 
and  a  canoe,  on  its  way  down,  appeared  to  be  hung  up  in  the  air ;  the 
birds  were  hazy ;  and,  lookiilg  about  me,  I  appeared  to  be  sitting  in  a 
great  tent  of  haze.  The  squirrels  were  clattering  through  the  trees,  and 
throwing  down  the  nuts;  the  partridges  were  drumming;  the  rabbits 
rustling  through  the  dry  leaves ;  the  water-fowl  hurrying  through  the  air ; 
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and  the  crickets,  those  melancholy  musicians,  were  piping  a  low,  dirge- 
like strain  to  the  golden  hours  of  autumn  as  they  passed  away. 

I  thought  I  could  hear  the  great  heart  of  Nature  beat  with  measured 
and  palpitating  strokes ;  could  feel  the  massive  pendulum  of  Time  swing- 
ing back  and  forth. 

But  I  said  I  was  rather  sober.    There  stood  our  six  bee-hives,  and 
clinging  to  each  in  large  clusters  were  its  inhabitants,  who  had  been  driven 
forth  by  us  to  brave  a  pitiless  winter.     We  had  destroyed  six  cities,  and 
banished  their  people;  six  cities,  six  governments  of  law  and  order. 
Cities  laid  out  in  lanes,  and  streets,  and  squares ;  cities  of  dwelling-houses 
and  castles ;  cities  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people ;  all  castes  in  society. 
There  w^re  the  queen  and  her  palace ;  the  drones  and  their  castles  ;  and 
the  serf,  or  day-laborer,  and  his  hut ;  and  there,  sitting  upon  her  throne, 
the  sovereign  swayed  as  mighty  a  sceptre,  tyrannized  over  as  great  a 
people,  in  her  opinion,  as  any  human  despot.     She  undoubtedly  bustled 
about,  talked  large,  swelled  up  herself  with  her  importance,  boasted  of 
her  blood,  of  her  divine  right  to  rule,  (certainly  divine  in  her  case,)  just 
as  all  earthly  princes  do.    There  she  projected  plans  of  war,  marshalled 
her  forces,  and  stimulated  their  courage  with  inflammatory  appeals.     She 
talked  about  her  house  as  the  royal  line,  as  the  French  used  to  about  the 
Bourbons.    And  thei^  a  lazy  aristocracy  had  been  broken  up  by  us ;  we 
had  turned  hundreds  of  drones  adrift,  and  according  to  the  modern  defini- 
tion, drones  must  be  aristocrats ;  that  is,  they  did  no  work,  and  lived  upon 
the  labor  of  others.    They  were,  in  all  probability,  just  like  all  oflier 
aristocratic  drones.    They  lounged  about  the  hive  in  each' other's  com- 
pany ;  had  an  occasional  uproar  at  each  other's  table  ;  turned  out  to  take 
the  morning  air,  and  slept  after  dinner.    They  probably  advised  in  all 
matters  of  public  policy,  and  cried  every  day :  *  Long  live  the  Queen.' 
I  did  not  care  much  about  the  drones,  however.     But  we  had  turned  the 
poor  day -laborer  out  of  doors ;  he  who  rose  with  the  sun,  and  went  forth 
to  work  while  the  dew  was  yet  lying  on  the  flowers.     We  had  humbled 
the  pride  of  six  cities,  and  brought  it  to  the  dust.     Is  it  strange  that  I 
felt  sober? 

But  Venison  broke  my  musing  by  informing  me  that  it  was  *  about  time 
to  cakalate  a  little  about  getting  our  honey  home,  and  he  guessed  he'd 
go  and  rig  up  a  raft,  and  float  the  cargo  down.' 

And  soon  a  raft  was  constructed  of  flood-wood,  and  bound  together 
with  green  withes,  the  honey  rolled  aboard,  two  long  poles  prepared  to  be 
used  to  guide  the  craft,  and  away  we  glided,  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
bees,  who  had  been  despoiled,  and  who  streamed  along  after  us,  until  the 
shadows  of  evening  arrested  their  flight,  and  parted  them  and  their  trea- 
sure for  ever. 


All  my  flowers  have  shed  their  bloom ; 

Sing  it,  little  song! 
All  my  flowers  have  shed  their  bloom ; 
But  I  hope  that  others  bloom 
Brighter,  in  a  brighter  hoDie, 
Where  the  least  sheds  not  its  bloom. 
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bT     c-i.-RTIh 


Beab  treasured  thoughU  of  happy  paet^ 
How  Memory  fondly  holds  ye  fast ; 
How  through  the  yale  of  boyhood's  years 
Each  glowing  scene  of  yonth  appears : 
Loved  forms  in  fancy  liye  once  more, 
Brought  from  the  true  heart's  treasure-store. 
While  memory  loves  to  linger  yet» 
Round  scenes  in  life  we  ne^r  roi^et 

Memento  of  an  hour  of  loye, 

Tis'all  I  haye — this  litUe  gloye ; 

Again  I  see  thy  smile,  Lizbtte  ; 

Thy  music-laugh  entwines  me  yet 

As  when  it  greeted  me,  dear  maid, 

In  wild  waltz  at  the  masquerade. 

Swift  years  haye  fled  since  then,  but  this 

Uecalla  to  me  an  hour  of  bliss. 

A  little  bunch  of  billet-doux, 
A  crushed  and  faded  violet  too ; 
How  in  these  leaves  that  now  I  turn 
The  fires  of  boyhood's  passion  burn. 
Bright  heart-hopes  on  their  pages  gleam. 
Mere  bubbles  on  the  sun-lit  stream , 
The  cherished  idol  of  that  hour. 
Recalled,'  and  by  this  withered  flower. 

Here  rests  a  tress  of  auburn  hue^ 
Bound  with  a  faded  ribbon  blue ; 
Oh  1  what  an  hour  of  happiness 
That  gave  to  me  that  little  tress: 
How  dark  the  eyes  that  flashed  among 
Th^  clustering  curls  that  thickly  hung; 
This  truant  severed  from  thy  brow — 
It  brings  to  mind  a  broken  vow. 

Ah  I  here 's  a  tres8»  a  glorious  one, 
That  gleams  all  golden  in  the  sun ; 
This  was  thy  parting  ffift  to  me, 
My  own,  my  blue-eyea  Rosaldl 
Thy  soft  blue  eyes  and  snowy  brow. 
In  dreams  I  gaze  upon  them  now ; 
For  o'er  thy  form  the  wild  waves  beat» 
The  white  surge  is  thy  winding-sheet 

Last  of  my  treasures^  while  I  gaze 
And  think  once  more  of  childhood's  days» 
Why  is  it  that  entranced  I  stand, 
This  little  locket  in  my  hand  I 
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T 18  that  fond  look  that  greets  me  there^ 
From  those  blue  eyes  so  mild  and  fair ; 
Back  rolls  the  flight  of  years,  and  then 
Once  more  I  am  a  boy  again. 

Once  more  I'm  kneeling  at  thy  side ; 
Again  I  hear  thee  gently  chide ; 
Thy  placid  smile,  t£y  tender  tone?, 
Once  more  my  thrilung  bosom  owns. 
A  mist  is  floating  round  my  sight, 
Yet  dims  it  not  the  vision  bright : 
What 's  this  upon  my  cheek  —  a  tear  t 
It  falls  for  thee,  my  Mothkb  dekr. 
BMloit,  September,  1853. 
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tT   A    saw   CCNTR!HDrOn. 


I  HAVE  a  pleasant  chamber  in  my  home,  that  overlooks  the  sea :  from 
ita  windows  I  trace  the  outline  of  great  ships,  that  come  sweeping  on 
before  the  wind,  and  of  little  barks  that  dance  merrily  upon  the  water 
and  let  fall  their  loosened  sails,  as  though  defying  the  aid  of  any  wind  to 
bear  them  on  their  way.  I  can  sit  and  overlook  their  coming  and  their 
going,  until  they  seem  as  friends  to  me  in  my  loneliness. 

I  read  their  names  upon  their  sides  and  call  them  by  them.  I  grow 
impatient  if  the  hour  of  departure  or  return  passes  without  their  presence ; 
and  sometimes  I  watch  in  vain  for  a  name  that  has  grown  &miliar  to  my 
sight,  and  know  in  the  glooifi  that  broods  upon  the  deck  of  other  ships, 
that  I  shall  no  more  behold  the  vessel  that  once  so  proudly  bore  it. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  sea,  but  my  chamber  I  would  write.  It  is  a  spot 
sacred  to  myself  and  my  own  fancies.  No  guest  enters  here  that  comes 
not  from  the  land  of  Imagination.  Men,  I  cannot  bring  to  look  curiously 
upon  the  works  of  my  own  brain,  or  turn  with  sneering  tones  to  ques- 
tion of  the  authors  who  here  delight  me. 

But  though  all  this  be  true,  and  I  am  sure  no  other  hand  than  mine 
ever  turns  the  key  that  opens  this  apartment,  a  few  days  since,  when  I 
returned  from  a  walk  upon  the  beach,  I  found  that  some  one  had  intruded 
on  my  sanctuary.    I  was  no  longer  secure. 

No  papers  had  been  touched,  no  sketch  displaced ;  but  among  them 
all,  lay  a  roll  of  tapestry,  strangely  woven,  and  of  great  length.  It  was 
a  wondrous  work,  and  by  its  delicacy  and  marvellous  execution  led  me  to 
believe  that  fairy  hands  had  blended  its  colors  and  woven  its  beautiful 
scenes  together.  None  could  tell  me  whence  it  came.  No  one  had  been 
seen  near  my  apartment ;  and  at  length  I  grew  ashamed  to  question 
more  concerning  it,  but  treasured  it  as  fairy  work  and  fairy  gift,  and  day 
by  day  amused  myself  with  unravelling  the  history  it  unfolded. 

This  history  was  divided  into  seven  periods,  each  one  characterized  by 
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a  peculiar  flower :  of  the  first,  the  Lily  was  the  chosen  emblem ;  of  the 
second,  the  Violet;  the  third  was  marked  by  the  Rose;  the  fourth  by 
Ivy  and  the  Oak ;  the  fifth  by  the  Aloe ;  the  sixth  by  the  Heath ;  and 
the  seventh  and  last  by  the  Passion-Flo wer. 

I  am  no  skilful  artist,  or  I  would  attempt  at  least  a  sketch  of  the 
arrangement  of  these  periods.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  them,  and  to  decipher  as  I  may,  the  story  hidden  under  their 
mystic  characters,  and  show  a  united  whole  of  parts  somewhat  broken 
and  separate.    The  Lily  is  the  first  whose  meaning  I  shall  attempt  to  read. 

There  is  a  small  dwelling  with  great  shade  trees  embracing  it,  and 
before  it  a  mother  of  youthful  appearance  with  her  boy,  whose  look 
entitles  him  to  the  name  of  Earnest :  his  beauty  is  angelic,  and  in  the 
gaze  of  his  large  grey  eyes  there  is  more  of  sadness  than  of  hope.  The 
mother^s  hand  betrays  the  secret  of  his  mournful  face :  she  seeks  by  it 
to  show  him  the  meaning  of  some  object,  of  which  no  word  may  be  to 
him  a  swift  interpreter.  The  child  is  mute,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  so  that 
no  sound  has  ever  thrilled  his  soul.  He  gathers  flowers  and  flings  them 
in  his  mother's  lap,  and  looks  the  question  that  his  voice  cannot  utter ; 
their  perfumes  delight  him  and  become  to  him  a  language  easily  under- 
stood. The  mournful  look  dwells  less  heavily  upon  his  countenance,  and 
the  world  around  seems  less  painful  in  its  stillness.  His  mother,  too, 
looks  more  cheerful,  but  still  her  hand  is  often  the  interpreter  of  sight 
unto  her  darling's  mind.  The  silence  that  usurped  the  throne  of  speech 
could  not  hush  the  mind,  and  a  world  of  thought  dwelt  in  the  boy's 
heart,  while  Fancy  led  him  through  her  realm,  and  he  grew  to  find  joy 
in  his  existence  and  to  smile  gaily  when  the  sunbeams  rested  upon  his 
favorite  blossoms,  or  the  dews  of  night  wafted  their  voices  to  his  soul. 
Flowers  became  his  alphabet,  and  perfumes  the  language  in  which  his 
thoughts  moulded  all  images,  that  answer  in  our  grosser  world  to  words. 

Although  the  taint  of  sin  was  in  the  boy,  yet  he  seemed  far  more  pure 
than  those  to  whom  words  are  but  too  frequently  the  suggesters  of  evil. 
Innocent  he  seemed,  and  years  changed  but  slightly  the  beauty  of  bis 
countenance.  Flowers  he  ever  carried  in  his  hand,  and  among  them 
Lilies  still  bloomed  fresh,  fragrant  and  pure.  No  knowledge  reached  his 
mind  through  books,  but  in  the  hieroglyphic  volumes  of  nature  he  was  a 
deep  and  constant  student.  No  brook  wound  through  the  woods  beyond 
his  home  that  his  hand  had  not  measured ;  no  spring  bubbled  up  above 
the  earth  without  his  eye  tracing  its  course,  beneath  the  moss  and  closely 
planted  underwood,  far  ofiT,  even  to  its  birth-place.  Birds  built  their  nests 
before  his  watchful  eyes  and  gathered  food  for  their  young  from  oflF  his 
delicate  hand.  Tall  trees  were  oracles  to  him  of  the  journeys  of  the 
breeze ;  and  tender  herbs  and  grasses  gave  forth  their  healing  virtues  to 
his- touch.  He  knew  the  stones  that  moss-plants  love  the  best;  and 
watched  the  growth  that  shade  and  damp  fostered  upon  the  branches  of 
some  ancient  forest-king.  But  in  the  school  of  worldly  wisdom  he  was 
still  a  child. 

So  passed  the  years  of  Innocence.  The  period  characterized  by  Lilies 
was  finished.  The  second,  with  its  beautiful  emblematic  Violets,  now 
began  to  unfold,  and  with  deepening  interest  I  pursued  its  history. 

The  soul  of  Earnest  longod  for  another  language  than  that  his  child- 
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hood  had  supplied  by  means  of  fragrant  flowers.  In  his  love  of  natuje 
he  found  another  alphabet,  and  in  the  imitations  he  produced  with  his 
pencil  of  all  that  was  fairest  of  her  works,  he  learned  the  syllables  of 
language  only  truly  understood  by  the  artist. 

Oh  I  how  full  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  mute  Earnest  seemed  the 
utterance  of  the  voice  of  Nature.  How  his  soul  bounded  at  the  sight  of 
the  works  of  art  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  cast  as  waifs  upon  his 
path  !  Ue  named  them  through  his  mother's  teachings,  *  angels'  gifts,' 
not  knowing  whence  they  came ;  but  he  did  not  dream  Uiat  bright  beings 
were  around  him,  who  watched  the  developments  of  his  mind,  and 
patiently  awaited  the  hour  when  they  might  lead  him  out  into  the  great 
world  of  human  beings,  and  tell  him  of  the  power  he  possessed.  He 
knew  not,  that  in  silent  sorrow,  a  glorious  talent  had  been  matured  within 
him ;  nor  had  he  dreamed  as  day  after  day  his  cheek  flushed  and  his 
eye  kindled,  before  the  perfect  transcript  his  faithful  pencil  made  of  the 
t)eautiful  images  that  thronged  upon  his  fancy,  that  Genius  knew  him  as 
her  child,  and  dwelt  delightedly  upon  his  name. 

It  was  but  the  beautiful  in  creation  that  reflected  itself  upon  his  soul. 
His  hand  had  not  yet  learned  to  place  the  good  and  evil  side  by  side, 
leaving  to  others  to  make  choice  of  one  or  the  other.  He  placed  the 
pure  alone  upon  his  canvas,  while  his  soul  was  strengthened  through 
his  labor,  and  the  language  of  art  became  his  own. 

Violets  were  gathered  with  the  Lilies  he  had  loved  in  earlier  years. 
With  their  blended  perfumes  flowing  gently  round  the  boy  I  traced  the 
close  of  the  second  period. 

The  third  era,  with  the  Rose  shedding  beauty  over  it,  arrested  my 
attention  by  the  excessive  brilliancy  of  its  coloring  and  the  exquisite 
images  employed  in  its  development. 

The  scene  no  longer  lay  around  or  within  the  cottage  I  had  first  beheld. 
Upon  the  wide  ocean,  a  single  ship  sailed  nobly  onward,  her  prow  turned 
towards  the  classic  shores  of  Italy. 

Many  forms  were  gathered  on  her  deck,  and  prominent  among  them, 
with  the  guileless  look  of  infancy  mingling  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
genius.  Earnest  stood  beside  his  mother ;  the  sunbeams  of  departing  day 
glimmered  upon  the  horizon,  the  western  heavens  glowed  with  a  crimson 
light  that  deepened  into  purple,  and  declined  through  violet  hues  into  the 
pale  tint  of  the  upper  sky,  while  the  waters  reflected  every  hue,  and  the 
few  clouds  that  floated  as  islands  in  a  sea  of  light  were  but  added 
beauties  to  the  view. 

It  was  a  scene  to  thrill  an  artist's  heart ;  and  in  the  countenance  of 
Earnest  I  could  trace  a  thousand  feelings  struggling  for  utterance.  More 
in  that  hour  than  ever  in  his  Ufe  before  did  Earnest  long  for  speech,  but 
his  tongue  remained  chained ;  and  overwhelmed  by  contending  emotions, 
be  leaned  (as  in  childhood  he  had  done)  upon  his  mother's  breast  and 
wept  Those  tears  told  of  the  storm  of  passion  that  had  been  roused 
within  his  soul ;  they  were  the  firet  drops  of  the  rain  that  fell  ere  long 
with  fearful  violence  upon  the  bewildered  Earnest. 

The  ship  in  time  reached  her  destined  port.  Through  his  mother's 
teaching,  Italy  had  become  familiar  ground  to  the  mute :  he  trod  her 
soil  for  the  first  time  with  an  exulting  step,  and  gazed  up  into  her  blue 
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sky  with  almost  childish  wonder  and  delight  A  studio  in  Italy,  and 
stranger  faces  looking  admiringly  upon  the  works  that  crowd  its  walls, 
or  with  wonder  and  with  reverence  upon  the  artist  whose  hand  has 
wrought  them.  And  he,  the  same,  and  yet  how  changed !  The  world 
is  no  longer  a  mystery  to  him.  The  language  taught  in  Spain  by  Ponce, 
the  Benedictine  monk,  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Italy ;  through  it, 
knowledge  had  poured  in  upon  his  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  his  fellow- 
men  were  translated  to  him  through  the  books  that  they  had  written. 

His  works  partook  of  the  joy  Uiat  had  poured  light  upon  his  soul ; 
but  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  gained,  evil  had^been  mingled. 

The  Lilies  drooped  from  his  side,  but  still  the  Violets  were  his  own, 
and  sweetly  their  perfume  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  Rose. 

Once  more  the  artist's  studio,  but  no  crowd  now  intruded  upon  its 
beauty.  Bending  over  his  easel,  I  beheld  the  form  of  Earnest :  his  lux- 
uriant hair  pushed  back  from  his  brow ;  his  eyes,  usually  so  mild  in  their 
glance,  burning  with  unwonted  brilliancy.  His  pencil  rested  upon  the 
canvas,  and  he  seemed  excited  by  some  mighty  passion.  On  the  easel, 
growing  beneath  his  hand,  appeared  a  form  of  loveliness  and  grace.  This 
was  no  ideal  work.  The  artist  had  bent  his  strongest  powers  to  transfer 
to  canvas  the  features  and  expression  of  a  beautiful  Italian  girl;  one 
whose  beauty  had  answered  to  the  longing  of  the  artist's  soul.  And  now 
his  work  was  completed^  and  for  the  last  time  he  bent  entranced  above  it. 
The  idol  he  had  reared  within  the  secret  chamber  of  his  heart  had  become 
a  being  endowed  with  life.  He  loved,  while  all-unconscious  of  the  dan- 
ger he  incurred,  and  knew  it  not,  until  the  gulf  that  so  widely  separated 
him  from  his  fellows  yawned  before  his  dazzled  gaze. 

What  wonder  that  he  loved  ?  the  being  whose  smile  caused  his  heart 
to  bound  and  kindled  new  fires  within  his  eye,  was  beautiful  as  the  land 
whose  name  she  bore.  In  her  pictured  image,  the  glow  of  a  southern 
sun  rested  upon  her  cheek,  while  from  her  low,  broad  forehead  masses  of 
dark  hair  swept  downward  over  her  neck.  Her  eyes  were  more  than 
beautiful ;  there  was  in  them  a  softness  that  bewildered  whilst  it  charmed 
me.  As  I  looked  upon  the  girl,  I  wondered  not  at  the  love  of  the  solitary 
mute.  He  could  not  hear  the  voice  that  parted  her  rosy  lips,  but  he 
could  read  the  smile  that  played  around  them,  while  his  own  heart  filled 
the  silence  that  rendered  words  unintelligible  to  him. 

His  filial  love  had  ever  led  him  to  reverence  his  beloved  mother ;  bot 
here,  before  the  image  he  had  found,  his  untutored  soul  bowed  down  in 
adoration. 

The  Rose  bloomed  brightly  in  his  path,  and  he  gathered  its  blossoms, 
unconscious  of  the  thorn  that  dwelt  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  petab.  So, 
another  flower  was  added  to  those  of  which  I  have  written,  and  anotber 
period  was  veiled  beneath  the  robe  of  Beauty. 

Again  another  history,  but  no  bright  flower  bloomed  above  its  opening 
roll.  Ivy  twined  itself  closely  around  its  scenes,  and  the  Oak,  with  its 
dark  foliage,  threw  a  softened,  twilight  shade  over  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  life  of  the  artist. 

From  the  studio  where  he  had  so  devotedly  labored.  Earnest  returned 
at  night-fall  to  his  mother.  The  unsteadiness  of  his  step  as  he  crossed 
her  apartment,  and  the  wildness  of  his  manner,  told  of  the  snflfering  be 
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was  enduring.  All  night  she  listened  to  his  restless  movements  on  his 
couch,  and  with  the  earliest  approach  of  morning  stood  beside  him. 
Earnest  was  ill ;  more  ill  than  the  mother  who  so  loved  him  had  ever 
before  known  him  to  be. 

Long  he  tossed  upon  a  sick-bed :  the  while  his  studio  was  deserted, 
and  men  asked  sadly  for  the  mute  artist,  whose  silence  and  devotion  to 
the  schools  had  won  their  sympathy.  Long  the  physician  sat  within  the 
shaded  chamber  of  the  sick  man,  counting  the  pulses  that  told  the  mys- 
terious workings  of  disease.  Through  him,  gifts  were  offered  to  the 
mother  and  her  son ;  and  fruits  and  flowers,  showered  around  them,  were 
but^light  tokens  of  the  interest  they  had  excited. 

Sickness  is  a  stern  teacher,  but  for  me  it  has  its  blessings.  The  shaded 
light  of  the  room  wherein  I  lie  helpless  as  a  child,  subdues  the  evil  of 
ray  nature.  I  have  fancied  I  could  be  content  so  to  pass  many  years 
of  a  life  whose  out-door  activity  and  sharp  tones  sting  me  as  the  icy  winds 
of  March.  The  mild  voice  of  the  sick-room;  the  foot-fall  that  seems 
almost  ethereal,  it  is  so  soft  and  gentle ;  the  one  kind  face  that  ever 
lingers  beside  the  bed ;  the  cool  hand  that  adjusts  the  pillow,  or  smooths 
back  the  fallen  hair  from  the  he'lited  forehead,  only  rendered  a  thousand- 
foH  more  dear  \t  it  move  at  the  whispered  cry  of  'Mother ; '  all  this,  and 
more  than  I  can  write,  makes  sickness  a  holy  visitant  to  me. 

The  poor  suffering  mute  could  not  so  read  its  teachings.  Its  silence 
had  no  added  charm  for  him :  the  softened  light  fell  painfully  upon  his 
eyes,  for  the  form  of  the  beloved  one  could  not  bd  traced  among  its  shad- 
ows. The  mother's  hand  —  ah !  that  was  truly  dear!  and  the  physician 
too  —  he  who,  from  the  outer  world  of  bustle,  moved  quietly  over  the 
threshold  of  the  sick  man's  apartment,  and  answered  with  a  glance  of 
sympathy  the  longing  gaze  of  Earnest,  or  held  communion  through  the 
wondrous  finger-alphabet  with  his  inmost  thoughts  —  shared  equally  with 
the  mother  in  the  love  of  the  poor  mute. 

The  physician  became  to  him  what  the  Oak  is  to  the  Ivy.  Closely  did 
the  tendrils  of  his  enthusiastic  nature  entwine  themselves  around  the 
noble  man  who  cheered  his  soul,  while  with  happy  skill  he  strengthened 
and  restored  the  body. 

Ivy !  brighter  amid  winter  snows  than  beneath  a  summer's  sky,  I  re- 
joice in  thy  verdure,  and  will  not  murmur  that  the  Rose  was  not  longer 
permitted  to  bloom  beside  the  Violets  that  shed  such  precious  odors 
around  the  early  history  of  the  mute.  Earnest. 

I  saw  him,  under  the  extended  and  enduring  friendship  of  his  physi- 
cian, rise  above  the  troubles  that  surrounded  him,  and  once  more  with 
vigorous  power  resume  the  duties  of  his  life.  But  the  foreshadowing  of 
another  flower  of  desolation  made  me  pray  that  closer  still  his  heart- 
strings might  be  bound  around  the  lofty  soul  of  his  physician. 

Once  more  a  new  period  and  a  new  flower. 

Alas  that  the  Aloe  should  have  been  planted  amid  so  many  precious 
blossoms  I  Sad  that  it  should  have  cast  its  shadow  upon  the  fairer  buds 
of  earth !  But  the  history  admitted  of  no  exchange,  and  the  Aloe 
marked  its  fifth  period,  as  a  season  of  bitterness  and  grief. 

The  artist  was  again  in  his  old  place  before  his  easel ;  again  his  secret 
thoughts  cast  their  shadows  over  his  works :  his  soul  sickened  beneath 
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the  sky  of  Italy,  and  naught  but  the  keen  air  of  his  childhood's  home 
could  again  restore*  its  healthy  tone.  Vainly  in  the  soil  of  Italy  he 
sought  for  the  plants  he  there  had  watched  and  loved :  and  as  the  memo- 
ry of  their  perfume  crossed  his  mind,  he  fainted  beneath  the  load  that 
pressed  upon  him.  His  mother,  too,  was  pining  for  her  native  air,  the 
song  of  familiar  birds,  and  the  low  whisperings  of  the  breeze,  as  it  ever 
reached  her  ear,  from  off  her  husband's  grave.  But  now  an  ocean  inter- 
vened ;  no  cherished  tone  was  heard  by  her  as  she  gazed  wistfully  across 
its  waters,  toward  the  heavens  that  smiled  upon  her  far-off  home. 

She  did  not  say  it,  but  she  felt  that  the  vines  planted  in  her  native 
land  would  never  shed  their  blossoms  above  her  tomb.  And  so,  as  day 
declined  and  the  bright  colors  faded  from  the  sky,  she  sat  and  mused 
sadly  on  the  past,  and  Earnest,  and  of  the  hand  that  should  guide  him 
when  her  last  hour  should  have  come.  She  dared  not  ask  whose  it 
would  be ;  but  when  the  physidan  visited  her  after  the  moon  had  risen, 
and  the  stars  were  set  along  the  ways  of  heaven,  she  told  him  of  her 
fears,  and  at  length  to  him  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  gifted 
being  who  still  dwelt,  within  her  mind,  the  child  I  first  beheld  him. 

Aloes  with  their  marbled  leaves  were  creeping  serpent-like  around  the 
plants  of  the  Violets  and  the  Ivy,  and  shedding  their  bitterness  over  even 
the  glossy  verdure  of  the  Oak. 

But  I  could  not  pause  to  weep :  another  season  was  finished,  and  the 
next  slowly  unfolded  itself  before  my  gaze. 

The  yellow  buds  of  the  Heath  are  ita  crown. 

One  solitary  figure  filled  the  scene.  Earnest  was  alone :  his  mother 
was  no  more  with  him,  to  move  amid  the  silence  in  which  he  dwelt 

Well  might  the  heath  spring  up  beside  him  and  strike  deep  root  in  the 
soil  watered  by  his  tears :  his  mother  gone,  and  he  without  a  voice  in 
which  to  tell  his  grief! 

The  bitterness  of  the  Aloe  was  fully  tested  then,  when  life  seemed  void 
of  every  blessing.  The  mother  had  been  taken :  the  suffering  mute  stood 
unsupported  in  his  loneliness.  What  aid  could  friendship  offer,  or  what 
gift  could  love  present  that  should  be  valued  through  the  tears  that 
blinded  the  eyes  of  Earnest  f 

There  was  no  word,  there  was  no  gift  that  did  not  seem  to  him  mock- 
ing as  the  air  that  tossed  back  the  cry  of  grief  that,  in  his  woe,  broke 
from  his  heart.  Solitude  alone  could  soothe,  Qod's  hand  alone  heal  the 
wound  which  death  had  made.  But  in  that  hour  of  trial,  when  heath 
reared  itself  beside  the  mother's  grave,  that  divided  the  present,  with  its 
woes,  from  the  past,  with  its  many  joys,  light  broke  upon  the  soul  of 
the  mute,  hitherto  so  dark  and  silent 

Once  more  his  eye  sought  the  blue  sky  above  him,  and  he  seemed  to 
realize  the  heaven  of  which  his  mother  had  so  often  taught  him.  It  was 
no  longer  a  far-off  land.  It  was  his  mother's  home,  where  he,  her  child, 
should  dwell,  that  lay  around  him.  For  the  first  time,  his  soul  received 
the  impression  of  eternity :  the  lesson  of  his  life  b^an  to  be  understood. 

In  the  evening  hour,  he  knelt  and  offered  unto  God  the  solemn  hom- 
age of  his  silent  soul. 

The  seventh  period  was  completed,  and  the  purple  blossoms  of  the 
Passionflower  spread  forth  as  its  emblem. 
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Belief  had  uttered  its  voice  to  the  listeniDg  heart  of  Earnest. 

The  tendrils  of  the  passion-vine  have  bound  together  the  vai  ious  parts 
of  each  separate  period,  and  twined  aoaong  the  blossoms  whose  fragrance 
I  have  inhaled. 

I  view  the  tapestry  no  longer  as  the  mysterious  gift  of  the  fairy, 
but  as  a  type  from  the  actual  world.  Although  its  history  hath  the  sem- 
blance of  a  dream,  I  can  understand  from  it  how  the  seeming  realities 
which  now  surround  me  will  be  as  dreams  to  mc,  when  a  few  years  shall 
have  passed  away,  and  I  stand  upon  the  entrance  of  the  world  eternal 
and  alone  real. 


Mv      wifik's 


AIR-    'rnie  w«k.    wkk   max' 


You  ask  me  to  sing,  but  my  heart  it  is  wae ; 

Id  a  harp  out  o*  tune,  there's  nae  music  ava; 
She  is  sone  who  gave  tone  to  the  music  in  me ; 

Oh  I  now  can  I  sing,  when  my  wifie  *8  nwa*  ? 
I  *m  feckless  and  lonely,  an'  '  wantin '  an'  dim ; 

Lite  a  leg  o'  the  tangs,  wi'  its  marrow  awa', 
E'en  the  fire-side  is  cauldrife,  an'  cheerless  my  hame ; 

Oh  I  my  hame  is  nae  hame,  while  my  wifie 's  awa'. 

It's  not  want  o'  oueht,  for  o'  a*  things  we've  plenty, 

An'  kind  are  the  Dairns^  an'  the  neebors,  an^a,' 
But  a'  winna  do  noo,  or  keep  my  heart  canty, 

For  a'  things  gang  wrong,  when  my  wifie 's  awa'. 
The  light  that  did  brighten  m^  housie,  ye  ken. 

An'  made  a'  things  cheerie,  m  chamber  an'  ha', 
Is  wantin',  an'  gloomy  is  a'  but  and  ben, 

Oh  the  sun  has  gone  down,  noo  my  wifie 's  awa'  I 

When  takin'  the  Book,  an'  our  evening  psalm  raising, 
There's  ae  voice  awantin',  the  sweetest  of  a'. 

Then,  'mang  a'  the  blessings  of  Him  we  are  praising. 
My  heart  breathes  a  proyer  for  my  wifie  awa* ; 

An'  then  in  the  mornin,  my  woes  are  unending; 
The  breakfast  is  late,  no  one  answers  my  ca  ; 

My  sark  wants  a  button,  my  stockings  want  mending; 

0  come  back,  my  wifie,  and  bide  nae  awa'  I 

The  birdies  are  singing;  the  sweet  flowers  are  springing; 

The  blue-bells  an'  violets  glint  out  fu'  braw; 
AH  nature  smiles  gladsome :  but  ah !  there  is  ringing 

Nae  joy  in  my  heart,  while  my  wifie 's  awa : 
Then  come  back,  my  dearie,  an'  make  my  heart  cheerie ; 

Let  music  an'  mirth  ance  mair  gladden  my  ha* ; 
Then  't  will  be  'mong  the  by-gones^  when  dowie  and  wearle, 

1  mourned  for  the  want  o'  my  wifie  awa'. 
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MOOXLIGHT         AN1>        A        MB-UORV 


nrNJAUiN  F.    TATioa. 


All  Heayen  is  anchored  off  the  world  ;  and  every,  every  where, 
The  silver  surges  of  the  moon  make  music  through  the  air; 
As  the  stars  revealed  by  night,  as  the  dew-drops  by  the  stars. 
So  the  bosom's  wordless  wealth,  by  the  moon-beanrs  misty  bars. 
Oh  I  sunligl^t  for  the  world  of  things,  but  moonlight  for  the  heart ! 
From  out  5ie  dreamy  shadows,  how  the  forms  of  oeauty  start! 


How  they  throng  the  halls  of  Thought!  there  an  Angsl-Onb  appears; 
Though  I  cannot  see  her  clearly  by  moon-light^  and  for  tean^ 
I  'd  Imow  that  foot-fall  an^  where,  as  light  as  sunmier-rain. 
For  it  sets  my  pulses  playmg,  as  none  can  do  again. 


Ah,  Tbou  art  there,  my  Cynosure  I  I  know  those  eyes  are  thine ; 
No  other  pair  would  ever  turn  so  lovinely  to  mine : 
And  now,  a  billow  of  green  turf  swells  breathless  o*er  her  rest. 
As  if  it  feared  to  wake  the  babe  that  slumbers  on  her  breast* 


Tlie  bough  was  bent  to  breaking,  as  the  blast  went  sweeping  by, 
But  the  nameless  bud  of  beauty  was  wafted  to  the  sky : 
And  thou,  fair  Moon!  art  shining  on,  in  all  thy  glory  yet. 
As  if  upon  no  fairer  brow  no  paler  seal  were  set 


The  purling  azure  ever  parts  in  music  round  thy  prow : 

As  we  together  saw  thee  then,  so  I  behold  thee  now. 

And  yet^  methinks,  thy  deck  grows  dim  with  gray  and  gathered  years: 

Not  so,  not  so !  untouched  by  time  1    *T  is  nothing  but  these  tears. 


I  wonder  not  the  stars  are  out,  to  see  thee  riding  by. 

And  not  a  breath  to  break  the  blue  of  all  that  blessed  sky: 

There's  just  one  cloud  in  all  tJiat  dome  of  God's  own  stariy  thought, 

One  little  cloud  of  Zephyr's  fleet,  left  floating  there,  forgot 


Not  all  thy  glory,  gentle  Moon  I  can  turn  that  gloom  to  gold. 
Nor  all  thy  silver  lure  a  star  to  light  a  single  fold ; 
For,  like  a  banner  weirdly  wove  in  wild  Campania's  loom. 
That  cloudlet's  volume  swells  aloft,  as  dark  and  deep  as  doom. 


Good-night,  fair  Moon  I  —good-night  again,  pale  captive  to  the  cloud; 
I  've  seen  &  dearer  light  than  thine  extinguisned  by  the  shroud. 
That  cloud  is  edged  with  silver  now ;  its  gloom  is  webbed  with  gold ; 
The  stars  ehine  through  it  every  where  —  a  pearl  in  every  fold ! 


I 

A 
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MEN,      MANNERS.     AND     MOUNTAINS. 


THE  KUBSALL 

ON       'CHANOE.        OR       SALOON        OF       FINANCE. 

In  acqaaiDtanceship,  as  Iq  most  other  experiences  of  life,  Napoleon^s 
dictum  holds  good :  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  Since  my 
opportune  rencontre  with  Ernest,  I  had  either  found  or  made  almost  as 
many  acquaintances  as  the  '  hare  of  many  friends.'  It  was  three  o'clock ; 
and,  having  spent  the  morning  in  visiting  and  rambling,  Ernest  and  my* 
self  sought  occupation  in  the  Salon  of  Finance. 

The  Maison  db  Conversation  is  the  Palladium  of  Baden-Baden.  It 
may  likewise  be  viewed  as  a  temple  of  the  Muses,  a  pleasure-house  of 
the  Graces,  a  summer  asylum  of  the  Fates,  and  ofi-times  of  the  Furies. 
You  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  of  an  establishment  more  completely  stocked 
with  all  the  machinery  of  amusement.  Situated,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  the  roost  felicitous  manner,  opposite  the  two  principal  hotels,  the  main 
building  comprises  a  grand  group  of  ball-rooms  and  drawing-rooms,  re- 
plete with  stuffs  and  statues,  mirrors,  musical  and  gambling  apparatus. 
A  luxurious  cafe  occupies  one  spacious  wing  with  its  manifold  agrhnens  ; 
while,  couched  in  the  other,  a  catering  saloon  for  quidnuncs — a  reading- 
room  — flanked  by  a  perfect  hijou  of  an  opera-house,  denotes  that  a  proper 
balance  is  maintained  in  the  prodigal  appliances  of  animal  and  spiritual 
pleasure. 

Throughout  the  oak-environed  avenues  which  lead  at  right-angles  from 
the  grand  promenade  bordering  the  Eursall  facade,  toward  the  town,  are 
arranged  diversified  rows  of  stalls,  where  hawkers  of  different  nations 
proclaim  an  exposition  of  6iings  cheap  and  choice  —  German  toys,  Paris 
gloves,  transcendental  tooth-powder,  complexion-peppers,  rings  and  rosa- 
ries, bonnets,  bouquets,  mermaid-mirrors,  Chinese  pigs  and  poodles,  Ge- 
noa flower-fabrics,  Milan  tooth-picks,  Swiss  wood-work,  chamois-boxes, 
cosmetic  sponges,  and  other  commodities,  of  which  some  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  and  others,  .from  their  nature,  wholly  unmentionable. 
The  Kursall  is  not  a  palace,  for  it  is  more.  The  features  of  comfort  and 
ease,  combined  with  elegance,  which  it  presents,  are  foreign  to  the  cold 
palaces  of  Europe ;  and  the  varying  scenes  which  characterize  its  interior 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  stately  and  stationary  aspects  which  palaces 
of  this  age  wear.  In  the  Eursall,  gayety  sometimes  abides  and  sometimes 
departs.  Sometimes  the  dance  throngs  throughout  the  extent  of  its  saloons. 
Every  evening,  floods  of  music  pour  down  from  its  high  orchestral  throne. 
Now  it  is  a  hive  of  animation,  and  now  lulled.  If  it  dazzles  with  gas 
constellations  to-night,  to-morrow  may  find  it  as  dull  as  a  chapel.  At 
one  hour  as  busy  as  Moneta's  court,  it  is  the  next  as  vacant  as  the  minds 
of  its  frequenters.  But,  although  the  Eursall  varies  its  aspect  according 
to  the  hour,  the  weather,  the  caprice,  it  retains  at  least  one  focus,  con- 
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slant  as  the  *  original  taint; '  immovable  and  all-moving  as  the  Maelstrom. 
To  this  radiating  cynosure  let  now  attention  glide. 

ON       'CHANOE. 

*  We  entered  by  the  principal  door  beneath  the  portico.  What  a  change 
from  the  radiant  sky  without !  Absorbing  all  sound  and  riveting  all 
attention,  was  stationed  the  genius  loci ;  the  Sphinx  which  yet  awaits 
her  (Edipus ;  the  Punic  power,  to  win  over  whose  interest  all  diplomacy 
is  vain;. the  magnetic  divinity  of  this  Fortune^s  Mecca — the  roulette 
scheme.  Sombre  and  immobile,  the  throng  closed  round,  like  suitors  in 
a  court  of  shades.  The  last  lev^e  of  Louis  XIV.  could  not  have  been 
more  self-contained  in  aspect.  The  green  cloth,  from  which  few  glances 
were  averted,  spread  over  the  table  like  a  symbol  of  the  green  ocean, 
almost  rivalling  its  grand  prototype  in  the  amount  of  treasure  which  it 
annually  engulfe. 

The  roulette,  or  oubliette^  whose  tender  mercies  consign  rouleaus  to 
oblivion,  is  a  machine  somewhat  resembling  an  old-fashioned  hand  coffee- 
mill  ;  having  a  scheme  appended,  rather  complicated  to  explain,  and  in 
which  initiation  is  too  easy  to  need  formal  demonstration.  Enough  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  very  powerful  engine  of  correction,  through  whose  agency, 
if  offended  at  your  fortune,  you  havft  opportunity  of  ready  revenge,  by 
breaking  it  on  the  wheel. 

In  the  exaggeration  of  a  mind  naturally  prone  to  credulity,  I  had 
always  preconceived  this  scene  as  in  the  category  of  those  objects  which 
do  not  disappoint  expectation.  So  mysterious  is  the  veil  with  which 
description  usually  drapes  these  world-renowned  tables  dejeu,  and  so 
vivid  were  the  tableaus  which  my  irradiated  imagination  had  previously 
shadowed  forth,  that  I  would  hardly  have  approached  an  aiUo  da  fi,  or 
a  table  d* inquisition^  with  a  deeper  sense  of  interest  than  I  now  experi- 
enced in  drawing  near  the  high  altar  of  the  blind  goddess.  A  phantasm 
of  Druid  and  Mexican  priests,  invested  with  the  dark  solemnity  of  their 
inhuman  rites,  rose  confusedly  before  my  disordered  vision  as  I  penetrated 
among  the  forms  officiating  at  the  public  sanctuary  of  vice. 

So  much  for  romance.    Now  for  reality. 

The  sanctuary  reeked  not  with  the  fumes  of  sacrifice ;  but  it  was  redo- 
lently  scented  with  eau  de  vie,  eau  de  cologne^  and  bad  cigars.  The  altar 
was  not  (as  my  orientalism  had  pictured)  Pelion  on  Ossa  —  Golconda 
reproduced  in  literal  pyramids  of  gold  and  bank-notes.  Funds  which 
possess  such '  alacrity  in  sinking '  are  rarely  so  portentous  in  amount  The 
arbiters,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Company,  did,  to  be  sure,  sit  dealing 
out  sentence  after  sentence  of  destiny,  and  extending  the  regulating  hell- 
rake  much  after  the  manner  of  my  prefigurations ;  but  in  general  they  wore 
that  expression  of  meek  sleepiness  which  characterizes  the  fatigued  lion 
of  a  menagerie:  nothing  visible  betokened  the  flow  of  very  ferocious 
feelings.  The  chief  potentate  of  Orcus  obliged  to  take  snuff  in  order  to 
bear  up  against  the  Boeotian  nature  of  his  business !  The  sepulchral  being 
who  occupied  the  middle  seat  of  the  bench,  seemed  to  occupy  a  rank  in 
creation  midway  between  a  man  and  an  automaton,  so  mechanical  were  his 
functions,  so  accurately  did  he  rehearse  them.  With  the  one  hand  he 
spun  the  marble  on  its  whirling  race ;  with  the  other,  he  poised  the 
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rateau,  as  it  were  the  baton  of  Musard  ;  while  at  precise  intervals  his  dry, 
dull  voice,  cadenced  like  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  enunciated  the 
oft- told  words :  ^Messieurs,  faites  voire  jeu,  Lejeu  est/aiL  Rim  ne  va 
plus^ 

Florins,  German  dollars,  five-franc  pieces,  and  a  rather  sparse*  collection 
of  Napoleons,  conaposed  tJie  sum  total  of  the  fluctuating  funds. 

Frankly,  then,  the  aspect  of  the  monster  in  his  den  was  not  very  re- 
doubtable, nor  in  any  manner  astonishing  to  a  disinterested  observer. 

Subsequently,  after  repeated  visits,  during  some  of  which  the  stakes 
rose  high  into  thousands,  I  learned  to  view  the  proceedings  with  more 
attention ;  and  it  became  a  favorite  amusement  with  me  to  analyze  the 
secret  emotions  of  the  players.  The  diversity  of  impulses  which  incite 
to  gambling  appears  to  be  quite  as  wide  as  the  range  of  motives  which, 
according  to  an  old  song,  induce  the  people  of  more  Christian  countries 
to  go  to  church.  Some  commence  to  play  from  ennui  ;  some  for  fortune ; 
many  to  lighten  or  clear  their  expenses ;  a  number  from  passion ;  but 
the  majority  are  simply  drawn  into  it  as  a  pastime.  But,  once  having 
laid  hand  on  the  altar,  and 

'  One  turn  of  rovlette  makes  all  mankind  kin/ 

Keep  your  eye  on  this  congress  of  nations :  how  accordantly  all  Babel 
collects  around  the  council-board  of  Plutus  I  Rank,  nationality,  even 
individuality,  is  dropped,  and  all  mankind  become  '  merely  players,'  to 
use  Shakspeare's  expression,  from  the  moment  they  touch  the  level  of 
this  table.  All  are  hettera  at  this  board,  as  the  hair-dresser  told  the  lord, 
and  no  one  better  than  his  neighbor. 

It  is  at  night  that  the  scenas  begin.  Gas  and  exdtement  are  turned 
on  together.  Then  the  Caesars  of  magnificent  intentions  come,  and  see, 
and  conquer,  if  they  can ;  and  some  where  in  the  small  hours  they  return 
home  '  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream.' 

One  of  my  pet  illustrations  of  the  different  characters  which  frequent 
these  rooms  is  the  Indifferent — the  man  who  plays  constantly  and  as 
if  unconsciously,  without  consenting  to  appear  at  all  interested. 

Monsieur  Nonchalant  lounges  in  late  in  the  day.  You  might  sup- 
pose from  the  abstracted  air  with  which  he  approaches  the  table,  adjust- 
ing his  cravat  all  the  time,  that  he  was  some  stray  somnambulist  regard- 
ing his  person  in  an  invisible  cheval  glass.  With  a  dreamy  air  he  spills 
a  few  coins  on  the  table,  to  roll  on  red  or  black — it  is  all  one  to  him. 
He  pays  Luck  the  compliment  of  surrendering  to  her  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  his  fortunes.  If  he  wins,  a  slight  sub-smile  struggles  at  his  lips 
to  break  through  the  upper  paste  of  nonchalance.  He  begins  to  hum 
the  froward  air,  Vin  cKhan  dal  vino.  His  very  hat  sleeks  into  a  smile. 
But  he  begins  to  lose.  He  has  just  sunk  a  pile  of  Napoleons  in  a  see- 
saw. My  friend,  are  you  smiling  still  ?  But  what  makes  those  lips  so 
paralytic  ?  The  brow  disclaims  all  sympathy  with  the  mouth ;  the 
muscles  are  s6  unyielding  as  a  disobliging  horse ;  the  expression  is  jaded 
and  ghastly.  Will  the  spurned  power  of  nature  reassert  her  long-resisted 
authority  ?  and  must  your  natural  feelings  at  length  wreak  themselves 
into  expression?  No:  politeness  is  to  him  what  courage  was  to  Ney. 
He  cannot,  if  he  would,  do  an  unpolished  act.    Death  before  discom- 
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fiture;  he  can  better  bear  to  lose  his  gold  than  his  composure.  To 
immarble  his  emotions  is  the  study  of  a  life.  Bat  lo  I  the  ice  begins  to 
thaw.  His  complacency  is  fast  oozing  through  his  palms.  There  goes 
another  fatal  pose  on  the  red ;  it  vanishes  like  a  flash  !  He  doubles  it 
on  the  black;  his  prospects  become  darker  than  ever.  He  pulls  the 
lappel  of  his  right  ear,  as  if  it  were  a  purse-string.  Ah  I  easy,  my  dear 
Sir ;  do  n't  pinch  your  left  arm  black  and  blue ;  it  was  the  right  one  that 
betrayed  you.  Insensate  youth  I  you  dig  your  nails  through  your  hair, 
down  into  the  very  scalp,  with  more  than  the  pertinacity  of  a  small-tooth 
comb.  Gods  1  how  he  started  just  now,  as,  on  turning  around,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  almost  unrecognizable  features  in  one  of  the  large  mir- 
rors on  the  wall. 

The  Invisible  player  is  another  queer  type  in  this  odd  volume  of 
characters ;  and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  is  deciphered  does  not  di- 
minish his  claims  upon  our  notice. 

The  Invisible  b  a  man  with  a  motive  for  not  wishing  to  be  seen  at 
play,  60  that  in  order  to  gamble,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  doten 
appearances,  he  is  compelled  to  train  himself  in  a  species  of  legerdemain 
more  curious  than  facile.  It  happens  that  you  will  see  a  pile  on  a  comer 
of  the  table,  which,  so  far  as  particular  appropriation  is  apparent,  might 
well  be  mistaken  for  treasure-trove.  But  look  again,  and  you  will  descry 
our  Invisible,  ^  seeing  all,  himself  unseen,'  in  the  back-ground,  and  watch- 
ing with  a  falcon-glance.  His  pile  is  on  the  pair.  Whiz  goes  the  ball. 
The  Invisible's  features  assume  a  glacial  impassibility.  Ho  clenches  his 
teeth  with  a  determination  that  would  have  bitten  a  bullet  in  half.  Pa- 
tience on  a  gridiron  endured  a  test  less  severe  than  his ;  his  fortune  hangs 
by  the  eye-lids.  The  ball  stops :  ^Messieurs,  vingt-et-huit,  pair  et  manque.^ 
The  falcon  seizes  on  his  quarry,  and  is  unseen  again.  Sometimes  the 
Invisible  resorts  to  a  yet  more  cautious  style  of  tactics  by  engaging  a 
friend  to  play  for  him,  with  concerted  signals ;  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  a  real  nonchalance  the  friend  always  performs  his  vicarious  duties. 

But  place  for  the  Yicomtb  Cassecou,  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  specu- 
lators; him 

*  Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet'    ' 

He  hulls  and  bears  as  if  he  were  in  Wall-street  Note  the  savoir  /aire 
in  his  playing.  What  a  winning  confidence  in  his  luck !  Tliere  is  an 
inexpressible  distinction  in  his  manner  of  laying  down  a  rouleau,  as  if  it 
were  a  cast-off  glove.  He  is  great  in  victory,  but  greater  still  in  defeat. 
He  leaves  his  money  on  the  noir,  and  walks  off  to  the  restaurant  for  a 
glass  of  ab3inthe,  while  the  other  poor  devils  are  tied  like  so  many  show- 
bears,  eoc^  to  his  stake,  none  daring  to  stir  a  chain's  length  off.  Vicomte, 
you  repose  on  your  luck  as  a  warrior  on  his  laurels,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
your  rouleau  is  on  a  quick-sand  soil !  Take  heed  of  the  variegated  ad- 
ventures in  the  realm  of  chance.  'Ah!  he  returns!'  they  exclaim. 
There  has  been  a  run  of  four  on  the  noir,  and  his  rouleau  has  progressed 
arithmetically  to  sixteen — charming  nest-egg !  He  disdains  to  remove 
it  yet  A  fresh  venture,  and  the  sixteen  becomes  thirtj-two.  Once 
more  he  waits,  and  loses.    Thus, 

'Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest* 
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The  rtmge-et-noir  table  differs  from  the  roulette,  as  a  court  of  equity 
differs  from  a  court  of  law.  The  play  there  was  much  deeper ;  a  swarm 
of  men  and  women  sat  around,  looking  like  guests  at  a  tahU  cPkote,  whose 
dinner  had  been  seized  by  the  Harpies.  ^  Mid  others  of  less  note '  I  spied 
a  little  man  whose  coat  and  white  cravat,  added  to  the  extreme  unction 
with  which  he  kept  rubbing  his  hands,  revealed  his  clerical  character  to 
all,  though  no  doubt  he  still  considered  it  a  profound  secret  to  every  one 
but  himself.  The  solemn  uprolling  of  his  eyes,  his  devout  manner  of 
piling  up  the  winnings,  as  though  mentally  praying  Heaven  to  '  increase 
and  multiply '  the  good  gifts,  was  highly  diverting  to  a  knot  of  veteran 
gamblers  who  stood  opposite.  The  good  abbe's  countenance  became 
intensely  expressive  under  the  operation  of  the  undulations  of  luck. 
Imagine  an  enormous  pumpkin  with  eyes  set  on  the  surface,  almost  as 
hu^ge  as  a  calf  s ;  an  emphatically  Calmuc  nose,  whose  extreme  end  arose 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  mode  in  which  an  elephant  wears  his  trunk ; 
a  mouth  that  could  serve  at  pleasure  as  a  model  for  a  bake-oven  :  to  these 
engaging  features  add  two  huge  humps,  one  on  the  breast,  another  on 
the  back,  and  two  paws  tightly  clenched  upon  the  table ;  fancy,  in  fine,  a 
gigantic  toad  just  ready  to  leap.  When  he  won,  his  neck  elongated  like 
Siat  of  a  turtle,  and,  by  extension  of  this  mass  of  living  flesh,  imparted 
something  like  symmetry ;  but  when  luck  became  adverse,  his  eyes  glowed 
like  live  coab,  peering  from  their  orbits  to  the  point  of  dropping  on  the 
carpet;  and  the  overgrown  pumpkin  then  sank  so  low  between  the  two 
promontories,  before  and  behind,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  discern 
which  of  the  three  humps  had  best  claim  to  be  considered  his  head. 

'The  play,  the  play's  the  thing.'  Would  you  ever  believe  that  the 
man  pacing  yonder  with  his  whole  frame  in  a  tumult,  ringing  out  the 
most  sonorous  curses  in  that  Spanish  so  wealthy  in  imprecations,  is  the 
same  being  you  meet  at  the  Trinkhalle,  absorbing  hot  water  to  the  slow 
measure  of  the  morning  march  f  Hard  fate  I  to  have  his  high  hopes 
tossed  up  in  a  blanket  all  day,  only  to  receive  a  cold  ducking  at  last. 
He  is  the  man  who  plays  with  a  system.  The  ladies  seem  to  be  most 
favored ;  perhaps  it  is  because  they  know  when  to  leave  off,  being  best 
acquainted  with  the  fickleness  of  Fortune,  who  is  herself  a  female.  The 
little  Lorette  risks  exactly  the  value  of  a  new  Cashmere,  wins,  and  goes 
away  content.  Madame,  who  has  been  looking  daggers  at  her  'cloven 
hoof  of  vulgarity,'  as  some  court-poet  styles  the  ungloved  hand,  takes  the 
Lorette's  vacated  chair,  and  begins  to  play  for  the  price  of  some  new 
head-dresses  which  a  Geneva  jeweller  brought  up  to-day.  She  wins ;  but 
a  frown  arose  during  her  speculjition  that  put  to  flight  all  the  loves  and 
graces  which  dwell  in  her  face. 

Such  are  the  tables  where  the  fairest  and  foulest  of  mankind  gather, 
intent  upon  the  common  object — plunder.  The  eulogists  of  M.  Benazet 
have  been  so  numerous,  and  have  said  so  much,  that  {pereant  qui  ante 
nos  nostra  dixerint)  there  is  little  left  for  me  to  say ;  and  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  leave  these  halls  without  contributing  my  humble  block 
to  the  towering  monument  which  fame  is  fast  erecting  to  his  honor.  You 
have  heard  of  M.  Benazet,  intelligent  reader,  else  reputation  is  an  empty 
sound.     Still  'you  may  have  forgotten  : '  I  understand  —  ahem ! 

M.  Benazet  is  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  Fortune,  the  Nestor  of  the 
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gambling  generation.  What  Voltaire  was  to  Ferney ;  "wbat  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  was  to  Florence;  what  Louis  XIV.  was  to  Versailles,  lord 
paramount,  creator  absolute,  such  is  the  Sieur  Benazet  to  Baden-Baden. 
For  although  the  Grand-Duke  may  be  styled  ruler,  yet  his  is  not  the  real 
empire  of  the  demesne,  any  more  than  was  Louis  XIIL  master  of  France 
under  Richelieu.  Baden-Baden  is  a  gambbng  principality,  a  floating 
island  in  the  monetary  world,  appurtenant  to  M.  Bskazet.  Uis  dominion 
is  an  imperium  in  imperio. 

If  to  build  these  mansions ;  if  to  pay  for  them ;  if  to  establish  these 
gambling- tables ;  if  to  win  oflf  them ;  iif  to  engage  this  music ;  if  to  lay 
out  these  grounds,  and  keep  them  in  order ;  if  to  diffuse  this  taste ;  if  to 
give  the  grand  ball  to-night ;  if  to  give  the  great  boar-hunt'  next  month ; 
if  to  maintain  an  opera ;  if  to  patronize  talent  of  every  kind ;  (O  for 
breath  to  utter !)  if  the  constant  practice  of  deeds  like  these  does  not 
indicate  potentateship  and  magnanimity  combined ;  if  you  do  not  feel 
your  soul  expanded  after  a  survey  of  his  actions,  have  the  modesty,  my 
friend,  to  impute  the  fault  to  yourself  alone. 

A  Manichean  at  Baden-Baden  would  hug  himself  for  joy ;  for,  behold, 
the  evil  principle  has  been  converted  into  good !  M.  Benazet  has  shown 
his  '  good  works  before  men,' like  Mephistopheles  during  a  revival.  But 
again,  let  me  not  *  damn  with  faint  praise '  him  whose  laudations  should 
be  sung  with  such  eloquence.  I  appeal  to  Howard,  to  Wilberforce,  to 
Kossuth,  to  the  genius  of  philanthropy  itself,  whether  Benazet  is  not  a 
benefactor  of  his  species.  He  owns  the  gambling-tables :  true ;  but  he 
owns  every  thing  else,  too.  He  wins  your  loose  cash  :  true ;  but  he  also 
wins  *  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.'  He  is  a  seducer  of  young 
men :  true ;  but  he  is  a  guardian  of  young  women.  He  plants  a  Upas  in 
the  social  oasis,  but  what  would  its  roses  be  without  him  ?  His  system, 
after  all,  is  merely  a  protective  tariffs  levied  on  importers  of'  superfluous 
bullion.  All  good  Whigs  should  admire  him  for  his  policy,  and  all  good 
Democrats  for  his  character. 


BT    s.    UAnia. 


Over  the  mountain  tbe  evening  star 

Trembles  through  rosy  sun-net  vapor; 
And  under  the  pine-boughs  taint  und  I'ar 

The  flre-fly  swings  its  golden  taper ; 
The  violet  closes  its  purple  eyes ; 

The  lily  droops  on  the  lonesome  water ; 
And  down  in  the  valley  the  sweet  day  dies 

lu  the  arms  of  her  dusk-eyed  daughter. 

Yet  up  on  the  snow-peaks,  rosy  still, 

The  changerul  glories  burn  and  shiver ; 
And  ram-bows  cling  to  the  mountain-rill 

As  il  murmurs  down  to  the  deep  dark  river. 
The  chamois  bounds,  and  the  eagle  cries  ; 

Wild  echoes  from  rock  to  rock  arc  driven. 
And  gorgeous  clouds  from  the  hills  arise 

To  pillar  the  sun-set  heaven. 


All  the  avalanche  burnH  and  thrills. 

Floating  away  in  riiiNiy  splendor  ; 
And  the  white  moon  over  the  clustered  hills 

Bendeth  a  face  all  wan  and  tender  ; 
Voices  of  winds,  and  tinkling  streams. 

Fitful  glories  on  cloud  and  river 
Drift,  with  the  waning  sun-set  beams,. 

Away  to  the  West  for  ever. 

Tranced  in  the  dusky  Are  I  stand, 

Thrilled  with  the  night-wind's  bliasnu  story ; 
Clouds  at  my  feet,  and  mountains  grand 

O'er  me,  piercing  the  sun-set  glory ; 
Luminous  fires,  and  angel  stars. 

Throbbing  and  slumberous  airs  of  even, 
Melt  from  my  soul  its  prison-bars, 

And  bear  it  away  to  heaven. 
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THE        WASTING         OF        THE        TRIBES. 


HA  AC      iTACT  * 


Lol  as  I  sfrive  the  red-man*s  fate  to  sing, 

A  sigh  pathetic  sweeps  the  minstrcrs  string ; 

Fain  would  he  twine  one  mournful  wreath  to  grace 

The  urn  that  holds  the  ashes  of  their  race. 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  Mexic  Gulf  to  Lake, 

Free  as  the  winds  the  wilderness  that  shake, 

Shining  with  arms  majestic,  sternly  grand. 

He  moved,  the  guardian  sovereign  of  the  land. 

No  gilded  court,  no  jewelled  crown  had  he, 

Nor  silken  slaves  to  bend  the  servile  knee ; 

No  sumptuous  board,  enriched  with  precious  plate, 

Nor  palace  gorgeous  with  imperial  state ; 

No  grand  cathedral,  "^here  vain  man  adores, 

Through  whose  stained  panes  light's  colored  torrent  pours. 

^lot  such  his  state;  the  woods  his  only  home, 

The  hills  his  shrine,  God's  azure  skies  nis  dome. 

In  whose  blue  depths  celestial  spirits  seem 

To  bless  the  kneeling  savage  by  his  stream. 


Rough  was  his  garb;  the  hunter's  dangerous  toil 

Clad  his  brown  limbs  with  wild-beasts'  shaggy  spoil ; 

The  forest-game  a  frugal  repast  gave. 

His  simple  drink  the  streamlet's  crystal  wave ; 

His  home  a  cabin  formed  of  limb  and  bough, 

His  bark  the  light  canoe  with  bended  prow. 

Content  with  these,  life  tranquil  sped  away, 

A  pleasant  dream,  with  bb'ssful  visions  gay. 

He  loved  the  realm  so  bidghtly  spread  around. 

Rich  with  broad  pastures,  with  wild  wood-lands  crowned; 

He  loved  his  tribe,  his  children,  and  his  bride, 

Nor  asked  for  greater  joys  than  these  supplied. 

When  Twilight  soft  his  roseate  glories  shed, 

And  Eve  her  purple  drapery  cast  around, 
And  up  the  sky  the  Moon  of  harvest  led 

Her  train  of  stars,  on  their  bright  journey  bound, 
Curled  the  blue  smoke  from  many  a  cabin  hearth ; 

The  mellow  air  with  childish  prattle  rang. 
While  aged  chieftains' mingled  in  the  mirtli. 

And  lit  the  pipe,  or  martial  measures  sang. 
Then  loud  his  hollow  drum  the  warrior  smote. 

And  reedy  pipes  with  shrilly  music  sound, 
And  bead-strung  conch,  and  horn  of  startling  note. 

And  jingling  bells  to  youthful  ankles  bound. 
Forth  stepped  each  forest-damsel  o'er  the  tur^ 

Her  forehead  graced  with  many  a  wild-wood  flower. 
And  milk-white  shells  plucked  from  the  chafing  surf, 

And  the  blithe  dance  prolonged  the  festal  hour. 
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The  scene  hath  changed !     The  red-maD*6  reiffn  is  o'er, 

His  painted  crown  of  feathers  spurned  in  dust: 
No  more  is  caught  the  flashing  of  his  oar  ; 

His  lance  and  axe  are  tarnished  o'er  with  rust 
Their  race  is  run ;  their  life-sands  ceased  to  flow ; 

Tlieir  names  forgot ;  their  lowly  graves  profaned : 
From  the  fair  earth  they  melted  like  the  snow, 

And  of  their  glory  scarce  a  sign  remained. 
Scarce  o'er  their  land  the  pDgrim's  curious  gaze 

Their  ancient  forts  and  strong-holds  may  espy ; 
All  unconcerned  the  squatter's  mfant  plays 

0*er  grass-grown  mounds,  where  low  the  sachems  lie. 
Tradition  tells  that  oft  by  forest-edge, 

'l^eath  the  white  moon,  the  haunting  tribes  are  seen : 
Some  muse  dejected  o'er  the  crag^  ledge, 

Or  view  their  ancient  realms  with  looks  serene. 
Here  a  tall  warrior  leans  upon  his  spear. 
Or  lifts  his  bow  as  if  a  foe  drew  near; 
And  damsels  move  in  spectral  dances  round, 
Yet  silent  all  as  dead  beneath  the  ground  I 


A  mingled  race  of  every  tongue  and  clime 
Hold  all  the  land  in  its  extent  sublhae ; 
Tlieir  voices  sound  o'er  green  New-England's  hill. 
Their  crowding  steps  its  every  valley  till : 
By  Mystic's  wave,  Connecticut's  fair  shore, 
The  swarming  myriads  still  increasing  pour; 
Far  up  the  Mohawk's  soft  enchanting  vale 
The  sound  of  rural  labor  cheers  the  gale ; 
E'en  where  Niagara  throneh  its  rocky  gate 
Shoots  its  vast  tide,  magnificently  great, 
The  new  race  pours,  still  pressing  on  its  way 
O'er  the  blue  lakes  toward  the -setting  day. 
Before  the  wood-man's  wasting  axe  and  fire, 
The  shadowy  woods  of  Michigan  retire ; 
Wisconsin  opes  her  flowery  prairies,  where 
The  hardy  farmer  guides  the  gleaming  share ; 
The  bold  frontiers-man  by  Missouri's  fount 
Sows  the  rich  glebe  and  tills  the  fertile  mount ; 
The  hunter  yields,  the  red-men  disappear 
Before  the  thrifty  husbandman's  career. 


Lol  where  it  sweeps !  a  broad,  majestic  land. 
Lovely  with  vales,  with  rugged  mountains  grand ! 
From  sea  to  sea  the  country  o(  the  free. 
From  Northern  Lake  to  smiling  Mexic  sea. 
See  where  they  move,  in  graceful  circles  round  — 
The  sister  States,  with  laurel  garlands  bound ; 
Tlie  wreath  of  Union  all  around  them  rolled. 
Twined  with  their  banner's  striped  and  spangled  fold. 
Long  may  they  keep  unsullied  their  domain, 
Free  as  the  breeze  d'er  Alleghany's  chain ; 
Free  as  the  tides  their  western  valleys  boa«t. 
Free  as  the  surge  that  thunders  on  their  coast ! 
Boston^  May,  1853. 
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MR.        BROWX*S         PIGS. 

One  evening,  not  a  trreat  while  since,  I  dropped  iu  at  the  Sociable  Club, 
of  which,  I  flatter  nayself,  I  am  not  altogether  an  undistinguished  member. 
Indeed,  I  believe  every  one  of  us  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  founded 
on  a  consciousness  of  some  merit  which  no  other  member  gainsays  or 
denies.  Certainly,  for  a  dub-man, to  decry  his  fellow  would  be  a  species 
of  self-stultification,  like  abusing  one's  wife  to  one's  neighbor.  Whether 
we  recognize  this  principle,  or  whether  it  be  that  we  are  all  of  a  happy, 
generous  disposition,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  almost  without  exception, 
we  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each  other  and  with  ourselves. 

But  whatever  vanity  there  may  be  among  us  individually,  in  our  col- 
lective capacity,  and  as  the  world  sees  us,  we  make  no  great  pretensions. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  full-blown  dignity  of  house-keeping,  and 
are  content  with  a  pair  of  rooms  and  an  ante-chamber,  conveniently  lo- 
cated over  Briggs,  the  cigar  and  liquor-merchant,  with  whom  we  store  our 
wines,  and  whose  clerk  serves  us  as  a  butler  without  pay ;  while  above 
US  is  Madame  Frisbie's  fashionable  millinery-establishment,  which  affords 
us  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  good  many  fine  ladies  on  the  stairs,  and 
some  of  the  prettiest  little  coiffeuses  in  the  world. 

As  for  that  'society,' as  it  is  called,  which  so  many  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  fools  and,  indeed,  wits,  *  go  into,'  we  do  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  see  much  of  it  except  at  a  respectful  distance.  If  I  were  to  assert 
that  we  object  to  several  of  its  requirements ;  that  we  dislike  standing 
an  hour  at  a  time,  with  no  means  of  escape,  hopelessly  endeavoring  to 
entertain  some  heavy  lady  to  whom  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  that  young 
Masters  Polky  and  Swell,  tearing  round  the  room,  each  with  an  armful 
of  young  woman,  distribute  hotness  as  they  pass,  beside  treading  on  one's 
toes ;  and  that  we  are  decidedly  unwilling  to  stand  in  halls  or  on  landings, 
exposed  to  draughts,  elbowings,  and  tray-corners — I  might,  perhaps, 
expose  our  Club  to  unmerited  suspicion,  and  be  asked  if  the  grapes  were 
not  sour;  so  I  shall  only  say  that,  while  a  great  many  persons  find  plea- 
sure in  the  above  amusements,  we  are  moderately  contented  in  our  second- 
story  club;  and  while  Masters  Polky  and  Swell  are  pulling  on  those 
agonizing  boots  of  theirs,  or  getting  up  those  immense  cravat-ties,  which 
always  remind  me  of  the  old-fashioned  telegraph,  in  full  play,  that  used 
to  swing  above  the  Exchange  cupola,  we,  in  quiet  clothes,  are  passing  the 
evening  without  any  sort  of  martyrdom  whatever. 

There  is  an  air  of  sociability  about  the  rooms  of  our  Club  that  authorizes 
its  title  at  once.  John,  Black  John,  our  Purveyor,  Under-Secretary,  Com- 
missary-General, and  Mercury-at-large,  who  weighs  fourteen  stone  and 
treads  like  Camilla,  opens  the  door,  and  welcomes  you  with  an  expansive 
smile  beaming  over  the  whole  of  his  broad  face,  that  I  can  only  liken  to  a 
hemisphere  in  sun-shine.  There  is  the  cheerfullest  of  fires  in  the  grate 
in  the  winter-season,  the  most  fragrant  lilacs  bloom  there  in  spring,  and 
the  greenest  asparagus-tops  in  mid-summer.  Upon  the  walls  are  one  or 
two*  pictures,  which,  if  not  very  gratifying  as  specimens  of  art,  are  yet 
calculated  to  inspire  sociability  and  good-humor.     Over  one  mantel  is  an 
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engraving  of  the  Literary  Tea- Party  ;  while  the  other  is  decorated  with 
a  print  after  Leslie's  picture  of  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow ;  and  at  the 
late  sale  of  the  Art-Union  property  —  which,  as  sociable  fellows,  we  re- 
gretted as  much  as  any  body  —  we  purchased  a  fine,  large  fruit-piece, 
delineating  half  a  water-melon,  a  cantelope,  several  peaches,  and  a  knife 
and  silver  salver,  which,  when  fruit  is  not  in  season,  is  very  refreshing. 

As  for  our  other  furniture,  it  is  decidedly  more  useful  than  ornamental ; 
more  comfortable  than  costly.  Jo  Mallet,  the  celebrated  auctioneer,  who 
is  a  member  of  our  Club,  and  who,  after  knocking  down  lots  of  the  most 
elegant,  fashionable,  and  costly  furniture  in  this  metropolis,  will  yet  come 
into  the  Club  of  an  evening  and  tell  his  story  or  enjoy  a  joke  without  any 
airs  or  the  least  pretension  —  Jo  Mallet,  even,  would  fail  in  attempting  to 
make  the  contents  of  our  rooms  fetch  any  handsome  sum  of  money.  Far 
distant  be  the  day  when  he  shall  be  called  on  for  such  a  purpose  1  May 
it  never  be  his  duty  to  stand  up  on  the  mahogany  he  has  sat  down  to  so 
often! 

And  here  let  me  fervently  hope  the  kind  reader  will  not  accuse  us  of 
parsimony  for  the  modest  manner  of  our  club-keeping.  Above  all,  let 
me  deprecate  the  degrading  imputation  of  poverty — that  Mower  deep' 
of  infamy  in  this  golden  age.  No,  no ;  we  may  have  our  faults,  but  not 
quite  that.  If  we  chose  to  go  in  the  very  face  and  eyes  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  clubbed  existence,  we  might,  with  a  little  finan- 
ciering, manage  to  be  splendid.  But,  ah !  we  have  heard  of  the  dismal 
sociability  of  many  elegantly-appointed  mansions  in  our  Belgravia.  We 
know  the  Gorgon  influence  of  superb  upholstery.  We  listened,  at  the 
Club  the  other  evening,  to  the  story  of  the  country-gentleman  at  one  of 
the  new  hotels,  who  sat  on  his  trunk  all  night,  afraid  of  doing  sometliicg 
not  quite  genteel  in  the  presence  of  so  much  good  furniture.  By  all  odds, 
we  prefer  chintz  and  sociability  to  brocatelle  and  a  fear  of  using  it  Give 
us  plain  Brussels  for  our  floors,  and  leathern-cushioned  arm-chairs  for  our 
sedent  refreshment,  and  let  us  put  our  feet  on  the  sofa  and  smoke,  and 
be  sociable. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Club,  Rinkle  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  au- 
thority in  matters  of  literature  and  taste.  Without  being  engaged  in 
any  one  pursuit,  a  moderate  income  enables  him  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  lounging  in  libraries  and  book-stores,  and  poring  over  the  maga- 
zines, and  occasionally  to  buy  a  new  publication.  He  has  been  told  that 
he  ought  to  write  for  the  periodicals,  but  he  professes  too  much  r^ard 
for  the  fraternity  of  authors  to  interfere  with  their  perquisites.  *  No,  no,' 
he  says :  *  if  publishers  want  articles,  let  them  pay  for  them,  and  let  Uiem 
go  to  the  men  that  want  the  money.  I  take  the  bread  out  of  no  man^s 
mouth.'  On  matters  of  every-day  interest,  however,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  put  pen  to  paper.  Those  are  his  initials,  ^  Q.  R.,'  which  you  occasion- 
ally see  in  the  newspapers  underneath  a  brief  but  cogent  argument  in 
favor  of  sweeping  the  streets  by  steam-power  at  midnight ;  or  attached 
to  a  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  ninety  degrees 
Fahrenheit  at  Montreal  last  Wednesday,  and  at  seventy-five  degrees  in 
Wall-street  at  the  same  time,  which  accounted  for  the  cold  southerly 
gale  yesterday  morning. 

He  was  entered  in  the  club-register  when  proposed  as  Mr.  Q.  Rinkle, 
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and  some  body  immediately  dubbed  bim  Queer ;  but  his  card  was  found 
afterward  on  one  of  the  tables,  from  which  we  learned  that  he  had  been 
christened  Quentin. 

Another  prominent  member  is  Mr.  Fred  Daw,  who,  being  something 
of  a  ban  vivant,  and  considered  a  good  judge  of  wines,  may  be  set  down 
as  the  CluVs  gastronomic  oracle.  Fred  is  a  rising  young  lawyer,  and  h(M 
been  a  rising  young  lawyer  any  time  these  fifteen  years.  Considering  the 
slowness  with  which  legal  gentlemen  culminate,  and  Fred's  fondness  for 
good  cheer,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  by  the  time  Mr.  Daw  falls 
into  the  grave,  he  will  be  pronounced,  in  a  professional  way,  to  have  just 
risen. 

I  take  extreme  pleasure  in  farther  introducing  to  the  reader  Mr.  Wy- 
cherly  Cribbs,  of  Wall-street.  Of  the  exact  nature  of  Mr.  Cribbs's  busi- 
ness I  am  not  aware.  I  was  unable  to  discover  his  name  in  the  Directory 
when  I  once  wished  to  see  him  on  the  affairs  of  the  Club,  but  after  some 
search  found  him,  fat  and  comfortable  as  ever,  in  an  under-ground  apart- 
ment, counting  over  an  immense  number  of  faded  bank-bills,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  with  his  eyes  shut  He  is  our  reference  on  financial 
matters,  and  has  furnished  Rinkle  with  many  valuable  statistics.  He  can 
always  tell  us  how  many  shares  the  great  Mr.  Flam  is  long  or  short  in 
the  ruling  fancy ;  and  although  I  believe  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Board, 
he  seldom  fails  to  give  us  the  full  particulars  of  any  exciting  scene  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  If  he  has  a  weakness,  it  is  to  be  considered  a  sporting 
character ;  but  I  firmly  believe  him  innocent  of  any  proficiency  that 
would  warrant  the  title,  and  am  inclined  to  think  he  gets  his  intelligence 
at  second-hand.  In  spite  of  this  failing.  Mr.  Cribbs  is  held  in  high  esti- 
mation at  our  rooms;  and  it  is  my  intention,  when  the  copy-^ight 
treaty  is  fairly  under  way,  to  consult  him  on  the  subject  of  investments. 

But  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  reader  and  myself  may  at  present  be 
said  to  be  under  ihe  deepest  obligation,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  the 
cause — logically  remote,  and  legally  innocent,  to  be  sure — of  the  lines 
I  am  now  writing,  is  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown ;  and  if  I  have  not  looked  upon 
Mr.  Brown  hitherto  with  that  glow  of  friendship  with  which  I  regard 
some  other  members,  it  is  not  that  I  have  any  personal  feelings  of  hostility 
toward  him.  Heaven  forbid  1  I  trust  I  am  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
Nor  is  it  because  I  grudge  him  the  gold  spoon  with  which  he  was  born ; 
dear  me  1  why  should  I  care  whether  my  spoon  be  gold  or  pewter,  so  long 
as  I  have  my  egg,  and  the  appetite  to  relish  it  ?  But  the  cause  of  any 
coolness  Brown  may  have  observed  in  me  is  an  unpleasant  suspicion  I 
have  had  of  the  out-and-out  genuineness  of  his  sociable  sentiments, 
judged  by  the  Club-standard  of  orthodoxy. 

As  a  proof  of  my  freedom  from  that  serra  animcs — envy — I  do 
frankly  admit  that  Brown  is  the  youngest  and  best-dressed  man  among 
ua^  and  that  he  has  given  some  capital  dinners  at  the  Club.  But  still  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  I  have  observed  with  pain  his  evident  penchant 
for  that  domestic  conglomerate  called  fashionable  society,  and  his  ill- 
concealed  reverence  for  the  titles  and  unmeaning  gew-gaws  of  foreign 
aristocracies.  I  have  met  him  twice  in  the  street  of  an  evening  wearing 
a  high  and  very  white  cravat ;  and  I  confess  that,  on  those  occasions,  the 
general  stiffness,  and  reserve,  and  unsociability  of  his  air,  inspired  me  with 
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disgust  For  several  months  past,  Brown  has  not  been  seen  at  the  01  ab. 
At  first  his  absence  was  noticed,  for  we  liked  his  dinners  and  smiling  face. 
But  learning  that  he  was  out  of  town  on  some  private  business,  we  con- 
soled ourselves  after  the  fashion  of  most  sociable  men,  and  turned  to 
other  dinners  and  other  faces,  and  in  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  oar 
sociability,  got  on  so  well  without  him,  that  I  had  not  heard  his  name 
mentioned  for  weeks  until  the  evening  to  which  I  have  referred,  when,  as 
my  wont  is,  I  dropped  in  at  the  Club. 

On  this  occasion,  I  was  gratified  to  find  Kinkle,  Fred  Daw,  and  Mr. 
Oribbs  in  the  rooms.  It  was  early,  and  no  one  else  was  present — par- 
don me.  Black  John,  thou  wast  there  with  thy  great  shining  face ;  bat 
thou  art  a  necessity  to  our  comfort,  John,  and  like  many  of  our  comforts, 
we  shall  often  forget  thee  until  thou  art  gone. 

John  took  my  over-coat  and  umbrella  as  I  approached  the  fire — it 
was  a  rawish  night — and  his  dowing  countenance,  which  is  as  good  as 
another  fire  in  a  room  on  a  cheerless  day,  disappeared  into  his  private 
ante-chamber  on  the  landing.  I  found  Rinkle  seated  at  the  table,  dally- 
ing with  the  magazines ;  Oribbs  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  an  arm- 
chak,  sleepily  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand ;  and  Fred,  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
was  devoting  the  evening  remnant  of  his  legal  energies  to  making  rings 
with  tobacco-smoke. 

'A  letter  from  Brown,'  said  Oribbs,  as  I  entered. 

'  What  Brown  ? '  I  suddenly  asked :  and  I  now  acknowledge  the  unso- 
ciable treachery  of  my  memory. 

^  You  are  fined,'  said  Rinkle,  in  a  low,  solemn  voice,  looking  at  me  over 
his  spectacles,  *for  sociable  heterodoxy  and  schism.  The  Brown  referred 
to  is  a  member  of  a  Olub  to  which  one  Smither- Smith  also  belongs.' 
(That  is  my  own  name,  dear  reader,  and  you  will  admire  the  delicacy 
with  which  I  have  refrained  from  introducing  it  myself.)  I  bowed  my 
acquiescence  in  his  decision,  and  desired  to  know  the  nature  of  the  fine. 

*That  shall  be  decided  presently.  Meanwhile,  we  are  endeavoring  to 
account  for  Brown's  conduct.' 

A  faint  surmise  that  Brown  had  secretly  married  into  fashionable  life, 
and  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  arose  in  my  mind  as  I  inquired  into  the 
gravainen  criminis, 

*  Pigs,'  replied  Fred. 
'Pigs?' 

*Ah  1  pigs  indeed,'  said  Oribbs,  mournfully. 

'  It  seems,'  said  Rinkle,  with  an  explanatory  gesture, '  that  our  friend 
Brown,  than  whom  a  better  fellow  does  n't  breathe,  has,  for  some  unex- 
plained cause,  been  withdrawiog  himself  from  the  amenities  of  civilised 
life,  and  amusing  his  leisure  with  agricultural,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
zoological  pursuits.  Though  they  have  proved  disastrpus,  I  am  the  last 
man,  and  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  are  the  last  men ' 

*  Hear  1 '  cried  Fred. 

*  Of  course,'  said  Oribbs. 
And  I  nodded  approval 

'  To  condemn  failure  when  the  motive  has  been  worthy,  and  the  effort 
has  corresponded  thereto.  I  only  wish,'  he  continued,  speaking  slowly, 
and  looking  at  Fred,  as  though  there  was  an  important  criminal  trial 
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iDg  on,  in  which  Rinkle  was  jadge,  Brown  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  ¥, 
>aw,  Esq.,  counsel  for  the  accus^,  'I  only  wish  I  could  think  of  a 
motive,  or  that  he  had  stated  one  in  his  letter.' 

*  Hams,'  Bugfi;ested  the  learned  counsel. 
The  Judge  shook  his  head. 

*  Dividends,'  Cribbs  mildly  volunteered. 

Kinkle  still  shook  his  head :  '  No,  gentlemen,  the  objects  you  men- 
tion are  worthy  of  an  effort,  but  either  of  them  could  be  attained  with- 
out the  sacrifices  our  friend  has  imposed  upon  himselfl  I  must  look  for 
some  higher  motive.  It  may  be  there  is  some  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  pig,  as  yet  unobserved  by  ourselves,  but  revealed  to  Brown,  calculated, 
if  developed,  to  enlist  our  intellectual  sympathies.  I  retnember  reading 
somewhere  that  Luther  occasionally  passed  an  hour  in  company  with  his 
swine,  and  found  the  change  agreeable  after  severe  polemics.  Whether 
Brown  would  have  chosen  any  such  relief  from  the  society  of  books,  I 
cannot  venture  to  decide.  Certainly  I  can  hardly  think  he  would  select 
it  after  the  enjoyment  of  such  social  privileges  as  this  metropolis  affords.' 

'I  tell  you  what  it  is,' said  Cribbs,  who  suddenly  seemed  to  remember 
some  interesting  fact, '  there's  good  pluck  in  a  pig.' 

*  Of  course  there  is,'  said  Fred ;  *  the  negroes  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
esteem  it  a  rare  delicacy,  although' 

'Pshaw!  I  don't  mean  that,  but  ffrit — courage.  The  celebrated 
fighting-pig,  Pape,  whipped  one  dog  after  another  with  perfect  ease ;  I 
saw  him  do  it' 

*An  exception  to  the  general  rule,'  remarked  Rinkle.  *  Pigs  are  gen- 
erally faint-hearted,  inasmuch  as  they  are  generally  hungry.  Man  may 
be  valorous  after  dinner,  but  swine  recognize  no  such  period  of  existence. 
With  them,  life  is  one  continued  ante-prandium.' 

'But,  my  dear  Rinkle,'  I  here  ventured  to  ask,  *why  look  for  some 
improbable  and  recondite  motive  for  Brown's  conduct,  which  I  understand 
to  consist  merely  in  rearing  a  certain  number  of  swine  ?  I  certainly  cannot 
see  why  honest  efforts  to  bring  good  pork  to  market  do  not  constitute  as  - 
laudable  an  occupation  as  any.  Although  Burton  pronounces  pork  to 
be  melancholy  food,  it  certainly  has  operated  very  materially  to  give  any 
thing  but  a  gloomy  expression  to  the  face  of  our  whole  western  country. 
As  forming  one  of  our  chief  staples,  pigs  may  be  said  to  have  built  many 
of  our  cities,  enlarged  our  canals,  extended  our  rail-roads,  and  turned  our 
prairies  into  corn-fi»'lds.' 

*All  true,'  said  Rinkle,  *  but  material,  very  material.' 

'And  if,'  I  continued, '  the  common  article  of  merchandise — pork  of  no 
rare  breed,  or  choice  feeding — forms  such  a  universal  dish,  and  deserves 
respect  from  its  popularity,  how  much  more  importance  does  it  assume 
when,  by  judicious  cross-breeding  and  dainty  nurture,  the  flesh  becomes 
etherealized,  as  I  may  say,  and  even  the  mature  hog  is  as  great  a  delicacy 
as  the  *  young  and  tender  suckling  under  a  year  old,'  over  which  Charles 
Lamb  went  into  such  raptures.' 

*  I  remember,'  said  Rinkle :  *  a  dainty  description  is  that,  and  worthy  of 
the  subject.    One  paragraph  I  shall  never  forget : 

' '  Therb  is  DO  flavor  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the  crisp,  tawnj,  well- 
watched,  not  orer-roaated  cracUingf  as  it  is  well  called:  the  very  teeth  are  invited  to 
VOL.  xLn.  26 
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their  share  of  the  pleasure  of  this  banquet,  in  overcoming  the  cor,  brittle  resistancs, 
with  the  adhesive  oieaeinous — Oh  I  call  it  not  fat !  but  an  indefinable  sweetness  growing 
up  to  it;  the  tender  mossoming  of  fat ;  fat  cropped  in  the  bud,  taken  in  the  snoot,  in 
the  first  innocence;  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child-pig's  yet  pure  food;  the 
lean  — no  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal  manna,  or.  rather,  fat  and  kan,  (if  it  must  be  so,) 
so  blended  and  running  into  eiach  other  tbAt  both  together  make  but  one  ambrosian 
result,  a  common  substance.' 

^  Yes,  Rinkle/ 1  observed,  *  you  have  there  quoted  a  passage  that  might 
almost  persuade  a  man  to  embark  in  the  business  of  pig-breeding,  and 
endeavor  after  perennial  litters.  But  Lamb  was  guilty  of  slandering 
the  adult  animaJ,  and  overlooking  his  capacities  for  carnal  improvement 
A  well-bom  shote,  judiciously  developed  by  green  vegetables  and  grain, 
and  matured  upon  chestnuts,  forms  no  mean  dish ;  and  if  you  will  turn 
to  the  London  Quarterly  for  January,  1853,  which  is  on  the  table  near 
you,  you  will  find  a  few  lines  I  have  marked  in  an  article  on  the  Cloister 
Life  of  Charles  V.,  which  gives  you  an  idea  of  pork  as  it  should  be,  and 
which  might,  I  think,  make  an  epicure  regret  that  he  did  not  live  in 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.' 

Rinkle  found  the  article,  and  read  as  follows : 

'  Tet  if  Spaniards  have  written  their  annals  true,  these  said  Belgians  and  Hollanden 
looked  plump  aud  fair,  and  fed  as  voraciously  as  if  they  had  been  Jews,  u^n  the  uno> 
tuous  hams  and  griskins  of  Montanches.  Estremadura  is  indeed  a  porcine  pajrs  de 
Cocagne ;  an  Eljsium  of  the  pig ;  aland  overflowing  with  savor j  snakes  for  his  summer 
iniprovementy  and  with  sweet  acorns  for  his  autumnal  perfectionment;  whence  results 
anesh  fitter  for  demi-gods  than  Dutchmen,  and  a  &t  tinted  like  melted  topasea — a 
morsel  for  cardinals  and  wise  men  of  the  West' 

Fred  Daw  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  He  had  writhed  with  gusto 
while  Kinkle  repeated  the  roast-pig  paragraph,  but  he  could  now  contain 
himself  no  longer.  He  flung  his  cigar  in  the  fire,  and  requested  that  that 
bit  of  writing  might  be  served  over  again ;  after  which  he  ordered  John 
to  go  immediately  down  stairs  and  bring  up  a  bottle  of  that  celebrated 
Topaz  sherry,  and  glasses  for  four. 

It  was  after  we  had  drunk  to  Brown,  to  Spanish  pigs,  and  to  the  re- 
viewer unknown,  that  Kinkle  informed  me  that,  however  pertinent  I  might 
have  considered  my  observations,  they  had  no  relevancy  whatever  to  the 
^sase  in  hand ;  that  Brown's  pigs  had  not  been  of  the  same  breed,  by  any 
means,  as  those  in  the  Review ;  that  he  had  not  attempted  their  perfect 
donment  on  snakes  and  acorns ;  that  they  had  been  objects  rather  of 
pity  than  admiration ;  that,  for  himself,  he  must  look  for  some  nobler 
motive  than  had  yet  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  young  man's  con- 
duct ;  and  that  for  the  unpleasant  facts  of  the  case  he  would  refer  me  to 
Oribbs,  who  had  the  letter :  and  thereupon  our  philosophic  member  made 
a  dead  set  at  all  the  quarterlies  on  the  table  in  search  of  a  theory. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  and  while  Daw  on  the  sofa  was  in  a 
smiling  reverie,  in  which  floated,  I  dare  say,  visions  of  unctuous  hams 
and  griskins,  and  flesh  tinted  like  melted  topazes,  Mr.  Wycherly  Cribbs 
imparted  to  me  the  leading  particulars  connected  with  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

Eawdon  Brown,  it  seems,  had,  for  some  reason  only  known  to  himself, 
bought,  in  the  early  summer,  five  hundred  of  those  articles  of  merchan- 
dise known  to  dealers  under  the  name  of  Western  Store  Pigs.  He  had 
passed  several  hours  at  the  Bull's  Head  one  rainy  day,  in  the  agreeable 
company  of  a  most  polite  and  well-informed  gentleman,  from  whom  he 
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made  the  purchase,  and  who,  through  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  all  the  repulsive  filth  of  the  yards,  had  kindly  assisted  him  in  select- 
ing, counting,  and  weighing  the  drove.  It  was  at  this  gentleman's  sug- 
gestiofi  that  he  chose  the  leanest  animals,  as  being  the  best  travellers,  and 
affording  the  fairest  field  for  development  and  improvement.  It  was  in 
deference  to  his  advice  that  he  had  stabled  his  fine  horse  at  the  Bull's  Head 
over-night,  and  that  he  took  rooms  at  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern  on  the  same 
evening,  preparatory  to  the  start  for  the  country  *in  the  cool'  of  the  next 
day.  It  was  this  polite  gentleman  who  'scared  up,'  to  use  his  own  language, 
half  a  dozen  good  '  drover-boys,'  and  introduced  them  to  Mr.  Brown  as 
'uncommon  careful  lads  with  a  drove;'  it  lyas  this  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived Mr.  Rawdon  Brown's  check  for  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
and  ninety  one-hundredths'  dollars,  being  the  amount  of  the  bill  rendered 
for  five  hundred  Store  Pigs,  weighing,  as  per  returns,  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  sold  at  seven  cents  per  pound ; 
and,  furthermore,  it  was  this  gentleman  whom,  notwithstanding  all  these 
attentions,  Mr.  Brown  subsequently  characterized  as  a  scamp. 

Among  the  delights  which  Mr.  Howard  Payne  had  in  his  mind's  eye 
when  he  wrote  that  renowned  song,  *  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  I  think  the 
bed,  the  familiar  bed,  with  its  clean,  sweet  sheets,  must  have  been  upper- 
most. We  approach  it  in  our  yawning,  demi-apparelled  state,  with  a 
fond  confidence,  resulting  from  a  confirmed  experience  of  its  perfect 
adaptedness  to  our  particular  comfort ;  we  sit  upon  it  with  anticipatory 
luxury;  a  thrill  of  pleasure  rewards  us  for  the  effort  of  '  turning  in '  as 
our  toe-tips  touch  the  linen,  and  we  draw  down  the  coverlid  at  length, 
and  hide  ourselves  from  the  world,  with  the  soul-comforting  assurance  of 
wholesome  rest,  and  freedom  from  companionship,  human  or  entomic 
Ab !  in  country-houses,  in  far-off  cities,  even  in  our  best  friend's  hospita- 
ble mansion,  how  do  we  remember  that  bed,  those  immaculate  sheets ! 
but  at  a  tavern —r  Jupiter  Hospi talis !  do  we  not  sometimes  rather  forego 
the  relinquishment  of  those  garments,  the  livery  of  our  degenerate  na- 
ture, than 

Well,  Mr.  Brown  passed  the  night,  after  his  purchases,  stretched  upon 
three  chairs,  and  thought  of  Procrustes  and  pigs,  and  slept  but  little. 

Behold  him  on  the  following  morning,  performing  the  depressing  feat 
of  driving  a  fast  horse  at  a  slow  walk,  and  following  that  squealing, 
straggling  army  of  young  swine;  their  six  highly  recommended  but 
suspicious-looking  young  officers  hallooing,  running,  dodging,  returning, 
chasing  deserters  into  the  ranks,  and  swearing  fearfully.  Behold  him 
halting  in  the  road  as  he  approaches  some  open  field  or  turnpike-crossing ; 
and  as  he  stands  up  in  his  vehicle,  see  with  what  generalship  he  witnesses 
the  grand  deploy  of  his  troops.  Hear  him  shout  till  he  is  hoarse,  as  the 
left  wing  starts  incontinently  down  the  wrong  road ;  the  right,  entering 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  victoriously  attacks  an  unresisting  column  of  beard- 
less com ;  while  the  main  body,  averse  to  action  as  to  fight,  ingloriously 
conceals  itself  in  a  rodd-side  ditch,  and  sits  down  to  enjoy  the  mud.  See 
him,  with  his  raw  infantry  re-marshalled  and  on  their  way  again,  calling 
a  halt,  which  the  officers  alone  obey ;  and,  driving  into  the  midst  of  his 
forces,  endeavor  to  perform  the  impossible  task  of  counting  them. 
Watch  him  throughout  that  day,  and  the  next,  and  still  a  third ;  and 
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after  encountenDg  the  fatigue,  the  perplexities,  the  anDoyances  of  the 
march ;  the  sun,  the  mud,  or  the  dust ;  the  astonished  stare  of  the  few 
acquaintances,  and  the  inquisitive  leer  of  the  many  strangers  he  met ; 
the  gibes  of  rustics,  who  asked  if  them  critters  took  the  prize  at  ^e 
World's  Fair ;  the  constant  anxiety  lest  provisions  or  shelter  should  fail 
on  the  route ;  and  the  nightly  fear  that  his  barn-lodged  ofScers  would 
desert  in  disgust,  and  leave  him  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  alone :  after 
all  this,  see  him  arrive  at  his  country-home,  haggard,  unshaven,  and 
travel-stained  —  and  unless  you  consider  him  a  fool,  or  infatuated,  you 
must  agree  with  Rinkle  that  he  was  influenced  by  some  higher  motive 
than  superior  pork  or  profit 

Upon  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  Brown  succeeded  in  counting  his 
forces.  He  found,  like  Napoleon  at  Moscow,  that  his  ranks  had  been 
thinned  on  the  march.    Fourteen  pigs  were  missing. 

Early  the  next  day,  he  awoke.  Not  the  sun-beams  glinting  through 
the  window-panes,  not  the  dewy  call  of  incense- breathing  mom,  nor 
yet  the  cock's  shrill  clarion,  roused  him  from  his  slumbers ;  but  an  un- 
earthly noise  —  a  combination  of  unearthly  noises,  singly,  hideous  and 
harrowing;  together  —  indeed,  I  will  not  repeat  the  strong,  sub- terrene 
adjective  he  used  in  his  letter  to  describe  them.  The  pangs  of  purgatory 
seemed  going  on  outside  his  window.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  hollow 
pigs,  fierce  with  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  were  shrieking  for  their  breakfiEusL 

Four  hundred  and  seventy.  Sixteen  had  yielded  up  their  poor  lives 
during  the  night  What  they  had  suffered,  no  one  can  tell.  Whether 
fatigue,  whether  fever  and  burning  thirst,  whether  a  surfeit  on  unaccus- 
tomed diet;  or  whether  the  malaaie  du  pays  —  a  hopeless  yearning  for 
Ohio,  and  a  broken  heart  —  had  ended  their  miseries,  who  shall  say! 
There  they  were,  pain  and  pleasure  over,  stiff,  cold,  and  dead. 

And  Brown,  reverent  as  a  Brahmin,  ordered  them  to  be  buried 
decently.  And  he  was  glad  when  the  four  hundred  and  seventy  were 
fed,  and  their  bowlings  had  subsided  into  grunts ;  and  resting  upoa  a  log, 
while  they  strayed  in  the  orchard  around  him,  he  sat  wondering  if  any 
more  would  die,  when  he  heard  a  strange  cough. 

He  looked  up,  supposing  it  to  proceed  from  one  of  his  men,  who  stood 
near  him ;  but  the  man  seemed  strong  and  well,  and  his  broad  chest 
heaved  only  with  a  healthy  breathing.  Still  the  cough  continued.  It 
came  from  beyond  the  man.  Evidently  a  pig  was  in  distress ;  too  large 
a  lump  of  moist  meal  had  probably  been  gulped  down,  or  a  stray  knife 
firom  the  kitchen  offal. 

Humanity,  no  less  than  self-interest,  was  hurrying  our  friend  to  find 
the  sufferer,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  remarkable  echo.  The  cough 
seemed  repeated  from  some  point  behind  him.  Perhaps  it  was  not  an 
echo,  but  another  cough.  He  was  as  much  bewildered  as  that  notable 
donkey  who  found  himself  between  two  thistles,  and  stood  wavering. 
Just  then  a  third  cough  came  conveniently  to  his  aid  ;  and  then  a  fourui 
broke  out,  and  then  two  or  three  together;  and  suddenly,  a  husky  chorus 
came  from  a  corner  of  the  orchard ;  and  then,  coughing-time  having  corne^ 
as  it  would  seem,  pretty  much  all  the  company  went  at  it,  and  wheezed 
and  rasped  so  vigorously,  that  the  passing  traveller  might  have  supposed 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flourishing  saw-mill. 


i 
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Brown  stood  aghast.    The  realization  of  Virgirs  description  was 
before  him: 


'«t  qmtit  SBgRW 
"     ibua "  '^' 


Tossia  lohelA  sues,  ac  faocibus  aiigit  obeaiB.' 

His  men  were  as  much  perplexed  as  himself.  They  bad  never  seen  the 
like  before,  and  could  only  suggest  sulphur  as  a  sovereign  remedj  for  all 
the  ills  that  kind  of  flesh  is  heir  to. 

a  m  •  »  '  * 

Over  the  further  sufferings  of  these  creatures  let  us  draw  a  veil.  For 
months,  their  infatuated  owner  persevered  in  his  design,  whatever  that 
design  was.  If,  indeed,  it  savored  at  all  of  speculation,  it  was  a  moum- 
fal  uulure,  and  a  warning  to  the  uninitiated.  To  be  sure,  the  creatures 
dropped  off  slowly,  and  kept  up  a  good  appetite  to  the  last ;  but,  though 
they  consumed  untold  bushels,  corn  seemed  only  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  them  as  upon  mill-stones  —  to  wear  them  out  Day  after  day, 
corpses  were  found  in  the  orchard ;  and  a  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  remnant  that  was  left  of  the  drove,  in  the  autumn,  proved  that  the 
knifo  had  kindly  anticipated  the  pleurisy. 

There  was  silence  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sodable  Club  for  some  moments 
after  Cribbs  had  ceased.  Fred  Daw  was  in  Estremadura.  I  could  per- 
ceive bv  the  moisture  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  as  he  faintly  smiled 
in  his  sleep,  that  there  was  a  morsel  of  paradisiacal  pork  melting  on  his 
tongue.  Rinkle  sat  in  his  chair,  the  Review  to  which  he  had  last  referred 
open  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  himself  as  motionless  as  any  petrifae^ 
tion.  His  eyes  were  shut,  and  a  casual  observer  might  have  supposed 
that  he  too  slept.  But  I  have  not  watched  that  man  through  a  long 
acquaintanceship  to  no  purpose,  and  I  very  well  knew,  as  I  saw  him 
with  his  hands  clasped,  and  the  tips  of  his  forefingers  meeting  at  the  end 
of  his  nose,  that  he  was  in  profound  thought 

For  full  five  minutes  did  Cribbs  and  I  sit  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 
At  length,  his  eyes  opened ;  his  fingers  slowly  left  his  nose,  and  pointed 
to  the  figure  on  the  sofa. 

'  Wake  him,'  said  Rinkle. 

Any  person  who  has  had  much  experience  of  truly  civilized  life, 
knows  the  difficulty  of  rousing  a  gentleman  of  luxurious  habits  and  good 
appetite  from  his  after-dinner  slumbers,  and  need  not  be  told  that  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  we  could  bring  Mr.  Daw*s  soul  back  from  its 
sensual  banquet  to  the  feast  of  reason,  with  Rinkle  as  host 

*  Gen-tle-men,'  said  Rinkle,  at  length,  with  that  distinct  and  emphatic 
utterance  of  each  syllable,  so  calculated  to  impress  the  hearer  with  the 
importance  of  what  is  coming :  '  Gen-tle-men  I  the  truly  philosophic 
mind,  in  accounting  for  any  phenomena,  is  not  satisBed  with  a  limited 
and  conventional  survey,  but  weighs  the  combined  evidence  of  all  expe- 
rience, observation,  and  learning. 

'Philosophy,  gentlemen,  calling  science  to  its  aid,  looks  back,  not  a 
year,  nor  a  century,  nor  yet  a  thousand  years,  but  through  countless 
ages;  and  forming  its  theories  from  facts,  it  gives  to  every  creature  the 
place  assigned  it  in  the  mysteriously-written,  but  still  intelligible  history 
of  Creation.    Before  the  researches  of  science,  (to  which  I  bow,)  prejn- 
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dices  give  way,  error  hides  its  head,  and  the  cherished  traditions  of 
superstition  are  ridiculed  or  forgotten. 

*And  now,  gentlemen^  that  we  may  form  such  a  catholic  and  scienti- 
fically-correct estimate  of  the  whole  animal  creation  as  will  enahle  us  to 
look  upon  the  pig  with  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  eye,  let  me 
read  you  an  extract  from  the  celebrated  geologist,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  as 
quoted  in  the  Review  I  hold  in  my  hand  —  the  London  Quarterly  for 
October,  1861 : 

' '  Thb  elevation  of  the  Fwuna  of  saccessive  periods  was  not  made  by  iransmutation, 
but  by  creatlTe  additions ;  and  it  is  by  watching  these  additions  tlwt  we  get  some 
insight  into  Nature's  true  historical  progress.  Judging  by  our  eyidence,  (and  by  what 
else  have  we  any  right  to  judge?)  there  wds  a  time  when  CepTialopoda  were  the  highest 
types  of  animariife.  They  were  then  the  Primates  of  this  worid,  and,  corresponding 
to  their  office  and  position,  some  of  them  were  of  noble  structure  and  gigantic  size. 
But  these  creatures  were  degraded  from  their  rank  at  the  head  of  Nature,  and  Fishes 
next  took  the  lead :  and  they  did  not  rise  up  in  Nature  in  some  degenerate  form,  as  if 
they  were  but  the  transmuted  progeny  of  the  Oephalopada,  but  they  started  into  life  in 
the  very  highest  ichthvic  type  ever  created.  Following  our  history  chronologicaUy, 
Reptiles  next  took  the  lead ;  and  j* with  some  almost  evanescent  exceptions)  they  flour- 
ished durfng  the  countless  ages  of  the  secondary  period  as  the  lords  and  despots  of  the 
world ;  and  they  had  an  organic  perfection  corresponding  to  their  exalted  rank  in 
Nature's  kingdom ;  for  their  highest  orders  were  not  merely  great  in  strength  and  sta- 
ture, but  were  anatomically  raised  far  above  any  forms  of  the  Reptile  class  now  living 
in  the  world.  This  class  was,  however,  in  its  turn  to  lose  its  rank ;  what  is  more,  it 
underwent  (when  considered  collectively)  a  positive  organic  degradation  before  the  end 
of  the  secondary  period  —  and  this  took  place  countless  ages  beiore  terrestrial  mammals 
of  any  living  type  had  been  called  into  being.  Mammfus  were  added  next,  (near  the 
commencement  of  the  tertiary  period,)  and  seem  to  have  been  added  suddenly.  Some 
of  the  early  extinct  forms  or  tnis  class,  which  we  now  know  only  by  ransacking  the 
a&cient  catacombs  of  Nature,  were  powerful  and  gigantic,  and  we  wlieve  they  were 
coUectively  weU-fitted  for  the  place  they  filled.  Sut  they,  in  their  turn,  were  to  be 
degraded  from  their  place  at  the  head  of  Nature,  and  she  became  what  she  now  is.  by 
the  addition  of  Man.  By  this  last  addition  she  is  more  exalted  than  she  was  before. 
Man  stands  by  himself,  the  despotic  lord  of  the  living  world ;  not  so  great  in  organic 
strength  as  many  of  the  despots  that  went  before  him  in  Nature's  chronicle,  but  raised 
far  al^ve  them  all  by  a  higher  development  of  the  brain;  by  a  framework' — etc.  etc 
etc.    *  Such  is  the  history  of  creation.'  —  SsnGWiCK :  p.  216. 

*  Yes,  gen-tle-men,  such  is  the  history  of  creation  ;  not  handed  down 
to  us  hy  vain  tradition,  hut  written  hefore  language  had  existence,  and 
traced  hy  royal  hands  in  the  solid  rock. 

^  Such  are  the  sermons  that  science  extorts  from  stones !  Man,  the  pre- 
sent primate  and  lor^  of  the  creation,  has  taken  ihe  throne  successively  oc- 
cupied by  the  cephalopoda,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mammals^  and,  as  Cuvier, 
I  remember,  holds,  is  in  his  turn  to  yield  the  sceptre  to  some  yet  uncreated 
class.  There  are  a  thousand  curious  questions  that  present  themselves 
upon  the  reception  of  these  great  truths.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  and 
afifecling  are :  What  kind  of  creatures  shall  succeed  us  in  our  reign  ? 
At  about  what  period  will  they  make  their  appearance  ?  Will  they  look 
upon  their  fallen  predecessors  with  compassion,  and  treat  them  with  kind- 
ness ?  Will  they  understand  our  spoken  language  and  read  our  books,  or 
will  our  words  be  to  them  as  brutish  sounds,  our  alphabet  but  hiero- 
glyphics ?  Will  they  be  carnivorous ;  and  if  so,  will  the  creatures  they 
immediately  succeed  be  pleasant  to  their  taste? 

*  But  witiiout  turning  aside  to  pursue  these  and  other  interesting  in- 
quiries, let  us  apply  the  light  that  science  thus  lets  in  upon  us  to  the  subject 
of  our  recent  investigation ;  and  what  a  halo  does  it  shed  upon  the  name 
of  Brown — martyr  to  compassion  for  a  royal  though  degraded  order! 
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How  does  it  illuminate  his  motives;  how  begild  even  his  empty  purse ! 
We  remember  his  admiration  of  high  birth,  his  partiality  for  noble 
blood.  Probably,  gentlemen,  very  probably,  among  the  creatures  who 
reigned  before  our  lordships,  and  who  were  then  all  potentates,  the  Pig 
ranked  high ;  perhaps  he  was  the  greatest  mammal  of  them  all  —  the 
*'  mighty  Paramount.'  If  size  gave  importance,  as .  it  undoubtedly  did, 
how  noble  must  he  have  been  1  Even  in  these,  his  degenerate  days,  his 
capacity  of  growth  is  almost  illimitable :  conceive  of  his  greatness  in  the 
pnme  and  preeminence  of  his  powers !  If  blood  was  then  a  test  among 
peers,  how  readily  most  the  supremacy  have  been  yielded  to  him !  Even 
in  this,  his  era  of  serfdom,  the  stream  ^hat  courses  through  his  veins  tints 
his  flesh  like  jewels,  and  gives  it  an  ambrosial  tang ! 

'  Gentlemen  1  while  the  rest  of  the  world  admire  and  applaud  the  man 
who  —  laudably  indeed  —  spends  his  time  in  protecting  and  pampering 
the  strongest  and  handsomest  individuals,  descendants  of  a  class  or  an 
order  of  whilom  monarchs,  be  it  for  us  to  honor  him  who  has  nobly 
devoted  himself  to  the  most  miserable  of  their,  progeny :  I  refer  to  Brown. 
I  desire  Smith,  as  a  payment  of  the  fine  I  have  this  night  imposed  on 
him,  to  prepare  some  account  of  our  absent  friend's  self-denials  for  the 
public  eye ;  to  which,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  add  these  brief  remarks  of 
my  own. 

'And  now,  gentlemen,  one  more  duty.  It  is  not  ours,  perhaps,  to  har- 
bor and  sustain,  on  so  large  a  scale  as  Brown  has  done,  the  scions  of  an 
unfortunate  race.  It  was  not  ours,  in  the  least  particular,  to  aid  our 
friend  in  his  benevolent  projects.  Let  us,  at  any  rate,  show  our  sym- 
pathy with  his  efforts,  and  our  respect  for  their  object.  I  propose,  gen- 
tlemen —  to  be  drunk  in  silence  —  The  memory  of  Brown's  Pigs  ! ' 


RT    MlM    U. 


Come  away  to  the  gray  old  woods. 

Come  away  to  the  foroat  traeSf 
And  hear  the  warm  breath  of  summer 

Sigh  through  the  silvery  leaves ! 
For  spring  has  thrown  a  mantle, 

A  bright  and  glittering  sheen, 
On  the  branches  bare,  of  mosses  soft, 

And  swaying  tassels  green. 


Come,  stand  in  this  temple  fair, 

'Neath  these  arches  of  brown  and  gold, 
And  watch  the  light ;  how  it  shimmers  down, 

And  chequers  the  russet  mould. 
How  it  trembles,  and  creeps  along 

'Mong  the  mosses  and  star-flowers  bine  ; 
First  here,  then  there,  afraid  to  stay, 

Then  lost  in  the  shade  and  dew. 


Oh  come  where  the  wild-birds  sing 

Their  chorus  loud  and  (tee ; 
And  the  locust  swells  his  trumpet-noie 

At  noon,  and  the  honey-bee 
Carelessly  sldms  along. 

Kissing  the  suckles  fhlr, 
Humming  his  drowsy  tune 

Upon  the  slumberous  air. 


Oh,  come  where  Nature  holds 

Her  glorious  carnival ! 
Where  the  fringy  boughs  are  playing  low 

A  hymn  to  the  fieautiful : 
Yes,  come  to  the  gray  old  woods. 

Come  to  the  forest  trees, 
And  hear  the  warm  breath  of  summer 

Sigh  through  the  silvery  leaves ! 
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TES      SPEECH      07     LOVE. 

Tou  ask  me,  love,  to  sing  of  yoa, 
'    Dear  heart !  but  what,  and  why  f 
Songs  are  but  skilAU-woTen  words 
Tbat  tinkle  unto  eertain  chords, 
And  are  but  born  to  die! 

Words  cannot  show  my  boniing  Iots, 

lly  spirit's  secret  lire ; 
I  try  to  speak,  and  make  it  plain 
About  my  pleasure  and  my  pain : 

But  speech  and  song  expire ! 

There  is  more  eloouenee  In  looks, 

More  poesy  In  sighs, 
Than  ever  yec  in  speech  was  framed, 
Or  any  song  of  poet  fkmed. 

Though  lit  at  ladies'  eyes. 

Then  bid  me  sing  of  love  no  more, 

But  let  me  silent  he ; 
For  silence  is  the  speech  of  lore, 
The  music  of  the  spheres  above, 

That  best  belltteth  thee ! 


1  sn  thee,  sweet,  in  the  world  of  thought ; 

1  meet  thee,  dear,  in  the  world  of  dreams, 
And  I  hear  thy  voice  in  my  inmost  soul, 

Like  the  music  of  hidden  streams. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world, 
Nor  in  heaven  above,  that  I  love  like  thee ; 

But  much  that  is  worthless  in  both,  I  fear. 
That  thou  lovest  better  than  me. 

Yet  art  thou  sure  of  my  thoughts  and  dreama. 
And  sure  of  my  love,  whatever  thou  art ; 

For  the  least  little  clance  of  thy  sorrowfhl  eyes 
Is  a  spell  on  my  orain  and  my  heart  I 


MIGHT    BEFORE    THE    BRIDAL. 

Thb  bridal-flower  you  gave  me. 
The  rose  so  pure  and  white, 

I  kiss  it  o*er  and  o*er,  love. 
With  tears  of  soft  delight ! 

Its  odor  is  so  heavy, 
It  makes  me  fkint  and  pine ; 

It  is  thy  kisses  fYvight  it. 
That  sweet,  sweet  love  of  thine ! 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  give  me, 
For  a  spell  of  (oy  and  power. 

Thy  whiter  hand,  my  darlinir. 
And  thy  heart,  a  richer  flower: 

Then  this  may  (kde  and  wither. 

No  longer  kissed  by  me ; 
For  these,  my  burning  kisses. 

Will  then  be  showered  on  thee ' 


Dim  grows  the  sky,  and  dusk  the  air. 
And  shadows  settle  every  where. 
Save  where  the  embers  streak  the  wall 
With  flames  that  soon  in  darkasM  IklL 

Pensive  I  sit,  relapsing  fkst 
Into  the  dead  and  silent  Past. 
The  Past  returns — the  dead  are  here ; 
Was  that  a  whisper  in  my  ear  T 

No,  dear  one,  no !  I  did  not  sigh. 
Nor  does  a  tear  bedim  mine  eye ; 
'T  was  the  ofilcious  lights  you  brought. 
And  something  alien  to  my  thought: 
But  even  if  my  tears  do  flow, 
I  weep  for  pleasure,  not  for  woe  : 
I  weep  because  I  love  thee  so ! 


Thk  day  is  cold  and  dreary. 

The  house  is  rui  of  gloom ; 
But  out  of  doors,  in  the  blessed  air. 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  (hfr. 

And  the  flowers  are  stUl  in  bloom. 

A  moment  ago,  in  the  garden, 

I  scattered  the  shining  dew ; 
The  wind  was  soft  in  the  swaying  trees. 
The  morning-glories  were  fhll  c^bees, 

So  bold,  that  they  never  flew  ■ 

Tet  I  left  them  unmolested. 

Draining  their  honey-wine. 
And  entered  the  weary  house  again. 
To  sit,  as  now,  by  a  bed  of  pain. 

With  a  fovered  hand  in  mine ! 


A  rsw  ftail  summers  had  touched  thee. 

As  they  touch  the  ftuit ; 
Not  so  bright  as  thy  hair  the  sun-shine. 

Not  so  sweet  as  thy  voice,  the  lute. 
Hushed  the  voice,  shorn  the  hair ;  all  is  o 

An  urn  of  white  ashes  remains : 
Nothing  else,  save  the  tears  in  our  eyes, 

And  our  bitterest,  bitterest  pains ! 

We  garland  the  vm  with  white  roses. 
Bum  incense  and  gums  on  the  shrine. 

Play  old  tunes  with  the  saddest  of 
Dear  tunes  that  were  thine ! 

But  in  vain,  all  In  vain ; 

Thou  art  gone  —  we  remain ! 


Wbickb  of  clouds  of  a  sombre  gray. 
Like  the  ribbed  remains  of  a  mastodon, 

Were  piled  in  masses  along  the  west. 
And  a  streak  of  red  stretched  over  the  sn. 

I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Iferry-boat, 
As  the  summer  evening  deepened  to  night. 

Where  the  tides  of  the  river  ran.darkly  past. 
Through  lengthening  pillars  of  crinkled  llgbt. 
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The  wind  blew  over  the  briny  waves, 
With  lu  salt  aea-breathf  and  a  coantry  balm. 

And  it  seemed  to  eool  my  fevered  brain, 
And  lend  my  spirit  lu  gusty  calm. 

The  ibrest  of  masts,  the  dark-hnlled  ships. 
The  twinkling  lights,  and  the  sea  of  men, 

No  loneer  a  riddle,  read  themselves, 
And  I  knew  their  inner  meaning  then ! 

For  while  the  beantUU  moon  arose. 
And  driiled  the  boat  in  her  yellow  beams, 

M  ysonl  went  down  the  river  of  thought 
That  flows  in  the  mystic  land  of  dreams. 

TO      BE      A       BIRD. 

WsKX  I  a  litUe  wing«d  bird, 

As  oft  I  wish  to  be, 
I  woold  not  live  another  day 
In  this  dark  city,  but  away 

To  lands  beyond  the  sea. 


In  some  old  wood  my  nest  I  'd  boild, 
•  From  other  birds  apart : 
No  wing  among  the  boughs  would  be 
So  swift  as  mine,  no  song  so  tttn ; 
So  pure,  no  human  heart ! 

The  snn-Iight  dripping  through  the  leaves, 
The  leaves  themselves  a-stlr — 

The  rain-drops  pattering  on  the  roof. 

The  queenly  moon,  the  pearled  woof 
The  moon  doth  drag  with  her,  — 

These  Joys,  and  those  that  songs  impart, 

The  rarest  ever  heard. 
The  lark's,  the  nightingale's  divine. 
And  also  mme.  would  all  be  mine, 

Were  I  a  happy  bird! 

But  now  !  —  I'm  very  like  abiid, 

Above  this  ledger's  page ; 
And  those  dry  masts  are  woods  along 
The  sounding  sea,  and  this  a  song !  — 

The  city  is  my  cage! 


THE        BARD 


O     O      K     N     O      R 


PasLzif  O'CoHWOAWM  defeated  and  alBln  at  AUinnree.  by  Wix  liam  Da  Bomoho.  on  the  10th  oC 
Augnat.  1319.    Bbwaao  the  Second  then  reigned  In  England. 


Hs  stood  befbreyoung  Edwara'b  throne, 

The  chief  of  Erin's  minstrel-band, 
(yCoMitOR's  bard,  unpriced,  alone, 

A  captive  in  the  stranger's  lana ; 
But  stiU  he  langhed  in  fierce  disdain. 

And  weaved  lull  oft  a  seomftil  verse,  # 

UnmindfU  of  the  spoiler's  chain. 

And  heedless  of  tne  Ibeman's  cnne. 

He  looked  on  England's  cross,  revealed 

When  hosu  went  forth  in  martial  pride, 
And  thought  but  of  the  distant  field 

On  which  his  King  and  kindred  died: 
He  gaud  on  England's  great  and  (kir, 

In  many  a  proud  and  bannered  hall, 
But  saw  no  grace  or  glory  there : 

He  mused  but  on  his  country's  fUl. 

Who  shall  that  wavward  captive  blame? 

Or  marvel  that  his  soul  abnorred 
Stem  men  who  loved  bat  steel  and  fiame, 

Apostles  of  the  torch  and  swoid ; 
Men,  whom  his  sires  had  ever  seen 

Where  bonds  were  forged  and  blood  was  spilt ; 
Whose  gift  to  him  and  his  had  been 

I«<»V»  Joyless  years  of  strife  and  gnllt  t 

He  wahfld,  at  last,  a  glorious  song ; 

A  strain  of  ages  passed  away. 
While  yet  O'Cohkor's  house  lAras  strong, 

Nor  feared  J)  i  Bono  bo's  iron  sway ; 
He  thought  of  Erin,  spumed  and  crushed. 

Her  mightiest  sons,  the  chained,  the  dead. 
And  ere  the  trembling  chords  were  hushed. 

That  minstrel's  lofty  spirit  fied. 

Nor,  Erin,  thou  Iom  loss  deplore. 

Nor  at  onu  heart's  quenched  hopes  repine : 
His  was  the  fate  of  thousands  more ; 

The  blight  which  lies  on  all  that's  thine! 
The  galling  bond,  and  rebel's  tomb. 

Have  ever  been,  and  yet  must  be, 
The  sole  reward,  the  certain  doom 

Of  him  who  dares  to  feel  for  thee.  Jama  Gilbokm  a  ltom*'. 
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Isaac  T.  Hopper:  a  Teob  Life.  With  a  Portrait.  Bj  L.  Maria  Child.  In  odp  vni 
ume:  pp.  493.  Boston:  John  P.  Jbwktt  and  Compant.  New-York  :  Lewis 
Colby  and  CoHPAirr. 

Who  is  there,  for  the  last  twenty  years  a  readent  in  New-York,  that  does 
not  remember  the  compact,  shortish,  stout-bailt,  active  Quaker,  whose  por- 
trait—an excellent  one,  by  Page— fronts  the  title-page  of  the  well-printed 
book  before  us?    In  our  mind's  eye  we  see  him  now,  as  we  have  seen  him 
a  thousand  times,  with  his  cocked  hat,  his  dead-drab  coat,  his  spotless  linen 
his  sturdy  calves,  encased  in  a  pair  of  close-fitting  fine  stockings,  into  which 
his  legs  seemed  to  have  been  run,  as  into  a  mould ;  with  that  imperturbable 
countenance,  lips  oompresscd  with  a  kind  of  eircumventive  expression,  and 
eye  ever  looking  straight  forward.     That  was  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  with  whom 
we  never  exchanged  a  word  in  the  world,  but  whom,  now  that  he  is  dead, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  we  knew  as  well,  from  his  appearance,  and  the  pub- 
lic reports  of  his  character,  as  if  we  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  him 
for  years.    Joseph  Bonaparte  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  on  board  a  steam- 
boat bound  up  the  Delaware  to  his  residence  at  Bordentown,  that  he  bore  an 
extremely  strong  resemblance  to  his  brother  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     (He 
did  n't  look  so  much  like  Louis,  probably.)    Mrs.  Child's  admiration  for  her 
subject  has  caused  her  to  make  a  big  work  for  so  simple  a  biography ;  but 
it  is  largely  made  up  of  the  narratives  and  anecdotes  of  fugitive  slaves  which 
were  originally  written  by  himself,  and  published  in  a  weekly  journal,  under 
the  title  of  *  Tales  of  Oppression.'     Several  of  these  we  remember  having 
read  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  and  many  of  them  are  doubtless 
familiar  to  the  public.     Mrs.  Child  has  re-modelled  them  all;  partly,  she 
says,  because  she  wished  to  present  them  in  a  more  concise  form,  and  *  partly 
because  the  principal  actor  could  be  spoken  of  more  freely  by  a  third  person 
than  he  could  speak  of  himself; '  added  to  which,  her  subject  had  a  much 
more  dramatic  way  of  telling  a  story,  than  of  writing  it ;  and  this  unwritten 
style  she  has  endeavored  to  embody,  as  nearly  as  she  could  remember  it 

'Friend  Hopper,»  as  he  was  called,  was  a  sort  of  *  Old  Hayes  '  among  fugi- 
tive  slave-claimers;  and  in  this  regard  was  as  *well  known  as  the  town- 
pump,  both  m  Philadelphia  and  New- York.    His  sympathies  were  so  strong, 


that  whUe  he  seldom  lost   s»g  ^  ^^  ^^j^  ^Ot  ^^^  »*^^ 

there  were  others  who  *****"^-i.  ^-ould  be  ^'^Ou^.^^^'    >v.>-v^ 

this  moment,  the  last  thir»S  ^*     „  ^^  »  p^^M^^t,  ^*^t  /^V-    ^^ 

to  the  memory  of  Isa-».c  T.  ^^"^^^^ '^..^L^jD^-jJ^^.  ^^     »«j  ^J*n  OflT^-^^ 

Carolina,  or  !I  an  Orthodo^c-Quakcr  bur^f^  iT^^^^^'^'Ot^^^    p' f^O^ 

delphia.     And  yet  in  both   cit.es  there  <»ot^*JtJ   J  *'*,  ^f  ^e  ^  ^<»*6ff'o, 

«  Friends '  to  do  justice  to  bis  d^te™"'^^,  tC^.  X^^    J^  ^l^'^to^^'^l  *' 
his  imperturbable  self-reliance,  whatsoe^«^^««   ^,»  Ijj      >«*,>i    ^^°^i  ^  «o^?* 
of  his  particular  acts.     Instead  oi  quotii3 J  *^«  ^  »»^   ^  «  Q^g  e;,     o^  ^^2!»- 
rient  deadly  breach 'to  which  fbgitiVe.sI»'7^;«fo  S,  '^^cj    **e  L  *^««o    «  «/>^~ 
the  following  illustration  of  the  effect  of  '«*'^'  '^^^^i/^^  'W.^'^^v-^-'C^ 
which  is  told  in  Mrs.  Chu-d's  most  s/mpl^  ""^  ^^e^  ^^i*  t    *''  »^  cA    '*e"^.'*«it 

'Oncb,  when  his  father  and  the  workmen  b»^„^5**Ut#-        *"«  *.  .  ^'»''or?*® '«^*- 
IsAAC  discovered  a  squirrel's  nest  in  s  hole  o^  '^"'^  "f  fJ,  "'^  ''t'jn  .        "'  ^'Oij!!^^*- 

tained  four  new-born  liMlo  ones,  their  cre»iiO*  .''7 '>Pfi,p»tvk*''Jft-,.  *^, 

carry  them  home,  but  they  were  so  young  t  bo*  fK»^  UeeM"      j?>  'iar  ?  ^"«ntf/.. 


^^,  ^^..u.uiug  luero,  nepuc  mem  back  in  »»•' ."■■^■j  Hftfl'-'tl  . I'-*  n-ju'^  W/t.^   "'»*„.. 
ness  went  to  assist  in   strmpinff  bark  fiom  *l»«  <«W.     it.  »»•,', ',*Jo,"*'^'«"W-    ^'W"' 
work,  toward  evening.  he%t*curioT,s  .r.sco  h""^  'l^o  ll''«^'^^''-^  t7''r'U>''^to 
when  she  returned   and  found  her  hoiiu.  ,t^^   «"««.    uJ*'o«|?- j-e  „^* '"/  6^/^.    Sof 

r^JJ?.vA"V°  ?«''™0"th,  and  went  with  all    *peeU  t«  n,''''«>fl^t^'"*;rhL'';^V''J  415 'l'^ 
3?,™L^^''^h"  '"""»*'  rema  Ding  there,  sJ.e  drc^'Ped  the  „     <^  ""i'J^  "'"4  rl^^^'^'r  ifla 
dismay.    She  went  snaellingall  aboit  thferound.  thU  '  <»i,t,i/«wi7(a«  "<'  «'r'ne-„i,? 

occosionaHv-  raising-  faerself  on  her  hind-leirs.  «iid  .1  *?  '""id  ?i?  ^onflbj  ,2'''  *''"''?  » 
discover  what  had   become  of  fcUf       V.»  r ?;. ;  »«•      '.'"oi-inw  ah,7. 1"^  sHjh...  ^„    "'."^i  "■Kh 

motners  heart  beat  violently  when  eli-  rlt?eoirt;r„'I\l>fJ^ij  can  ttllf  w  i^  ^^t-re  c«q, 
warm  little  bed  of  naoas  she  had^  curd'uirv  mS?  ^^Wt  ip^"L'''^\^'^^>^I^*«X 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  she  retumed^Sd  VooV^** «Cfimpored  off  *f^'  «t\vmfi:  a  few 
and  carried  it  quicklv  to  a  ^^:^^y^^"  ^^°   *"04t  ojie  nf  ^t-  ,-!;.       *"rtiijrf  i  the  Gus'hps* 
then  came  backhand  t^Jfe  the  ofl  ^'^  "*"^  k*'  ''  .V  ^^  -^^^Xrl"!^  5^"^^^  ^^  t^^^  ^^^th; 
new  home.     The  intelliLnt  Pj^^^rs  o,,,,  by  oi^o  tii,  ^  J^l  mr.x^^^'^^^^  Xard*  off,  ..nd 
interest  in  Isaac's  obserffni!  i?'*5°^U';''^ '  t ^  ?^  ** v  1  hi  iHri.y^:J'^^*^  ^*^^^  ^1 1  to  thi^ir      • 
by  that  tree,  to  see  how  {h?^''*^'   .^^f"  hcdn,y^  fh^l.'^  LL^^^^^'^P'^'I  Qxcitea  gry^M 
were  running  aU  over  the  tr  J'''^°i?/^'?'^>'  "^T^  « ^^t  t  W**,"'*^  P?**^^«'  b^  ^\^^■o.y^%^Tit 
boughs,  entirely  unconS^onr  71^  ^^^'r.^^r'^^^^'^o J  ;^^  ^'^  "  '^^^^'^t  *'"*'^^  ^^^^ 

'Sometime  after,  Wo'll^f  l^®  P«'''l^  <^^**i^li   'r\eB*^^r«*^jrti*  Tiodcr  lb*;  t^liudy 
before  its  eyes  were  n^MW^'^^^  ^^**^  Rnoihtr  \,,,^ j}^^h  ih^y  Ua p^^^  ^^  ir.fVxncy. 
At  first,  he  was  afnd<!^ii   ^  ; ,  ,^®  madi;  fl  b..f  <,r  ^1   '^^^  "T^'^'SV^^^*^?  frym^t^e   ii^^t 
so  large  as  other8q,iirrli;        V*  "0*  ^ve  ;   »>"    '*  ^i^^^tf/'i'' ^V  .''"^^'^  'l^^''^'  ^^""^^^ 
creature  made  to  fi^i>i- X"  .  ^\i'^  °^^  put  ^tiii  .^^^^^l  h^lriy,  thouj^h  a  "**^^^.f^^a 
This  pretty  little  ai.i,  ,        "     ^'^^^e  green  wco^U  o^,^^«;  f^^f  1\^  fiauUo  bmi^^e^ir   ll^^J 
aha  would  run  aboui   ,         I  '  '^oe  so  much  **Hnch  Jf^"*  ^^^  ^  hiipvy  hliut  vii>  ^»  ""  ^li 

rels  on  a  tree  that  grew  nea?*?^^^'^*!)'  ran  oflf  to  the  w,!!5^°^!f  ^lav^^lb  w^^^^ 
knot-hole,  or,  if  thS  weather  ii»«  path  homeward.     S^^?«  and  P^Tok^  n^^ '^^^  «^  ^«^\^t 
of  the  boughs,  and  slem  t if  ^*®  ^^ry  warm,  made  a  ?^V™^^  ^5  lS?ea  acrSs»  o.  ^^^^^"^ 
school,  he  Ssed  to  call  Pb^^«^    W^en  Isaac  past^^^ool  bed  o£  \^^^^^^^^^        -^^\^"^^ 
immediately,  run  up  on  his  sl^'JS^  ^"»  ^        ^^  ^ti^S  'i^'t'^  '^' .*V*«  ^'^vA^  co«^«^  ^^^^ 

*  It  seemed  as  if  animaU  w^^^^^^*-'  ^nd  so  nde  h.jn,«  ,  ^^''^^S.^^  *"VP«^-  ^    A\a^o^^^ 

to  return  his  confidence-  fo^T?.'^^  '*>  ««"io  ^aj^^^^ro  ^*i°  tp  m^t  ]\X^f^^ivL^.^^^^^\Zl^''^ 
him.     When  he  was  six  or- 1    ^  several  occusTuna  ^lii    *i^«  *^'" **   "? m^ C^^^«^t  '^^^-^^^jX-c^e,  «»^.\ 
according  to  his  usual  cult^^^?  ^^^  old,  ho  t^«pVed^^  ^'^'^^^^^'^    *»^^^  ^^  ^^^?T^a:i^   ^^'^"^ 
contained  Uvo  eggs,  and  bo^'.  ^«  climbed    «p  ttP^l^  ^'^'^'^  ^^i  ^-    "^^  ^^S^^^^T^^c. 
hatched  and  reaj/toflv^  patched  the  crowds  iru^^^^ '^J^^^'^T^   ^*^  ^J'^'^^^V^V   ^^^^^^.^ 
few  days  after,  buf  he  Se^ar.J^'^^  he  took  thi^m  C' ^^^^m.  iis^^*^^  ^^^VeS^^^^    ^^l^S^ 


tame,  thai  it  would  feedfrmS^  l -^  ^^^^r  and  n^titon  U  T;     *^^J 

wherewith  him.     ItfreniiftJ^Ji    !j?  ^and,  perch  oii  h;  J  \^'pitj.  __-  ,  ,    ^, 

He  was  never  put  into^^^X^olIowedW  for  J,' f,, J' liquid er  *^  V-' ^^J  ^^^^ 

*  cage,  but  flew  in  »»a  oy    J^^?*^  J^Ken  b  ^      J  ost  as  bo 


x^« 


Uie  hoa^^ 
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— •  f  w^  -wr-oaW  bear  him,  even  if  he  were  up  in  the  highest  tree, 

-^WoA  *  Cc  1  Co  I     ™^^—    And  come  down  directly.     If  Isaac  winked  one  eye,  the 


^U*il;^  in»t»«^^70*'®'V«loit.      If  »  Btranger  tried  to  take  him.  he  would  flr  away, 

kilijA.^^Shted  with  his  g^Pi.etline«  Isaac  cowed  him  with  a  handkerchief  and  plso^ 

ft8 11  ***.  J*  -itb  terror.    ^";L  -    i>ut  as  soon  as  he  diaoorered  where  he  was,  he  seemed 

gcream»i^^^j^g^,.»»  ghouiac^  ^^  usually  chose  to  sleep  on  the  roof  of  a  shed,  directly 

'^^^^  ?'l.t/l  almost  to  ^®*^  .*  ^rf»«r.     One  night  he  heard  him  cawing  very  loud,  and  the 

frighteneo    ^  bed-room  ^"^^lier :  '  I  heard  Cupid  talking  in  his  sleep  last  night.'    His 

"ot^^"^  ^^nirhe  sirtd  to  m»  *y--a  «een  him  since;  and  when  Isaac  answered  *No,'  he 

^extmoro  .6^  whether  he    »ig  haye  taken  him.'    The  poor  bird  did  not  make  his 

^^^^  *  Then  I  am  ^"^^  St^  d»yB  »**«'■»  *»*»  *»»«•  *-^^  feathers  were  found  on  a  stump, 

^*  •  .^moe  a«ain ;  and  a  wr;-     ^f^s  «  great  sorrow  for  Isaac.    It  tried  his  young  heart 

^mostUkeine  gpecimen  of  the  style  of  Mm.  Child's  'Life'  of  her 

ijYjig  IB  but  »     "f^^  ^j^  admit  that  it  is  equally  unpretending  and  effective, 
friend ;  and  the  r€«a    ^  exceUent  paper  and  large,  clear  types ;  a  book- 

The  volume  la  P"r!rV^  much  to  do  in  introducing  candidates  for  ] 
physiognomy  ^^^^^^^, 
Lor  into 'good  society. 


^, .  ,    ^^^  0iacn  «)  ao  in  invoaucmg  canoioaies  lor  public 


■D.  nwoAQ^  SriLuiAir  Hiixard.    In  two  volnmes:  pp.  887. 

w   K     _^,_no8t  come  to  regard  works  upon,  or  travels  in  Italy,  as  another 

Wb  nave  •  ^^^    g^  many  books  have  been  written  by  touriBts, 

'T''  ^''\  !lhroId«^rryi^  their  brains  in  their  pockets,  without  the  capacity, 
^  r^rfirrnUce  of  ob^^rving,  and  without  the  abflity,  in  the  second,  to 
^cirdtheVrrbser^aUons,  indifferent  howsoever  tbe^ 
np  a  book  of  Italian  travel  with  great  misgivmgs,  if  not  very  positive  distrust 
But  we  are  hi^py  to  record  better  things  of  the  pleasing  and  instractiTe 
traveller  whose  two  very  handsomely-executed  volumes  lie  (read)  before 

Qg^ 'yTc  had  written  thus  far,  when  up  the  breezy  lawn  came  our  village 

news-boy  with  the  morning  journals ;  and  in  one  of  them —the  *  TItms  '  — wc 
found  our  own  views  of  Mr.  Hillard^s  volumes  so  forcibly  expressed,  that 
wo  venture  to  substitute  them  m  this  place: 

•  Has  a  writer  upon  Italy  any  thing  to  tell  us  that  is  new,  or  has  he  the  power  of  tell- 
ing old  stories  in  a  novel  manner,  are  questions  to  whioh  we  can  seldom  give  an  tffinna- 
tive  answer.  In  Mr.  Hillard*s  case,  we  can  reply,  most  satisfiwtorily  to  all  parties  coi^ 
eerned,  that  his  old  stories  are  newly  told,  and  that  so  much  in  his  volume  is  new  sad 
fresh,  that  his  work  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  emhellished  hy  a  happy  style,  and 
pregnant  with  the  felicttons  allusions  of  »  refined  and  clerkly  scholarship. 

'And  yet,  it  may  be  asked,  what  can  be  newly  said  about  Italy?  If  we  have  read 
EusTACB,  have  we  not  exhausted  its  claaaical  prestige,  as  far  as  it  can  be  illustrated  by 
any  writer?  If  we  are  familiar  with  Forstth  what  can  a  new  tourist  tell  us  of  the 
architectural  glories  of  the  Eternal  City  f  Xf  we  have  read  Chateaubriakd,  Mme.  »* 
Stasl,  Gobtot,  and  Lady  Moroait,  and  are  familiar  as  of  course  we  are,  with  the 
poems  and  diary  of  Lord  Btron,  and  the  ivu.mnnd  letters  of  Shellst,  what  can  a 
mere  tourist  add  to  oor  knowledge  of  itaiv  iZiT.  \a  sav  that  is  not  a  mere  reitera- 
tion and  impertinence  f  ^^ '  ^^*  «»  ^*  •^^ 

'If  Mr  HiLLAHD  were  an  ordmary  totirS^  v  ,  ««i  migbt  be  easily  dismissed 
witbafafntcommendatorynotice.     ^^tbeh^i^olfrt^^^^^^ 


:        Attid  tl»e  ^To  those  few^—  ^ji^t  k?»>  j  >^Ir^^~-^ 

travel,  be  bas  added  one  ^^eoeefio^^  iC^,?*"  *,'**>l^*C^^'orf^lrr^-^     <0- 

books  of  reference  for  .11  •  ^^.^b««^^  f^Uu»^  *W^ 

tliat  be  adorns  all  tna*  "    ^^ery '^^  ^t»r^^^»v_^as/^       ^^'oh^^^ld 

Miration » «nriv."ed.  every  ^^^^^  t,,  ^^  C^^f  «o«"*  ^^-^ 

'A  very  Urge  portion  o^^^^d  ««"«"«   «^^  ,^^te    *<»«  '""»*'o>>  "^V^-^e^o/ 

abundant  in  *»>«  ^-r^-^'d^ribed -g^n  »%„de^^.  **»*t  j:!^*"*'"^**  ^,.         *^7 
These,  it  is  true,  have  *f°  "world's  lore  "O^^m,  «      ^fL''^*^*'^  M.e>r?'<=«  a^ 
neweyetotheobjecteof  *®  ^  andbew,in*>»y  ^.' **»o;^*«  oW. ^'^i^to/'W  ^  «o 
S^  not  echo  former  judgmen^J  worJ«^;j;^^«*0«^»»»|»*^«o««,  ,^  *«?  *^C'^ 

With  a  due  »en«.  of  *e  "»««*  »^„  ^  •«'»'«^»**^?^K*^*»S*    *C'**'«'«'/C"'''^  A  ' 
writer  on  Italywhose  »«^«^*;*U,e  coming  ****""  '*»**  t^.l**^*  ^^  *> C^f*"*"^.** 
be  any  publication  issued  duriDg  «»  *^  fej     ^*<»«  «  „ '  *«o»- tftf- 

Sanii8WorkofMr.Hx..i.ABi..  ^  *<"*  "fe^' **«^^tr 

^ ^.  ^"^^'Vad 

Takoi-bwood  Tales   «-ob  Giiu*  akd  Bots:  ^^^s^q'^^^^^   <  y^ 

F..i.ns.  '^'<=«fo«,  iuS^f^- 

Wk  quite  agree   Tvith  Mr,  Eustace  :Pmobt,  the  in,,^.    _ 
„.ythologicaI    stories  contained    in  tbis  beautiful  voi?^  •"f »' <"  the 
"eter  chosen  and    l,etter  handled '  than  those  which  pCed  so  L  T  "' 
t^e  .wonder-Bool..-  by  the  -^  ^^r^e^e^t^^'  4*  "-  -S^ed! 
even  when  we  were  younger  than  »*  P'^^^^^^^  to  regard  mythological  tales 
with  much  favor  ;    nor,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  do  children  generally 
esteem  them  to  possess  much  attraction.     But  not  so  with  the  new,  simple, 
and  picturesque  '  ronderings*  of  them  by  Mr.  Hawthorne.     He  has  breathed 
anew  into  them  tbe  breath  of  life,  and  brought  theih  freshly  before  the  UtUe 
people  of  *  this  dim  and  ignorant  present.      «  Eustace  told  me/  says  his  ed- 
itor, in  his  introductory  *  Wayside  Chapter,'  which  is  in  his  usual  felicitous 
vein,  *  that  these  myths  were  the  most  singular  things  in  the  world,  and  that 
be  was  invariably  astonished,  whenever  he  began  to  relate  one,  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  adapted  itself  to  the  childish  purity  of  his  auditors.       Ih© 
objectionable  characteristics  seem  to  he  a  parasitical  growth,  having   ^^ 
essential  connection  with  the  original  fal>le.    They  fall  aw^ay ,  and  are  Ocxo^^ 
of  no  more,  the  instant  he  puts  his  imagination  in  syropa-^^y  "^^^^  ,^     'Tbxxft 
cent  littie  circle  whose  wide-open  eyes  are  fixed  so  eagerly  "^^^^  ^^f^xj^^y  ^'^^"^ 
the  stories  (not  by  any  strained  effort  of  the  narrator's,  h^^  ^    "^^c^s  ^^'^^ 
their  inherent  germ)  transform  themselves,  and  re&ssuxn^  ^  \  ^^    "^        Va 
they  might  be  supposed  to  possess   i^  the  pure  chil<^^^  wend^,     <^^^^J^eV. 
When  the  first  poet  or  romancer  told  these  marvello^^^-^  Y^a^  "*^^"^^«:v^^ 
Eustace  Bbight's  opinion,)  it  was  still  the  Golden  Age,       ^a  n9\^^<^^  ^^^"^    ^^^  ^X. 
existed;  and  sorrow,  misfortune,  crime,  were  mere  sha^^T^^  TcaiVt,^^^    %rVo.\^  *• 
fancifully  created  for  itself,  as  a  shelter  against  too  si^^^C  did  "^^^.^c^r:^  ^^^. 
most,  but  prophetic  dreams,  to  which  the  dreamer  hin^^^^es  of  th.^       ^^t^^^^''\ 
waking  credence.    Children  are  now  the  only  representi^'*^^  C>  ^^^^®  ^^^3^    s*^^^ 
women  of  that  happy  era ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  m^>  ^  -jr^e  orig^^^^^ 
and  fancy  to  the  level  of  childhood,  m  order  to  re-create 
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Ieulac  T.  Hopper:  a  Trub  Life.    With  a  Portrait.    Br  L.  Maria.  Child.    In  one  rel- 
ume:   pp.  493.     Boston:  Johk  P.  Jbwett  and  GoMPAirr.     New-Tork  :   Lewis 

COLBT  AKD  GOHPANT. 

Who  is  there,  for  the  last  twenty  years  a  resident  in  New-York,  that  does 
not  rcmemher  the  compact,  shortish,  stout-huilt,  active  Quaker,  whose  por- 
trait— an  excellent  one,  hy  Page — fronts  the  title-page  of  the  well-printed 
book  before  us  ?  In  our  mind^s  eye  we  see  him  now,  as  we  have  seen  him 
a  thousand  times,  with  his  cocked  hat,  his  dead-drab  coat,  his  spotless  linen, 
his  sturdy  calves,  encased  in  a  pair  of  close-fitting  fine  stockings,  into  which 
his  legs  seemed  to  have  been  run,  as  into  a  mould ;  with  that  imperturbable 
countenance,  lips  compressed  with  a  kind  of  eireumventive  expression,  and 
eye  ever  looking  straight  forward.  That  was  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  with  whom 
we  never  exchanged  a  word  in  the  world,  but  whom,  now  that  he  is  dead, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  we  knew  as  well,  from  his  appearance,  and  the  pub- 
lic reports  of  his  character,  as  if  we  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  him 
for  years.  Joseph  Bonaparte  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  on  board  a  steam- 
boat bound  up  the  Delaware  to  his  residence  at  Bordentown,  that  he  bore  an 
extremely  strong  resemblance  to  his  brother  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  (He 
did  n't  look  so  much  like  Louis,  probably.)  Mrs.  Child's  admiration  for  her 
subject  has  caused  her  to  make  a  big  work  for  so  simple  a  biography ;  but 
it  is  largely  made  up  of  the  narratives  and  anecdotes  of  fugitive  slaves  which 
were  originally  written  by  himself,  and  published  in  a  weekly  journal,  under 
the  title  of  *  Tales  of  Oppression.'  Several  of  these  we  remember  having 
read  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  and  many  of  them  are  doubtless 
familiar  to  the  public.  Mrs.  Child  has  re-modelled  them  all ;  partly,  she 
says,  because  she  wished  to  present  them  in  a  more  concise  form,  and  *  partly 
because  the  principal  actor  could  be  spoken  of  more  freely  by  a  third  person 
than  he  could  speak  of  himself; '  added  to  which,  her  subject  had  a  much 
more  dramatic  way  of  telling  a  story,  than  of  writing  it;  and  this  unwritten 
style  she  has  endeavored  to  embody,  as  nearly  as  she  could  remember  it 

*  Friend  Hopper,'  as  he  was  called,  was  a  sort  of  *  Old  Hayes  '  among  fugi- 
tive slave-claimers ;  and  in  this  regard  was  as  *  well  known  as  the  town- 
pump,'  both  in  Philadelphia  and  New- York.    His  sympathies  were  so  strong. 
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that  while  he  seldom  lost  sight  of  what  Tie  thought  right  in  one  direction, 
there  were  others  who  thought  he  could  not  he  right  in  any,  Probahly,  at 
this  moment,  the  last  thing  that  would  be  thought  of,  would  be  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  in  a  public  square  in  Charleston,  South- 
Carolina,  or  in  an  Orthodox-Quaker  burying-ground  in  New- York  or  Phila- 
delphia. And  yet  in  both  cities  there  will  not  be  wanting  enemies  and 
*  Friends '  to  do  justice  to  his  determined  energy,  his  *  tried  obstinacy,'  and 
his  imperturbable  self-reliance,  whatsoever  the  one  or  the  other  may  think 
of  his  particular  acts.  Instead  of  quoting  the  oft-told  * 'scapes  i'  the  immi- 
nent deadly  breach '  to  which  fugitive-slaves  were  subjected,  we  choose  rather 
the  following  illustration  of  the  effect  of  '  acts ' '  under  the  law '  of  kindness, 
which  is  told  in  Mrs.  Child's  most  simple  and  effective  vein : 

'Oncx,  when  his  father  and  the  workmen  had  been  cutting  down  aqnantity  of  timber, 
Isaac  discovered  a  squirrers  nest  in  a  hole  of  one  of  the  trees  that  had  fallen.  It^  con- 
tained four  new-born  little  ones,  their  ejes  not  yet  opened.  He  was  greatly  tempted  to  . 
carry  them  home,  but  they  were  so  youn^  that  they  needed  their  mother's  milk.  So, 
after  examining  them,  he  put  them  back  m  the  nest,  and  with  his  usual  busy  helpful- 
ness went  to  assist  in  stripping  bark  from  the  trees.  When  he  went  home  from  his 
work,  toward  evening,  he  relt  curious  to  see  how  the  mother-squirrel  would  behave 
when  she  returned  and  found  her  home  was  gone.  He  accordingly  hid  himself  in  a 
bush  to  watch  her  proceedings.  Al)out  dusk  she  came  running  along  the  stone-wall 
with  a  nut  in  her  mouth,  and  went  with  all  speed  to  the  old  familiar  tree.  Finding 
nothing  but  a  stump  remaining  there,  she  dropped  the  nut  and  looked  around  in  evident 
dismay.  She  went  smelling  all  about  the  ground,  then  mounted  the  stump  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  country.  She  raised  herselfon  her  hind-legs  and  snuffed  the  air,  with 
an  appearance  of  great  perplexitv  and  distress.  She  ran  round  the  stump  several  times, 
occasionallv  raising  herself  on  ner  hind-legs,  and  peering  about  in  every  direction,  to 
discover  what  had  become  of  her  young  family.  At  last,  she  jumped  on  the  prostrate 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  ran  along  till  she  came  to  the  hole  where  her  babies  were  con- 
cealed. What  the  manner  of  their  meeting  was,  no  body  can  tell ;  but  doubtless  the 
mother^s  heart  beat  violently  when  she  discovered  her  lost  Measures  all  safe  on  the 
warm  little  bed  of  moss  she  had  so  carefully  prepared  for  them.  After  stayinar  a  few 
minutes  to  eive  them  their  supper,  she  came  out,  and  scampered  off  through  the  bushes. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes  she  returned  and  took  one  of  tne  young  ones  m  her  mouth, 
and  carried  it  quickly  to  a  hole  in  another  tree,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  off,  and 
then  came  back  and  took  the  others,  one  by  one,  till  she  had  conveyed  them  all  to  their 
new  home.  The  intelligent  instinct  manifested  by  this  little  quadruped  excited  great 
interest  in  Isaac's  observing  mind.  When  he  drove  the  cows  to  pasture,  he  always  went 
by  that  tree,  to  see  how  the  young  family  were  getting  along.  In  a  short  time,  they 
were  running  all  over  the  tree  with  their  careful  mother,  eating  acorns  under  the  shady 
bouffhs,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  perils  through  which  they  had  passed  in  infancy. 

'Some  time  after,  Isaac  traded  with  another  boy  for  a  squirrel  taken  from  the  nest 
before  its  eyes  were  opened.  He  made  a  bed  of  moss  for  it,  and  fed  it  very  tenderly. 
At  first,  he  was  afraid  it  would  not  live ;  but  it  seemed  healthy,  thon^h  it  never  ffrew 
ao  large  as  other  squirrels.  He  did  not  put  it  in  a  caee ;  for  he  said  w  himself  that  a 
creature  made  to  fnsk  about  in  the  green  woods  could  not  be  happy  shut  up  in  a  box. 
This  pretty  little  animal  became  so  much  attached  to  her  kind-hearted  protector,  that 
she  would  run  about  after  him,  and  come  like  a  kitten  whenever  he  called  her.  While 
he  was  gone  to  school,  she  frequently  ran  off  to  the  woods  and  played  with  wild  squir- 
rels on  a  tree  that  grew  near  his  path  homeward.  Sometimes  sne  took  a  nap  in  a  large 
knot-hole,  or,  if  the  weather  was  very  warm,  made  a  cool  bed  of  leaves  across  a  crotch 
of  the  boughs,  and  slept  there.  When  Isaac  passed  under  the  tree,  on  his  way  from 
school,  be  used  to  call '  Bun !  Bun  I  Bun  I '  Ir  she  was  there,  she  would  come  to  him 
immediately,  run  up  on  his  shoulder,  and  so  ride  home  to  get  her  supper. 

'  It  seemed  as  if  animals  were  in  some  way  aware  of  his  kindly  feelmg^s,  and  disposed 
to  return  his  confidence ;  for  on  several  occasions  they  formed  singular  intimacies  with 
him.  When  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  he  espied  a  crow's  nest  in  a  hiffh  tree,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  climbed  up  to  make  discoveries.  He  found  that  it 
contained  two  eg^s,  and  he  watched  the  crow  s  movements  until  her  young  ones  were 
hatched  and  ready  to  fly.  Then  he  took  them  home.  One  was  accidentally  killed  a 
few  days  after,  but  he  reared  the  other  and  named  it  Ccpid.  The  bird  became  so  very 
tame,  that  it  would  feed  from  his  hand,  perch  on  his  shoulder  or  his  hat,  and  go  every 
where  with  him.  It  frequently  followed  him  for  miles,  when  he  went  to  mill  or  market. 
He  was  never  put  into  a  cage,  but  flew  in  and  out  of  the  house,  just  as  he  pleased.    If 
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Isaac  called  '  Cu  t  Ca  i '  he  would  heir  him,  even  if  he  were  tip  in  the  highest  tree, 
would  croftk  a  friendly  answer,  and  come  down  directly.  If  Isaac  winked  one  eye,  the 
crow  would  do  the  same.  If  he  winked  his  other  eve,  the  crow  also  winked  with  his 
other  eye.  Once,  when  Cupid  was  on  his  shoulder,  ne  pointed  to  a  snake  lying  in  the 
road,  and  said  'Gul  Cu! '  The  sagacious  bird  pouncea  on  the  head  of  the  snake  and 
killed  him  instantly;  then  flew  back  to  his  friend's  shoulder,  cawing  with  all  his  might, 
as  if  delighted  with  his  exploit  If  a  stranger  tried  to  take  him,  he  would  flr  away, 
screaming  with  terror.  Sometimes  Isaac  covered  him  with  a  handkerchief  ana  placed 
him  on  a  stranger's  shoulder;  but  as  soon  as  he  disooTcred  where  he  was,  he  seemed 
frightened  almost  to  death.  He  usually  chose  to  sleep  on  the  TYx>f  of  a  shed,  directly 
under  Isaac's  bed-room  window.  One  night  he  heard  htm  cawing  yery  loud,  and  the 
next  morning  he  said  to  his  father :  '  I  hea?d  Gdpid  talking  in  his  sleep  last  night'  His 
father  inquired  whether  he  had  seen  him  since;  and  when  Isaac  answerea  'No,'  he 
And:  'Then  I  am  afraid  the  owls  have  t^en  him.'  The  poor  bird  did  not  make  his 
appearance  aeain ;  and  a  few  days  after,  his  bones  and  feathers  were  found  on  a  stamp, 
not€ar  from  the  house.  This  was  a  great  sorrow  for  Isaac.  It  tried  his  young  heart 
almost  like  the  loss  of  a  brother.' 

This  is  but  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  style  of  Mrs.  Child*s  *Life'  of  her 
friend ;  and  the  reader  will  admit  that  it  is  equally  unpretending  and  effecUye. 
The  volume  is  printed  upon  excellent  paper  and  large,  clear  types;  a  book- 
physiognomy  which  has  much  to  do  in  introducing  candidates  for  public 
&Tor  into  'good  society.' 


Six  Homtbs  nr  Italy.    By  Osorgb  Stillmax  Hillard.    In  two  Tolomes:  pp.  887. 
Boston :  Tickhob,  Rbed  and  Fikldb. 

We  have  almost  come  to  regard  works  upon,  or  travels  in  Italy,  as  another 
name  for  a  literary  bore.  So  many  books  have  been  written  by  tourists, 
who  went  abroad  carrying  their  brains  in  their  pockets,  without  the  capacity, 
in  the  first  place,  of  observing,  and  without  the  ability,  in  the  second,  to 
record  their  observations,  indifferent  howsoever  they  might  be,  that  one  takes 
up  a  book  of  Italian  travel  with  great  misgivings,  if  not  very  positive  distrust 
But  we  are  hi^py  to  record  better  things  of  the  pleasing  and  instructive 
traveller,  whose  two  very  handsomely-executed  volumes  lie  (ftad)  before 

us. We  had  written  thus  far,  when  up  the  breezy  lawii  came  our  village 

news'boy  with  the  morning  joumala ;  and  in  one  of  them — the '  TivMi  * — we 
found  our  own  views  of  Mr.  Hillard*s  volumes  so  forcibly  expressed,  that 
we  venture  to  substitute  them  in  this  place : 

'Has  a  writer  upon  Italy  any  thing  to  tell  us  that  is  new,  or  has  he  the  power  of  tell- 
ing old  stories  in  a  novel  manner,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  seldom  give  an  affirmsr 
tive  answer.  In  Mr.  Hillard's  case,  we  can  reply,  most  satisfiKitorily  to  all  parties  coa- 
oemed,  that  his  old  stories  are  newly  told,  and  that  so  much  in  his  volume  is  new  and 
freshy  that  his  work  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  embellished  by  a  happy  style,  and 
pregnant  with  the  felicitoas  allasions  of  a  refined  and  clerkly  scholarship. 

'And  yet,  it  may  be  asked,  what  wn  be  newly  said  about  Italy?  If  we  have  road 
EusTACB,  have  we  not  exhausted  its  classical  prestige^  as  far  as  it  can  be  illustrated  by 
any  writer?  If  we  are  &miliar  with  FonsTrH,  what  can  a  new  tourist  tell  us  of  the 
architectural  glories  of  the  Eternal  City?  If  we  have  road  CHATBAiniBiAsn>,  Mme.  nt 
Stabl,  Ookthh,  and  Lady  Horqak,  and  aro  familiar,  as  of  course  we  aro,  with  the 
poems  and  diary  of  Lord  Btron,  and  the  poems  and  letters  of  Shbllst,  what  can  a 
mere  tourist  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Italy  ?  what  can  he  say  tiiat  is  not  a  mere  reiterir 
tion  and  impertinence  ? 

'  If  Mr.  Hillard  were  an  ordinary  tourist,  his  volumes  might  be  easily  dismissed 
with  a  faint  commendatory  notice.    But  he  has  almost  all  the  attractions  of  a  new  writer 
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with  a  new  Tein.  Amid  the  crowd  of  books  which  every  year  flood  the  Italian  field  of 
trarel,  he  has  added  one  work  to  those  few — five  or  six  in  fifty  yean — which  become 
books  of  reference  for  all  succeeding  tourists.  That  his  style  is  chaste  and  scholar-like ; 
that  he  adorns  all  that  he  describes  with  the  grace  of  eloquence,  and  that  his  power  of 
iUnatiation  is  uniiTalled,  eTeiy  reader  who  is  familiar  with  his  repatation  will  readUy 
beliere. 

'A  Tery  large  portion  of  these  Tolumes  is  devoted  to  the  works  of  art  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  museums  and  galleries  and  private  houses  of  the  Italian  cities. 
These,  it  is  true,  have  been  described  again  and  again,  but  Mr.  Hillabd  has  brought  a 
new  eye  to  the  objects  of  the  world's  love  and  wonder.  His  criticism  is  individual ;  he 
does  not  echo  former  judgments,  and  he  is,  moreover^  thorough,  profound,  and  elaborate. 
With  a  due  sense  of  the  merit  of  earlier  works,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  know  the 
writer  on  Italy  whose  labors  we  can  so  unhesitatingly  commend.  There  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  publication  issued  during  the  coming  season  that  will  be  more  extensively  read 
than  this  work  of  Mr.  Hillabo.' 


Taxqlbwooo  Talcs  for  Girls  and  Botb:  being  a  second  'Wonder-Book.'    By  Na- 
THANiBL  Hawthorne.     In  one  volume:  pp.  836.     Boston:   Ticknob,  Rbbo  and 

FiBLDS. 

We  qaite  agree  with  Mr.  Eustacb  Bright,  the  imaginary  author  of  the 
mythological  stories  contained  in  this  beautiful  Tolume,  that  they  are 
^  better  chosen  and  better  handled '  than  those  which  proved  so  popular  in 
the  *  Wonder-Book,'  by  the  same  writer.  We  haye  not  been  accustomed, 
eyen  when  we  were  younger  than  at  present,  to  regard  mythological  talcs 
with  much  favor ;  nor,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  do  children  generally 
esteem  them  to  possess  much  attraction.  But  not  so  with  the  new,  simple, 
and  picturesque  *  renderings '  of  them  by  Mr.  Hawthorne.  He  has  breathed 
anew  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  and  brought  thezh  freshly  before  the  little 
people  of  '  this  dim  and  ignorant  present'  '  Eustace  told  me,'  says  his  ed- 
itor, in  his  introductory  *  Wayside  Chapter,'  which  is  in  his  usual  felicitous 
vein, '  that  these  myths  were  the  most  singular  things  in  the  world,  and  that 
he  was  invariably  astonished,  whenever  he  began  to  relate  one,  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  adapted  itself  to  the  childish  purity  of  his  auditors.  The 
objectionable  characteristics  seem  to  be  a  parasitical  growth,  having  no 
essential  connection  with  the  original  fable.  They  fall  away,  and  are  thought 
of  no  more,  the  instant  he  puts  his  imagination  in  sympathy  with  the  inno- 
cent little  circle  whoso  wide-open  eyes  are  fixed  so  eagerly  upon  him.  Thus 
the  stories  (not  by  any  strained  effort  of  the  narrator's,  but  in  harmony  with 
their  inherent  germ)  transform  themselves,  and  re&ssume  the  shapes  which 
they  might  be  supposed  to  possess  in  the  pure  childhood  of  the  world. 
When  the  first  poet  or  romancer  told  these  marvellous  legends,  (such  is 
Eustace  Bright's  opinion,)  it  was  still  the  Golden  Age.  Evil  had  never  yet 
existed ;  and  sorrow,  misfortune,  crime,  were  mere  shadows  which  the  mind 
fimcifully  created  for  itself,  as  a  shelter  against  too  sunny  realities ;  or,  at 
most,  but  prophetic  dreams,  to  which  the  dreamer  himself  did  not  yield  a 
waking  credence.  Children  are  now  the  only  representatives  of  the  men  and 
women  of  that  happy  era ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  must  raise  the  intellect 
and  fancy  to  the  level  of  childhood,  in  order  to  re-create  the  original  myths.' 
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We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bright*s  editor,  that  *  he  really  appears  to  hare 
overcome  the  usual  objections  against  these  fables ; '  and  the  *  liberties  with 
the  original  structure,'  of  which  the  editor  speaks,  are,  ad  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  very  charm  of  the  volume.  Ad  extract  or  two  will  illustrate  and 
fortify  our  praise.  Here  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  brazen  giant  Talus,  walk- 
ing around  the  island  of  Crete,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  challenging  all  vessels  that  approached;  a  sort  of  mon- 
strous jackal  to  the  monstrous  Minotaur  : 

'  Still  the  vessel  went  bounding  onward ;  and  now  Thbseds  could  hear  the  bruen 
clanffor  of  the  giant's  foot-steps,  as  he  trod  heayilj  upon  the  sea-beaten  rocks,  some  of 
which  were  seen  to  crack  and  crumble  into  the  foamy  waves  beneath  his  weight  As 
the  J  approached  the  entrance  of  the  port,  the  giant  straddled  clear  across  it,  with  a  foot 
firmlj  planted  on  each  headland,  ana  uplifting  his  club  to  such  a  height  that  its  butt- 
end  was  hidden  in  a  cloud,  he  stood  in  that  formidable  posture,  with  the  sun  gleaming 
all  over  his  metallic  surface.  There  seemed  nothing  else  to  be  expected  but  that,  the 
next  moment,  he  would  fetch  his  ^eat  club  down,  sfam-bang,  and  smash  the  vessel  into 
B  thousand  pieces,  without  heedmg  how  many  innocent  people  he  might  destroy ;  for 
there  is  seldom  any  mercy  in  a  giant,  you  know,  and  quite  as  little  in  a  piece  of  brass 
clock-work.  But  just  when  Tobseus  and  his  companions  thought  the  blow  was  coming, 
the  brazen  lips  unclosed  themselves,  and  the  figure  spoke: 

*  *  Whence  come  you,  strangers  ? 

'And  when  the  ringing  voice  ceased,  there  was  just  such  a  reverberation  as  you  may 
have  heard  within  a  great  church-bell,  for  a  moment  or  two  afler  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer. 

' '  From  Athens  I '  shouted  the  master  in  replv. 

'  'On  what  errand? '  thundered  the  Man  of  Brass. 

'And  he  whirled  his  club  aloft  more  threateningly  than  ever,  as  if  he  were  abont  to 
smite  them  with  a  thunder-stroke  right  amid-ships,  because  Athens,  so  little  while  ago, 
had  been  at  war  with  Crete. 

'  'We  bring  the  seven  youths  and' the  seven  maidens,'  answered  the  master,  'to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur  1 ' 

' '  Pass  I '  cried  the  brazen  giant 

'  That  one  loud  word  rolled  all  about  the  sky,  while  a^pain  there  was  a  booming  rever- 
beration within  the  figure's  breast  The  vessel  glidea  between  the  headlands  of  the 
port,  and  the  ^ant  resumed  his  march.  In  a  few  moments,  this  wondrous  sentinel  was 
far  away,  floshmg  in  the  distant  sun-shine,  and  revolving  with  immense  strides  around 
the  island  of  Crete,  as  it  was  his  never-ceasing  task"  to  do.' 

After  Prince  Theseus  had  sought  out  tho  gigantic  Minotaur  and  killed 
him  in  his  awful  cave,  old  Talus  was  not  quite  so  willing  to  give  the  'pass^- 
word  when,  with  his  seven  maidens,  he  wished  to  pass  from  the  brazen 
tyrant^s  dominions: 

'  In  a  few  moments,  the  white  foam  was  boiling  up  before  their  prow,  as  Prince  Tn- 
8EU8  and  his  companions  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  with  a  whistling  breeze  behind  them. 
Talus,  the  brazen  giant,  on  his  never-ceasing  sentinel's  march,  happened  to  be  ap- 
proaching that  part  of  the  coast ;  and  they  saw  him,  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon-beams 
on  his  polished  surface,  while  ho  was  yet  a  great  way  off.  As  the  figure  moved  like 
clock-work,  however,  and  could  neither  hasten  his  enormous  strides  nor  retard  them, 
he  arrived  at  the  port  when  they  were  just  beyond  the  reach  of  his  dub.  Nevertheless, 
'straddlinfif  from  headland  to  headland,  as  his  custom  was,  Talus  attempted  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  vessel,  and,  overreaching  himself,  tumbled  at  fall  length  into  the  sea,  which 
splashed  hirh  over  his  gigantic  shape,  as  when  an  ice-berg  turns  a  somerset  There  he 
lies  yet ;  and  whoever  desires  to  enrich  himself  by  means  of  brass  had  better  go  thither 
with  a  diving-bell,  and  fish  up  Talus.' 

The  familiar  style  and  minute  description  of  Ant.£us  and  the  Prcifm, 
*out-GuLLrvERs  Gullfvkr;'  while  the  *  keeping*  of  every  one  part  with 
every  other  part,  is  equally  exact  and  amusing.  The  Pygmies  going  with 
their  little  axes  and  cutting  down  the  grain,  *  exactly  as  a  wood-cutter  makes 
a  clearing  in  the  forest,*  and  the  sad  accidents  which  sometimes  happened, 
'when  a  stalk  of  wheat,  with  its  over-burdened  top,  came  crashing  down 
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upon  an  unfortunate  Pygmy,'  are  admirable  instances  of  the  characteristics 
we  have  indicated.  And  as  for  their  giant  neighbor,  who  was  bigger,  if  pos- 
sible, than  they  were  little,  he  becomes  truly  a  '  great  character '  in  the 
renewing  and  improving  hands  of  Mr.  Bright.     *  Voil^ : ' 

'Hb  was  so  very  tall  that  he  carried  a  pine-tree  which  was  eight  feet  through  the 
butt,  for  a  walkinfi^'Stick.  It  took  a  far-sighted  Pygmy,  I  can  assure  you,  to  discern  his 
summit  without  toe  help  of  a  telescope ;  and  sometimes,  in  mistv  weather,  they  could 
not  see  his  upper  half,  but  only  his  long  legs,  which  seemed  to  De  striding  about  by 
themselves.  But  at  noon-day,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  when  the  sun  shone  brightly  over 
him,  the  Giant  AxtwEus  presented  a  very  mna  spectacle.    There  he  used  to  stand,  a 

Eerfect  mountain  of  a  man,  with  his  n-eal  countenance  smiling  down  upon  his  little 
rothers,  and  bis  one  vast  eye  (whicn  was  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel,  and  placed  right  in 
the  centre  of  his  forehead)  giving  a  friendly  wink  to  the  whole  nation  at  once. 

*The  Pygmies  lored  to  ^k  with  Antjbus;  and  fifty  times  a  day,  one  or  another  of 
them  would  turn  up  his  head,  and  shout  through  the  hollow  of  his  fists,  'Halloo,  brother 
Ant.eus  !  How  are  you,  my  good  fellow  ? '  And  when  the  small,  distant  squeak  of 
thefr  voices  reached  his  ear,  the  Oiant  would  make  answer,  'Pretty  well,  brother 
Pygmy,  I  thank  you,'  in  a  thunderous  roar  that  would  have  shaken  down  the  walls  of 
their  strongest  temple,  only  that  it  came  from  so  far  aloft.  .  .  .  When  the  sun  was 
too  hot,  he  often  sat  himself  down,  and  let  his  shadow  fall  over  the  kingdom,  from  one 
frontier  to  the  other ;  and  as  for  matters  in  general,  he  was  wise  enough  to  let  them 
alone,  and  leave  the  Pygmies  to  manage  their  ow^n  afioirs;  which,  after  ail,  is  about  the 
best  thing  that  rreat  people  can  do  for  little  ones.' 

'Airr^us  lovea  the  Pygmies,  and  the  Pygmies  loved  Ant^us.  The  Giant's  life  being 
as  long  as  his  body  was  large,  while  the  life-time  of  a  Pygmy  was  but  a  span,  this 
friendly  intercourse  had  been  going  on  for  innumerable  generations  and  offes.  It  was 
written  about  in  the  Pygmy  histories,  and  talked  about  in  their  ancient  traditions.  The 
most  venerable  and  white-bearded  Pygmy  had  never  heard  of  a  time,  even  in  his  great- 
est of  grand-father's  days,  when  the  Giant  was  not  their  enormous  friend.  Once,  to  be 
sure,  (as  was  recorded  on  an  obelisk,  three  feet  high,  erected  on  the  place  of  the  catas- 
troi)he,)  Ant^us  sat  down  upon  about  five  thousana  Pyginies  who  were  assembled  at 
a  military  review.  But  this  was  one  of  those  unlucky  accidents  for  which  no  body  is 
to  blame ;  so  that  the  small  folks  never  took  it  to  heart  and  only  requested  the  Giant 
to  be  careful  for  ever  afterwards  to  examine  the  acre  oi  ground  where  he  intended  to 
squat  himself.' . 

'(hr  all  their  holidays,  the  Pygmies  had  excellent  sport  with  Axr^rs.  He  often 
stretched  himself  out  at  full  lengtn  on  the  ground,  where  he  looked  like  the  long  ridge 
of  a  hill ;  and  it  was  a  good  hour's  walk,  no  doubt,  for  a  short-legged  Pigmy  to  journey 
from  head  to  foot  of  the  Giant.  He  would  lay  down  his  great  hand  flat  on  the  grass, 
and  challenge  the  tallest  of  them  to  clamber  upon  it,  and  straddle  from  finger  to  finger. 
So  fearless  were  they,  that  they  made  nothing  of  creeping  in  among  the  folds  of  his 
garments.  When  his  head  lay  side-wise  on  the  earthy  they  would  march  boldly  up,  and 
peep  into  the  great  cavern  of  his  mouth,  and  take  it  all  as  a  joke  (as  indeed  it  was 
meant)  when  i^'T.£cs  gave  a  sudden  snap  with  his  jaws,  as  if  he  were  going  to  swallow 
filly  of  them  at  once.  You  would  have  laughed  to  see  the  children  dodging  in  and  out 
among  his  hair,  or  swinging- from  his  bearoT  It  is  impossible  to  tell  huf  of  the  funny 
tricks  that  they  played  with  their  huge  comrade ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing 
was  more  curious  than  when  a  party  of  boys  w^ere  seen  running  races  on  his  forehead, 
to  try  which  of  them  could  get  first  round  the  circle  of  his  one  great  eye.  It  was 
another  favorite  feat  with  them  to  march  along  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  jump  down 
upon  his  upper  lip.' 

'  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  were  sometimes  as  troublesome  to  the  Giant  as  a 
swarm  of  ants  or  mosquitoes^  especially  as  they  had  a  fondness  for  mischief,  and  liked 
to  prick  his  skin  with  their  little  swords  and  lances,  to  see  how  thick  and  tough  it  was. 
But  AjTT^rs  took  it  all  kindly  enough ;  although,  once  in  a  while,  when  he  nappened 
to  be  sleepy,  he  would  grumble  out  a  peevish  word  or  two,  like  the  muttering  of  a 
tempest,  and  ask  them  to  have  done  witn  their  nonsense.' 

For  the  rest — and  there  are  four  other  tales,  *The  Dragon's  Teeth,' 
Cibce's  Palace,'  *The  Pomegranate  Seeds,'  and  *The  Golden  Fleece,'  —  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  volume  itself,  which,  beside  being  character- 
ized by  the  accustomed  care  and  neatness  of  the  publishers  and  printers, 
IB  illustrated  with  a  few  yery  fine  wood-engravings. 
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*Up  the  River,  August  8. 
*  I  SAID  something  about  mosquitoes,  vhich,  after  aU,  is  too  serious  a  mat- 
ter to  trifle  with.  The  frequent  rains  have  been  productive  of  great  swarms 
of  these  detestable  and  annoying  yisitors,  who  are  ranked  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  fleas  and  a  certain  nameless  domestic  bug.  It  takes  a  strong  wind 
or  a  sharp  frost  to  annihilate  these  blood-suckers  on  wings.  When  they  get 
into  the  upper  rooms,  there  they  stick,  and  the  whole  household  must  be 
resolved  into  a  vigilant  police  to  detect  them  in  their  secret  hiding-places. 
Before  retiring  for  the  night,  you  take,  a  candle  and  trim  the  wick  so  as  to 
afford  a  dear  light,  shut  down  the  windows,  and  commence  the  search.  This 
is  pleasant  work,  and  is  performed  with  all  the  alacrity  which  attends  the 
satisfaction  of  a  deep  grudge.  To  stop  their  music  for  the  night  and  ever- 
more, is  the  object  of  your  candle-light  campaign.  And  first,  you  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  walls  to  see  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops, 
hearken  with  the  acute  ear  of  an  Indian  to  detect  the  hum  of  preparation  in 
the  distance,  and  take  notice  of  a  few  scouts  who  are  moving  about  Then 
yoif  set  down  the  candle,  pull  off  your  coat  and  shoes,  turn  up  your  wristbands, 
and  take  a  soiled  towel,  to  apply  it  again  to  practical  use  before  it  is  tossed 
into  the  basket  Fold  the  towel  neatly,  so  that  it  may  lie  flat  on  the  palm  of 
your  hand,  and  go  to  work  on  the  Johksonian  theory,  that  'killing  is  no 
murder.'  Never  mind  the  walls.  Looks  are  a  minor  consideration  to  true 
comfort :  a  maxim  which  Is  little  practised  by  some  people  now-a-days.  Now, 
my  little  Mabetzeks,  your  opera  will  not  succeed  to-night  It  costs  too  much ; 
there  are  too  many  tenors  in  the  band.  With  satisfaction  you  look  upon  the 
first  victim.  He  is  pendent  on  the  ceiling,  with  his  head  to  the  antipodes, 
sticking  or  moving  about  with  a  secure  foot-hold,  on  the  principle  of  exhaus- 
tion of  the  air  and  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  How  marvellous 
the  apparatus  I  There  is  at  present  a  great  man-fly  who  can  walk  upon 
walls,  but  not  so  glibly.  The  mosquito  is  directly  over  your  bed,  a  fine, 
plump  fellow,  with  blithe  legs.  Slap  I  —  he  has  departed  this  life,  feliz  oppor- 
tunitate  mortis.  Twirl  him  up  in  your  fingers,  and  be  astonished  that  from 
a  speck  of  dustsuc||an  ingenious,  vital  piece  of  mechanism  could  have  been 
formed :  a  proboscis  as  wonderful  as  the  elephant's ;  an  apparatus  for  exhaust- 
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ing  the  air  more  perfect  than  man  can  make ;  a  faculty  for  disturbing  the 
temper  and  exciting  to  action  some  of  the  strongest  passions  of  a  philosophic 
man!  There  ^s  another.  Ah  I  he  ^s  gone;  flown  clear  over  to  the  most  re- 
mote part  of  the  room.  The  rascals  dodge  if  they  do  but  catch  your  eye, 
refusing  to  look  you  in  the  face ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  lights  are  out 
and  all  is  still,  they  skulk.  Do  not  fight  the  battle  by  halves ;  pursue  the 
fugitiyes;  tra  k  them  to  their  ambuscades;  shake  the  counterpanes  and 
loose  articles  of  dress ;  look  high,  look  low  on  your  hands  and  knees ;  inspect 
the  carpet  Behold  the  little  fellow  on  the  very  angle  of  the  mantel-piece. 
Slap!  —  that's  goodi  he's  out  of  harm's  way,  and  that  makes  two.  You 
don't  see  any  more,  but  you  hear  one,  and  by  no  means  think  it  a  small 
matter  if  there  is  only  one.  He  will  be  sure  to  find  you  out;  he  is  there  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preying  on  flesh  and  blood.  Fee  -  fo  -  fum  I  Dead  or 
alive,  he  will  have  some.  Hanging  above  your  head  in  some  uncertain  part 
of  the  firmament,  he  will  sing  for  the  half  hour,  alight  momentarily  on  your 
forehead ;  change  his  mind  and  descend  on  your  hand ;  finding  it  not  very 
plump,  he  will  go  to  your  ankles ;  convinced  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  will 
return  to  head-quarters  and  bite  your  temples,  while  you  box  your  ears  and 
slap  your  cheeks'ln  vain.  One  mosquito  is  as  good  as  a  swarm ;  for  in  the 
morning  you  wake  up,  if  you  have  been  asleep  at  all,  and  find  yourself  vac- 
cinated in  a  hundred  places  with  virulent  poison,  covered  with  blotches, 
wishing  that  you  had  a  hundred  hands,  and  that  they  were  all  actively  em- 
ployed in  scratching.  Brtarevs  alone  would  be  in  a  state  of  tolerable  com- 
fort With  regard  to  instinct,  the  mosquito  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the 
more  sizable  nuisances  of  creation.  He  prefers  the  cheek  of  a  young  maiden, 
but  if  she  is  Turkishly  veiled,  he  can  sip  from  another  source  under  the  wing 
of  a  horse-fly.  As  to  man,  the  uses  of  this  affliction  arc  uncertain ;  but  per- 
haps these  petty  stings  are  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  sublimer 
sorrows.  

'August  9. — There  is  %  saying  that  the  'winter  goes  out  like  a  lion.' 
The  same  expression  might  be  applied  to  summer,  if  there  is  any  fierceness 
in  the  sun.  Some  days  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season — those  which  announce 
the  advent  of  the  locusts,  and  precede  the  arrival  of  the  katydids — become 
notorious  for  a  raging  heat,  like  that  which  comes  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
Their  character  is  duly  chronicled  and  remembered.  The  silvery  tides  steal 
up  in  the  long  and  glassy  reservoirs.  The  temperature  of  these  days  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  languor  and  dead  sickness.  In  vain  the  plums  are  plentiful, 
and  the  grapes  become  ripe,  and  the  harvest-apples  blush  with  a  red  tinge ; 
no  sight  is  agreeable  but  that  of  the  rippling  waves,  and  no  sound  but  that 
of  the  tinkling  ice.  0  ye  breakers  of  Rocl^away !  you  apostrophize ;  would 
that  I  might  dash  into  your  midst  t  0  ye  rivers  which  lave  the  shores, 
might  I  but  dip  my  feet  in  your  waves!  0  thou  cataract  of  Niagara!  that 
I  could  at  this  moment  behold  you  plunge  I  0  ices  and  snows  of  the  Alpine 
mountains,  how  agreeable  your  sight!  0  avalanches! — Anne!  Anne! 
Anne  !  where  are  you?  Bring  a  bucket  of  fresh  water,  and  throw  this  luke- 
warm fluid  away !  How  hot  is  this  black  collar !  There,  there !  This  but- 
ton pinches  the  throat  I    I  am  going  to  pull  my  coat  offj  and  my  waist-coat  I 
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That  feels  better.  Now  I  hope  that  no  persons  will  come.  If  they  do^  I 
shall  not  see  them.  Preserve  me  from  intrusion  on  a  very  cold  day,  or  on  a 
very  warm.  At  these  times  you  read  the  bills  of  mortality  and  think  of  your 
fat  friends,  your  sickly  acquaintances,  the  city  babies  who  are  toted  about 
the  parks.  You  can 't  eat  your  dinner.  With  a  desperate  malignity,  you 
attack  the  faults  of  every  body  whom  you  know.  Then  you  take  up  the 
newspaper  and  complain  that  it  is  dull,  nothing  stirrings  A  great  many  peo- 
ple are  sun-struck.  Stupid  hod-carriers  I  perhaps  they  were  never  struck 
with  any  thing  else  in  their  lives.  Every  body  is  out  of  humor,  and  this  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  daily  papers.  One  man  complains  that  he  cannot  sec 
at  the  Opera,  at  the  Castle  Garden,  because  there  is  a  pillar  in  the  way  right 
in  front  of  the  stage ;  another^that  the  boiler  of  the  steam-boat  on  which  he 
travelled  blew  up;  another,  that  the  mails  are  irregularly  carried,  or  that  the 
telegraph  is  not  worth  a  rush ;  a  fourth,  that  as  he  journeyed  in  the  omnibus, 
a  bullet  was  shot  into  it  by  a  negro  as  black  as  soot :  all  calling  upon  the 
Editor,  by  the  virtue  which  is  in  him,  to  avenge  these  injuries,  which  have 
become  intolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.  As  to  the  pistol-shot^  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  you  cannot  pack  fourteen  or  sixteen  peo- 
ple, promiscuously  brought  together  in  an  omnibus,  (which  is  the  ordinary 
load,)  among  whom  there  is  not  at  least  one  deserving  to  be  shot  Let  us 
hear  no  more  on  that  score,  since  no  body  was  hurt,  and  the  negro  is  at  large. 
This  last  exploit  was  perfectly  trivial  compared  with  what  is  done  in  the  city 
every  day.  I  remember  a  fat  virago  who  had  beaten  her  husband,  and  en- 
tered a  pathetic  plea  in  his  behalf  before  the  Judge.  He  had  invited  a  friend 
to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  all  which  he  had  done  was  to  deposit  a  little 
gun-powder  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  so  that  when  it  exploded,  it  carried  away 
the  end  of  his  friend^s  nose.  *  What  of  that  ?  *  she  protested ;  *•  was  it  worUi 
while  for  a  thing  of  that  kind  to  bring  a^oor  man  into  court  for  every  body 
to  stare  at?'  Certainly  not  But  perhaps  all  this  smacks  of  peevishness 
and  hot  weather.    As  Saxe  says,  with  much  facility  of  numbers : 

'  Heaven  help  us  all  in  these  terrific  days ! 

The  bumiDg  sun  upon  the  earth  is  pelting 
With  his  directest,  fiercest^  hottest  rays, 
And  every  thing  is  melting. 

While  prudent  mortals  curb  with  strictest  care 
All  vagrant  curs,  it  seems  the  queerest  puzzle. 

The  Dog-star  races  rabid  through  the  air, 
Without  the  slightest  muzzle. 

'  But  JovB  is  wise  and  equal  in  his  sway, 

Howe'er  it  seems  to  clash  with  human  reason : 
His  fiery  dogs  will  soon  have  had  their  day, 
And  men  shaU  have  a  season.' 

'August  10.  —  Smythb,  who  came  here  to  spend  the  summer,  expected  to- 
day his  little  Mexican  pony,  which  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  I 
rode  down  to  the  boat  in  Sm yths*s  carriage  with  his  man  Alexander.  On  ap- 
proaching, the  little  black  war-horse  was  descried  in  company  of  several  ofthers 
on  the  bow.  He  was  a  well-rounded  animal,  with  a  flowing  mane,  handsome 
tail,  and  mischievous  eye.    No  sooner  had  Alexai^der  conducted  him  upon 
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the  sands  than  he  hegan  to  make  amends  for  his  cramped  position  on  the 
voyage,  rearing  upon  his  hind-legs,  and  squealing  prodigiously.  Among 
other  feats,  he  stood  almost  upright,  his  head  high  in  air,  and  attempted  to 
plant  his  hoofs  on  Alexander's  crown^  which  would  have  been  the  ruin  of 
that  regal  piece  of  furniture.  After  that,  he  curvetted  about,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  tearing  the  halter  out  of  Alexander's  hand.  Some  one  then 
assisted  in  passing  the  rope  between  his  teeth  and  fastening  the  noose 
tightly  over  his  nose,  after  which  he  consented  to  be  led.  This  being  slow 
work,  Smythe  told  Alexander  to  get  into  the  carriage,  wind  the  rope  round 
his  hand,  and  so  conduct  him  in  the  rear.  We  had  proceeded  about  two 
miles  peaceably,  and  the  sun  was  down,  when  Mexico,  perceiving  some  excel- 
lent herbage  by  the  way-side,  gave  the  halter  a  sudden  jerk,  and  he  was 
loose.  To  catch  him  appeared  easy,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  difficult  For 
no  sooner  had  you  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  him  than  he  gave  a  bound 
and  retreated  down  the  road  about  a  hundred  yards,  where  he  began  again 
quietly  to  graze.  This  he  repeated  many  times,  until  he  had  travelled  back 
a  half  a  mile,  when  he  was  caught  *  Now,'  says  Smythe,  *  this  time  do  you 
hold  him  tightly.'  But  scarcely  had  the  carriage  started  than  he  pulled  most 
violently,  tore  the  skin  from  Alexander's  hand,  and  was  o£  All  effort  was 
now  made  to  capture  the  mischievous  little  beast;  but  becoming  irritated,  at 
last,  by  having  his  will  thwarted,  he  dashed  off  on  the  full  gallop  to  the 
water-side,  where  he  soon  came  plump  up  to  his  belly  in  a  deep  marsh,  and 
we  could  see  him  in  the  dim  twilight,  floundering  and  flopping  about  with 
prcMJigious  violence,  and  entirely  beyond  reach.  Smtthe  came  back  in  a  most 
vindictive  passion,  exhausting  a  vocabulary  of  no  choice  epithets,  saying  that 
he  might  go  where  he  liked  and  get  drowned ;  that  he  should  not  trouble  his 
head  about  him :  nnd  so  drove  home  in  moody  silence.  '  Where 's  the  horse  ? ' 
exclaimed  all  the  ladies  on  the  piazza.  '  Where 's  your  horse  ? '  exclaimed  one 
and  another,  till  the  question  became  vexatious  in  the  extreme.  Smythe 
drank  three  cups  of  tea,  lit  a  cigar,  and  stood  in  silence  on  the  bank,  marking 
the  effect  of  moon-shine  on  the  flashing  waves,  and  listening  to  the  hoarse 
suspiration  of  the  porpoises  who  were  disporting  in  the  full  tide.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  pony  was  brought  home,  covered  with  mud,  in  an  ugly  temper, 
and  disposed  to  bite.  

*AuousT  11. — Smythe  intended  his  Buena  Vista  for  a  ladies'  saddle-horse, 
but  his  war-horse  attitudes  and  rough-and-ready  way  of  holding  the  reins 
made  it  necessary  to  put  him  in  harness.  He  was  accordingly  hitched  to  a 
carriage,  the  lash  was  smartly  laid  on,  and  his  master  and  I  proceeded  at  a 
rapid  pace  over  some  of  the  most  romantic  hill-tops  of  the  country.  Here 
Mexico  at  first  justified  his  reputation  as  a  most  gentle  creature,  only  a  little 
lively  from  the  effect  of  oats,  and  full  of  fun.  He  came  very  near,  however, 
getting  us  into  trouble.  In  passing  over  a  mill-dam,  where  there  was  some 
little  commotion  of  the  water,  he  shyed  in  the  middle  of  a  bridge  which  had 
no  balustrades,  advancing  so  near  to  the  brink  that  another  step  would  have 
plunged  us  both  into  the  stream.  With  great  nimbleness  we  got  out  behind, 
and  his  master,  going  to  his  head,  led  him  on  for  a  few  yards,  (his  master 
Appearing  exceedingly  pale,)  when  he  was  driven  home  without  trouble.    In 
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the  evening,  a  riding-party  was  fonned,  and  an  adventurous  Diana  Vernon 
volunteered  to  mount  Mexico.  .  He  was  brought  to  the  door  properly  saddled; 
but  some  person  who  did  not  know  how  to  assist  a  lady  on  horse-back  by 
the  foot,  imprudently  placed  a  chair  at  his  side,  which  Mexico  at  once  kicked 
over,  and  began  to  wheel  about  in  numerous  gyrations.  At  last,  the  rider 
being  firmly  seated,  pony  put  himself  in  those  extravagant  attitudes  which 
are  seen  in  battle-pictures,  to  the  great  alarm  of  some  of  the  lookers-on.  Bat 
a  few  vigorous  lashes  well  applied  caused  him  presently  to  fall  into  rank,  and 
thie  whole  party  were  observed  to  proceed  prosperously  unjil  concealed  by  a 
bend  in  the  road. 

'After  advancing  a  mile  or  two,  pony  insisted  upon  being  a  little  in  advance, 
and,  as  usual,  would  have  his  own  way,  until  from  the  effect  of  checking  and 
whipping  he  broke  suddenly  into  an  irresistible  gallop.  The  rest,  alarmed, 
urged  on  their  horses  to  keep  up,  if  possible,  while  Sbiythe  gallantly  tried 
to  head  him  off.  But  the  sound  of  clattering  hoofs  in  the  rear  only  put  him 
on  his  mettle,  and  made  him  go  the  faster;  seeing  which,  the  others  were 
compelled  to  check  up,  straining  their  eyes  after  Diana,  who  was  carried 
along  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  The  utmost  apprehension  filled  the  minds 
of  the  whole  party ;  and  the  cheeks,  which  were  lately  as  red  as  the  rose, 
became  blanched  like  ashes.  They  imagined  that  they  saw  the  rider  just 
ready  to  fall,  and  riding  on  a  fast  canter,  sometimes  with  exclamations  of 
alarm,  and  again  in  a  dead  silence,  followed  for  a  mile  farther  the  course  of 
that  shady  lane.  At  last,  a  man,  distinguishable  by  a  white  hat,  was  seen 
in  advance  of  the  Vernon,  and  great  hopes  were  placed  on  the  timely  assist- 
ance, and  not  in  vain.  Be  perceived  the  predicament,  planted  himself  firmly 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  took  off  his  white  hat,  and  swaying  it  violently 
before  the  eyes  of  the  approaching  Mexico,  caused  hinuto  sheer  off  up  a 
gentle  acclivity,  and  brought  him  up  all  standingjigainst  the  fence.  In  a 
moment  more,  the  party  arrived  breathless.  There  was  an  exchange  of  sad- 
dles, and  the  gallant  Sxtthe,.  striding  his  wicked  beast,  galled  his  mouth 
well,  and  basted  his  sides,  again  arriving  at  the  goal  in  advance. 

'  It  is  said  that  a  Mexican  officer  was  shot  from  the  back  of  the  pony  at 
Buena  Vista,  that  famous  battle-field,  where  five  thousand  volunteering  Yan- 
kees took  possession  of  the  field  occupied  by  twenty  thousand  of  that  degen- 
erate race,  now  ruled  over  by  the  illustrious  Santa  Anna.  Perhaps  in  that 
campaign  he  got  a  taste  for  tumbling  people  from  his  back.  His  sides  had 
been  formerly  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  which  was  the  only  blemish  on  his 
sleek  skin.  From  the  date  of  the  present  adventure,  he  was  abandoned  by 
his  fair  patrons,  driven  in  harness,  and  backed  only  by  the  rougher  sex. 
Horsemanship  is  an  accomplishment  which,  if  fearless  and  skilful,  is  both  de- 
lightful and  safe.  But  rode  and  untamed  beasts  should  never  be  ridden  by 
ladies  for  the  mere  purpose  of  recreation,  unless  they  happen  to  be  Amazons, 
as  their  position  on  the  saddle,  however  brave  they  may  be,  does  not  give 
them  a  full  control  In  cases  of  danger,  the  attendant  cavalier  can,  for  the 
most  part,  render  no  succor,  although  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  the  requisite 
aid  bestowed  with  an  incomparable  grace  and  efficiency.  To  dash  up  to  a 
refractorj  steed,  seise  the  bit  and  bridle,  re&rrange  the  girth,  pass  the  arm 
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quietly  about  the  waist  of  the  falling  maiden,  and  reassure  both  the  horse 
and  rider — this  is  the  part  of  a  most  accomplished  knight,  who,  hj  virtue 
of  his  tact,  may  be  well  deserving  of  his  pleasant  burden.  But  under 
proper  auspices,  no  spectacle  is  more  pleasing  or  exhilarating,  nor  free  from 
alarm,  than  a  spirited  courser,  who  seems  proud  of  the  charge  he  bears ; 
nor  can  any  position  more  serve  to  set  off  the  charms  of  a  stately  woman. 
For  mark  how  every  rustic  drops  his  hoe ;  the  plough  stands  still ;  the  golden 
grain  still  takes  a  momentary  lease,  when,  with  qtutdrupedante  tramp,  just 
like  a  vision,  bursts  upon  the  sight  the  lovely  cavalcade.  With  buoyant 
grace  they  float  upon  the  air,  serenely  gay ;  eyes  sparkling  with  delight ; 
cheeks  mantling  with  the  rose,  and  every  feature  speaking  with  the  zest  of 
exercise.  Sir  William  Jones  once,  looking  from  his  casement  in  the  East, 
beheld  a  sight  like  this,  and  has  recorded  his  impressions : 

*  *  As  swiftly  sped  she  o'er  the  lawn, 
Her  tresses  wooed  the  gale, 
And  not  more  lightly  glanced  the  fawn 
On  Sidon's  palmy  vale.'* 

*   'August  12. — Where  now  are  all  those  delightful  anticipations  of  the 
country,  balmy  breezes,  spring-time,  excursions,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  fresh 
milk,  flowery  meadows,  songs  of  birds,  excursions  up  the  river?    Fulfilled 
and  past    The  heats  have  been  excessive ;  all  things  droop  and  lag ;  a  blue 
mist  hangs  over  the  mountains,  indicative  of  drought ;  the  mosquitoes  sing  • 
all  night ;  the  day  opens  with  a  sickening  heat  and  with  the  chaffering  of 
locusts  in  the  grove ;  the  excessive  vegetation  begins  to  have  a  rank  smell ; 
elasticity  departs ;  and  the  animal  man  feels  bad.    What  creatures  of  circum- 
stances we  are  I    The  utmost  which  you  can  do  is  to  do  nothing  and  to  keep 
a  serene  temper.    Turn  the  butcher  from  your  door;  live  upon  rice  and 
sugar;  shut  the  windows  to  keep  out  the  flies  and  hot  air;  cultivate  the 
grace  of  patience ;  lounge  all  day,  and  make  your  ablutions  frequent ;  revise 
the  classic  authors,  and  try  to  con  over  some  moral  maxims,  that  the  time 
may  not  be  all  lost.     'A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast'    When  I  see 
a  poor  horse  lashed  to  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  overcome  with  his  exertions, 
panting,  and  gasping,  and  covered  with  foam,  I  could  wish  that  a  transmi- 
gration of  souls  were  possible,  and  that  his  cruel  task*master,  like  the  vixen 
in  the  Arabian  tale,  might  be  transformed  into  the  ill-used  beast,  and  lashed 
and  goaded  without  stint  for  his  cruelty.    Not  long  ago,  I  met  a  negro  going 
about  the  country  with  an  old  horse  and  cart,  picking  up  the  dried  bones  of 
horses  to  be  ground  in  a  mill  and  converted  into  manure.    He  had  arranged 
the  skulls  in  a  row  quite  regularly  along  the  edges  of  his  wagon,  and  as  I 
approached,  saluted  me  with  a  very  knowing  look  and  cunning  grin,  as  if 
expecting  some  recognition  of  his  artistic  ingenuity.    '  What  is  the  name  of 
your  beast?*  said  I.     'Lazarus,*  quoth  he,  with  a  smile;  and,  in  fact,  I 
thought  the  name  not  inappropriate,  for  there  are  many  poor  horses  whose 
raw  bones  and  sunken  eyes  remind  you  of  the  sepulchre.    Some  reflections 
occurred  to  me,  more  pathetic  than  those  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 


*  Quoted  flrom  memory. 
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Stbrne^s  dead  ass.  Those  white  bones  were  the  frame-work  and  timbers  of 
onco  useful  and  docile  beasts.  That  long  skull,  with  molars  well  worn,  indi- 
cates a  beast  which  has  served  his  master  well.  For  how  many  years  had 
he  drawn  heavy  burdens,  and  for  a  modicum  of  hay  fulfilled  his  compact 
while  he  could !  How  many  times  had  he  been  ready  to  fiill  under  the  ardent 
rays  of  the  sun !  How  many  lashes  had  he  received  in  the  course  of  his  life! 
At  last,  when  old  and  sick,  he  was  denied  shelter  and  turned  out  to  die.  He 
fell  by  the  way-side,  covered  with  sores;  and  at  last  the  crickets  lodged  in 
the  sockets  of  his  eyes.  

*AuQUST  13. — To-day  has  been  a  desperate  day  with  me.  The  thermo- 
meter at  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade !  Irritated  by  the  mosquitoes,  smarting 
from  head  to  foot,  sweltering  with  the  heat  and  gasping  for  breath,  at  twelve 
ante-meridiem  I  held  a  consultation  in  my  own  breast  to  know  if  any  defen- 
sive policy  could  bo  adopted.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  however  small,  to  wreak 
your  vengeance  on  paper,  which  is  the  most  innocent  exhibition  of  discon- 
tent I  intermitted  my  usual  walk  to  the  post-office,  to  begin  with,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  perusal  of  the  morning's  paper,  thereby  denying  myself  the  fresh 
account  of  rail-road  slaughtcry  and  poor  laborers  killed  by  the  sun.  Next, 
I  ordered  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  few  tomatoes  to  be  cooked  for  dinner,  the 
same  to  be  eaten  at  any  hour  when  appetite  should  justify  the  attempt  I 
then  carried  a  wash-tub  into  a  vacant  room,  poured  into  it  a  few  buckets  of 
rain-water,  and  set  a  large  piece  of  sponge  a-floating  on  the  same.  I  have  a 
cellar,  a  deep  cellar,  a  capacious  cellar,  which  now,  as  always,  proved  a  most 
valuable  part  of  my  house.  Dug  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  with  the  light 
and  air  admitted  through  a  few  apertures,  it  is  at  once  cool,  dry,  and  salu- 
brious— the  very  place  for  milk,  butter,  and  cheeses,  with  which  my  neigh- 
bors keep  me  well  supplied.  Flies  or  mosquitoes  do  not  find  the  air  suffi- 
ciently genial  for  their  natures ;  but  rats,  sly  rats  abound.  I  carried  into 
the  cellar  three  chairs  and  a  cushion,  and  a  small  table,  an  ink -stand,  pens, 
and  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  a  small  stick  for  the  rats,  and  Macadlat*s  History 
of  England.  Then  I  took  a  sponging,  and,  retreating  to  my  cell,  remained 
for  three  hours,  alternately  reading  and  writing,  and  at  intervals  coming  up 
stairs  to  indulge  in  a  fresh  bath.  The  air  of  the  place  was  most  salutary ; 
the  hot  breeze  from  above  occasionally  came  in  puffs  through  the  slats,  and 
once  only  I  beheld  a  sly  rat  leering  from  beneath  the  roots  of  a  cabbage,  and 
with  his  bright  eyes  intent  on  a  betty  of  oil.  Attacked  the  rat,  and  then 
back  to  Macaulay  I  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  weakness  to  reveal  these  small, 
personal  matters,  but  hot  days  like  the  above  deserve  to  be  commemorated ; 
and  I  would  wish  to  show  that  for  every  grievance  we  have  an  ample  remedy 
in  our  power.  If  we  are  too  lazy  or  listless  to  apply  it,  then  we  may  take  it 
out  in  sighing  and  complaining,  knitting  the  brows,  and  inflicting  our  ill- 
humor  on  everybody  within  reach.  If  I  were  about  toierect  a  house,  which, 
in  my  present  state  of  prosperity,  does  not  seem  probable,  let  me  tell  you  what 
I  would  do.  1  would  sink  a  deep,  capacious  cellar,  fill  in  the  subterranean 
walls  with  some  substance  to  exclude  the  damp,  and  build  me  rooms  which 
should  have  the  luxurious  coolness  of  an  under-ground  palace.  Then,  when 
the  raging  heats  prevailed,  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  sigh  for  the  cool 
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sea-shore  or  for  the  high  mountain* top,  but  would  be  contented  in  my  own 
house,  and  thus,  retiring  to  the  *  deep-delved  earth,'  save  some  valuable  hours 
of  study,  and  retrieve  more  from  lassitude,  vexation,  and  ill-humor. 

'August  14.  — Again  the  heats  have  been  unmitigated,  and  about  noon 
the  sultriness  was  so  great  that  existence  seemed  a  burden.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  I  gazed  in  vain  to  discover  some  symptoms  of  a 
coming  shower.  At  two  o^clock,  retired  to  the  cellar,  and  read  Macaulat. 
Compared  with  the  insufferable  heat  which  came  do^ii  into  the  rooms  through 
the  blistered  shingles,  how  equable  was  the  climate!  A  sufficient  light  stole 
in  upon  the  well-printed  page,  and  with  a  cooled  cranium  T  applied  myself 
vigorously  to  the  great  historian.  He  concentres  so  much  allusion  through 
the  philosophy  of  his  antithetic  narrative  as  to  tax  the  remembrance  of  those 
not  read  up  in  the  sources  of  history,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  becomes 
painfully  brilliant  even  in  a  cellar.  Went  up  stairs  presently,  and  found  the 
atmosphere  dreadful,  and  indulged  in  a  copious  ablution.  All  faces  were  ill- 
humored,  and  the  strength  of  animal  bodies  gradually  oozed  out  at  every 

pore ;  and  I  said  to  R ^  *  Qo  upon  the  grass  and  tell  if  you  observe  any 

clouds  on  the  horizon ; '  just  as  the  wife  of  Bluebeard,  when  the  emergency 
was  pressing,  exclaimed :  '  0  sister  Annie,  look  out  of  the  casement !  Do 
you  not  see  any  thing? '  And  she  replied :  *  I  see  a  cloud  of  dust  rising  in 
the  distance.'  And  so  might  be  descried  a  few  dark  specks,  while  the  music 
of  far-off  thunder  was  heard  at  the  same  moment  At  five  o^clock,  the  clouds 
were  evidently  working  around  from  the  south-west,  but  the  prospect  was 
not  favorable,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  continued  intense.  Yesterday,  we  had 
the  same  sjrmptoms,  but  at  evening  the  heavens  were  brass,  and  the  very 
rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  reflect  a  portion  of  the  sun's  heat  In  another 
hour  the  heavens  were  darkened,  and  a  refreshing  breeze  came  up,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  the  clouds  were  evidently  discharging  rain,  for  I 
could  see  it,  just  like  long  pencillings  of  the  rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
sweeping  around  and  gradually  advancing  over  vast  tracts  which,  at  that 
very  instant,  were  experiencing  relief.  Occasional  gusts  rifled  the^rees  of 
dead  leaves ;  the  cattle  lowed  and  galloped  through  the  clover-fields  in  search 
of  shelter ;  and  carriages  dash  along  the  road  in  great  haste  for  their  desti- 
nation. In  a  very  short  time,  there  was  a  coalition  of  clouds  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  mountains  before  us  were  entirely  obscured  from  view.  The  drops 
descended ;  the  play  of  lightning  was  incessant ;  a  tremendous  hurricane  came 
down  the  mountains,  prostrating  every  fragile  thing  in  its  path ;  hail-stones 
began  to  play  plentifully  against  the  panes ;  and  in  an  instant  all  the  collected 
moisture  which  had  been  sucked  up  from  the  sea's  gulfs  for  so  many  days 
swept  along  in  one  sheet;  it  rolled  over  the  stubble-fields  in  actual  waves, 
and  through  the  gullies  like  rivers.  Presently  the  earth  was  sated,  and  the 
invigorated  lungs  swelled  out  with  fresh  air  like  a  sponge.  The  birds,  who 
bad  been  mute,  began  to  sing  on  the  branches ;  the  quail  uttered  his  sweet, 
peculip  whistle ;  and  the  night  advanced  with  reiterated  showers.  Where 
now  were  all  the  legions  of  mosquitoes  ravenous  for  blood?  Swept  along 
by  the  invincible  wind  to  parts  unknown,  those  only  excepted  who  have  taken 
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shelter  within-doors;  and  it  will  go  hard  with  them.  When  a  little  bird, 
wearied  out  with  the  frequent  librations  of  his  wings,  seeks  refuge  in  yotir 
house,  all  trembling  from  the  Tiolence  of  the  hurricane,  you  catch  him,  and 
coop  him  kindly  in  your  hands,  smooth  down  his  rumpled  feathers,  calm  his 
palpitating  heart,  and  when  the  storm  subsides,  fling  him  back  into  his  natiye 
air.  But  for  those  marauders  who  have  wings  without  feathers,  and  cany 
poison  in  their  bills,  you  adopt  a  different  course.  You  grasp  at  them  in  their 
flight,  mash  them  flat  on  their  roosts,  slap  them  down  on  the  walls,  urge 
them  into  cob-webs,  and  cheer  on  the  little  spider  as  he  comes  down  the 
invisible  rigging  to  his  prey.  Of  all  the  many  who  ventured  on  your  hos- 
pitality, you  spare  not  a  single  one.  But  if  you  have  a  good  microscope, 
you  will  take  a  scientific  look  at  the  little  tormentors,  and  not  be  astonished 
that  a  poultice  should  sometimes  be  necessary  to  alleviate  theur  fangs. 

*Auo.  15. — In  the  above,  you  have  my  peevish  diary  or  journal  for  a  week: 
and  more  intense  suffering  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  perhaps  never  ex- 
perienced in  the  same  space  by  mortal  man.  Whole  regiments  of  horses 
gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  midst  of  their  labors,  and  a  hundred  people  dropped 
down  dead  in  a  single  day,  in  the  neighboring  city.  The  form  of  the  Pes- 
tilence hovered  near,  like  a  foul  bird  watching  the  prey ;  like  a  dog  or  a 
jackal  crouching  beneath  the  wall ;  when  suddenly  the  rains  descended  and 
the  floods  came,  and  the  electric  fluids  resolved  themselves  into  red-hot  balls, 
darting  flames,  and  passed  away  through  the  firmament,  burning  up  the 
noxious  gases,  and  cleansing  it  of  impurities ;  and  at  last,  the  sun,  veiled  of 
his  terror,  came  forth  to  cheer  and  to  animate :  a  light-blue  haze,  like  a  pre- 
cursor of  Indian  summer,  overspread  the  mountains,  and  attempered  its 
brilliancy ;  the  breezes  gushed  forth,  cool  as  if  wafled  from  crystal  reservoirs ; 
while  every  living  thing  which  lately  gasped  and  panted,  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  the  whole  realm,  by  a  successful  revolution  of  the  elements,  was  changed 
at  once  from  a  burning  desert  to  a  bright  and  beautiful  oasts. 

*  Now  the  languid  arms  are  nerved  anew,  and  the  monotonous  song  of  the 
cicada  j^  lost  in  the  hum  of  industry,  and  the  little  lambs  skip  in  the  fields, 
and  the  pig  no  longer  wallows  in  the  mud,  but  walks  erect,  with  clean  and 
shining  bristles,  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  porcine  nature.  Now  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  is  again  heard,  and  the  workman  toils  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
laborers  return  cheerily  when  the  horn  blows  at  noon.  Now  you  can  look 
on  the  limpid  rolling  stream  without  desiring  to  share  with  the  fishes,  or  to 
be  amphibious,  like  the  alligator  or  the  seal.  It  is  enough  to  walk  upon  the 
clean  marge,  to  pick  up  pebbles,  to  see  the  sails  glide  by,  to  listen  to  the 
plash  of  the  waves,  to  mark  the  thin- legged  snipe  as  they  run  before  you 
on  the  beach,  or  the  sea-gulls  as  they  dart  about  in  their  sharp,  angular 
wanderings  on  lithe  wing^,  as  they  pause  motionless,  then  drop  like  a  stone 
into  the  river,  to  bring  up  the  little  fishes  in  their  beaks.  You  are  not  per- 
petually dreaming  of  icy  draughts,  or,  like  the  tired  CiESAR,  crying,  ^Gire 
me  some  drink,  Titikius.'  Those  who  knitted  the  brows  and  scowled,  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  scourged  them  as  with  a  lash,  now  partake  of  the  bland 
weather  as  a  matter  of  course,  merely  saying  to  the  passer-by,  with  the 
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indifferent  air  of  those  not  grateful  for  any  benefit,  'Fine  day  —  fine  day.' 
These  yalleys  between  the  mountains  are  like  great  halls ;  and  when  you  are 
released,  as  it  were,  from  a  hot  oven,  the  ventilation  is  refreshing  beyond 
expression;  and  although  I  miss  your  damask  cheeks,  O  roses,  and  you, 
sweet-breathed  honeysuckles,  from  whose  lips  the  humming-bird  dartingly 
drinks,  as  you  burst  into  the  open  windows,  and  twine  about  the  porch ;  and 
though  the  sweeter  and  more  delicate  vegetables  of  the  garden,  such  as 
those  5(accharine  and  much-prized  peas.  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria 
have  given  place  to  corpulent  roots,  to  be  laid  up  for  winter  use,  yet  walk  I 
with  pleasure  among  the  still  verdant  fields,  and  mark,  without  a  murmur, 
the  approach  of  the  season  which  is  heralded  by  the  falling  leaf. 

'  Hast  thou  ever  read  *  The  Farmer's  Boy,'  composed  by  Robert  Bloom- 
field  in  a  garret,  without  the  aid  of  pen,  ink,  paper,  or  slate,  while  he  in  the 
meantime  plied  the  awl  and  pulled  the  waxed  thread?  If  not,  procure  a 
copy,  (I  have  the  first  American  reprint,)  and  after  you  have  perused  it 
faithfully,  though  you  may  not  be  arrested  with  dazzling  beauties,  it  will 
leave  after  it  a  remembrance  like  the  fragrance  from  a  bed  of  daisies  or 
violets.  Although  formally  divided  into  the  four  seasons,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  repetition  or  an  imitation  of  Thomson,  nor  so  minute  in  its  particulars,  but 
describing  only  the  more,  ordinary  incidents  of  a  country-life.  There  had 
been  few  good  pastorals  in  English,  most  compositions  of  this  kind  being 
formed  too  frigidly  after  classic  models,  smelling  more  of  the  oil-can  than 
the  milk-pail ;  a  fact  which  gave  good  scope  to  the  satiric  pen  which  indited 
mock  eclogues.  These  writers  affected  the  clown  with  not  more  success 
than  the  latter  would  ape  the  gentleman;  and  although  they  treated  of 
swains  and  rustic  lovers,  bleating  lambs,  hedges  and  stiles,  and  banks  of 
violets,  they  lacked  a  true  Doric  innocence  of  expression,  and  the  sincere  spirit 
of  the  pastoral  muse.  Milton  mourned,  indeed,  with  a  touching  lyric  and 
tender  pathos,  the  death  of  his  '  loved  Ltcidas  ; '  but  for  the  rest,  their  arti- 
ficial poems,  however  highly  polished,  and  filled  up  with  rustic  imagery, 
recalled  no  truthful  pictures  of  rural  life.  After  Thomson  had  written  his 
charming  work,  came  Bloom  field  ;  and  there  were  scholars  at  the  time  who 
thought  that  the  compositions  of  this  untutored  and  unheralded  bard  were 
unequalled  since  the  days  of  TnEOCRrrus.  It  is  remarkable  for  ease,  sweet- 
ness, and  simplicity,  for  the  general  purity  and  correctness  of  its  style,  and 
is  a  standing  protest  against  the  old  motto,  *  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,^  There 
are  true  pictures  in  this  little  poem,  which  remind  one  of  Goldsmith's  Village 
Schoolmaster.  Look,  for  instance,  at  those  passages  which  describe  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  Giles  : 

*■  'This  task  bad  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from  home. 
Oft  as  he  wished  the  rosy  morn  to  come. 
Yet  never  famed  was  he,  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep :  his  sleep  was  sound. 
But  when  at  dav-break  summoned  from  lus  bed, 
Light  as  the  lark  that  carolled'b'er  his  head, 
Hin  sandy  way,  deep  worn  by  hasty  showers, 
O'er-arched  with  oaks  that  formed  fantastic  bowers^ 
Waving  aloft  their  towering  branches  proud 
In  borrowed  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud, 
Uis  own  shrill  matin  joined  the  various  notes 
Of  Nature's  music  from  a  thousand  taroats ; 
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The  blttck-bird  strove,  with  emulation  sweet, 
And  Echo  answered  from  her  close  retreat ; 
The  sporting  white-throat,  on  some  twig*s  end  borne, 
Poured  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  mom ; 
Stopped  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  black-thorn  bush, 
Where  dew-drops  thick  as  earlj  blossoms  hung, 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  his  side ; 
Or  bold  cock-pheasant  stalked  along  the  road, 
Whope  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glowed.' 

'  Is  not  that  genuine,  and  true  to  nature  ?    But  Giles  is  a  man  of  all 
work : 

' '  His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies ; 
Another  instantly  his  place  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy-maid,  immersed  in  steam, 
Singing  and  scrubbing  'midst  her  milk  and  cream, 
Bawls  out,  *Go  fetch  the  cows  I '    He  hears  no  more ; 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  door, 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepared ; 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 

Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles  — 
The  mistress,  too,  and  followed  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat, 
With  pails  bright  soouredy  and  delicately  sweet. 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray, 
Begins  their  work,  begins  the  simple  lay ; 
The  full-charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams, 
While  Mart  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams, 
And  crouching  Giles,  beneath  a  neighboring  tree, 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee  ; 
Whose  hat,  with  tattered  brim,  of  nap  so  bare, 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair  — 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade  — 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 

Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  hand, 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command ; 
A  Gibeonite  that  serves  them  all  by  turns, 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  fagot  bums ; 
From  him  the  noisy  hogs  demand  their  food. 
While  at  his  heels  runs  many  a  chirping  brood. 
Or  down  his  path  in  expectation  stand, 
With  equal  strains  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  morn,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  pressed  the  new-made  cheese.* 

*  Now  mark  this  picture  of  lambs  at  play : 

*  'Now,  challenged  forth,  see  hither,  one  by  one. 
From  every  side  assembling  play-mates  run  I 
A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
Like  the  fond  dove,  from  fearful  prison  freed, 
Each  seems  to  say,  '  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed ! ' 
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Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along ; 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb. 
Where  every  mole-hill  is  a  bed  of  thyme ; 
There,  panting,  stop ;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain  — 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again ; 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow, 
Scatt^rin^  the  wUd-hrier  rotes  into  9noWy 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try  ; 
Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly.* 

'  Here  is  one  more,  which  will  suffice : 

*  *  Hb  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard. 
His  full-fledged  progeny's  imperious  guard. 
The  gander :  spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold. 
At  the  colt's  footlock  takes  his  daring  hold ; 
There,  serpent-like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow. 
And  straight  attacks  a  poor,  defenceless  cow ; 
Each  booby  goose  the  unworthy  strife  enjoys. 
And  hails  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise. 
Then  back  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  full. 
Seizes  the  shaggy  fore-top  of  the  bull, 
Till,  whirled  aloft,  he  falls,  a  timely  check, 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neck; 
For  lo  I  of  old  he  boasts  an  honored  wound : 
Behold  that  broken  wing,  that  trails  the  ground ! ' 

*  For  myself,  I  admire  Thomson  much,  and  Bloomfield  more,  although  it 
would  be  no  enviable  praise  to  stand  next  on  the  shelf  to  that  most  exqui- 
site descriptiye  poet.  The  first  is  more  exhaustive  of  topics,  but  the  second 
has  produced  a  work  not  less  rounded  and  complete.  The  one  is  more  read, 
but  the  other  is  not  less  remembered.  For  the  one  depicts  like  a  true 
artist,  and  simply  too;  the  other  artlessly,  but  with  the  same  truth. 
They  are  like  shepherds  playing  alternate  ^utes  on  a  green  bank,  among 
the  flocks  and  kine,  and  the  air  or  melody ;  but  in  the  attitude  of  Colin  we 
listen  beside  the  hedge,  and  when  the  tune  is  done,  exclaim,  'What  a  beau- 
tiful Becond!^  •  Bloomfield^s  poem  does  not  seem  to  be  written  under  a  sky- 
light (as  it  was)  in  the  city,  but  beneath  the  open  sky  itself;  fbr  it  smacks 
of  the  soft,  sweet,  soothing  influences  of  nature,  whence  its  inspiration  was 
derived ;  and  although  its  merit,  like  its  author,  is  modest,  it  will  live  and 
be  admired  among  loftier  works,  so  long  as  the  daisy  is  not  put  to  shame  by 
the  damask-rose.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  among  literary  feats  to 
write  a  good  pastoral.  In  the  last  century,,  when  passable  poetry  was  not 
such  a  drug  as  it  is  at  present,  and  the  bard,  as  in  Homer^s  days,  was  con- 
sidered sacred,  it  was  customary  to  regard  a  rhyming  plough-boy,  or  a  poetic 
flairy-maid,  as  a  real  curiosity,  and  to  bring  them  out  for  exhibition  into  the 
drawing-rooms  of  people  of  quality,  where  the  poor  creatures  were  smitten 
with  amazement,  and  struck  dumb,  and  afterward  rendered  good  for  nothing, 
when  their  rhyming  faculty  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  ordinary  gift.  There 
were,  however,  two  Rohins^  whose  sweet  and  wholesome  notes  have  justified 
the  praise  of  those  who  love  nature,  and  confirmed  their  reputation  as  genu- 
ine birds  of  song — Robert  Bloomfhsld,  and  a  greater  still,  Robert  Burns. 
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Gossip  with  Beadebs  and  Correspondents. — ^The  White  Wing,'*  modestlj 
labelled  *a  Scrap  for  *01d  Knick./  is  welcome.  Its  paternity  will  seem  no 
secret  to  those  who  have  admired  with  as  the  gems  from  the  same  hand  which 
have  heretofore  sparkled  in  these  pages : 

'  Precious  little  sun-ligbt  finds  its  way  into  the  apartment  where  I  write,  and  precious 
that  little  is.  It  falls  on  a  blank  wall  opposite;  sometimes  gilds  the  top  of  a  dusty  tree 
on  the  comer,  and  comes  to  us  second-hand,  'a  little  the  worse  for  wear,'  as  they  saj, 
but  then  welcome,  very  welcome,  tarnished  and  tired  as  it,  is.  Tired?  To  be  sure. 
They  talk  of  sun-beams  playing  and  dancing ;  and  so  they  may,  and  so  they  do,  round 
sparkling  fountains,  and  over  great,  green  billows  of  foliage,  but  they  do  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  such  places  as  this.  Very  sedate  and  well-beha7ed  sun-beams  are  they 
indeed  about  here! 

*  Well,  yesterday  I  was  writing ;  the  shadows  that  room  with  me  lay  here  and  there ; 
two  or  three  rolled  up  in  the  corner ;  one  stood  behind  the  door  close  to  the  wall ;  an- 
other ill-mannered  fellow  extended  itself  on  the  table,  and  flung  its  unrustling  skirt  orer 
the  very  sheet  whereon  I  was  writing.  There  are  worse  room-mates  than  shadows, 
after  all.  True,  they  leave  their  clothes  lying  about  any  where  and  erery  where,  but 
then  they  never  wear  boots,  never  make  a  noise,  and  are  not  given  to  gossipping. 

'As  I  intimated,  a  few  lines  ago,  I  was  writing,  when,  all  at  once,  a  bright  gleam  flashed 
across  the  paper,  and  was  gone.  A  rare  visitor  it  was,  and  it 's  no  wonder  we  won- 
dered how  it  got  here.  I  looked  u^:  blank  wall;  dusty  tree;  nothing  more.  Resum- 
ing the  pen,  again  it  came.  Pure  and  beautiful  enough  to  have  come  right  from  heaven, 
it  seemed.  Was  it  a  mirror  swinging  in  the  wanton  wind  some  where  that  flung  that 
ray?  Or  a  radiant  face,  such  as  one  sees  once  or  twice  in  a  life-time  —  not  more — in 
the  middle  of  a  morning-dream,  that  one  always  thinks  of  when  he  sees  young  and 
beautiful  faces,  and  looks  for,  but  never  sees  again  —  never? 

'  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  muse  on ;  so  I  laid  down  the  pen,  and  remembered  —  that 's 
just  the  word  — remembered.  One  shape  melted  into  another,  for  Memory  was  playing 
*  i*  the  plighted  clouds.* 

'Another  gleam  upon  the  paper,  and  at  the  instant  a  Whitk  Wixo  glanced  across 
the  window,  on  its  way  down  to  the  street  I  looked  out,  and  there,  sure  enough,  amid 
the  shuffling  feet  and  clattering  wheels,  was  a  white  dove. 

' Her  errand  was  a  beautiful  ane,  no  doubt;  seeking,  perhaps,  the  wherewith  to  husk 
the '  three  grains  of  com,  Mother,'  her  little  family  were  plaintively  singing,  some  where 
aloft.  Pretty  soon,  up  she  came  again,  out  of  the  dust  and  din,  flinging  another  ray 
from  that  white  wing  as  she  went. 

<  WasnH  it  a  beautiful  emblem  of  a  beautiful  life?  flinging  gladness  into  sad  hearts: 
glittering  upon  many  a  trinket  of  Memory  and  Yesterday ;  beads  of  beauty,  shed  from 
a  shivered  neck-lace,  rolled  darkly  away  in  the  dust,  that  no  hand  may  thread  again, 
but  His  '  who  doeth  all  things  well.* 

'  The  world  is  full  of  wings;  every  one  broad  enough  to  "bear  a  sun-beam,  and  strong 
enough  to  fling  it  into  some  dim  window,  some  gloomy  room,  some  dark  heart,  strewn 
with  old  hopes,  and  damp  with  new  tears. 

< Bliss  and  blessing,  life  and  light,  are  all  winged.  No  matter  for  that:  they  shall  be 
folded  by  and  by,  where  there  are  no  sun-beams  to  be  carried,  and  there  is  no  night 
at  all.' 

It  strikes  us  that  t^ere  is  a  slight  'hit'  in  the  following firom  the  ^Evening 
Post  *  daily  journal :  *A  Montreal  paper,  weary,  apparently,  of  the  constant 
laudations  heaped  upon  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  especially  on  the 
beauty  and  fleetness  of  our  packet^hips,  has  undertaken  to  show  that  we 
are  entitled  to  no  particular  credit  for  our  mechanical  achievements.    Indeed, 
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it  beginb  its  argument  much  farther  back,  and  alleges  that,  although  Ameri- 
can vessels-of-war,  during  the  conflict  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  managed 
to  get  the  superiority  of  their  opponents,  the  victory  was  due,  not  to  Ameri- 
can valor  or  science,  but  to  the  number  of  discarded  British  seamen  who  were 
employed  in  our  navy.    The  passage  is  somewhat  curious,  and  runs  thus: 

*  *  It  is  too  well  known  that  the  miyoritjof  the  'hands*  in  theirnavj  were  composed 
of  blackg^rds,  who  were  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  the  British  navj,  and  a  very  larre 
proportion  had  actually  been  dismissed  from  the  royal  serrice.  These  men  received  high 
wages,  and  every  other  inducement  generally  ofifered  to  rogues,  to  enter  into  the  Ameri- 
can service ;  and  tetiiated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  Johh  Bull  fought  aniinst  Jork  Bull, 
and  thejhnd,  in  some  instances^  came  off  victorious.  America  could  not  boast  of  the 
acts  of  her  awn  sons  at  sea,  during  these  murderous  times:  neither  can  America  boast 
of  her  sons  in  time  of  peace,  in  these  days  of  modem  refinement  and  proficiency  in 
the  arts  and  sciences/ 

'  Now,  we  will  not  dispute  the  truth  of  this  representation,  slanderous  as 
we  know  it  to  be,  but  shall  merely  observe  of  it,  that  it  reflects  no  credit 
upon  the  regular  forces  of  the  British  navy,  that  they  should  have  been  so 
often  and  so  signally  discomfited  by  a  rabble  and  riff-raff  of  run-away  sail- 
ors. If  the  boasted  prowess  and  naval  skill  of  the  British  commanders  did 
not  enable  them  to  stand  against  the  mere  undisciplined  revenge  of  merce- 
naries, what  could  they  do  now  against  the  matured  experience  and  science 
of  our  naval  marine  ?  *  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  which  amused  us 
very  much  when  we  read  it,  and  which  we  think  worthy  to  be  repeated  *  in 
this  connection.'  One  bright  summer-day,  ah  Englishman  was  disporting 
himself  in  his  pleasure-yacht,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  a  populous 
Italian  port  on  the  Mediterranean ;  now  sailing  before  the  wind,  now  tack- 
ing and  beating  up,  and  altogether  curvetting  and  caracoling  with  his  craft, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  favorite  charger.  All  at  once,  he  became  aware  of  a  curi- 
ous, odd-looking  sail,  not  quite  so  large  as  his  own,  about  half  a  mile  away, 
which  was  bearing  down  upon  him :  at  length,  he  thought  he  saw  that  the 
ugly,  clumsy  craft  was  disposed  to  have  a  trial  of  speed  with  him :  so  up 
went  every  rag  that  the  yacht  could  carry,  and  away  they  flew ;  but  the 
'  ugly  customer*  had  the  best  of  it,  by  some  mile  and  a  half,  into  port ;  and 
had  furled  his  sails,  and  made  all  fast,  and  was  about  to  ^  go  down  to  his 
grub,'  when  a  message  came  from  the  owner  of  the  yacht,  desiring  to  see  the 
captain  of  the  little  schooner  that  had  so  gallantly  contested  the  palm  of 
victory  with  him.  The  *  skipper '  went ;  having  arrived  in  *  the  presence,' 
the  *  commander '  said :  *  Well,  Sir,  you  have  achieved  a  great  triumph :  you 

have  out-sailed  the yacht,  of  the  royal  squadron ;  and,  Sir,  your  triumph 

is  the  greater,  that  she  has  never  lost  in  a  contest  before.'  *  Do  tell  I '  said 
Jonathan:  *  well,  that's  cur'ous ;  that's  a  good  deal  like  my  schilner  Jerusha  ; 
she  never  leatvSoT%:  she  a'n'ta/<Mf  craft,  but  she's  peowerful  strong/^ 
This  deprecation  of  conceded  praise  finished  the  *  compliment,'  and  the  gallant 
Yankee  *  skipper '  was  *  bowed  out'  -  -  -  A  pre-eminently  appreciable 
pleasure  it  is,  to  find  a  new  and  carefully-prepared  edition  of  a  favorite 
writer;  a  favorite  in  parts  only,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  before  us :  ^The 
Complete  Works  of  John  Milton,'  with  a  *  Life  of  the  Author.'  The  editor, 
Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  gives  us,  in  addition,  a  well- digested  preliminary 
dissertation  on  each  poem ;  notes  critical  and  explanatory ;  an  index  to  the 
subjects  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  a  verbal  index  to  all  the  poems.    As  of  Mil- 
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TON  nothing  can  be  said — although  we  d4>  wish  that  he  might  know«what 
*we*  think  of  him  I — we  desire  the  more  to  do  justice  to  his  American 
editor.  There  is  much  more  manifest  in  his  labors  than  a  ^  labor  of  love  *  on 
his  avm  behalf.  His  index  to  the  subjects  of  *  Paradise  Lost,'  and  his  rerbal 
index  to  all  the  poems,  constitute  the  most  admirable  features  of  his  editor- 
ship ;  and  they  indicate  a  knowledge  so  intimate,  that  it  does  honor  no  less 
to  his  methodical  hand  than  to  his  loving  enthusiasm.  Few  can  appreciate, 
until  they  have  fully  tested,  the  value  of  his  labors  in  this  regard.  Sitting 
with  a  transient  guest,  the  other  morning,  before  taking  the  early  steamer 
for  town,  watching  the  September  mists  lying  broad-cast  upon  the  Tappaan- 
Zee,  here  rising,  there  closing,  and  afar  off  mixing  confusedly  ^  without  form 
and  void,'  a  passage  of  Milton's  came  vaguely  to  mind ;  but  all  attempts  to 
recall  it  were  in  vain.  We  recollected  but  one  catch- word — ^  exhalatiom? 
Happily,  we  remembered  Mr.  Cleveland's  ^Verbal  Index.'  'Exhalations! ' 
Here  it  is ;  here  is  the  key ;  and  here  the  passage : 

*  Ts  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  bill  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  OTfpmyy 
Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honor  to  the  world's  great  Autbor  rise : 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolored  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise ! ' 

A  fine  passage,  and  most  appropriate  to  the  scene  before  us,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  we  ever  beheld.  -  -  -  *  I  went  over  with  a  friend  the 
other  day,  to  Hoboken,'  writes  a  metropolitan  correspondent,  *  being  long 
accustomed  to  take  the  Knickerbocker's  advice  in  such  matters,  to  partake 
of  a  simple  dinner  in  the  French  style,  al  fraco^  under  the  trees,  at  the 
^Lamartine  Cottage.'*  The  payment  of  a  shilling  secured  me  a  ride  in  a 
convenient  carriage  (and  in  ten  minutes)  to  the  spot  The  day  was  warm, 
and  the  road  dusty ;  and,  I  must  add,  the  little  brown  cottage  itself  was,  at 
first  sight,  by  no  means  attractive ;  but  when  I  saw  the  big  cherry-trees,  with 
their  protecting  arms,  and  the  little  green  tables  beneath,  I  blessed  my  stars 
and  took  courage.  I  introduced  myself,  through  your  public  ^  letter,'  to  your 
kind  and  obliging  Mr.  Georgeot,  ordered  a  bowl  of  Jullien  soup,  a  roast 
chicken,  a  bottle  of  Causidiere  champagne — the  most  delicious  of  its  kind 
I  ever  tasted — and  a  melon ;  and — we  dined.  You  were  rights  Mr.  Editor, 
entirely :  cool  shade,  clean  linen  table-cloths  and  napkins,  irreproachable 
cookery,  and  courteous  service,  may,  I  think,  be  predicated  of  the  *  Lamartine 
Cottage.'  I  saw,  moreover,  and  conversed  with  the  veteran  Carlat  ;  and  as 
I  heard  him  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  *  Great  Captain  '  under  whom  he 
once  served  so  long,  I  could  not  help  recalling  that  ^something''  in  his  lace 
and  manner,  of  which  Lockhart  speaks  in  some  recent  lines  of  his  upon 
Napoleon  : 

'  'Something  that  spoke  of  other  days, 

When  trumpots  pierced  the  kindling  air, 
And  the  keen  eye  could  firmly  gaze 

Through  Battle's  crimson  glare: 

'  I  said :  '  Perchance  this  faded  hand. 

When  life  beat  hieh,  and  hope  was  young. 
By  Lodi's  wave,  or  Syria's  sand, 
The  bolt  of  death  had  flung.' 
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*  For  he  was  with  hinij  young  and  old ; 

He  climbed  with  him  the  Alpine  snow; 
He  heard  the  cannon  when  they  roUed 
Along  the  rirer  Po ! '    , 

'  Curiously  enough,  while  I  was  thinking  of  all  this,  *  Bang!  bang  I  boom! 
boom ! '  came,  in  a  prolonged  roar,  from  the  West-Hoboken  Heights ;  a  dark 
cloud  of  smoke  curtained  the  brow  of  the  long-extended  eminence,  and  I  saw 
the  rocks  falling  down  the  sides  of  the  steep  declivity.  That  u  *  bat-tel  I '  I 
said  to  myself,  or  at  least  something  very  like  it,  so  fiu*  as  appearance  goes.' 
The  illusion  was  perfect  -  -  -  We  cannot  promise  Ezbual  Gaskill, 
who  writes  ^Lines  to  the  Adams  Family  y^  the  '  space  in  our  coUumes '  which 
he  desires  hereafter ;  but  he  shall  be  briefly  heard,  through  his  present  effu- 
sion, in  a  passage  which  affords  a  fair  sample  of  his  style : 

'PsRHAPS  my  kindred  do  not  know 
Alas,  what  I  now  undergo; 
Thrown  from  a  carriage  and  wounded  sore, 
The  like  I  nerer  met  before ; 
Tour  sister  now  would  joy  to  meet  her  friends  in  happiness  complete. 

'  Joined  hand  in  hand  we  now  will  go 
Over  to  our  sisters^  whether  or  no; 
How  sweet  our  visit  will  be  there. 
No  tongue  can  tell  our  comforts  there. 

'See  how  much  comfort  we  take  now,  but 
Youthful  davs  will  soon  be  past, 
Let  us  spend  our  time  so  we  shall  not 
Vainly  wish  ourselves  back  at  last. 
Adieu,  adieu !  I  go  away  in  hope  to  see  you  another  day ! ' 

We  can  'speak  to  our  cotrumperarys,  Godat,  and  Putman,  and  Aspbrs,' 
but  we  *  mainly  doubt ; '  there  is  so  much  poetry  *  going '  now-a-days,  that 
we  fear  th%y  are  already  supplied.  -  -  -  Below  ensues  the  subsection 
of  *  Gossipry,'  touching  the  '  little  people,'  which  was  omitted  from  our  last, 
with  some  additions,  since  received.  Every  part  of  the  country,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  is  here  represented;  and  it  is  a  most  pleasant  thought,  that 
'  little  children  are  every  where,'  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  parents,  and  to 
delight  all  who  love  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth : 

'  Ik  your  June  number,  I. read  with  pleasure  '  little  Errrr's '  remarks  upon  home  and 
prayer.  The  phases  of  childhood's  thought  and  feeling  are  as  varied  as  the  forms  and 
tints  of  their  lowlier  kin-folk,  the  flowers. 

'  The  other  day,  little  Kittt,  who  with  the  roses  opened  to  the  sunshine  of  her  fifth 
Slimmer,  overh^ird  her  mother  and  brother  speaking  of  some  place  that  had  attracted 
the  boy's  attention.  His  mother  had  stud  he  would  learn  all  about  it  when  he  went  to 
fldiool,  and  studied  geography.  Little  Etftt  was  presently  very  busily  engaged  in 
dressing  and  undressing  her  doll,  which  occupation,  in  its  ofUrepeated  arrangements, 
diBarrangements,  and  rearrangements,  appeared  to  absorb  her  entire  attention.  The 
next  day,  Kittt,  being  alone  with  her  mother,  suddenly  looked  up  from  her  doU-tend- 
ing  with  the  serious  question,  <Moder,  what  do  dey  study  in  school  besides  jography  ? ' 
'Grammar,'  sud  her  mother;  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  child  exclaiming,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  'Ih  dey  ? — study  gran'ma !  and  do  dey  study  gro/fCpa  too  ? '  * 

'One  day  huit  week,  little  Kittt,  upon  whom  the  heats  of  this  hottest  of  Augusts 
have  told  in  languor  and  debility,  came  into  the  verandah,  where  her  mother  was  sit- 
iingy  and  leaning  against  her  knee,  said,  with  a  sigh :  'Mamma,  I  wish  you  would  hap- 
j>ytiz8  me.'    *  How  happytize  you,  my  pet  f '    *  Oh,  so  that  I  won't  worry  so,'    A  petting 
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on  mamma's  lap,  and  a  ride  in  the  carriage,  got  up  hy  papa,  who  at  that  moment  came 
in,  happjtized  little  Kittt  so  effectuallj,  that  the  lawn  rang  with  the  joyous  sounds  of 
her  laugh  and  prattle. 

*  The  words  of  children's  coinage  are  yery  ezpresslTc.  The  subject  of  their  language 
reminds  me  of  a  peculiarity  of  expression  which  you  may  have  noticed.  It  is  their 
taking  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  and  repeating  it  to  complete  the  word.  Thus,  little 
KiTTT  used  to  call  herself  *Kb-kb;'  sugar  was  *sc-S0;'  potato  was  *to-to.*  Even 
when  the  word  is  of  one  syllable  only,  it  is  repeated;  as  in  tea,  which  she  calls  'te-^i.' 
We  all  know  how  naturally  come  the  endearing  names  of  p<4>a,  mamma,  from  their 
budding  lips. 

*  This  repetition  of  syllables  and  single  sounds  seems  to  be  the  natural  expression  of 
the  imperfect  language,  as  in  the  savage,  whose  nntrained  condition,  like  that  of  child- 
ren, approaches  a  state  of  nature  nearer  than  does  our  own  cultivated^  adulthood.  In 
the  Indian  names  of  our  rivers,  etc.,  we  observe  the  words,  though  often  long,  con- 
tain the  same  syllable  or  sound  repeated. 

*  But  I  am  straying  away  from  the  domaiii  of  childhood's  gossip  into  less  flowery 
fields;  straying  farther  than,  as  you  perceive  by  my  paper,  I  expected  to  go.  I  will 
tarn  back  and  rest  me  on  the  stile,  wat<;hing  little  KrrrT  and  her  brother  gambol 
with  Pinches,  who  even  now  darts  away  from  under  the  big  elm,  to  give  chase  to  a 
burrowing  mole,  the  little  sub-soil  ploughman  of  my  garden.' 

'  Charlie  B ,  a  little  boy  about  five  years  old,  whose  parents  were  going  on  a 

journey,  was  told  by  bis  mother  to  'be  a  good  boy,'  and  pray  for  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  little  brother  Freddt.  SeeiAg  him  hesitate,  she  said,  *  WbnH  you,  Charlie?' 
*Y-e-s,  m-a-'-a-m,'  was  the  low  reply,  'but  I  dp  n't  believe  *  it  will  p^y'  to  pray  for 
Fred,  he 's  so  little  I '  He  had  heard  his  father  use  that  phrase,  and  had  remembered 
it  *  but  too  well.' 

'A  LITTLE  fair-haired  boy  was  standing  one  day  byliis  mother's  side,  when  a  poor 
woman,  in  whom  she  had  taken  a  great  interest,  came  in.  A  blue-eyed  little  girl-baby 
lay  in  her  arms,  and  Willie  stood  on  tip-toe  to  touch  its  soft  cheek.  '  Oh,  I  wish  God 
would  give  me  a  little  baby ! '  murmured  he,  so  earnestly  that  the  woman  promised  to 
bring  little  Elsie  very  often  to  see  him.  'And  may  I  have  her  for  my  own,  t '  was  the 
eager  inquiry.  '  I  'm  poor,'  said  the  woman,  'and  have  nothing  but  baby  Elsie,  so  I 
can't  afibrd  to  give  her  away;  but  I  '11  sell  her  to  you,  and  then  she  may  be  your  own.' 

With  this  promise,  the  boy  seemed  satisfied.  Thenceforth,  every  penny  he  could 
obtain  was  put  into  a  box,  until  he  had  half  a  dollar,  all  in  pennies.  These  he  produced 
on  the  reappearance  of  the  woman,  and  was  assured  it  was  enough,  and  that  Eiaib  was 
his  own ;  only  her  mother  must  take  care  of  her  until  she  was  a  Ui^  girL 

'After  that,  Willie's  plans  were  all  for  Elsie:  she  should  have  a  piano;  she  was  his 
'  little  Elsie  ; '  and  day  after  day  she  was  brought  to  the  house  for  his  amusement 
WiLUB  always  talked  of  her,  and,  in  imagination,  wvlh  her,  when  he  was  alone  at 
his  plays. 

'  One  day  Elsie  died.  The  curtains  closed  for  ever  over  the  blue  eyes  whose  beau^ 
had  won  the  heart  even  of  that  baby-boy;  and  his  mother  must  bre^  the  sad  news  to 
him.  So  she  took  him  on  her  knee,  and  folding  her  arms  around  him,  asked  whom  he 
loved  best  of  all  around  him.  '  I  love  my  baby  best.'  <  Well,  if  Goo  loved  your  baby 
just  as  much  as  yon  do,  and  wanted  her  in  heaven,  would  you  be  willing  to  let  Him 
have  her? '  'No,  I  want  to  keep  my  baby :  God  has  got  enough  babies  up  in  beareo, 
and  he  do  n't  want  any  more:  I  want  to  keep  Ei^is  for  m«.'  Then  the  mother,  kissing 
her  little  boy,  told  him  that  the  good  God  had  taken  Elsib  home  to  be  with  him  for 
ever. 

'Willie  slid  from  his  mother's  lap,  and  all  day  long  he  mourned  silently  for  'baby.' 
He  neither  ate  nor  played,  but  sat  upon  his  little  chair,  or  leaned  his  head  sadly  on  bis 
mother's  knee.  At  evening,  she  missed  him ;  and  entering  her  private  room,  found 
him  kneeling  on  the  floor,  with  head  uplifted,  and  one  dimpled  arm  high-stretched. 
'  Do  n't  talk,'  said  he,  as  shfi  approached ;  '  I  'm  praying  God  to  make  my  arm  long 
enough  to  reach  up  to  heaven,  and  get  my  little  Elsie  down!' 
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'Sweet  boj!  'his  handlB  were  steadj  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun/  bat  be  pre- 
railed  not' 

'A  LITTLE  thoughtful  friend  of  mine,  about  two  and  a  half  years  old,  was  listening 
the  other  day  to  her  mamma,  as  she  told  her  of  the  death  of  a  little  boy-plajmate. 
*  Feankt  has  gone  to  heaven  now/  said  she,  *  and  he  is  with  the  good  Jesus,  and  he 
sings  all  the  time,  and  has  a  little  crown  given  him,  and  a  golden  harp.'  Maggie's  lip 
pouted,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  while  she  sighed  out:  'Oh  dear; 
Fbaxkt  's  got  one,  and  Gbobgib  's  got  one :  I  'm  afraid  there  won't  be  any  left  for  me/** 

*  Little  Charlie  has  been  taught  by  a  pious  mother  the  necessity  of  nightly  prayer, 
but  his  little  heart  has  taught  him  an  improvement  on  the  original  plan.  Charlie  was 
tumbling  into  bed  one  night  as  soon  as  his  tunic  and  pantalettes  were  exchanged  for 
his  small  white  night-dress.  '  My  little  boy  must  kneel  by  me,  and  thank  his  heavenly 
Father  for  His  care  of  him,'  said  his  mother,  as  she  took  his  hand.  '  Oh  no,'  says 
Charub,  looking  joyously  into  her  face,  *I  s'an't  have  to  say  any  prayers  for  eight, 
days:  I  said  'em  over  eight  times  before  I  went  to  bed  last  night.' ' 

'  '  Kow  you '  ve  broken  Sunday  I '  said  a  young  lady  one  day  to  a  sweet  little  girl.  '  Oh, 
I  'm  so  glad  I'  said  the  child,  clapping  her  hands:  'Sunday's  broke  f  now  Sunday's 
broke !  It  is  n't  Sunday  any  more ! '  She  had  dreams  of  that  perpetual  holiday  wbdch 
she  will  never  find  untU  she  reaches  a  country  where  Sabbaths  never  end.' 

'  I  HATE  noticed,  in  several  late  numbers  of  your  esteemed  Magazine,  (and  have  been 
delighted  with  them,)  anecdotes  of  children,  furnished  to  you  by  correspondents  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  a  little  niece,  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  a  sweet 
and  interesting  little  creature,  who,  I  think,  deserves  a  place  among  the  interesting 
little  folks,  and  of  whom,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  relate  one  or  two  '  incidents.' 

'  Little  Faknie  is  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and  is  never  so  much  delighted  as  when 
among  the  flowers,  which  are  so  common  in  our  southern  sunny  land,  or  gazing  at 
night  on  the  moon  or  stArs.  A  short  time  since,  she  was  looking  at  the  full-moon  while 
in  her  father's  arms,  and  was  told  that  Qod  was  in  the  moon.  A  few  days  after,  she 
was  passing  a  church  with  her  mother,  when  her  curiosity  was  excited,  and  she  asked 
whose  house  that  was.  '  That 's  God's  house,  my  darling,'  said  her  mother.  'And 
does  Don  come  out  of  the  moon  to  stay  in  it,  mamma?'  she  asked. 

'  On  another  occasion,  her  mother  took  her  to  church.  It  was  her  first  visit,  and  she 
was  ^1d  that,  as  they  were  going  to  God's  house,  she  must  be  very  quiet.  She  sat  still 
for  a  long  time,  but  seemed  constantly  expecting  some  one.  At  length  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  'Mamma,  where  is  Dod?    I  don't  see  him.' 

'Tour  child's  gossip  is  very  entertaining,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  'Table'  to 
which  our  home-circle  turns  more  eagerly  than  to  the  sayings  of  your  very  '  little  peo- 
ple.' One  reason  may  be,  that  we  have  a  tiny  household-pet,  about  four  years  old,  whose 
quaint  utterances  and  strange  combinations  make  to  us  a  very  amusing  medley.  Out 
of  a  score  or  more  of  the  like  kind  which  suggest  themselves  at  the  moment,  here  are 
some  half  dozen  '  specimens : '  * 

'  She  had  been  watching  the  process  of  sweeping  the  parlor-floor,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  collecting  of  a  small  pile  of  dust  at  the  edge  of  the  carpet ;  whereupon  the 
following  dialogue  ensued : 

' '  Miss  Jane,  that 's  what  our  touU  are  made  of.' 

'  'No,  dear,  not  our  souls,  our  bodies.' 

' '  Oh  yes ;  I  forgot.    'T  is  our  bodies,  shou-a-nuff.' 

'  Her  sister  had  gone  into  town  to  bring  out  some  of  her  friends  to  spend  the  day  in 
the  country.  She  had  been  dressed  for  their  reception,  and  after  waiting  some  Ume 
▼cry  impatiently  for  the  return  of  the  carriage,  was  observed  searching  carefully  for 
jBomething : 

'  *  What  are  you  looking  for,  Eva  ? ' 

' '  I  'm  looking  for  brother  John's  measuring-tape,  to  meaaore  kow  long  it  will, be 
before  the  company  comes.' 
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*  Walking;  out  with  her  one  daj,  gathering  flowers,  I  noticed  a  baj-tree  with  its  large 
white  blossoms  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  I  pointed  them  out  to  her,  and  endearored 
to  make  her  see  them.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt,  she  took  mjr  hand,  and,  proceeding 
in  the  direction  indicated,  said : 

*  *  Let 's  go  closer,  Pa;  /  can  *i  see  them.     Your /ace  is  higger  than  mineJ' 

*  She  had  been  a  good  deal  wayward  through  the  day ;  in  truth,  behaving,  as  we  say, 
'  very  bad.'  In  the  erening,  however,  the  storm  cleared  off,  and  the  sky  became  bright 
and  serene.    Coming  to  me  in  quite  an  amiable  mood,  I  accosted  her  with : 

*  *  Well,  daughter,  is  your  *  badness  *  all  over  for  the  day  f ' 
'  *  Pa,  I  a  n't  *  hadnsss  all  ober—juai  a  UtUe  bit.' 

'A  precious  truth,  which  parents  ought  more  frequently  to  remember,  when  reproving 
or  *  correcting'  their  children. 

*  I  had  wound  up  my  watch  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  remarking, '  This  watch  goes  too 
fast,'  not  supposing  that  she  had  noticed  what  I  said  or  did.  After  a  considerable  inter- 
val, and  when  she  had  been  out  and  in  several  times,  she  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to 
.me,  holding  it  in  one  hand  to  her  ear,  and  the  key  in  the  other. 

'  Please,  Pa,  lock  it  up  again ;  it 's  running  away  mighty  fast' 

'  Here  key^  fropi  its  more  common  application,  was  evidently  the  suggestive  word  to 
the  train  of  thought;  though  from  its  misleading  association  it  had  made  her  confound 
a  chronometer  with  a  lock-up  house ;  as,  in  the  case  of  the  measuring^tape,  she  had 
mixed  up  the  ideas  of  space  and  time.  By-the-bye,  this  same  matter  of  time  and  space 
has  gravelled  profounder  metaphysicians  than  she  claims  to  be. 

'She  had  been  taught  that  Sunday  was  holy  time,  and  that  the  employments  and 
amusements  ot  the  week  were  not  to  be  indulged  in  on  that  day.  On  a  Sabbath  even- 
ing, she  had  been  listening  to  some  reading  by  one  of  the  family,  adapted  to  a  child's 
capacity,  and  bearing  on  the  subject.  After  the  lesson  was  over,  and  seemingly  anxioas 
to  know  how  far  the  interdict  extended,  she  put  this  question: 

' '  Tizzy,  [an  early  attempt  at  cousin,  which  was  continued  after  the  necessity  had 
ceased,]  Tizzy,  do  you  think  God  tcovld  care  if  I  was  to  take  a  little  walk  ? ' ' 

'I  'took  tea'  at  a  friend's  yesterday.  His  dwelling  is  blessed  with  a  remarkably 
bright  little  daughter,  of  very  tender  years.  She,  of  course,  was  at  the  table.  A  seed- 
cake was  handed  to  her  by  her  mother — one  plentifully  besprinkled  with  caraway. 
She  first  held  it  between  her  thumb  and  finger,. and  wonderingly  inspected  the  varied 
surface  of  the  cake.  She  next  passed  faer  finger  over  the  top  of  it  Presently  she  began 
to  pick  out  the  seeds,  one  by  one,  and  deposit  them  on  her  plate.  This  she  labored  at 
for  nearly  ten  minutes,  saying  nev^r  a  word,  until  quite  a  quantity  of  seeds  had  been 
extracted,  and  there  was  still  work  before  her.  Her  patience  gave  out  at  last,  and  look- 
ing anxiously  at  her  mother,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  the  cake  With  its  unextracted 
seeds,  she  cried  out:  'Mother,  see;  there  keeps  beesin'  dirt  in  my  cake ! ' 

'Perhaps  you  may  think  this  not  worth  printing:  but  you  ought  to  have  heard  the 
little  g^rl  say  it' 

'  The  ensuing  scene  was  enacted  in  my  own  school-room  at  Sing-Sing  a  few  days 
ago.  It  occasiodid  me  some  merriment;  perhaps  it  may  bring  a  smile  to  the  faces  of 
others  among  your  '  constant  readers : ' 

'  Master  :  <  David,  spell  perdition.' 

*  Pupil  :  *  Per-di-tion,  perdition.' 
'Master:  'Define  it' 
'Pupil:  'Can't,  Sir.' 

'Master:  'We  allow  no  such  thing  as  ^eanH^  here,  you  know.    The  word  is  yeiy 
simple,  and  in  common  use.    Do  n't  you  know  what  going  to  perdition  means? ' 
'  Pupil,  {timidly  and  wqwaingly :)  *  Going  to  law  t ' 

*  Master  :  '  I  suppose  that 's  the  case  in  some  instances ;  but  the  lawyers  would  hardly 
accept  the  definition.    The  next:  define  perdition.' ' 

'A  friend  of  ours  has  a  little  boy  of  great  activity,  aged  three  years.    He  proposed 
to  take  him  into  the  oountiy  recently,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  departure.     The 
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youngster  was  greatly  delighted  with  his  prospect,  and  earnestly  longed  for  the  day  to 
come.  It  came,  but  brought  a  severe  August  rain  with  it.  The  disappointment  was 
keen,  and  grew  more  bitter  constantly  as  the  weary  hours  of  two  dismally  rainy  days 
went  by.  The  little  fellow  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  first  cried;  still  the  rain 
poured  down.  Then  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  for  his 
mother  saw  him  at  the  door,  looking  steadily  into  the  hearens  amid  the  copious  shower, 
and  overheard  him  saying : 

* '  Don !  DoD ! !  do  n't  let  any  more  come  down ;  'queese  it  up  dry ;  'queese  it  up  dry 
with  a  towel;  do  n*t  let  any  more  come  down ! ' 

'  This  is  not  an  anecdote :  it  is  a  /act.  The  best  of  it  was,  that  the  prayer  was  imme- 
diately answered.  The  rain  held  up;  it  was  ^'queesed  up  dry;'  and  the  little  boy's 
happiness  was  complete.' 

We  cannot  better  close  the  present  sub-section  of  '  Children's  Gossip '  than  with  the 
foUowing  beautiful  lines,  by  a  fair  correspondent  who  can  never  come  before  our  read- 
ers too  frequently  to  be  cordially  welcome : 

LITTLE       CHILDREN. 

'  Wbbp  not  for  them !  It  is  no  cause  for  sorrow, 

That  theirs  was  no  long  pathway  to  the  tomb  ; 
They  had  one  bright  to-day ;  no  sad  to-morrow 
Rising  in  hope,  and  darkening  into  gloom.; 

'  Weep  not  for  them !  their  snowy  plumes,  expanded, 
E'en  now  are  waving  through  the  worlds  of  light ; 
Perchance,  on  messages  of  love  remanded, 
They  sweep  across  your  slumbers  in  the  night. 

'  Weep  not  for  them !    Give  tears  unto  the  living ! 

Oh,  waste  no  vain  regret  on  lot  like  theirs  ! 
But  rather  make  it  reason  for  thanksgiving 
That  ye  have  nurtured  angels  unawares.*  a.  k 

A  WELCOME  correspondent  writes  us  from  a  town  in  Roanoke  county,  Vir- 
ginia: *I  have  just  finished  reading  the  delightful  letter  of  your  ^Up-Riyer' 
Correspondent  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Shanghai,  as  I 
had  become  very  much  interested  in  his  history.  But  he  has  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  and  *  peace  to  his  ashes ! '  I  have  more  faith,  however,  in  the 
stock  than  your  friend.  I  was  induced,  from  reading  his  flattering  account 
of  the  stock,  to  purchase  two  hens  and  a  rooster,  and  they  commenced  lay- 
ing in  February  last  Since  that  time  I  have  raised  eighty  chiekenSy  and  lost 
but  one,  and  have  sold  four  dozen  eggs.  The  hens  are  more  motherly  than 
the  common  fowl,  set  much  better,  and  are  more  careful  in  raising  their 
young.  I  am  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  easier  raised  than  the 
common  fowl,  and  more  useful  to  the  farmer.  I  raised  aj)  the  chickens 
in  the  garden,  and  they  kept  it  well  cleansed  of  all  bugs,  and  did  not  injure 
any  of  the  vegetables.  The  stock  I  have  is  the  best  that  has  been  imported. 
I  purchased  them  of  an  old  sea-captain  who  had  been  to  China.  I  wish  now 
to  purchase  a  pair  of  the  Cochin-China  fowls,  and  compare  them,  and  would 
like  to  get  them  from  the  same  gentleman  from  whom  your  correspondent 
procured  his.  I  would  write  to  him,  but  do  not  know  his  name  or  address. 
3fou  will  please  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  name  and  address,  or  write 
to  him  for  me,  and  ask  him  what  he  would  charge  for  a  pair  two  or  three 
months  old?'  R  S.  V.  P.,  *F.  W.  S.,'  and  enable  us  to  *fill  the  order*  of  our 
Virginia  friend.  Apropos  of  this:  the  importers  oif  the  Chinese  birds  should, 
pi-esent  a  service  of  plate  to  our  contributor.    It  is  *  on  record'  that  he  has. 
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increased  their  sale  one  half.    People  are  hatching  Shanghais  from  egg-plants; 
one  Shanghai  ^ down- east,*  after  setting  for  five  weeks  on  two  round  stones 
and  a  brick-bat,  hatched  a  small  brick-yard ;  and  another,  in  the  near  yicinitj, 
brought  forth  fourteen  chickens  from  thirteen  eggs,  fifteen  of  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  raising;  and  a  third  hatched  a  bushel  of  clams  out  of  three  clam- 
shells.    Every  day  the  Shanghai  stock  is  i  sing.    It  is  better  at  this  moment 
than  half  Uhe  fancies'  in  Wall-street     -    -    -    Ws  had  a  pleasant  trip, 
with  a  most  pleasant  party,  the  other  morning,  to  Rockland  Lake,  whose 
green,  limpid  waters  fill  the  deep  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.    The  weather 
was  cool ;  a  gentle  breeze  was  rolling  the  *  round  white  clouds  through  depths 
of  blue;'  and  the  lordly  Hudson,  far  and  near,  never  looked  more  noble  or 
more  beautiful.     Our  pic-nic  baskets  were  bountifully  furnished  with  all 
that  was  delicious  in  edibles  and  potables ;  the  view,  as  we  ascended  the  up- 
land, was  both  lovely  and  sublime;  and  when  we  reached  ^the  spot'  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  lake,  spread  our  table-cloth,  and  *laid  the  feast,'  there 
was  such  comfort  among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  party  as  *you  could 
not  find  else  where.'  How  we  rowed  upon  the  pellucid  waters;  how  the  ladies 
caught  fish;  how  we  swung  our  kettles,  and  built  our  fires;  how  *01d  Knick.' 
milked  a  vagrant  cow,  and  when  the  rich  milk  was  strained  and  cooled,  how 
a  milk  punch  was  made  for  'the  fair'  portion  of  our  company;  how  all  this 
was  done  and  accomplished,  they  will  well  remember  who  saw  it;  and  as  to 
those  who  did  n\  perhaps  it 's  none  of  their  business.    But  we  ought  to  have 
thought  of  this  before !     -    -    -    The  Literary  Worlds  we  observe,  in  one 
of  its  later  numbers,  has  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  out  the  paternity  of 
the  phrase  *  old  man  eloquent.'    It  is  from  a  sonnet  of  Milton's  to  Lady 
Margaret  Ley.    But  really,  *  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.'    The  term 
'eloquent  old  man'  is  just  as  good,  just  as  poetical,  and  neither  stiltish  nor 
affected.     *  We  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  our  opinion,^    -    -    -     We  can 
but  record  at  this  time  the  recent  lamented  death  of  Colonel  W.  W.  S.  Bliss* 
son-in-law  of  the  late  General  Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States.     We 
knew  him  well,  and  had  jotted  down  from  immediate  recollection,  after  a 
prolonged  evening-visit  of  his  at  the  sanctum,  soon  after  the  first  Mexican 
contests,  many  very  interesting  facts  and  incidents  connected  with  the  battles 
of  Palo-Alta  and  Buena-Vista;  all  of  which  Colonel  Bliss  saw,  '  and  part  of 
which  hj  was.'    Colonel  Bliss  was  a  modest,  warm-hearted,  genial  man. 
His  acknowledged  qualities  as  a  soldier  were  only  equalled  by  his  ingenuous, 
frank,  and  noble  character  as  a  man.    His  memory  will  not  soon  perish  from 
among  his  countrymen.     -    -    -     *  I  think,'  writes  a  western  friend,  *  you 

once  knew  my  brother  C ^  who  died  recently  in  Mississippi.     Now  that 

he  is  '  gone  to  see  his  mother,'  as  I  hope  and  trust,  I  send  you  a  letter  which 

>he  wrote  to  me,  on  the  death  of  our  mother.    To  me  it  was  a  volume  ;  and 

ertainly  is  a  specimen  of  brevity  rarely  equalled.'     The  following  is  the 

•  ettcr  alluded  to: 

*// ,  Odober  2$,  1840. 

'DbarBbqther: 

*  Our  mother  ia  in  heaven. 

'C T.  B .' 

There  is  something  tery  '  Dutch '  in  the  following,  which  we  derive  from  a 
.friend  whom  no  good  or  burlesque  thing  escapes ;  *  Haks,'  said  an  old  Dutch- 
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man  to  his  son,  '  get  der  mt/t/ers  (snuffers)  and  9ny  der  can-del :  how  der 
tnyvel  can  a  man  see  to  dell  a  s'dory  in  der  dark?*  -  -  Among  the 
prime  attractions  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  hope  may  hereafter  be  found 
a  piano  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  James  Thompson,  whose  ware-rooms 
are  at  Number  358,  Broadway.  In  its  exterior  it  is  elaborately  and  preemi- 
nently rich  and  elegant ;  while  in  power,  softness,  and  variety  of  tone,  wc 
never  heard  its  equal.  A  musical  friend,  who  listened  to  it  in  our  hearing 
observed,  with  enthusiasm,  "  Upon  my  word,  it  seems  to  be  in  itself  a  full 
orchestra ! '  -  -  -  We  should  be  *  more  or  less  than  man '  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  compliment  paid  us  in  a  western  journal,  by  a  correspondent 

who  writes,  from 

'  Wherb  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Sbyb  his  own  dashings: 

as  thus :  *  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing  a  new  '  specimen '  to  the  country, 
in  the  shape  of  the  '  Old  Knick.^-erbocker  Magazine,  a  copy  of  which,  sent 
by  some  friend,  had  preceded  me,  and  which,  as  *  a  treasure  shrined  and 
cherished,'  I  brought  all  the  way  over  the  pack-trail.  The  editor  thereof  may 
thank  me  for  making  him  in  '  strange  lands  not  a  stranger,'  and  his  *■  Gossip' 
in  this  far  land  a  gladdener  of  many  a  lonely  hearth.  Let  him  take  note  of 
it ;  for  I  believe  that  number  to  be 

'Thb  first 

That  ever  burst 

Over  this  silent  sea.' 

*  This  and  two  or  more  numbers,  since  arrived,  are  the  principal  attractions 
of  our  cabin,  and  together  with  an  old  sun-bonnet,  (which  one  of  the  boys 
fished  up  some  where  as  a  prize,  and  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place,)  con- 
stitute the  *  Lares '  of  our  home.'  -  -  -  Mr.  C.  Mathews,  of  the  New- 
York  *  Literary  World  ^  weekly  journal,  has  recently  unrolled  a  'Panorama 
of  New-Tork,'  embodying  many  metropolitan  sketches  which  he  has  from  time 
to  time  contributed  to  that  sheet  They  embody  his  best  characteristics,  and 
are  vraisembldble  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  picture  of  the  departed  little 
newspaper-librarian  at  the  Society  Library,  is  literally  a  daguerreo- 
type. -  -  -  Wb  are  not  much  of  a  lawyer ;  but  we  think  we  see  the 
point  of  the  following  passage  in  an  amusing  letter  from  a  western  friend : 
'A  man  '  hereabouts,'  having  obtained  a  note-of-hand  of  his  preceptor,  against 
whom  he  had  some  animositj',  handed  it  to  a  newly-fledged  lawyer  to  bring 
suit  upon,  for  no  other  purpose  than  annoyance.  The  defendant,  who  was 
just  leaving  town  when  the  copy  of  the  writ  was  served  upon  him,  handed 

it  to  *BoB ,'  and  told  him  to  file  a  plea  for  delay.    Bob  had  drawn  up 

the  plea  of  general  issue,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  plaintiff,  from  his 
noisy,  boastful  character,  passed  under  the  sobriquet  of  ^T?ie  Talking  War- 
ricr^  and  that  his  attorney  was  rather  green.  Auguring  from  these  premises 
A  prospect  of  fun,  he  appended  the  following :  *And  for  a  further  plea  in  this 
l>ebalf,'  etc.,  *  the  said  defendant  says  that  the  said  plaintiff  ought  not  to 
have,'  etc.,  etc.,  (see  Ohitty,)  *  because  he  is  king  or  chief  of  a  savage  tribe 
or  nation  known  as  'The  Talking  Warriors,'  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  now  at  open  war  with  the 
saline ;  wherefore,'  etc.,  etc.    The  plaintiff's  attorney,  on  perusing  the  plea. 
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saw  that  it  was  meant  for  a  *  bite,^  but  fearing  to  show  it  to  any  more  expe- 
rienced lawyer,  lest  a  laugh  should  be  raised  against  him,  took  advice  from 
himself,  and  demurred  to  it !  When  the  case  came  on  for  hearing,  the  judge 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  perfectly  good  plea  of  *  alien  enemy,'  and  as  the  plain- 
tifTs  attorney  had  not  joined  issue  on  it,  the  demurrer  was  oyemiled,  the 
plea  sustained,  and  a  non-suit  entered ! '  -  -  -  We  have  received,  from 
time  to  time,  within  the  last  few  months,  several  numbers  of  a  various  and 
well-edited  daily  journal,  published  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania — *  The  Die- 
patch,''  We  recognized,  at  a  glance,  an  attractive  feature  in  its  columns,  the 
papers  entitled  ^L\fe  on  the  FaeiJiG  Ooast,^  written  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Allkn, 
of  whom  our  readers  have  before  heard,  and  from  himself,  in  these  pages. 
These  accumulated  papers  we  had  laid  aside  for  perusal,  when  time  and 
opportunity  should  serve ;  but  the  other  evening,  coming  up  the  river,  and 
sitting,  as  is  our  wont,  in  the  pilot-house  of  the  *  £rib  '  steamer,  smoking  a 
mild  cigar  in  the  early  gloaming,  with  the  *  Bishop  '  of  that  diocese,  we  took 
out  of  a  capacious  side-pocket,  among  other  journals,  a  late  number  of  '  The 
PitUburgh  Daily  Diepatch,  and  alighted  at  once  upon  one  of  the  letters  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  describing  the  *  settlement'  of  our  old  correspondent 
upon  ^AUerCs-Claim^^  Wisconsin  Territory,  near  Olympia,  in  that  rich  and 
flourishing  region,  after  his  return  from  *  all  his  wanderings.'  The  picture  is 
graphic  Nothing  in  *  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,*  or  *  Life  in  Australia,'  ex- 
ceeds it,  in  simple,  unpremeditated,  forcible  narrative.  One  seems  to  feel 
and  breathe  the  *  free  air  of  the  boundless  west,'  and  to  be  aiding  the  enter- 
prising *  squatter'  in  erecting  his  *wee  bit  housie ;'  and  'lang  and  late  may 
it  be,'  before  he,  or  his,  shall  find  it  *in  ruin.'  Pending  a  thorough  perusal 
of  all  the  ^ Dispatches^  we  have  received,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
an  extract  or  two,  in  this  place ;  not  without  the  thought,  moreover,  that 
some  enterprising  publisher  at  the  west,  or  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  would 
*  find  his  account'  in  collecting  these  admirable  letters  into  a  volume.  For 
they  are  fresh  ;  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  while  all  the  incidents 
recorded  are  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  while  every  thing  that  has 
'  sprung  from  the  occasion '  is  a  present  thou^t  with  the  journalist ;  a  *  great 
thing^  let  us  tell  you,  if  you  have  n't  thought  of  it  before.  But  to  our  ex- 
tract   Our  journalist  is  building  himself  a  house,  on  his  own  '  claim.' 

*  I  AH  under  the  roof  of  *  my  ain  wee  housie  *  now  — and  from  within  indite  you  this 
letter— upon  my  own  land,  too ;  and  with  a  8tranfi:e,  proud  feeling  I  look  out  upon  the 

fiant  trees,  whose  heavj  shadows  are  CTt)uped  upon  the  beach,  and  listen  with  a  free- 
old  air  to  the  music  of'^the  waves,  as  mey  curl  m  upon  the  shore,  heralding  the  com- 
ing of  the  tide.  My  little  cabin  can  scarce  be  seen  from  the  bay,  upon  whose  margin 
it  18  built,  for  the  trees  cluster  round  it  so  closely,  growing  denser  and  more  dense  bw 
of  it,  until  it  seems  almost  as  though  the  night  never  left  it.  At  the  right  is  my  spriof, 
down  a  little  hollow,  of  beautiful  clear  water  as  ever  rilled  from  a  Pennsylvania  hill- 
side.* .  *  *  '  '  When  the  snows  had  disappeared,  and  I  began  to  feel  strong,  I  went 
out  with  the  'wood-choppers'  on  the  place,  and  tried  a  little  experiment  to  see  *  what 
was  in  me ;  *  found  I  could,  at  that,  earn  readily  three  dollars  a  day,  and  gave  it  a  good 
test  by  continuing  at  it  ten  days.  Meanwhile  I  was  looking  round,  keeping  my  eyes 
open,  with  ulterior  views  which  I  shall  not  expatiate  upon  now.  I  found  the  claim  I  bad 
in  progress  of  purchase  would  take  some  time  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  and  meanwhile 
there  were  equally  good  sites  lying  around,  to  be  had  'for  the  askiufir,'  and  a  residence 
on  it  (of  yourself  or  agent)  four  years.  I  thought,  while  ulterior  plans  were  in  abey- 
ance. I  might  as  well  secure  a  homestead  to  radiate  from  in  this  way.  I  had  bHuomt  tejy 
muck  attached  to  one  o^  the  young  fellows  I  had  chopped  wUh^  originating  in  that  j/eadiar 
feeling  of  recivrocity  incident  to  chopping  at  the  sam^  tree^  which  an  after-intercourso  had 
ripened  into  friendship.  Shiblkt  Ensiqn  was  his  name,  a  genuine  whole-souled  fellow, 
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from  Ohio.  I  took  a  little  trip  of  exploration,  found  this  locality,  was  pleased  with  it ; 
returned,  and  together  we  went  oyer  to  look  at  it,  and  (feeling  more  and  more  pleased) 
went  over  one  sun-shiny  morning,  marked  out  the  locality  of  our  house,  sung  *  Hail 
Columbia,'  and  stood  on  our  own  ground,  '  landed  proprietors ! ' 

This  is  but  a  fair  *  sample '  of  these  unpremeditated  letters,  which  are  all 
the  better  for  being  perfectly  unstudied.  We  may  have  more  to  say  of  them 
hereafter.  -  -  •  A  correspondent  at  Peru,  Illinois,  mentions  the  follow- 
ing '  circumstance '  in  a  note  to  the  Editor.  It  struck  us,  in  the  perusal,  as 
a  somewhat  novel  standard  of  *  standing,'  and  one  not  altogether  flattering 
to  our  western  friends :  Mr.  S applied  for  admission  into  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  by  card  dated  in  1848,  which  the  *  authorities  of  the  church' 
were  disposed  to  consider  a  rather  ancient  *  letter  of  credit ; '  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  by  Mr.  S ,  who  guessed  he  was,  and  had  been  during 

all  the  time,  *as  good  a  Christian  as  most  western  men!'  He  'passed' 
without  &rther  question.'  -  -  .  We  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  we 
think  very  much  of  ^The  Cornet^*  about  which  some  people  have  lately  talked 
so  much ;  although,  as  a  stranger,  we  do  not  think  it  has  been  treated  as  it 
deserved  to  have  been.  Suppose  its  coming  wasn^t  announced? — suppose 
its  tail  is  shorter  than  have  been  those  of  its  erratic  brotherhood?  Are 
these  reasons  why  it  shouldn't  be  received  in  *good  society'  in  America? 
It  is  ovr  comet  ^- a  regular  'American  production ; '  nor  have  we  permitted 
it  to  be  seen  beyond  California,  the  latest  of  our  acquisitions.  When  next 
it  *  sfreams  its  horrid  hair '  in  our  sky,  our  *  progress '  may  give  it  a  wider 
scope,  but  in  the  meantime,  no  '  entangling  alliances '  with  any  other  country 
will  be  permitted.  In  this  respect, '  decidedly  no  indulgence  will  be  shown.' 
Apropos  of  our  celestial  visitor :  who  has  seen  a  more  felicitous  and  beautiful 
consideration  of  the  theme,  than  may  be  found  in  the  subjoined  lines,  just 
handed  to  us  by  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor?  Fancy, 
sublimity,  poetry,  are  here : 

THE   NEW   CRAFT   IN   THE   OPPINO   OP   HEAVEK. 

'  T  WAS  a  beautiful  ni^ht  on  a  beautiful  deep. 
And  the  man  at  the' helm  had  just  fallen  asleep, 
And  the  watch  of  the  deck,  with  his  head  on  his  breast, 
Was  beeinninff  to  dream  that  anoOierU  it  pressed, 
When  the  look-out  aloft  cried,  'A  sail  I  ho,  a  sail! ' 
And  the  question  and  answer  went  rattling  like  hail : 

*A  sail  I  ho,  a  sail  r    '  Where  away  ? '    *  No'th-noHh-west ! ' 

*  Make  her  out  ?  *    *  No,  your  honor ! '  —  The  din  drowned  the  rest. 

'  There,  indeed,  is  the  stranger,  her  first  in  these  seas, 
Yet  she  drives  boldly  on,  in  the  teeth  of  the  breeze. 
Now  her  bows  to  the  breakers  she  steadily  turns: 
Oh,  how  brightly  the  light  of  her  binnacle  bums ! 
Not  a  signal  for  Saturx  this  Rover  has  given. 
No  salute  for  our  Venus,  the  flaf-star  of  iieaven ; 
Not  a  rag  or  a  ribbon  adorning  her  spars. 
She  has  saucily  sailed  by  '  the  red  planet  Mars  ; ' 
She  has  '  doubled,'  triumphant,  the  Gape  of  the  Sux, 
And  the  sentinel  stars,  without  firing  a  gun ! 
Now,  a  flag  at  the  fore  and  the  mizzen  unfurled. 
She  is  bearing  right  gallantly  down  on  the  world ! 

*  Helm  a-port ! '    '  Show  a  light !    She  will  run  us  aground ! ' 

*  Fire  a  gun  I '    *  Bring  her  to ! '    *  Sail  a-hoy  I    Whither  bound  ? ' 

*  *  Avast !  theroj  ye  lubbers !    Leave  the  rudder  alone : 
'T  is  a  craft '  in  commission ' — the  Admiral's  own ; 
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And  she  sails  with  sealed  orders,  unopened  as  jet. 

Though  her  anchors  she  weighed  before  Lucxpbb  set ! 

Ah !  she  sails  by  a  chart  no  draughtsman  could  make, 

Where  each  cloud  that  can  trail,  and  each  wave  that  can  break ; 

Where  each  planet  is  cruising,  each  star  is  at  rest, 

With  its  anchor  '  let  go '  in  the  blue  of  the  blest ; 

Where  that  sparkling  flotilla,  the  Asteroids,  lie, 

Where  the  scarf  of  red  Morning  is  flun^  on  the  skj ; 

Where  the  breath  of  the  sparrow  is  staming  the  aur  — 

On  the  chart  that  she  bears,  tou  will  find  them  all  there! 

Let  her  pass  on  in  peace  to  the  port  whence  she  came. 

With  her  trackings  of  fire,  and  ner  streamers  of  flame  I ' 

An  old  and  esteemed  friend  *  up  the  river '  had  the  following  document 
served  upon  him  the  other  day : 

*  August  3, 1853. 

*  Mh.  S Sur  the  Assesors  have  raised  youre  Wife  $1000  personal  Property    they 

met  at Villidg  on  the  16  Inst  to  here  agrevans. 

'  this  from  the  Assesors.* 

The  money  thus  *  raised'  was  doubtless  presented  to  the  lady  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  ill  a  purse  !^>propriate  to  so  liberal  a  donation.  -  -  -  A  wao 
of  a  correspondent  in  the  very  'far  west,*  among  many  other  pleasant 
things,  records  the  following:  *Not  far  from  here  resides  a  young  man  who, 
reading  in  his  '  first  reader  *  a  family-scene  in  which  a  cat  was  the  principal 
actor,  and  an  old  lady  knitting,  one  of  the  subordinate  characters,  read : 
'Aunt  Ruth  was  sitting  in  the  chimney-comer  kittening.*     But  Davy 

B *took  the  trick,*  when  he  read  from  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm,  second 

verse :  '  Let  not  mine  enemies  trump  over  me.*  Ought  not  that  to  be  laid 
before  the 'Bible  Revision  Association?*  -  -  -  The  commodious  steamer 
^Isaac  P.  iS'mtY^ *  thought  she  did  something  'smart'  in  going  away  from  the 
*Pier'  this  glorious  September  morning,  and  leaving  us,  simply  because  we 
happened  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  too  late  1  Did  n*t  know,  probably,  that 
we  could  walk,  to  Nyack,  only  four  miles,  by  a  breezy  road  leading  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  noble  Tappaan-Zce,  and  take  the  little  ferry-boat  that 
connects  with  the  down-train  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail-Road  on  the  other 
side.    Ah  ha  I     A  most  delightful  walk — pleasing  sensations  even  to  the 

foremost  toe  in  the  foremost  foot. They  *  change  time  *  very  fi^quentiy 

with  these  small  ferry-boats.  Nyack  is  a  pleasant  village,  seen  at  a  distance. 
The  road  to  the  little  hamlet  is  very  charming  in  the  early  morning,  but  to- 
ward ten  o'clock,  going  B<mthv>ard^  the  wind  with  you,  it  is  '  a  hard  road  to 
travel ' — we  '  believe.*  Captain  '  Q  abbt  House  '  is  as  courteous  and  clever  an 
ofScer  as  ever  crossed  a  plank ;  but  if  he  goes  away  again  with  his  contempt- 
ible little  boat,  (though  she  did  beat  the  fast '  Oregon  '  the  other  morning,) 
and  leaves  us,  just  because  a  few  serenading  friends  had  '  met  us  by  moon- 
light alone,'  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  '11  hear  from  u&  'A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient : ' 

'  Man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn/ 

'  and  things.'  -  -  -  An  English  Magazine,  {^ Eliza  Cook's  Journal^')  we 
perceive  from  the  daily  papers,  has  recently  copied  an  article  from  an  American 
contemporary,  without  credit,  which  was  afterward  transferred  from  the  for- 
eign work  to  9k second  American  periodical,  also  without  credit;  the  last  editor, 
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beme:  abroad  at  the  time  of  its  selection,  and  not  being  aware  of  its  American 
paternity,  complaints  have  been  made  that  it  should  at  least  have  been  cred- 
ited to  the  source  whence  it  was  obtained.  '  Not  exactly.'  Articles  (in  two 
or  three  instances)  from  the  Knickerbocker,  written  for  it,  and  published  in 
it,  have  been  copied  into  the  same  £nglish  Magazine,  without  any  mention 
of  their  origin ;  have  come  back  here  in  English  journals,  and  been  copied, 
and  credited  to  the  source  whence  the  *  stolen  goods '  proceeded.  *  First 
remove  the  beam  which  is  in  thine  ot0A  eye,  and  (i/j^  that,' etc  -  -  -  'Some 
three  or  four  years  ago,'  writes  a  western  friend,  in  a  genial,  gossipping 
letter,  '  I  commenced  a  rhyming  epistle  to  you,  of  which  I  remember  only 
a  scrap,  which  is  *  matter  of  fiict,'  as  an  old  codger  interrogatively  observed 
in  my  hearing,  when  I  was  about  half  a  dozen  years  old,  as  some  one  was 
talking  about  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  : 

'  'And  once  when  desolate  and  poor, 
From  one  well  known  in  days  of  yore, 
(In  days  of  youthful  hope  and  blisa,) 
Through  you  was  breathed  a  son^ 
That  taught  me  '  how  sublime  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.' 
God  bless  the  bard  who  sent  the  lay 
That  cheered  me  on  my  lonely  way ! 
The  wn/  voice  I  seemed  to  hear. 
Once  so  familiar  to  my  ear.'  * 

We  have  seen  and  heard  Jullien  !  *  Well,  there !  there 's  no  use  talking.' 
Nothing  like  him,  nothing  approaching  him,  as  a  *  leader,'  has  ever  appeared 
in  America.  We  used  to  think,  when  a  little  boy  in  the  country,  that 
Apollos  Hopkins,  when  he  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery  of  our  great, 
square,  straight-backed  '  cathedral,'  was  the  greatest  leader  we  ever  saw ; 
previously  taking  out  his  pine  pitch -[^ipe,  (painted  red  at  the  same  time  the 
roof  of  our  bam  was  painted,  and  from  the  same  pot,)  pulling  it  out  as  far 
as  ^G'  on  the  slide,  and,  with  a  preliminary,  *" LotD-low-LVD-low  'wm  ^um/^ 
'  setting '  the  tune,  in  something  the  same  way  that  an  '  expert '  would  '  set ' 
a  saw.  Then  would  he  rise,  and  his  *  corps '  with  him,  the  women  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  men  on  the  left,  and,  with  his  long  blue  sheepskin- 
backed  singing-book  (its  covers  rising  and  falling,  like  the  slow-moving  wings 
of  a  spread-eagle)  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  tips  of  his  great,  bony  fingers 
resting  on  the  book,  giving  the  *  upward  beat,  downward  beat,' '  with  a  short, 
uneasy  motion,'  until,  with  uplifted  hand  and  stentorian  preliminary  voice, 
he  awoke  the  *  great  deep  '  of  nasal  *  execution.'  Such  was  Apollos  Hop- 
kins, the  great  musical  leader  of  our  time.  But  Jullien  is  different  Nothing 
could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  styles  of  the  two  performers.  Jullien 
seems  more  graceful.  Hopkins  wore  no  gloves,  and  his  coarse  hands  were 
'brown  as  the  ribbed  sea-sand.'  Jullien  wears  very  white  ones;  his  hands 
are  small,  and  he  *  makes  more  motions.'  Jullien  is  *more  *  stubbed '  than 
what  Apollos  was,*  who  was  tall  and  lank ;  and  when  he  stood  up,  and  was 
under  way,  you  could  see,  as  they  say,  the  leader  *  sticking  out'  Not  so 
with  Jullien.  He  *  fires  and  fiills  back,'  in  his  elegant  chair ;  apparently 
dead  of  a  surfeit  of  sweet  sounds.  But,  every  thing  else  apart,  Jullien  is 
a  wonder.     He  is  a  true  genius.    Nothing  has  ever  moved  us  so  much,  in 
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the  way  of  music,  as  the  harmony  which  he  compels  from  his  hundred 
instruments,  all  sounding  in  unison,  at  once.  It  is  the  very  perfection  of  art 
in  its  kind,  and  is  really  a  *  living  delight'  Now,  reader,  just  think  whether 
we  ever  spoke  in  this  way  before  of  any  musical  performer  in  these  pages, 
and  give  us  credit  for  an  impression  of  a  *"  new  revelation.'  -  -  -  Reader, 
let  us  drop  a  word  in  your  ear :  '  Look  out,'  in  the  course  of  a  month,  for  a 
most  charming  little  volume,  from  the  press  of  the  publisher  hereof,  entitled 
^January  and  June :  or  Out-Door  Thinking$,  and  Fireside  Musings :'  by 
Benjamin  F.  Taylor.    This  is  the  writer's  brief  and  beautiful  preface : 

'A  UTTLB  Pre&ce  to  a  little  Book  ia  a  jewel :  so  these  random  Bkctches  are  not  por- 
tionless. 

'Some  body  has  declared  that  'water  runneth  by  the  Mill,  the  Miller  wots  not  of;' 
and,  for  proof  thereof,  lo  I  here  a  little,  caught  in  the  hollow  of  one's  hand.  Not 
enough,  indeed,  to  turn  a  wheel,  but  to  quench,  maj-be,  a  rose's  or  a  robin's  thirst ;  to 
baptize  an  infant  lore  of  nature ;  to  sparkle  in  dews,  on  opening  leaves  of  thought 

* '  Hark  I '  says  the  mother,  as  she  soothes  the  restless  child.  Now,  Natueb  is  the 
mother,  and  I  —  the  child.' 

The  following  admirable  lines,  written  on  a  *June  Morning,  reach  us  in 
the  well-known  and  always  welcome  chirography  of  our  esteemed  friend 
and  correspondent,  Robert  S.  Chilton,  Esq.,  of  Washingon  City : 

'  The  cat-bird  sings  in  the  tangled  bush 

That  loads  the  air  with  its  sweet  perfume. 
And  the  murmuring  bees  hide  all  tne  day 

In  the  snowy  tents  of  the  alder's  bloom ; 
The  silent  thrush,  with  a  rapid  wing, 

Darts  through  the  sun-lit,  leafy  screen, 
And  tilts  the  branches  that  over  the  brook 

Wave  their  tassels  of  tender  green. 

*  The  distant  river,  asleep  in  the  sun. 

Lies  in  a  calm,  unruffled  rest, 
And  a  sine^le  sail,  like  a  snowy  guU, 

Lazily  floats  on  its  placid  breast. 
From  yon  white  cott4^e,  hard  by  the  wood. 

Comes  the  murmur  of  pleasant  talk ; 
High  OTer-head  in  the  stamless  blue 

Sails  the  silent  and  watchful  hawk ! 

'  0  ye  who  toil  in  the  dusty  town, 

Come  here,  and  your  souls  in  this  sun-shine  steep ; 
See  how  the  earth,  at  the  touch  of  Spring, 

Like  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  wakes  from  her  sleep. 
Say  if  your  walls  of  brick  give  back 

The  sun  like  yonder  hill-side  green. 
In  billows  of  dazzling,  golden  liffht. 

With  cool  and  shadowy  gulfe  between.' 

Isn't  that  beautiful,  now?  -  -  -  *A  thought  has  just  struck  mc,' 
writes  one  of  the  precious  friends  we  have  left,  (for  Death,  within  a  feir 
months,  has  made  sad  work  among  the  little  band  whom  we  had  *  buckled 
to  our  heart  with  hooks  of  steel,*)  *  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  ar« 
about  at  this  hour.  The  idea  *  sticks  to  me  like  a  burr.'  *  Well,  this:  We 
had  been  out  on  the  lawn,  under  the  trees,  with  the  little  folk ;  watching 
the  line  of  porpoises  on  the  calm  Hudson,  rolling  over  like  sea-swine,  on 
their  way  downward  toward  the  ocean,  with  now  and  then  a  sturgeon,  op- 
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right  and  stiff,  jumping  straight  from  the  water,  and  dropping  hack  again 
with  a  sudden  splash,  that  sends  circling  ripples  widening  to  the  shore ; 
upon  setenty  mil,  becalmed  in  the  entrance  to  Haverstraw  Bay ;  upon  the 
cat's-paw  marks  of  *  schools '  of  fish,  triangular-shaped,  like  files  of  wild- 
geese  in  the  air.  Then  we  shook  the  plum-trees,  and  as  the  round,  plump, 
ripe  fruit  rolled  upon  the  grass,  they  were  speedily  picked  up  and  enjoyed; 
then  we  took  the  step-ladder,  and  picked  some  IsABELLA-grapes,  from  the 
trellis-roof  of  the  arbor  in  the  garden ;  then  we  put  a  board,  with  '  cleats' 
upon  it,  against  the  *  big  tree,'  and  all  of  us  got  up  in  the  broad  branches, 
and  were  most  pleasantly  seated — a  perfect  '  family  tree ;'  then  little  Joss 
sung,  *When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock;'  then  we  came  down; 
then  we  lighted  a  mild  dgar;  and  then  there  came  a  voice,  telling  a  'young 
sauce-box  to  comp  down,'  which  he  did,  and  his  '  paternal  progenitor '  after 
him,  with  the  rest  of  his  '  tribe '  —  pretty  quick  if  not  sooner.  Can't  a  great 
many  sit  in  a  tree  a  great  while  without  getting  tired ;  *  leastways '  we  found 
it  so,  *  among  us.'  -  -  -  *A  Friend  '  says :  *  I  heard  a  good  anecdote  just 
now  of  a  wealthy  man  '  here-away,'  who  had  a  number  of  servants,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  some  one  of  them  a-fishing  for  trout;  but  one  day 
his  man  returned  with  a  smaller  number  than  usual ;  and,  upon  being  asked 
the  reason  of  it,  he  said :  *A  negro  came  along  and  threw  them  overboard : ' 
upon  which  the  master  asked  him  *  if  he  *  brooked '  such  conduct  ? '  *No,' 
was  the  reply,  *but  I  Jyrooked  the  nigger!'  The  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury  was :  *  Found  drowned  1 '  -  -  -  Friends,  if  you  remark  any  *  short- 
comings '-  in  the  original  departments  of  the  present  number,  please  to 
recall  the  first  ten  days  of  September,  in  which  they  were  prepared ;  the 
penetrating,  permeating,  saturating,  debilitating,  enervating  heats;  worse 
than  the  *  selectest  influences '  of  Sirius  and  the  Dog-star  at  any  period  here- 
tofore. It  must  have  been  the  comet  But '  thereby  hangs  a  tail'  too  long 
for  present  handling.  •  •  -  A  person  named  Charles  W.  Snow  (white 
and  spotless  soul !)  obtained  several  subscribers  for  the  Knickerbocker  in 
Virginia  last  spring,  but  has  never  reported  either  the  money  or  the  names. 
'An  individual '  calling  himself  Harvet  Dunn,  has  been  '  doing '  still  worse. 
He  has  obtained  numbers  and  volumes  of  our  Magazine,  and  other  periodi- 
cals, on  a  credit,  and  getting  subscribers  —  delivering  one  or  more  numbers, 
and  then  keeping  the  money.  The  public  are  notified  that  whenever  any 
agent  is  sent  from  this  office,  his  name  will  appear  in  print  in  the  Magazine. 
All  others  *  work  on  their  own  hook,'  and  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
their  operations.  Persons  wishing  specimen-numbers,  and  writing  solely  on 
their  own  business,  are  particularly  requested  to  pay  the  postage,  if  they 
expect  any  attention  to  be  paid  to  their  letters.  Publishers  of  newspapers, 
every  wJiere,  are  mformed  that  we  do  not  give  an  exchange  for  publishing 
our  prospectus,  except  where  it  is  done  at  our  request  Our  large  exchange- 
list  requires  reduction  rather  than  increase.  -  -  -  Again  we  leave  pages 
of  'Gossip'  over,  Notices  to  Correspondents,  of  New  Publications,  etc.  Cor- 
respondents must  keep  copies  of  brief  articles  sent  us.  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  return  all  communications  which  we  do  not  accept  At  the  same 
time,  contributors  should  bear  in  mind  that  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  may 
^d  accepted,  and  yet  await  insertion  for  months.    Variety,  length,  typogra- 
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phical  fitness,  all  have  to  be  considered,  to  say  nothing  of  postponed  papers, 
which  abide  their  precedence,  like  *  customers'  in  a  barber's-shop — ^not  to 
speak  it  pro&nely.'  -  -  -  We  again  remind  our  readers  and  correspond- 
ents, that  all  communications  intended  for  this  Magazine,  and  all  inquiries, 
of  whatever  kind,  in  relation  to  thorn,  must  be  addressed  to  *  L.  Gatlosd 
Clark,  Editor  Knickerbocker  Magazine,'  Number  139,  Nassau  street,  New- 
*York.'  -  -  -  We  learn  that  our  long>time  friend  and  collaboraUur 
in  the  pleasant  field  of  letters,  Park  Benjamin,  whose  success  as  a 
lecturer  has  been  uniformly  great,  has  relinquished  his  design  of  going 
abroad,  and  will  remain  at  his  own  house  in  this  city  during  the  next  six 
months,  except  when  necessarily  absent  in  pursuit  of  his  popular  vocation. 
This  will  be  acceptable  news  to  the  managers  of  the  various  Lyceums,  Insti- 
tutes, and  Associations  throughout  our  country,  by  whom  Mr.  Benjamin^s 
services  may  be  secured,  as  usual,  for  the  present  and  coming  season.  We 
hear  Mr.  Benjamin's  new  discourse  on  'Americanisms'  very  highly  com- 
mended. Mr.  Benjamin's  address  is  Number  Three,  West  Washington- 
Place,  New- York.  -  -  -  *0h  that  we  had  money  1'  was  our  invo- 
luntary exclamation,  at  seeing  an  advertisement  in  an  Albany  journal, 
headed,  *  Lake  George  Property  for  Sale?  To  be  near  Lake  George,  the  most 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  known  world ;  to  be  near  Sherrill's  '  Lake- 
House,'  and  its  delighted  visitors ;  to  have  a  house  and  a  home  on  the  dis- 
sic  grounds  of  Forts  *  Wiluam  Henry,'  '  George,'  and '  Gals,'  all  looking  upon 
lovely  Lake  Horicon,  and  the  mountains  of  braided-blue  that  rise  out  of  its 
glassy  bosom,  and  swell  up  from  its  reflected  shores ;  to  have  a  house  and 
home  here,  accessible  in  ten  hours  from  New-York — this  would  be  'bliss 
indeed.'  -  -  -  The  following,  among  other  works,  have  been  received  by 
the  EnrroR,  and  await  present  notice :  '  Passages  fix>m  the  History  of  a  Wasted 
Life,'  by  the  Author  of  '  Pen-and-ink  Sketches,'  published  by  Mcsset  and 
Company,  Boston,  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  Billings  ;  *  Spiritual  Vam- 
pyrism,'  by  C.  W.  Webber;  *The  Roman  Traitor,*  by  K  W.  Herbert; 
'John  Carroll  Brent's  Address  before  the  Georgetown  College,'  D.C.;  a  work 
from  the  press  of  Bohn,  London,  and  Bangs,  New-York,  upon  '  China,  Ava, 
and  the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam,  profusely  illustrated ;  '  Fun  and  Earnest;' 
'  Mapleton,  or  More  Work  for  the  Maine-Law ;  '  The  Behaviour  Book,'  by 
Miss  Leslie;  De  Quincey's  'Autographical  Sketches;'  Britton  and  Rich- 
mond's '  Discussion  of  Spiritualism ;'  *  Old  New-York,  a  Tragedy,  by  Mrs.  R 
Oakes  Smith  ;  '  Turn-Over,'  a  tale  of  New-Hampshire ;  '  State  Prisons  of 
New- York '  Reports ;  '  Story  of  an  Apple ;'  Report  of  the  New- York  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association ;  '  Mind  and  its  Creations,'  by  A.  J.  Hast;  'The 
Young  American,'  by  Bishop  Doane  of  New-Jersey ;  '  Venice,  the  City  by 
the  Sea;' 'Treatise  on  Daguerreotyping,' etc.  •  -  -  Observe,  please,  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Franken%tein'8  Panorama ^  on  the  cover  of  the  present  number. 
No  one  who  has  7u>t  seen  the  Great  Cataract,  should  fiiU  to  visit  it;  and  all 
who  have  seen  it,  can  see  it  again^  with  all  its  sublime  accessories,  save  only 
sound  and  motion.  -  -  -  Owing  to  an  early  issue  for  the  California 
steamer,  the  commencement  of  the  story  of  '  John  Biggs^^  by  the  author 
of  '  Tli^  Quod  Gtrrrespond^nee,^  was  not  received  in  season  for  insertion  in 
the  present  number. 
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Corr^jsjotthnn  at  |o|ii  ^nolr. 

IN    ONE   ILLUSTRATED   VOLUME,  LAROE  IJ^MO. 

Tbb  Atto&nbt  wfts  first  published  in  the  Knickbkbookck  Magazinb  in  1841,  And  in  1643 
was  issaed  In  book  form  in  two  volnrnM.    The  work  has  been  oat  of  print  several  yean. 

The  scene  of  the  stoxy  is  laid  In  New-York  City,  and  the  descriptions  of  places  and  charae- 
c«rs  are  so  graphic  and  powerfkl,  that  the  snbscriber  is  iodnoed  to  lepubUsh  the  work.  The 
author  has  re-written  the  Introduction,  and  careAiJly  revised  and  corrected  the  whole  work. 


SOME    OPINIONS    OF    THE     PRESS. 

It  is  el^antty  written— some  of  the  obaracters  are  drawn  with  a  power  we  have  rarely  seen 
equalled.  Grime  is  pictured  with  a  demon  aspect.  Suffering  Tirtue  is.  exhibited  patient,  snb- 
mlsslTe,  and  In  death  peaceful.  Remurse  absolutely  shocks  us  by  the  horrid  dance  it  leads  its 
▼lctims.~iV0rtAerM  Budget^  Troy,  A".  Y. 

The  storr  of  the  phms  and  machinations  by  which  the  dishonest  lawyer  rougbt  to  deAennd 
his  client  of  his  patrimony,  form  a  train  of  incident  replete  with  Interest,  and  furnish  a  masterly 
delineation  of  character.— />ai/y  jJdvertiger,  Detraitj  Mich. 

To  be  original  without  absurdity,  and  spirited  without  exaggeration,  are  not  easy  aehiere 
ments  —  yet  the  author  of  *  The  Attorney'  h  as  succeeded  in  doing  both,  and  will  be  read  wHh 
delight  by  all  who  can  find  pleasure  In  lively  and  skilful  delineations  of  character  drawn  ttom  all 
conditions  of  town  life,  and  written  out  in  good  honest  English,  such  as  few  men  indite  in  these 
days  of  rapidity  and  rapidity  of  composition.— JoAn  O.  Saxe,  Editor  of  Sentinel^  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  story  is  fraught  with  finely  drawn  characters,  and  most  charming  pictures  of  life  may 
be  found  on  almost  every  pageL— CennsMTOM/  Regiater^  Smnduok^  City.  a. 

It  is  a  book  in  which  the  mysteries  and  miseries  of  the  legal  protesdon  are  pora^yed  in  a 
graphic  style.    It  is  ftUl  of  Ikot  and  fancy,  gayety  and  gravity.— -JVomtaf-  Pott,  PiUiburg,  Pa, 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work ;  It  Is  thoroughly  American, 
aod  great  ablUty  is  perceptible  on  every  pMge.-^Evening  Ckronieloj  PitUburg,  Pa. 

Such  a  book  will  be  a  great  relief  to  those  especially  whose  dally  duty  it  is  to  dive  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  common  law,  ana  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  Chitty's  Pleadings.— i2ipaMtcaa, 
SavannnhiCfa, 

It  is  full  of  humor,  and  as  a  composition  infinitely  above  seven*eighths  of  the  modem  works 
of  fiction.— iDtfttttrJWwspojMr,  Pkilad*^  Pa. 

It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  relative  of  the  first  of  livfaig  American  writers,  and  not  unworthy  the 
pen  of  the  aathor  of  the  tSketeh  Book.  The  author  i»  a  man  of  keen  perception,  and  throughout 
the  work,  never  allows  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  flag.  Snch  a  book-maker  wtU  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  idle.— GWdea  RuIa,  N.  Y, 

Upon  a  re-perusal,  after  years  of  ftngetfulness,  we  find  the  langaage  as  quaint,  rich,  racy, 
and  amwslng.  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  elder  Irving.  Besides,  the  plot  increases  In 
ittCecest  as  the  story  progresses,  until,  like  the  beet  works  of  fiction,  it  becomes  absorbing.— 
Vailp  Times,  LouiaviUa,  Ky. 

It  is  an  ingenloasljr-blotted,  handsomely-expressed,  and  weU-sustahied  tale,  containing  some 
esqulsite  passages,  and  Imbued  throughout  with  real  feeling.  We  can  honestly  say  we  like  the 
bODk.^Jfonu»r  Exprott,  Buffalo,  JV.  Y. 

There  are  few  of  our  later  publications  which  comprise  a  greater  degree  of  sUrrlng  indddnt, 
or  exhibit  a  more  enviable  literary  power  and  talenL— yauma^,  Beloit,  Wi*. 

Thb  Attoamey  furnishes  lis  author,  a  nephew  of  Washington  Irving,  an  opportunity  of 
portraying  some  of  the  absolute  horrors  to  which  law  and  lawyers  are  sometimes  accessory. — 
Ameritan  Courier,  Philada.^  Pa. 

The  story  is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  style  admirable.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  read  over 
and  over  again  with  renewed  pleasure.— ATswOr/tfan*  Picayune, 

The  hero  is,  of  course,  a  villain.  What  *  attorney'  upon  the  pages  of  a  romancer,  or  the 
prompt-book  of  a  dramatist,  was  ever  otherwise  ?  He  Is  a  schemer,  in  a  Nassau-street  den,  who 
forges  a  will,  wherein  he  is  himself -executor  and  legatee,  to  the  disinheriting  of  the  testator's 
daughter.  He  Is  compelled,  under  the  statute,  to  find  two  witnesses ;  and  they  exist  in  the  persons 
of  two  precious  rascals,  who  too  often  bunt  honesty,  with  an  intriguing  pettifogger  to  start  .the 
game.  After  many  triumphs,  the  attorney  Is  compelled  to  murder  one  of  his  witnesses,  and 
attempts  it  only  to  lUl,  and  discover  that  there  is  an  original  will  (of  later  dale  than  the  one  he 
used  in  his  own)  which  the  testator  made  in  a  distant  dty  a  few  weeks  before  he  returned  home 
to  die .  The  under>pIot  Is  equally  stirring,  and  every  character  is  elaborated  with  the  minuteness 
of  one  who  has  profoundly  studied  and  oareAilly  estimated  human  nature.  The  Saxon  purity  of 
style  and  the  finish  of  the  rhetoric  does  no  discredit  to  the  authoir's  name— for  his  initials  to  the 
opening  chapter  proel^m  in  John  Quod,  Mr.  John^  T.  Irving,  a  nephew  of  the  humorist  of 
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IN      SEARCH      O  F    A      PLACE. 


If  any  body  were  to  aver  th«it  there  was  no  anxiety  about  the  distri- 
bution of  oflSces  in  the  city  of ,  State  of  Ohio,  after  General  Pierce 

was  inaugurated,  it  would  not  be  strictly  true.  There  was  anxiety; 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  desire  to  see  the  places  filled  by  fit  and  proper 
men ;  and  t^ere  was  also  a  good  deal  of  disinterested  patriotism  evinced,.  i 

by  a  readiness  to  take  ofiice  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  a  self-sacrifice.. 
After  the  community  had  been  agitated  to  the  last  degree  by  conflicting  ^ 

reports,  almost  hourly,  as  to  who  was  appointed  post-master,  that  vexing 
question  was  set  at  rest  by  the  arrival  of  the  commission.    But  it  was  set-^  \ 

tied  only  to  admit  the  discussion  of  another  of  tremendous  import — who  t 

should  be  the  mail-agent?    Placed  by  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  \ 

a  disinterested  looker-on,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  relate  some  few  incidents 
which  occurred  in  that  memorable  struggle  for  those  honorable  ofiiceS'; 
and  if  this  narrative  possesses  not  the  interest  of  a  fictitious  story,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  it  is  but  a  dry  detail  of  facts. 

It  was  in  front  of  a  celebrated  and  justly  popular  hotel  in  the  city,, 
that  two  gentlemen,  bent  upon  serving  the  country  at  all  hazards,  met  a 
{^^  days  after  the  post-master  had  received  his  commission.  One  of 
them  was  a  red-faced,  rollicking,  impudent-looking  sort  of  person,  still 
in  the  twenties,  though  apparently  over  thirty.  The  other  was  a  person 
not  less  than  forty.  Mr.  Doem  was  the  name  of  the  former :.  he  had  not, 
at  that  time,  any  occupation  or  profession;  but  what  of  that?  he  had 
had  a  good  many.  .  The  name  of  the  other  was  Simeon  Sugg :  he  was 
a  thin  man,  of  sorrowful  and  discontented  aspect ;  he  was  worn  to  the 
bone  by  anxiety  about  the  state  of  the  country  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Compromise.  He  was  rich,  had  retired  from  business,  and,  having 
nothing  to  do,  had  many  times  ofiered,  in  the  most  patriotic  and  disinter- 
ested manner,  to  take  office  under  the  Government  Doem  had  also 
tendered  his  services  several  times ;  but,  strange  to  say,  though  they  were 
both  gentlemen  of  leisure,  and  could  have  served  the  State  without  loss 
or  dt-triment  to  its  industrial  interests,  their  ofiers  had  been  d(c]ined. 

*now  do  you  like  the  new  post-master,  Simeon  V  said  Doem. 

Mr.  Sugg  w&  engaged  in  whittling  a  stick ;  he  slowly  moved  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  like  a  bear  at  bay,  but  made  no  audible  reply. 
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'  If  I  bad  known  that  he  was  likelj  to  get  it,  I  would  have  been  a 
candidate  myself,'  said  Doem. 

Turning  to  Doem  with  a  sorrowful  air,  Mr.  Sugg  said : 

'  The  old  working  members  of  the  party  is  a  being  set  aside  for  fellows 
as  never  hardly  voted  the  ticket' 

'Ah  1  you  Ve  been  set  aside  for  this  post-master,  have  you  ? ' 

'  No,  Sir,  I  was  not  a  candidate  for  that  office.' 

'  Simeon,  I  should  like  to  know  what  office  you  are  a  candidate  for ; ' 
said  Doem. 

'  I  am  not  a  candidate ;  not  exactly  a  candidate,  you  see.  I  am  not  a 
candidate  at  all,  as  you  may  say ;  but  sooner  than  these  new  men  shall 
get  all  the  offices,  I  will  be  a  candidate.' 

'  For  what  ? '  said  Doem,  sharply. 

'  Oh,  for  nothing  in  particular,'  replied  Simeon,  mth  his  eyes  bent  upon 
the  ground.    *  But  what  are  you  a  candidate  for  ? ' 

'  Well,  for  things  in  general,  and  for  something  in  particular,  too,'  re- 
plied Doem.  '  Having  fit  the  battles  of  the  Democratic  party  ever  since 
I  was  ten  year  old ;  having  rid,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  in  all  parts  of 
the  county ;  having  sot  up  o'  nights  with  the  boys,  a ' 

*•  Drinking  whiskey,'  suggested  Simeon,  seeing  that  the  other  hesitated. 

'And  having  worked  night  and  day  for  the  elsction  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
I  am  a  candidate  for — for  mail-agent!     Now  it's  out !' 

'  For  what  ? '  said  Simeon,  dropping  stick  and  knife  in  consternation. 

*  Mail-agent ;  no  mistake  about  it,'  replied  Doem,  coolly.  'And  if  I 
had  n't  been  a  modest  fool,  as  did  n't  appreciate  his  own  merits  and  quali- 
fications, I  should  have  tried  for  and  got  something  better.'] 

'  You  would,  I  assure  you,'  cried  Simeon,  eagerly.  '  It  is  not  too  late 
now ;  go  in  for  some  good  office ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
to  be  a  candidate  for  mail-agent.' 

'Well,  I  had,  I  know;  but  I  think  I'll  take  the  agency  now,'  said 
Doem,  after  consideration. 

'  Which  route  do  you  apply  for  ? ' 

'Whichever  they  like  to  appoint  me  to;  I  have  no  preference  where 
service  to  the  country  is  concerned.  Now  I  know  yon  are  a  candidate 
for  a  mail-agency,  too,  Simeon ;  and  we  shall  be  certain  to  receive  the 
appointments.' 

'  I  am  a  kind  of  a  candidate,'  said  Simeon.  '  No  doubt  our  commis- 
sions will  come  on  together.    I  am  for  either  route.' 

'  Certainly,  one  is  as  good  as  the  other ;  and  if  we  want  to  change  at 
any  time,  we  can  arrange  it  with  the  Department,'  said  Doem. 

'  Simeon's  reply  was  prevented  by  the  approach  of  a  young  man  with 
a  valise  in  his  hand,  who  had  just  returned  from  Washington  by  the 
cars. 

'Ah,  Bob ! '  cried  Doem, '  what 's  the  news  ?  who  are  the  mul-agents ! ' 

'  I  am  the  only  one  appointed ;  I  have  my  commiBsion  in  my  pocket 
for  the  southern  route.  Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  oongratulatioDS. 
I  am  in  a  great  hurry ;  excuse  me,  gentlemen.' 

With  this  he  stepped  into  the  hotel,  leaving  Mr.  Doem  and  Simeon  in 
speechless  consternation.  Doem  was  the  first  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
tongue,  and  he  forthwith  began  to  cuise  the  administration  with  great 
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vigor  and  volubility.  By  the  time  he  had  exhausted  all  his  blas- 
phemy—  and  it  was  a  large  stock  —  his  friend  had  revived.  It  was  an 
affecting  sight  to  see  Simeon,  as,  seating  himself  upon  a  box,  he  looked 
around  with  a  sad  and  warning  aspect,  and  said : 

*•  The  old  working  members  of  the  party  is  a  being  set  aside  for  fellows 
as  never  voted  the  ticket' 

*  I  believe  you  said  your  application  was  for  the  southern  route,  Simeon,' 
said  Doem. 

*  No,  Sir,  the  northern  route,  I  said.  I  would  n't  have  had  the  southern 
route,  you  know.  But  you  was  a  candidate  for  the  southern  route,  and 
you  ought  to  have  had  it ! ' 

*  Hold  up,  Simeon !  I  was  for  the  northern  route ;  all  along  my  papers 
are  on  file  for  that,  and  yours  are  for  the  southern  route.' 

*  Not  at  all ;  young  man.    My  papers ' 

*  The  d  —  1  a  bit,  Simeon.    Your  papers ' 

'  Evening,  gentlemen ;  what 's  the  news  f '  said  a  gentleman. 

*  O  Lord,  Judge  1  a'  n't  you  heard  it  ? '  said  Doem.    *  The  d 1  vil- 

lany  1  here's  Bob  Johnson  been  and  done  Simeon  out  of  the  office  he 
was  air  applicant  for — mail-agent  on  the  southern  route.  Simeon's 
papers ' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it  I '  bawled  Simeon.     'The  Judge  knows  my  papers.' 

*  Well,  but  is  Bob  appointed  f ' 

'  Certain,  he  is.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  d d  outrage  upon 

Simeon  ? ' 

*  Gentlemen,  Bob  is  the  right  sort  of  man,  a  clever  fellow,  and  an  active 
Democrat,'  said  the  Judge. 

*  He  never  voted  the  ticket  in  all  his  life ;  he 's  a  Whig,'  said  Simeon. 

*  To  be  sure  he  is,'  said  Doem.  '  Why,  Judge,  he 's  the  d — t  rascal ; 
he  ought  to  be  in  the  penitentiary.' 

'Them 's  the  kind  of  men  the  old  working  members  of  the  party  is  a 
being  set  aside  for  by  thiB  administration^  said  Simeon,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.    ^This  administration  will  ruin  the  party ;  it  is  almost  ruined.' 

'  Only  one  mail-agency  left  for  its  salvation,  hey  I '  said  the  Judge. 
'  Gentlemen,  there  are  other  good  offices  to  be  filled.' 

'That's  a  fact,  Judge,  and  Simeon  had  better  be  putting  in  for  one 
while  they  are  going,'  said  Doem. 

'I  am  in — in  for  mail-agent,'  said  Simeon.  'Still,  I'll  not  stand  in 
your  way.  But  now,  why  don't  you  go  in  for  something  foreign — a 
consulship  ? ' 

'Well,  I  don't  know.  How  weuld  a  consulship  suit  me,  Judge?' 
replied  Doem, 

'first-rate.  Sir,  I  believe,  if  you  could  get  a  good  one.  There  is  not 
much  work  to  do,  and  the  position  is  an  honorable  one.' 

'  Never  mind  about  the  honor,'  said  Doem,  with  some  contempt  '  I  've 
got  honor  enough  already  to  last  me  all  my  life,  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Washington's  nuas.    Honor  is  all  very  well :  but  how, does  it  pay  \ ' 

'The  good  ones  pay  very  well.  What  part  of  the  world  would  you 
like  to  go  to ! ' 

*  Well,  there  you've  rather  got  me.  Where  is  there  a  good  consul- 
ship!' 
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*•  London,'  said  the  Judge. 

*  Liverpool,'  suggested  Simeon. 

*I  wouldn't  have  either  of  those,'  said  Doem,  positively.  'I  want 
something  in  a  republic.  To  live  in  an  old  despotism  would  n't  suit  me 
at  all.    A'  n't  there  no  good  consulships  in  republics  ? ' 

*  Rio  Janeiro,'  said  Simeon. 

*  Which  is  not  in  a  republic,'  said  the  Judge. 
'  Republic  of  Brazil,'  said  Simeon. 

*  Empire  of  Brazil,'  retirrned  the  Judge. 

*  That  won't  do,'  said  Doem. 

'  Valparaiso,'  suggested  Simeon.  *  That 's  as  good  as  Rio,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  m  a  repablic' 

*  That  '11  suit  me,'  said  Doem. 

*I  have  heard  —  I  tell  you  this  in  confidence,  you  know,'  said  the 
Judge. 

*  Oh,  certainly  I  go  on,'  said  the  others. 

*  I  have  heard  that  Governor  Wood  is  a  candidate  for  that  office ;  you 
would  not  like  to  oppose  him,  perhaps.' 

*  Why  not  ? '  said  Simeon.  *  The  old  working  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party ' 

*  Never  mind  why  not ;  I  would  n't  do  it,'  said  Doem.  '  Between  you 
and  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  good  deal  better  qualified  for  the  office  than 
the  Governor  is.  But  if  he  is  after  money,  let  him  have  it.  If  he  wants 
it  worse  than  I  do,  he  is  entirely  welcome.' 

*  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  you  could  obtain  a  consulate  of 
the  first  class,'  said  the  Judge.  *  There  are  numerous  applicants  for  aH 
of  them.' 

*  Not  all,  Judge,'  said  Simeon.  '  There 's  no  body  in  for  Cutusrutulang ; 
and  Bill  is  just  the  man  for  that.  It  is  worth  —  let  me  see — it  is  worth 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in 
the  world ;  I  am  told  so  by  a  gentleman  that  has  been  there.' 

'Is  it  in  a  republic?'  said  Doem. 

*  Why,  not  exactly.  It  is  a  Dutch  port  in  the  Indian  Ocean,'  replied 
the  Judge. 

*WelI,  I  don't  know  about  that!'  said  Doem,  dubiously.  *  There 
used  to  be  good  ofiicers  among  the  Injuns ;  but  Moneypenny,  you  see, 
will  look  sharp  after  every  body  under  him.'    . 

*  You  need  not  fear  his  vigilance;  this  Cutugutulang  is  a  Dutch  port 
in  the  East  Indies,  quite  out  of  his  jurisdiction,'  said  the  Judge,  with  a 
grave  smile.  '  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  place.  Simeon,  I  presume, 
can  give  you  sufficient  information.' 

*  Well,  Simeon,  let  us  hear  about  it.  What's  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  peopltj  ? ' 

*  They  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  people  on  earth  for  sporting  and 
amusements,' said  Simeon,  in  the  sing-song  tone  with  which  a  school-boj 
repeats  a  lesson.  *  The  principal  business  of  the  better  sort  is  dnoking^ 
rum-punch,  and  playing  at  billiards ;  while  the  common  people  spends 
most  of  tlieir  time  in  fighting  cocks,  and  consumes  great  quantities  of 
arrack.' 

*  That'll  suit  me  1 '  said  Doem.    *  What  sort  of  a  country  is  it  f ' 
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'  The  country  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  the  climate  mild  and  please 
ant^  it  is  the  garden -spot  of  all  <:reatioi^'  said  Simeon. 

*  Productive?' 

'  Four  harvests  are  gathered  in  a  year ;  gold  and  silver  mines  abounds 
in  the  interior ;  gems  and  precious  stones  are  sifted  with  a  sieve  out  of 
the  sand  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain-streams ;  and  all  sorts  of  fruits, 
yarbs,  and  vallyable  spices  grows  wild.' 

'That'll  suit  mei '  exclaimed  Doem.     *  Is  it  healthy  ? ' 

*  The  natives  are  celebrated  for  longevity,  and  very  few  dies  at  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,'  replied  Simeon. 

'  Precious  few,'  said  the  Judge,  aside. 

'Many  Americans  and  English  there?'  said  Doem. 

'  Great  numbers  have  settled  in  the  place  from  time  to  time,  notwith- 
atanding  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  officials ;  and  very  few  that  lands  on 
the  island  ever  leaves  it,'  replied  Simeon. 

'  Gentlemen,  that  will  suit  me,'  said  Doem,  with  emphasis. 

*Get  up  your  papers  right  away  :  go  now,'  said  Simeon. 

Mr.  Doem  walked  off  up  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  the  Judge 
proceeded  leisurely  down  the  street,  leaving  Simeon  whittling  slowly. 
When  Doem  was  out  of  sight,  Simeon  threw  away  the  stick  he  was  em- 
ployed on,  and  started  off  to  a  lawyer's  office  at  th^  top  of  his  speed, 
saying: 

'  I  '11  see  whether  tlie  old  members  of  the  parly  is  to  be  set  aside  for 
fellows  as  never  hardly  voted  the  ticket' 

About  two  hours  after  Mr.  Doem  had  parted  with  Simeon,  he  strolled 
into  a  fashionable  saloon  and  called  for  a  brandy-smash  and  a  cigar.  Mr. 
Doem  was  in  a  state  of  uacertainty  and  perplexity.  He  appeared  to  be 
in  search  of  something  and  unable  to  find  it,  like  old  John  Willet,  when 
looking  for  a  coffin.  Walking  slowly  round  the  room,  he  glanced  at  the 
pictures  and  hand-bills,  as  if  he  thought  he  might  perhaps  find  it  there; 
but  being  unsuccessful,  he  closely  examined  the  map  of  Ohio,  and  sub- 
jected that  of  North  America  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 

'  I  can 't  find  it,'  said  Doem. 

*  What  are  you  after?'  said  the  bar  keeper. 

.*  Do  n't  talk  so  loud,'  said  Doem,  with  a  suspicious  glance  toward  the 
door,  near  which  there  was  a  group  of  young  men.  Then,  leaning  over 
the  counter,  be  said,  in  a  cautious  and  confidential  whisper :  *  Do  you 
know  a  place  called  Cutugutulang,  Charley  V 

*  There  is  no  such  place  in  Ohio,'  said  Charley. 

'  Speak  lower — who  said  there  was  ?     It  is  n't  in  Ohio."' 
•Where  is  it,  then?^ 

*That^s  what  I  want  to  know.  It  is  a  Dutch  town  in  the  Injun 
<50untry.' 

*Ghi  there's  no  Dutch  towns  in  the  Injun  country,'  replied  Charley. 

*  I  wonder  whether  they  could  tell  at  the  post-office  where  Cutugutu- 
iasg  is,'  said  Doem. 

*  You  mighl  try  there,'  returned  Charley. 

'  I  will  try ;  they  ought  to  know,'  said  Doem,  and  without  delay  he 
«vent  there. 

Mr.  Doem  introduced  himself  to  one  of  the  clerks,  and,  after  making 
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a  neat  speech  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  the  gentleman  there  present 
might  be  retained  in  oflBce,  though  a  Whig,  he  entered  upon  his  busi- 
ness, saying : 

*  I  believe  you  send  letters  from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  world.' 

*  We  do,  Sir; 

*  Well,  if  you  can  send  letters,  you  must  know  where  to  send  them. 
Now  where  is  Cutugutulang  ? ' 

*I  don't  know,  Sir;  foreign  letters  are  not  distributed  here.' 

*  You  do  n't  know  where  Cutugutulang  is  ? ' 

*  No,  Sir.' 

*  Then  you  ought  to  be  turned  out  quicker  than  lightning.' 

With  this,  Mr.  Doem  returned  to  the  saloon,  where  he  was  advised  by 
Charley  to  go  to  the  library  and  examine  the  maps,  charts,  atlases,  etc. 
He  did  so;  and  after  toiling  for  about  an  hour  unsuccessfully,  he  con- 
sulted the  librarian,  who  speedily  found  the  place  in  McCulloch's  Dic- 
tionary. Seating  himself  at  a  table,  Mr.  Doem  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  the  perusal  of  the  description  of  Cutugutulang.  Having  oonclnded 
reading,  he  closed  the  book  with  an  oath  so  round  and  expressive  that  a 
venerable  reverend  gentleman  and  two  stout  young  fellows,  studying  for 
the  ministry,  who  were  reading  in  the  library,  started  to  their  feet 

'  You  infernal  false^old  cuss! '  said  Doem,  looking  the  venerable  old 
preacher  of  the  gospel  full  in  the  face. 

Concluding  that  Doem  was  a  mad-man,  the  two  stout  young  fellows 
who  were  studying  for  the  ministry  made  a  precipitate  retreat  behind 
the  venerable  old  gentleman's  chair,  and,  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the 
window,  shouted  murder. 

*  My  good  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? '  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'  Read  that  passage,  Sir,'  said  Doem,  placing  the  book  before  him. 
Be&;inning  at  the  last  paragraph  of  the  description  of  Cutugutulang, 
the  old  gentleman  read  as  follows : 

*  The  port  was  once  a  place  of  some  trade ;  but  it  has  latterlr  gone  to  decaf.  Those 
portions  of  the  interior  which  were  once  caltirated,  have  fallen  back  into  a  state  of 
nature,  and  become  again  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts  and  poisonous  reptjles.  The  heat 
is  intense  and  almost  insupportable  in  the  bay,  which  is  completely  hmd-locked,  and 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  climate  is  deadly  in  the  extreme ;  few  Europeans 
or  Americans* surnving  above  a  year  after  landing.' 

*  Thank  you,  Sir ;  much  obliged,'  said  Doem,  shaking  his  fist  toward 
the  old  gentleman,  but  with  Simeon  in  his  mind. 


CHAPTER      SECOND. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Mr.  Sugg 
took  his  way  toward  the  residence  of  Colonel  Funchal.  Simeon  had 
been  hard  at  work  all  day,  getting  up  pnpers  to  be  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  mail-agency  on  the  northern  route.  He  felt  certain  of 
obtaininfirthe  appointment  if  he  could  get  a  letter  from  Colonel  Funchal, 
for  the  Colonel  was  a  leading  politician,  and  known  to  possess  groat  influ- 
ence. Simeon  calculated  upon  securing  that  appointment  while  his  friend 
Mr.  Doom  was  getting  up  papera  for  the  consulate.  He  was  pleased 
and  exhilarated ;  his  spirits  were  much  higher  than  usual. 
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*  The  old  members  of  the  party  are  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any  such 
way,'  said  he,  turning  a  corner;  and  tlieie  he  came  sudilcnly  upon  Doem. 
The  latter  hurried  up,  and,  shaking  his  hand  warmly,  inquired  into  the 
state  of  Simeon's  health.     He  was  delighted  tahear  that  it  was  good. 

*  Simeon,'  said  he, '  I  must  have  that  consulship.  I  am  told  it  is  a 
splendid  country.' 

*  Beautiful!  beautiful!  the  garden-spot  of  all  creation ! '  said  Simeon. 
*One  thing  bothers  me  some.     I  must  have  a  letter  from  Major  Mur- 

dock,  and  J.  want  to  go  to  Cincinnati  by  the  cars.  Will  you  drive  up  to 
the  Major's  and  get  it  for  me  ?  He  leaves  home  to-night  for  the  east ;  if 
I  go  myself,  I  shall  miss  the  cars.' 

Simeon  cast  one  glance  at  the  Colonel's  house  in  the  distance,  and 
another  at  the  valise  which  Doem  carried  in  his  hand.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  Doem  out  of  the  way ;  and  he  readily  assented  to  the 
proposition.  Intending  to  go  to  the  Major's  immediately,  he  desired 
Doem  to  huriy  down  to  the  d6p6t 

*  Simeon,  I  am  short  of  money  just  now,'  said  Doem.  *  Unless  I  can 
borrow  twenty  dollars,  I  shall  be  unable  to  go  to  Cincinnati  to-night.' 

Simeon  was  rich ;  Mr.  Doem  was  poor,  and  a  noted  borrower ;  and 
they  were  bosom-friends.  But  for  all  that,  he  had  never  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  loan  from  Simeon. 

Again  Simeon  looked  at  the  valise,  and  again  he  glanced  at  the  Colo- 
nel's house. 

*  You  would  n't  like  to  lend  me  twenty  dollars,  perhaps,'  said  Doem. 
Simeon  groaned  audibly,  and  looked  round  in  sore  distress. 

•Never  mind  !'  said  Doem,  briskly;  *1'11  call  upon  the  old  Colonel; 
he'll  lend  it  me ;  he  never  refuses  any  body  any  thing.' 

*  Stop ! '  said  Simeon,  who,  having  a  decided  objection  to  Doem's  see- 
ing the  Colonel  at  that  particular  juncture,  made  up  his  mind  to  a  com- 
promise. *  I  think  I 've  got  fifteen  dollars  about  me.  That's  plenty  for 
your  expenses;  you  can  five — oh !  extravagantly — on  that.' 

With  a  slight  sneer,  scarcely  perceptible,  Mr.  Doem  took  the  fifteen 
dollars,  and  l^anded  Simeon  a  note  he  had  already  prepared  for  twenty. 
That  done,  he  shook  hands  with  him,  and  started  in  a  hurry.  Simeon 
watched  him  past  the  Colonel's  house,  and  then  walked  away  in  the 
opposite  direction,  with  a  placid  smile  upon  his  countenance.  Before  he 
had  gone  far,  the  idea  struck  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  going 
to  Major  Murdock's  just  then ;  and  he  proceeded  toward  the  dep6t  at  a 
rapid  pace.  As  he  neared  it,  the  whistle  blew,  and  a  fellow  with  a 
valise  —  Doem,  no  doubt  —  sprang  into  the  cars.    Away  they  went 

The  first  thing  Simeon  did  after  the  cars  had  started,  was  to  step  into 
,  a  grojoery  and  take  something.  He  chatted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  the  grocery-keeper,  and  then  walked  up  the  street  in  an  agree* 
able  state  of  mind.  He  had  a  strong  conviction  that  there  was  now  a 
prospect  of  one  of  the  *  old  working  members '  of  the  party  being  rewarded 
by  *  this  administration.' 

*Five  o'clock  I'  said  Simeon,  as  he  paused  before  Colonel  Funchal's 
bouse.     'I  shall  just  catch  the  Colonel  in  ;  this  is  about  his  time.' 

Gaily  Simeon  stepped  up  to  the  door;  pleasantly  be  smiled  at  the 
nurse-maid  who  was  walking  in  the  front  garden  with  the  baby ;  and  a 
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confidential  wink  might  have  been  detected,  directed  to  the  nurse-maid 
or  the  baby ;  we  should  hope  to  the  latter,  for  Simeon  was  married,  and 
accounted  a  moral  man.  His  hand  was  upon  the  handle  of  the  bell, 
when  he  heard  a  boisterous  lau<yh  and  steps  in  the  hall.  As  the  door 
opened,  the  portly  form  of  the  Colonel  appeared,  and,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  there  was  a  very  red  and  very  impudent  face,  lighted  up  with 
the  highest  possible  glee.  The  Colonel  nodded  to  Simeon,  and  the  red- 
f^ced  man  walked  boldly  out  with  a  letter  in  one  hand  a&d  a  valise  in 
the  other.     It  was  the  respectable  Doem. 

*  Missed  the  cars,  Simeon.  Go  by  the  next  train,  perhaps,'  said  he, 
walking  off. 

Simeon  sat  down  upon  the  stone-steps  completely  overpowered.  The 
Colonel  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice  before  he  received  a  reply.  When 
Simeon  did  speak,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  grief  that  was  truly 
pathetic : 

*  The  old  working  members  of  the  party  is  a  being  set  jiside  for  fellows 
as  never  hardly  voted  the  ticket.' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  said  the  Colonel. 

*  That  fellow  Doem  —  what  has  he  been  here  after  ? ' 

*  For  a  letter  to  Washington  requesting  his  appointment.' 
*As  Consul  to  Cutugutulang  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all ;  as  mail-agent,  I  understood ;  he  referred  to  papers  already 
on  file,  I  thought.' 

Simeon  was  dejected ;  if  Doem  had  been  in  his  place,  he  would  have 
sworn ;  but  Simeon  never  swore,  and  now  ho  *  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept ; '  wept  over  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  as  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  Doem. 

'He's  a  villain,  Colonel;  a  base,  unprincipled  villain!  This  adminis- 
tration has  pretty  nigh  ruined  the  party,  and  if  it  appoints  him,  it'll 
finish  the  job.  AH  the  old  working  members  of  the  Democracy  neg- 
lected —  look  at  me ! ' 

The  Colonel  did  look  at  him ;  he  looked  through  him,  and  said : 

*  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  serve  you,  Simeon  ? ' 

'Nothing,  nothing!  unless,'  he  continued,  with  some  hesitation,  'yow 
will  discount  Doem's  note  for  twenty  dollars.  You  shall  have  it  for 
fifteen.' 

*  Much  obliged.  Sir ;  I  do  not  deal  in  paper.     Good-evening.' 
And  so  the  Colonel  left  Simeon,  seated  on  the  stone-step. 

It  might  have  been  three  houre  after — it  certainly  was  not  four — wheii 
Simeon  and  Mr.  Doem  met  again.  A  long  explanation  followed,  which 
each  said  was  satisfactory.  Each  solemnly  asseverated  that  be  should 
take  no  farther  steps  about  the  agency  for  a  week.  They  spent  the  last 
half  hour  in  descanting  upon  the  unheard-of  baseness  of  Johnson,  and 
in  professions  of  friendship,  and  of  a  community  of  interests  between 
themselves.  Mr.  Doem  loudly  protested  that  he  was  after  the  consulate 
at  Cutugutulang ;  and  Simeon  declared  that  he  should  not  apply  for  the 
agency  except  in  the  event  that  Doem  received  the  foreign  appointment. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  they  rose  to  go,  each  determined  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  very  night — write  a  letter  to  Washington. 

As  they  descended  the  steps  to  the  street  from  the  saloon  in  which 
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they  had  been  drinking,  they  encountered  a  friend  and  partisan  —  a  per- 
son named  Weasel,  who  was  about  to  start  a  paper.  Mr.  Weasel  was  a 
little  man,  but  he  was  generally  thought  to  be  a  great  rogue.  He  was 
a  politician  of  singular  acuteness,  in  his  own  estimation ;  and  if  politics 
is  a  trade,  he  ought  to  have  learned  it  thoroughly,  for  he  had  been  at  the 
business  many  years,  with  some  profit  to  himself,  and  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  cause  he  advocated.  He  was  famous  for  managing  small 
elections  in  a  small,  tin-pot  way ;  and  whenever  he  got  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  one,  the  party  never  failed  to  be  thoroughly  beaten.  Mr.  Weasel 
was  just  out  of  one  office  at  Washington,  and  he  had  been  an  applicant 
for  several  others,  but  had  failed.  There  was  some  excuse  for  his  perti- 
nacious applications  for  office  under  the  General  Government — he  could 
neither  dig  nor  mow ;  to  beg  or  borrow  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed,  but 
he  had  done  it  so  often  that  it  was  no  longer  profitable.  One  occupation, 
which  he  had  somewhat  depended  upon  for  a  living,  it  was  no  longer 
safe  to  follow ;  gambling  was  a  penitentiary  ofifence,  and  the  citizens  were 
determined  that  the  law  should  be  enforced  from  that  time  forth.  He 
was  now  utterly  without  credit  with  his  party  at  home ;  his  stake  at 
Washington  for  office  had  been  played  and  lost,  and  his  last  desperate 
resource  before  he  went  to  the  Devil  was  to  start  an  opposition-paper. 
Such  men  as  Simeon  and  Doem  were  his  only  hope  and  main-stay  in 
this  notable  enterprise.  He  might  get  them  both  to  subscribe  for  his 
paper ;  and  perhaps  one  of  them  would  pay  his  subscription,  after  a  good 
deal  of  dunning.  His  interest  clearly  was  to  treat  them  fairly,  but  he 
knew  they  were  both  applicants  for  the  same  office,  and  he  could  not,  to 
save  his  life,  resist  the  temptation  to  interpose  between  them,  with  a  little 
of  his  mischief  and  management  It  was  the  native  villany  of  the  man 
prompting  him  against  his  interest.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it  in  any  event,  but  he  rushed  into  roguery  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

After  saluting  Weasel,  Mr.  Doem  left  them  and  walked  slowly  away ; 
it  was  his  custom  to  take  a  stroll  every  evening  before  he  retired  to  bed. 
When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  Mr.  Weasel  said : 

*  Simeon,  I  have  always  been  a  friend  of  yours;  I  am  a  friend  of 
Doem's,  too ;  but,  between  you  and  me,  he 's  a  rascal,  and  do  n't  ought 
to  have  an  office.' 

*Mr.  Weasel,' said  Simeon,  with  great  feeling  and  energy,  'he's  the 
biggest  rogue  in  the  country,  let  the  next  be  who  he  may.' 

*He  is;  and  there's  some  pretty  big  ones  in  the  large  building  down 
there,'  said  Weasel. 

*He'd  the  biggest  liar  and  scamp  in  the  State,'  said  Simeon. 

*  So  he  is,'  said  Weasel. 

Simeon  had  just  shaken  hands  with  this  great  scamp,  and  parted  from 
him  with  many  protestations  of  regard ;  so  had  the  Ixcellent  Weasel. 

*I'm  afraid  he'il  do  me  out  of  this  agency.  The  old  members  of  the 
party  is  a  being  set  aside  for  all  sorts  of  vagabonds ;  he  '11  get  this  agency, 
you'll  see.' 

*  Not  if  you  take  my  advice.  Write  a  letter  to  Washington  and  give 
his  true  character.' 

*I'm  a  going  to  do  it;  I've  got  the  letter  made  up  in  my  head.' 
'That's  right;  put  it  in  the  postscript  that  he's  a  Miami.     I  don't 
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know  that  he  belonged  to  the  ti-ibe,  bul  he VI  have  joined  it  if  he'd  had 
a  chance.  And  write  to  Fopry ;  get  hira  to  write  a  letter  about  it,  and 
you  can  blow  Doem  sky-high.     Good-night.' 

With  this  Mr.  Weasel  hurried  away,  wishing  to  overtake  Doem.  He 
shortly  did  so,  and,  taking  his  arm,  he  said : 

*  Bill,  what  do  you  think  that  old  humbug  Simeon  is  going  to  do  I ' 
^  Do  n't  know,  and  I  don't  much  care,'  said  Doem. 
'  He 's  going  to  write  a  letter  to  Washington  about  you  ;  and  be  naeans 

to  get  one  from  Fogy,  abusing  you  as  a  Miami,'  w*turned  Weasel.  *  Now 
you  write  and  say  that  he  has  bribed  Fogy  to  blackguard  yon.  It'll 
throw  them  higher  than  a  kite.  I'm  your  friend,  you  know.  I'll  write 
to  Washington  myself,  if  you  say  so.' 

'  I'd  a  good  deal  rather  you  wouldn't,'  said  Doem,  hastily.  '  Good- 
night' 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Doem's  letter  was  first  completed,  though 
he  began  after  Simeon  had  written  half  of  his,  for  penmanship  was  a 
slow  and  painful  operation  with  Simeon.  However,  we  shall  give  Mr. 
Sugg's  letter  first  It  was  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  ran 
as  follows : 

'  HoKBLE  Sir  : 

'  I  take  the  liberty  of  ritin^  to  put  you  on  yonr  gsard  against  ooe  William  Dobm, 
who  is  a  candidate  fur  mail-agent  from  tnis  city  and  swindlea  me  to  night  out  of  fifteen 
dollars.  Ue  is  altogether  unfit  for  that  or  any  other  office  under  your  department, 
being  a  man  of  no  educashun,  tot  tally  unacquainted  with  grammer,  and  cannot  spell 
the  English  Iangwid«]fc  ctirrcct.  Als<s  he  is  not  a  C/ii^ot  vmn.  Hanngbeen  seen  on 
five  or  six  moon-light  nites  in  c»mvcrsashun  with  a  yallow  gall  who  lives  house-made 
at  an  abolitshunist's,  he  is  thought  to  be  a  Konductermi  the  uiulei'-ijround  rale-rodfy  which 
is  the  best  of  proof  that  he  is  not  tiaund  oth  the  Kf/n^promijte. 

*  Yours  respectfully,  •  Mast  citkesi. 

*P.  S.  —  I  have  just  heard  that  Doem  is  one  of  the  most  san^inary  braves  in  the 
Miami  tribe.  I  have  writ  to  im*  frend  3Ir.  Fogt  of  the  CincinnaU  TaUer,  who  will  send 
you  a  letter  on  that  subjec.  He  will  certify  to  you  that  the  Miamis  was  a  set  of  ro^  to 
a  man.  He  is  well  quahtied  to  speak  on  that  point,  having  been  one  bisself  untill  it  was 
found  out.' 

Mr.  Doem's  letter  was  to  the  President.    It  was  directed : 

'Gsx.  Franklin  Piedce, 

*  President, 

<  Washington.  | 

*  (Private  and  confidential.)' 

The  following  is  a  copy  :  | 

*  Gkx.  Pierce  : 

*  Hon  Sir:  \ 

'  In  the  course  o^uman  events,  it  hu  become  necessary  for  me  to  address  you  I 

respecting  one  Simbot  Suqq  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  mail-agency  from  this  city  and  is  \ 

not  qualified  for  the  o(|ce  not  by  no  means.     He  is  an  Aristocrat,  worth  twenty-fire  i 

thousand  dollars  made  at  the  blacksmithing,  and  is  guilty  of  several  other  things  almost  J 

as  bad.    I  am  an  applicant  for  the  same  oSico  and  can  be  proved  to  be  a  Dcroocrsit  and  ' 

poor.    Simeon's  eye-sight  is  so  gallows  bad,  that  with  the  most  powerful  magnifying  1 

f lasses  he  can't  read  the  direction  of  above  one  letter  out  of  six,  and  that  I  'llljet  on. 
le  is  notorious  for  a  fondness  for  whisky-punch  made  strong  and  as  hot  as  blazes,  with 
hardly  any  sugar;  whereas  I  am  a  Tem\»ci*anee  man,  have  belonged  to  the  Sons  four 
times  and  shall  jine  agcn  as  soon  as  I  receive  the  commission. 

'All  of  which  is  resi)eclfullv  submitted  bv  youv  obedient  servant 

'  'Wm   Vo%u 

*  P.  S.  —  Bowaro  of  the  misrepresentations  of  Foo  /  of  Cincinnati.  Simeon  has  bribed 
him  and  he  has  agreed  to  abuse  my  character  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  a  quarter 
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and  an  oyster  supper.  Foot  vraa  a  sort  of  Medicine  Man  to  the  Miamis,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  humougs  in  this  or  any  other  country.  His  character  for  truth  and  vera- 
city IS  shocking  bad,  and  I  would  not  beliere  him  on  his  oath  if  I  was  3'ou.' 

These  epistles  were  duly  dispatclied  on  the  following  evecing. 


C  H  A  1'  T  E  R      THIRD. 

After  the  letters  were  sent,  Simeon  and  Mr.  Doem  inet  daily  upon 
the  most  friendly  terms,  each  confident  that  he  had  settled  the  business  of 
his  adversary.  For  some  days  they  passed  a  pleasant  time,  occupying  them- 
selves in  abusing  Johnson  and  others.  Ilowever,  as  day  after  day  passed, 
and  they  heard  nothing  from  Washington,  there  came  now  and  then  a 
muttered  curse  from  Doem,  like  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  the 
presage  of  a  storm ;  and  the  amiable  Simeon  shook  his  head  gently,  and 
shed  a  tear  or  two  over  hope  deferred.  Still  the  time  went  on,  and  Mr. 
Doem  began  to  blaspheme  openly,  never  naming  the  Cabinet  but  with 
curses  loud  and  deep ;  while  Simeon,  like  *  Dismal  Jemmy,'  shed  floods  of 
tears,  and  bewailed  with  sore  lamentation  the  neglect  by  '  this  adminis- 
tration' of  the  *old  working  members  of  the  party.' 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Doem  sat  in  his  room  at  the  hotel 
alone.  His  apartment  was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  it  was  small ; 
but  it  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  pleasant  little  euchre  party ; 
and  Mr.  Doem  often  entertained  his  friends  in  that  way.  The  furniture 
wan  not  of  a  sumptuous  description  —  Doem  despised  luxury  and  hated 
ostentation.  A  small  table,  with  a  rickety  wash-stand,  and  four  chairs, 
comprised  all  the  furniture.  Mr.  Doem  sat  upon  the  bed  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  His 
red  face  was  suspiciously  inflamed  upon  this  occasion,  and  though  all  the 
saloons  were  closed  by  strict  ordinance,  it  was  evident  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. Two  bottles  and  a  dirty  tumbler  stood  upon  the  mantel-piece,  and, 
truth  to  say,  Doem  had  provided  for  the  emergency  of  the  bar-rooms 
beinp^  shut  by  providing  two  bottles  of  whiskey  on  the  Saturday  night. 
Mr.  Doem  was  reading  the  letter,  and  not  for  the  first  time ;  it  was  from 
a  confidential  friend  at  Washington.  As  he  perused  it  aloud,  he  made 
comments..   It  was  as  follows : 

'  It  is  probable  that  a  gentleman  from  Sacking  County  will  receive  the  appointment. 
It  is  understood  that  Br.  Doublb  used  his  influence  for  him  and  against  you.' 

*  Very  well.  Dr.  Double,'  said  Doem,  shaking  his  head,  *  you  promised 
your  influence  to  me.  *  Sweep  out  the  Galphins'  is  a  veiy  pretty  motto, 
especially  for  them  that  want  to  make  room  for  their  own  operations  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  My  motto  shall  be,  *Keep^out  the  Galphins/ 
when  you  arg  after  another  office.' 

Mr.  Doem  resumed  the  reading  of  the  letter : 

'  It  is  said  that  Weasel  has  done  you  irreparable  damage  by  writing  <o  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  President  in  your  favor.  He  said  that  you  were  his  i>articular  friend, 
and  an  honest  man,  which  is  enough  to  defeat  any  body.' 

'Now  here's  a  precious  villain  !'  said  Doem, flinging  the  pillow  at  the 
table.  *  I  charged  that  fellow  to  oppose  ray  appointment  with  all  his 
might ;  and  if  he  had  done  it,  I  should  have  succeeded.     But  he  goes 
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and  writes  that  I^m  his  particular  friend,  and  an  honest  man,  he  does! 
when  every  boJy  knows  that  him  and  I  are  two  of  the  biggest  ro  —  en- 
emies—  enemies  in  Ohio.' 

"After  this,  Mr.  Doem  rose  in  much  disgust,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
bottle.  With  that  in  one  hand  and  the  tumbler  in  the  other,  he  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  bed,  and  looked  round  as  if  addressim;  an  audience : 

*  Gratitude,'  said  he,  Ms  one  of  the  beautifullest,  adinirable>t,  and  de- 
lightfuilest  5;entiineQts  of  the  human  breast.  It  is  due  from  me  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends^  among  whom  are  very  prominent  Dr.  Double  and 
Weasel.  I  am  sorry  to  remain  under  obligations,  and  all  of  that  kind  I 
shall  scrupulously  endeavor  to  repay  in  '  ihroat-cuUing  time,^ ' 

Mr.  Doem  took  a  large  drink  after  having  thus  expressed  himself,  and 
again  returned  the  bottle  to  the  mantel-piece.  He  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  the  door  was  opened  and  Simeon  entered.  lie  also  had  received  a 
letter  from  Washington, 

Simeon  commenced  conversation  by  stating  that  the  President  was  not 
*  the  right  kind  of  man.' 

Mr.  Doem  replied  by  devoting  the  President  to  the  infernal  gods,  and 
requesting  his  friend  to  drink.     The  latter  complied,  and  Doem  said: 

'Simeon,  the  Cabinet  was  informed  that  I  was  a  Miami,  and  a  man  of 
no  education.' 

*  Weasel  done  it,  you  may  bet  your  life,'  said  Simeon. 

*  Not  he ;  he  did  something  a  d d  sight  worse :  said  I  was  his  par- 
ticular friend,'  returned  Doem,  savagely. 

*They  wrote  on  to  Washington  that  I  was  fond  of  whiskey -punch,'  said 
Simeon,  tearfully ;  *  and  that  I  had  bad  eye-sight,  when  every  body  knows 
I  can  read  the  smallest  print,  and  never  wore  glasses.' 

*0h,  there's  the  d dest  rascality  going  on  !     Weasel,  no  doubt, 

wrote  that;  I've  heard  him  say  it  scores  of  times,'  said  Doem. 

*Also,  that  I  was  worth  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,'  said  Simeon, 
ruefully. 

'  Which  is  an  infamous  libel.  I  'd  make  'em  prove  their  words,  Simeon. 
I  wish  I  coidd  catch  some  body  putting  that  in  black  and  white  about 
me!' 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  Mr.  Doem  and  Simeon  went  to  drink- 
ing pretty  steadily.  Doem  took  large  drinks,  but  Simeon  made  up  for 
that  by  drinking  while  Doem  was  launching  his  denunciations  at  the 
Cabinet  for  its  delay.  One  bottle  had  been  finished,  and  the  other  hav- 
ing been  commenced,  Mr.  Doem  was  getting  *  pretty  considerable  drunk,' 
as  Simeon  afterward  remarked,  when  another  person  entered.  It  was 
Mr.  Weasel.  Without  any  ceremony,  Mr.  Weasel  seized  upon  the  bottle 
and  tumbler,  and  took  a  drink.  He  was  very  merry  and  pleasant;  Mr. 
Doem,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  savage  and  illtempeied.  With  a 
look  of  ferocious  contempt  Doem  eyed  him,  and  said : 

*  You  're  here,  are  you  ? ' 

'Certainly  I'm  here,'  replied  Weasel:  'jest  done  work;  I've  been 
writing  an  article  for  our  new  paper.  It  is  upon  the  importance  of  a 
good  moral  education  for  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  in  defence  of 
the  new-school  law.  Oh !  it 's  a  beautiful  law  !  splendid !  delightful ! 
perfect!     Them  d — n  rascals  over  the  way  says  it  wants  amending,  but 
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ihej  are  always  against  any  thing  moral.  The  love  of  ignorance  and 
immorality  as  is  to  be  found  in  that  establishment  is  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature.' 

^  Human  nature  about  here  is  a  disgrace  any  how,'  said  Doem.  *I 
wish  I  was  a  Turk,  or  a  Mormon :  d d  if  I  don't  wish  I  was  a  Mor- 
mon I* 

*  I  should  n't  care  if  you  was,'  said  Weasel.  *And  if  them  fellows  over 
the  way  would  jine  the  church  and  go  oflf  along  with  you  to  the  Salt 
Lake,  I  should  be  glad.  Why  a' n't  them  scamps  in  favor  of  education 
and  morality?  We  goes  in  for  education  and  morality  in  our  new  con- 
cern.   Let's  have  a  little  game  at  euchre.     What  d'ye  say,  boys? ' 

*  The  last  time  we  played  euchre  here  on  a  Sunday,  I  caught  you  with 
two  Jacks  between  your  knees,'  said  Doem,  with  disgust. 

*A11  an  accident     Do  you  think  I  'd  cheat  two  old  friends  ? ' 

*  I  know  you  would  if  you  could,'  returned  Doem. 

Mr.  Weasel  appealed  by  a  look  to  Simeon.  The  latter  said  nothing, 
but  shook  his  head  despondingly,  as  if  he  had,  like  Doem,  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  human  nature. 

'  Sit  round  ;  I'll  get  the  cards,'  said  Weasel. 

Mr.  Doem  kept  all  his  eflfects  in  a  hat-box,  and  in  this  he  had  placed 
the  letter  from  Washington.  Weasel  went  to  the  box  for  the  cards,  and 
seeinej  the  letter  with  the  post- mark  *  Washington,'  he  cried:  'What's 
this  ? '  and  opened  it. 

*  I  say  ! '  roared  Doem,  *  drop  that  letter !  What  the  d  —  1  do  you 
mean  by  coming  into  a  gentleman's  apartment,  drinking  his  liquor  with- 
out being  asked,  and  reading  his  letters?' 

*All  right !  I  was  after  the  cards,'  said  Weasel. 

The  cards  were  produced  by  Doem,  and  the  three  sat  down  to  *  cut- 
throat.' The  stake  was  a  quarter  each  game ;  and  it  may  have  been  thai 
Mr.  Weasel  was  out  of  luck;  or  it  is  possible  that  Doem  and  Simeon 
bad  an  understanding,  for  though  both  of  them  were  nearly  drunk. 
Weasel  lost  every  game.  Mr.  Weasel's  change  to  the  amount  of  seventy- 
five  cents  was  soon  lost,  and  then  he  proposed  to  collect  of  each  of  his 
friends  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  to  the  new  paper.  Ii  is  need- 
less to  J*ay  that  Doem  received  this  proposition  with  undif«guised  contempt. 
From  Simeon  it  met  with  a  decided  refusal.  Doem  and  Simeon  were 
about  to  play  at  single-handed  euchre,  when  the  former  was  called  out 
of  the  room.  He  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  drank  about  half  a 
tumbler  of  liquor. 

'Simeon,'  said  he,  *your  goose  is  cooked!  The  mail-agent  is  ap- 
pointed ;  a  fellow  from  Sucking  county ;  I  saw  him  down  below  in  the 
office.' 

*Ah ! '  said  Weasel,  *  I  must  see  him.  He 's  the  best  man  for  the  office 
in  Ohio.     We  procured  his  appointment,  we  did.' 

*You  did,  hey?'  said  Doem.  *I  suppose  you  abused  him.  Now 
travel  out  of  this  apartment!     Vamose  the  ranch !     Cut  I ' 

Mr.  Weasel  made  his  exit,  as  Doem  advanced  upon  him  fiercely,  and 
in  his  hurry  forgot  his  hat  and  cane.  Doem  kicked  the  hat  down-stairs 
after  him.  The  cane  was  a  handsome  one,  presented  to  him  by  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  services  rendered — no  doubt  in  the  cause  of  morality. 
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Without  any  respect  for  the  donor  or  the  owner,  Doeni  pitched  it  out  of 
the  window.  After  this  little  exertion,  Doem  sat  down  again  opposite 
Simeon.   Tuning  a  glance  of  drunken  solemnity  upon  the  latter,  he  cried : 

*  Simeon,  Simeon,  lovest  thou  me  ? ' 

*  Do  n't  1 1 '  cried  Simeon.  *  This  here  note  for  fifteen  dollars,  money 
lent' 

*  This  is  no  time  to  talk  about  small  pecuniary  obligations,'  returned 
Doem.  *  My  character  has  been  attacked ;  I  have  been  said  to  be  a  con- 
ductor on  the  under-ground  line.  The  treachery  of  friends  and  the 
ingratitude  of  republics  have  done  me  and  jou  out  of  oflBces.  I  have 
lost  a  foreign  appointment  in  endeavoring  to  have  you  made  mail-agent; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cutugutulang  must  get  along  as  well  as  they  can 
without  me  for  Consul.  Simeon, I've  been  a  true  friend  of  yours;  give 
me  that  ^v%  dollars  that  you  owe  me  on  the  note.' 

Simeon,  who  was  now  terribly  depressed,  declined  to  do  this,  bat 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  bottle.  It  encountered  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Doem,  extended  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  between  them  the  bottle 
was  thrown  down  and  broken. 

*  Here's  a  precious  go !'  said  Doem.  *I  shall  always  regret  this  sad 
event.  [It  is  uncertain  whether  he  referred  to  the  loss  of  the  appoint- 
ment, or  the  spilling  of  the  whiskey.]  This  is  like  life :  we  thirst  after 
happiness,  and  we  think  we  are  going  to  get  it;  but  when  the  cup  of 
felicity  is  at  our  longing  lips,  it  is  dashed  away  and  upsoU' 

As  Mr.  Doem  delivered  himself  of  this  piece  of  philosophy,  his  head 
fell  upon  b*s  breast,  and  his  friend  Simeon  fell  upon  the  floor. 


THE     JOY      OP      THE     HABV. 


In  the  day>8pring  of  life,  when  existenM  was  gladneaa, 

On  the  wide  heathy  mountains,  apart  firom  the  throng, 
I  felt  in  this  bosom  the  minstrel's  sweet  madness. 

The  pains  and  the  transports  of  music  and  song  ; 
And  when  mom  with  its  dews  and  its  fragrance  was  fading. 

Though  the  cold  and  the  worldly  would  cavil  and  carp, 
I  tamed  with  new  love  flrom  their  harshest  upbraiding, 

To  the  sound  that  first  charmed  me  —  the  voice  of  the  harp. 

It. 

The  names  and  the  deeds  which  are  fairest  in  story, 

The  great  and  eternal,  the  just  and  divine, 
The  prophet's  trae  words  and  the  martyr^s  pure  glory — 

Such  thoughts  in  those  hours  of  enchantment  were  mine ; 
And  when  manhood  was  come  with  its  weary  revealings, 

No  crowds  could  estrange  me,  no  felsehood  could  warp ; 
I  clave  but  the  more  to  my  boyhood's  &esh  feelings, 

My  boyhood's  chief  treasure— the  wealth  of  the  harp. 

III. 

Nor,  when  age  with  its  weakness  and  woe  shall  oppress  me, 

Wlien  the  mist  and  the  shadow  shall  close  round  me  fest, 
Though  the  present  may  vex  and  the  future  distress  me, 

Will  I  cherish  less  warmly  this  light  of  the  past ; 
And  when  Death  the  strong  links  which  now  bind  me  shall  sever 

With  a  weapon  thrice  welcouM,  though  searching  and  sharp, 
Let  me  share,  with  the  wise  and  the  faithAil,  for  ever. 

The  rapture  of  angels  — tbs  jot  of  tub  hasp. 
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IFK8        SETTING        SUN. 

I  KNOW  there  is  a  bitter  cup 

Its  draught  for  me  pio]mriDg; 
It  Cometh  soon,  I  dnnk  it  up, 

My  thoughts  no  otheis  sharing. 
My  fife  has  had  a  clouded  morn, 

With  Mm-bursts  o'er  it  flying, 
Like  hectic  fluslies  that  adorn 

A  cheek  that  is  but  dying. 

I  feel  a  hand  upon  my  brow : 

Can  the  cold  Hakd  be  colder f 
At  heart  a  gnawing,  even  now : 

Can  the  bold  worm  be  bolder? 
There  is  a  weight  upon  mj  breast  — 

I  know  earth  must  be  lighter ; 
Do  some  bright  dreams  come  o'er  my  rest! 

The  flowers  o'er  graves  are  brighter. 

I  wander  oft  among  the  dead, 

"Where  green  leaves  wave  above  them, 
And  niglit  and  morn  bright  dew-drops  shed, 

Like  tears  of  those  that  love  them. 
Thev  sleep :  their  rest  is  calm  and  deep ; 

Tliey  know  no  feverish  waking : 
The  lovely,  holy  dead  may  sleep, 

While  life's  strong  heart  is  breaking. 

Those  sun-bursts,  falling  quick  and  full. 

When  clouds  around  were  broken, 
Were  flashes  of  the  Beautiful  — 

Of  what  should  be  a  token. 
And  joy  came  o'er  me  like  a  sea: 

I  know,  when  life  is  riven. 
Such  joy,  but  deepened  in  degree, 

Will  be  the  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  sun  whence  flowed  these  gleams  of  day 

Was  hidden  from  my  vision. 
Till  slowly  rolled  the  clouds  away, 

And  burst  the  light  elysian. 
My  soul  was  lost  in  light  and  love, 

As  it  had  passed  the  portals 
Of  that  calm  home  we  place  above, 

Where  dwell  the  bright  immortals. 

But  oh  I  the  sun  is  setting  now— 

That  sun  so  bright  and  holy  I 
It  hangs  just  o'er  a  mountains  brow, 

I  see  it  sinking  slowly. 
That  bitter  cup,  it  cometh  soon. 

Whose  taste  shall  vanish  never ; 
Life's  snu  has  had  no  glorious  noon ; 

I  know  it  sets  for  ever. 
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MOULTS   FROM  THE   WING    OF  A  WHITE   BLACK-BIRD. 


fbi:r:t  TRixsy&iFr*    rnoM   T7fE    tnrscii    or    /".trR-p    i»k    Mrsmi. 


NKC       PLURIBrS       IMP.VK. 

I  rSATUKR        OXX. 

It  may  be  a  fine  position — but  it  is  decidedly  a  very  painful  one  —  that 
of  an  abnormal  bird.  That's  my  position.  I'm  not  a  myth, a  fabulous 
creation,  for  you'll  find  me  figuring  in  Bufibn;  but,  dear  me  I  I'm  very 
uncommon  and  difficult  to  catch.  Would  to  Hbavkn  that  I  were  utterly 
impossible ! 

I  am  a  white  black-bird.  My  parents  were  exceedingly  resppctable 
black  black-birds ;  and  they  resided  for  many  years  at  the  retir^^d  end 
of  an  old  garden,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

Their  domestic  arrangements  were  most  exemplary.  Whilst  my 
mother,  embowered  in  the  tangled  thicket,  laid  regularly  three  times  a 
year,  hatching,  even  in  her  sleep,  with  a  devotion  almost  amounting  to 
supei-stition,  my  father,  who,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  was  still  very 
sleek  and  active,  foraged  in  the  vicinity  all  the  morning,  procuring  the 
most  delicate  insects,  which  he  presented  daintily  to  her  by  the  tail ;  and 
then,  when  the  shades  of  evening  came  on,  and  the  weather  was  favor- 
able, he  used  to  treat  her  to  a  song  that  enlivened  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. 

Not  a  breath  arose  to  trouble  their  placid  lives;  not  a  cloud  to  darken 
their  sun-shine,  until  I  came  into  the  world  —  an  event  which  had  hardly 
taken  place,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  my  father  began  to  show 
signs  of  bad  temper;  for  although  my  down,  at  this  stage  of  my  exist- 
ence, was  only  of  a  dubious  gray  color,  yet  he  could  not  help  seeing  that 
I  differed  materially,  in  general  appearance,  from  all  the  rest  of  his  nu- 
merous progeny. 

*  Look  at  that  dirty  little  bird,'  he  used  to  say,  eyeing  me  with  a  look 
of  contempt ;  *  it  seems  to  me  that  the  little  beast  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
wallow  in  rubbish  and  filth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  as  uaslj 
and  ugly  as  possible.' 

*Ah !  my  love,'  rejoined  my  mother,  as  she  sat  with  her  ])lumage 
plumped  out  over  the  sides  of  her  nest,  which  was  built  upon  an  old 
sauce-pan,  *  don't  you  know  that  at  his  age  it's  quite  natural  ?  \V«  re  uH 
you  just  as  bad  yourself  when  you  were  a  birdling?  Wait  till  Merlin 
grows  up  a  little,  and  see  how  pretty  he  will  be.  I  think  he  is  one  of 
the  best  birds  I  ever  laid.' 

But  although  my  poor  mother  thus  defended  me,  she  could  not  con- 
ceal from  herself  the  melancholy  fact;  for  day  after  day, as  she  n«'ted  the 
growth  of  my  plumage,  she  saw  that  I  was  a  monster.  It  is  the  way 
with  all  mothers.  They  take  upon  themselves  the  blame  of  any  dtforniity 
in  their  oflf-pring,  lavishing  doubly  their  love  to  make  up  for  the  negli- 
gence of  nature. 
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When  the  time  of  my  first  moult  arrived,  my  father  became  very 
gloomy,  and  watched  the  process  with  considerable  attention.  As  long 
as  my  feathers  were  falling  out,  he  was  placid  in  his  demeanor,  and  even 
kind  to  me,  for  I  remember  be  gave  me  some  very  nice  ehicken-paste 
one  day,  as  I  sat  almost  naked,  shivering  in  a  comer;  but  the  moment 
my  perished  pinions  began  to  bud  out  anew,  he  flew  into  such  a  paroxysm 
of  fury  as  each  white  feather  appeared,  that  I  sometimes  feared  he  intended 
to  pluck  me  periodioaiiy  for  liie  rest  of  my  life. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  not  access  to  a  looking-glass,  so  that  I  was  totally 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  displeasure ;  and  I  continually  wondered  why  * 
this  best  of  fathers  treated  unoffending  me  with  such  invariable  cruelty. 

One  morning,  when  the  glad  sun-shine  and  the  comfort  of  my  increas 
ing  plumage  had  warmed  me  into  joy  in  spite  of  myself,  I  set  to  dancing 
about  one  of  the  green  alleys,  and — wretch  that  I  was — actually  began 
to  sing. 

At  the  first  note  I  ottered,  my  father  jumped  up  into  the  air  as  if  he 
was  shot. 

'  What's  that  I  hear  there? '  cried  he,  breathless  with  rage  and  aston- 
ishment; Ms  that  the  way  a  black-bird  sings?  —  is  that  the  way  I 
sing? — is  that  singing?'  —  and,  rushing  at  my  mother  with  a  terrible 
expression  of  fury : 

'  Baggage  I '  thundered  he, '  who  has  been  laying  in  your  nest  ? ' 

At  these  words  my  poor  mother  rose  indignant  from  her  seat  upon  the 
sauce-pan,  nearly  spraining  one  of  her  ankles  in  the  effort.  She  tried  to 
speak,  but  sobs  strangled  her  utterance,  and  she  fell  swooning  to  the 
ground. 

I  thought  she  was  dying,  and,  trembling  with  fear,  I  threw  myself  at 
my  father's  feet : 

*  Oh,  papa  1 '  said  I,  *  if  I  sing  out  of  tune,  and  am  of  the  wrong  color, 
pray  don't  visit  my  misfortunes  on  mama !  Is  it  ^r  fault  if  nature  has 
denied  me  a  voice  like  yours  ?  Is  8?ie  to  blame  if  I  possess  not  your 
beautiful  orange-tawny  bill  and  vestment  of  sable  velvet?  If  Provi- 
DENCB  has  seen  fit  to  make  a  monster  of  me,  let  the  misery  fall  on  me, 
and  on  me  only  I ' 

*  That's  none  of  your  business! '  cried  he.  *I  want  to  know  what 
you  mean  by  singing  after  that  fashion,  and  who  taught  you  to  squall  in 
a  way  contrary  to  all  the  usages  and  rules  of  music  ? ' 

*Alas !  Sir,'  answered  I,  meekly, '  I  sang  as  well  as  I  could :  the  fine 
weather  made  me  feel  unusually  cheerful  to-day ;  perhaps,  also,  I  have 
partaken  rather  too  freely  of  flies.' 

'None  of  that  song  in  my  family ! '  roared  my  father,  with  fierce  em- 
phasis. '  From  father  to  son  we  have  sung  to  the  same  tune  for  genera- 
tions ;  and  when  /  roll  forth  my  voice  o'  mornings,  the  respectable  old 
gentleman  who  lives  on  the  first  floor  yonder,  and  the  pretty  grisette 
who  occupies  the  garret  over  him,  open  their  windows  to  listen.  Is  n't 
it  enough  that  I  have  to  put  up  with  your  infernal  white  feathers,  that 
make  you  look  as  if  you  slept  in  a  flour-barrel  ?  If  I  was  n't  the  most 
indulgent  of  black-birds,  I'd  long  since  have  plucked  you  as  bare  as  a 
barn-door  pullet  ready  for  the  spit  I  * 

*  Then,  Sir,'  cried  I,  shocked  at  the  injustice  of  my  parent,  *  if  that  is 
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all,  the  matter  is  easily  settled.  I  will  relieve  you  from  my  presence. 
No  longer  shall  your  eyes  be  blighted  with  the  sight  of  thb  melancholy 
white  tail,  which  you  do  nothing  but  pull  from  morning  to  night.  I  go, 
Sir.  Plenty  of  other  children  you  will  have  to  console  you  in  your 
declining  age,  considering  that  mj  mother  lays  three  times  a  year ;  but, 
as  for  this  child,  he  will  seek  in  other  climes  a  solace  for  his  many  woes : 
and  perhaps,'  added  I,  sobbing, '  perhaps  he  may  find,  in  some  distant 
kitchen-garden  or  foreign  gutter,  a  sufficiency  of  caterpillars  or  of  spiden 
to  sustain  his  miserable  existence ! ' 

*  You  can  do  as  you  please,'  said  my  father,  not  in  the  least  sofkened 
by  my  humility ;  *get  out  of  my  sight !  you  Ve  no  son  of  mine !  you're 
not  a  black-bird  1 ' 

'  Then  pray  what  am  I,  Sir  ?  if  I  may  be  so  hold  as  to  ask.' 

*  I  know  nothing  about  that;  but  you're  not  a  black-bird.' 

And  with  these  terrible  words  my  father  left  me.  My  mother  arose, 
and  returned,  with  faltering  steps,  to  her  nest  upon  the  sauce-pan,  where 
she  brooded  in  silence  over  her  eggs  and  her  injuries. 

As  for  me,  forlorn  and  desponding,  I  fluttered  up  into  the  air  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  and  took  ^my  flight  for  the  gutter  of  a  neighboring  man- 
sion. 


FEATHZR        TWO. 


My  father  was  so  cruel  as  to  let  me  remain  for  several  days  in  my 
morUfying  position  on  that  dreary  house-top.  But,  in  spite  of  his  vio- 
lence, he  had  a  good  heart ;  and  I  could  see,  from  the  look  with  which 
he  ever  and  anon  regarded  me,  that  he  secretly  desired  to  pardon  and 
recall  me  to  the  bosom  of  the  family.  My  mother  constantly  looked  up 
at  me  with  her  tearful  eye,  and  she  sometimes  even  ventured  to  address 
me  with  a  little  plaintive  cry.  But  my  fearful  white  plumage  evidently 
inspired  them  both  with  an  involuntary  repugnance  and  terror,  for  which 
I  too  well  saw  there  was  no  remedy- 

*I'm  not  a  black-bird,'  repeated  I  to  myself. 

And,  one  morning,  as  I  plumed  my  drooping  feathers  and  looked  in 
the  water  of  the  gutter,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  how  different  indeed  I 
was  from  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  and  again  I  exclaimed : 

'  I  'm  not  a  black-bird.  Good  Provioesi ce  !  deign  to  inform  me  what 
lam!' 

One  particular  night,  when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  worn  oat 
with  hunger  and  grief,  I  was  trying  to  compose  myself  for  sleep,  when 
there  alighted  near  me  a  bird,  wetter,  paler,  and  thinner  than  I  could 
have  supposed  it  possible  for  a  bird  to  be.  As  well  as  I  could  make  him 
out  through  the  deluge  of  rain  that  enveloped  us,  he  was  somewhat  of 
my  own  color ;  but  although  he  was  bigger  than  me,  he  had  hardly  fea- 
thers enough  on  his  body  to  clothe  a  sparrow.  At  the  first  glance,  he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  poor,  miserable  bird ;  but  with  all  that,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  tempest  that  beat  upon  his  bald  head,  he  had  about 
him  an  air  of  nobility  that  prepossessed  me  in  his  favor,  and  so  I  made  him 
a  very  low  bow  —  a  mark  of  politeness  which  he  acknowledged  by  giving 
me  a  poke  with  his  beak  that  nearly  sent  me  spinning  off  the  gutter. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  cried  he,  addressing  me  in  a  voice  as  thick  as  his 
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feathers  were  thin,  as  I  retired  scratching  my  ear  with  a  disconcerted 
look.    *  Who  are  you  1 ' 

*Alas !  my  Lord,'  answered  I,  fearful  of  another  poke, '  [  do  n't  know 
who  I  am  or  what  I  am.  I  used  to  think  I  was  a  black-bird,  but  I  have 
good  reason  now  to  know  that  I'm  not.' 

The  originality  of  my  reply,  together  with  the  tone  of  sincerity  in 
which  I  delivered  it,  seemed  to  interest  him.  He  approached,  and  re- 
quested me  to  relate  my  history,  which  I  did  with  a  sadness  and  hurpility 
becoming  to  my  position,  and  to  the  sombre  mood  of  the  elements. 

'  If  you  were  a  carrier-pigeon,  like  me,'  said  he,  when  he  had  heard 
me, '  such  trifles  as  you  are  worrying  yourself  about  would  not  give  you 
a  moment's  uneasiness.  We  are  travellers ;  'tis  our  vocation.  Clearing 
the  air,  annihilating  space,  scudding  above  the  peaked  mountains,  breath- 
ing the  blue  ether  of  heaven^  instead  of  the  yellow  fog  of  earth,  and 
arriving  at  our  destination  as  swiftly  and  surely  as  the  unerring  arrow  at 
the  target ;  that 's  what  we  call  life.  I  travel  farther  in  a  day  than  a  man 
can  in  a  week. 

*  Upon  my  word,  Sir,'  said  I,  encouraged  by  his  familiarity,  *  you  must 
be  a  regular  gipsy  of  a  bird.' 

*  I  don't  mind  acknowledging  that,'  rejoined  he;  *I  belong  to  no 
country  in  particular.  There  are  only  three  things  that  I  care  about : 
my  wings,  my  wife,  and  my  family.  Wherever  my  wife  is,  that's  my 
home.' 

*  But  what  is  the  meaning,  pray,  of  that  packet  suspended  about  your 
neck?' 

*  That  packet,'  said  he,  drawing  himself  up,  ^  contains  dispatches  of 
great  importance,  which  I  am  carrying  to  Brussels.  They  are  addressed 
to  a  celebrated  banker  there,  and  bring  news  that  will  considerably  afifect 
the  funds.' 

*  Goodness  gracious  1 '  cried  I, '  what  a  fine  life  yours  must  be ;  and 
Brussels,  too,  what  a  nice  place  it  must  be  to  visit !  Gould  n't  you  take  me 
with  you,  Sir?     If  I'm  not  a  black-bird,  perhaps  I'm  a  carrier-pigeon/ 

*  If  you  were  one  of  «»,'  observed  he,  'you'd  have  returned  the  poke 
I  gave  you  with  my  bill  just  now.' 

'  Well,  Sir,'  said  I, '  I  can  give  you  that  at  a  moment's  notice ;  well 
not  quarrel  about  such  a  trifle  as  that.  But  look !  morning  dawns  apace,, 
and  the  tempest  is  subsiding.  Pray  let  me  follow  you.  I  am  a  lost 
bird,  with  no  prospect  in  this  world,  and  if  you  refuse  my  request,  there's 
nothing  left  for  me  bnt  to  seek  a  watery  grave  in  this  gutter.' 

*  Forward,  then !  follow  if  you  can  1 ' 

I  cast  one  last  look  at  the  garden  where  my  mother  was  calmly  sleep- 
ing ;  one  solitary  tear  coursed  silently  down  to  the  tip  of  my  beak,  but 
the  wind  and  the  rain  annihilated  it ;  and  I  opened  ray  wings  and  flew 
away. 

VSA.THXJI       TBBXB. 

My  wings  were  by  no  means  as  yet  fully  developed,  and  as  my  guide 
»ped  along  like  the  wind,  I  followed  in  his  wake  with  no  breath  to  spare. 
For  some  time,  however,  I  kept  the  pace  pretty  well ;  but,  at  last,  I  was 
seized  with  such  a  dimness  that  I  felt  as  if  I  must  give  in. 
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*  Have  we  much  farther  to  go  ?  *  asked  I,  in  feeble  accents. 

*  No/  said  he ;  *  we  are  just  at  Bourget,  and  have  n^t  much  more  than 
sixty  leagues  to  get  over  now.' 

I  tried  to  pluck  up  a  little  courage,  not  wishing  him  to  think  me 
chicken-hearted ;  and  so  I  still  kept  up  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
when  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  go  any  farther. 

*  Can't  we  stop  for  a  few  minutes,  Sir  ? '  stammered  I ;  *  I  am  dread- 
fully thirsty;  and  if  we  were  only  to  perch  upon  a  tree'  — '■ — 

*  Go  to  the  Devil,  you  infernal  black-bird ! '  cried  the  carrier,  in  a  fear- 
ful passion ;  and  he  sped  on  his  way  without  even  condescending  to  look 
back  at  me ;  whilst  I,  stunned  and  blind  from  exhaustion,  went  whirling 
down  through  the  air,  and  fell  into  a  field  of  wheat 

How  long  I  may  have  lain  senseless  there  I  know  not ;  but,  when  con- 
sciousness returned,  the  first  thing  that  flashed  upon  me  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  carrier-pigeon, '  You  infernal  black-bird  I '  and  I  thought  to 
myself  how  my  beloved  parents  must  have  made  a  mistake ;  how  I  would 
immediately  return  to  the  paternal  perch ;  how  they  would  receive  me 
with  open  wings  as  their  true  and  legitimate  ofispring;  and  what  a  snug 
corner  would  be  allotted  to  me  amongst  the  comfortable  foliage  hard  by 
my  tender  mother's  nest 

I  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  fatigue  from  my  exertions,  and  the  pain 
caused  by  rcy  fall,  paralyzed  my  limbs,  and  I  had  hardly  regained  my 
feet  when  weakness  a^ain  seized  me,  and  I  fell  on  my  side.  The  chill  hand 
of  death  seemed  to  be  already  grasping  me,  when  I  beheld,  approaching 
on  tip-toe,  through  the  blue  corn-flowers  and  scarlet  poppies,  two  persons 
of  very  prepossessing  appearance. 

One  of  them  was  a  spruce  little  lady  magpie,  elegantly  marked,  and 
the  other  a  roseate  turtle-dove. 

The  turtle  stopped  when  within  a  few  hops  of  where  I  lay,  regarding 
me  with  a  look  of  modesty  mingled  with  compassion ;  but  the  magpie 
sidled  up  to  me,  with  a  grace  that  was  extremely  bewitching. 

*Alas  1  poor  youth,  what  evil  has  befallen  thee?'  asked  she,  in  a  clear, 
ringing,  silver  voice. 

'Ah !  my  lady,'  answered  I,  for  I  thought  she  must  have  been  a  mar- 
chioness at  least,  *  I  am  an  unfortunate  traveller,  whose  courier  has  de- 
serted him  upon  the  road,  and  am  at  the  point  of  perishing  with  hunger 
and  thirst' 

*  Dear  me  1  you  do  n't  say  so ! '  chattered  she,  and  immediately  she 
went  fluttering  amongst  the  briers  and  bushes  that  were  near  at  hand, 
coming  and  going  from  this  side  and  that,  and  bringing  me  a  great  vari- 
ety of  berries  and  fruits,  of  which  she  made  a  little  heap  beside  me, 
never  ceasing,  all  the  while,  to  chatter  and  ask  questions. 

*  Well,  but  who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come  from  ?  Bless  me  ! 
what  a  singular  adventurous  youth,  travelling  alone,  and  all  so  young, 
too;  for  I  see  you're  only  just  over  your  first  moult  Where  are  you 
going  ?  Who  are  your  parents,  and  where  do  they  live  ?  and,  dear  me ! 
how  could  they  think  of  leaving  you  so  much  to  yourself?  Does  your 
mother  know  vou 're  out  ?  Gracious  goodness !  goodness  gracious !  it's 
enough  to  make  the  feathers  of  one's  head  stand  on  end ! ' 

Whilst  she  ran  on  thus,  I  raised  myself  on  one  side,  and  ate  with  a 
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very  good  appetite.  The  turtle-dove  stood  motionless,  still  regarding  me 
with  her  meek  look  of  pity,  when,  observing  that  I  turned  toward  her 
with  a  languid  air,  she  seemed  at  once  to  understand  that  I  wished  for 
something  to  drink;  so  she  gathered  from  a  sprig  of  chick-weed  a 
crystal  bead  which  rested  there  after  the  night's  rain,  and  brought  it  to 
roe  delicately  with  her  beak,  in  all  its  freshness.  Surely,  if  I  had  not 
been  very  ill  indeed,  a  turtle  of  such  reserved  manners  could  never  have 
paid  me  so  much  personal  attention ! 

Hitherto,  I  had  not  known  what  love  was,  but  now  I  felt  my  heart 
beating  quickly.  A  mysterious  charm  was  stealing  over  me ;  a  double 
spell, arising  from  two  sources;  for,  with  my  lively  little  purveyor  on  this 
side,  and  my  sweet  little  cup-bearer  on  that,  I  could  have  been  content 
to  breakfast  thus  every  morning  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, every  thing  must  come  to  an  end,  even  the  appetite  of  a  conva- 
lescent white  black-bird.  And  so,  the  repast  finished,  and  my  vigor 
somewhat  reestablished,  I  satisSed  the  curiosity  of  the  little  magpie,  by 
confiding  to  her  my  unhappy  history,  with  al(  the  candor  with  which 
I  had  recounted  it  to  the  carrier-pigeon  the  night  before. 

She  heard  me  with  more  serious  attention  than  I  could  have  given  her 
credit  for ;  and  the  turtle-dove,  too,  gave  me  tokens  of  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration.  But  when  I  came  to  mention  the  most  pain- 
ful circumstance  connected  with  my  history  —  I  mean  the  fact  of  my  not 
knowing  who  or  what  I  was  —  the  magpie  broke  in  with : 

*  You  a  black- bird !  you  a  carrier-pigeon  !  Nonsense,  my  dear  Sir ! 
You  *re  a  magpie,  if  ever  there  was  a  magpie.  And  a  very  good-looking 
magpie  you  are,  too,'  added  she,  playfully  tapping  me  with  her  wing, 
which  she  flirted  like  a  fan. 

'  But,  my  lady,'  remarked  I,  *  it  seems  to  me  that  I  'm  all  of  one  color, 
and  for  a  magpie,  you  know ' 

*Ah,  yes,  but  you  *re  a  Russian  magpie,  my  dear  Sir,  a  Russian  magpie. 
You  do  n't  know,  perhaps,  that  they  're  entirely  white  ?  Dear  me !  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  meet  with  one  so  unsophisticated  I ' 

*  But  how,'  resumed  I,  *  how  can  I  be  a  Russian  magpie,  when  I  was 
hatched  in  a  garden  of  Paris,  as  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
your  ladyship  ? ' 

*  Child  of  innocence !  have  we  not  had  foreigners  in  the  land  ?  Flat- 
ter not  thyself  that  thou  art  the  only  trace  of  them.  Follow  me,  eimple 
one,  and  I  will  straightway  lead  thee  forth,  and  show  thee  all  that  is 
beautiful  on  earth,' 

•And  whither,  my  lady  ?  if  I  may  be  so  bold.' 

*To  my  bower  in  the  green- wood,  child.  When  you  see  the  life  we 
lead  there»you'll  not  want  to  be  any  thing  else  than  a  magpie.  Our 
society  numbers  one  hundred.  None  of  your  coarse,  mendicant  magpies 
that  forage  about  the  roads  are  we,  but  all  of  noble  race,  and  a  goodly 
company.  Each  of  us  is  marked  with  seven  black  bars  and  five  white, 
That  is  our  invariable  distinction,  and  we  despise  every  thing  of  a  dif- 
ferent feather.  To  be  sure,  you  have  n't  got  the  black  bars,  but  that,  as 
you  are  a  Russian  magpie,  will  not  debar  you  from  our  coterie.  Our 
whole  life  is  made  up  of  two  elements  —  dress  and  cackle.  From  morn-' 
ing  to  noon  we  dress ;  and  from  noon  to  night  we  cackle,  perched  upon 
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the  tal  est  trees  in  the  wood.  In  the  depth  of  the  forest  there  stands  a 
great  old  oak,  now,  alas !  no  longer  inhabited.  It  was  the  palace  of  our  late 
lamented  sovereign,  Pie  the  Tenth,  and  thither  do  we  periodically  make 
a  pilgrimage  in  moarnful  silence ;  but  with  the  exception  of  this  transient 
grief,  our  life  is  one  of  wondrous  felicity.  Proud,  indeed,  we  are,  and 
unlucky  is  the  jay  or  other  plebeian  that  forces  himself  into  our  set,  for 
we  pluck  such  intruders  unmercifully.  But,  nevertheless,  we  protect  the 
weak ;  and  the  sparrows,  the  tit-mice,  and  the  gold6nches,  that  inhabit 
our  borders,  6nd  us  ever  ready  to  assist,  cherish,  and  defend  them.  With 
all  our  chatter,  too,  there  is  less  slander  among  us  than  you  will  find  in 
most  other  communities.' 

"T  is  a  pleasant  picture,  my  lady,'  said  I :  *  but  before  I  do  myself  the 
honor  of  accepting  your  invitation,  permit  me  to  address  a  few  words  to 
Miss  Dove.  Pray,  young  lady,'  continued  I,  approaching  the  latter,  *  do 
you  see  any  thing  about  me  that  would  lead  you  to  suspect  me  of  being 
a  Russian  magpie  I ' 

At  this  question  the  dove  dropped  her  eye-lids,  and  her  plumage  man- 
tled with  a  pale  rose-blush. 

*  Indeed,  Sir,'  lisped  she,  *  I  can  hardly  telL' 

*Do  speak,'  urged  I;  'my  question  conceals  no  sinister  purpose;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  must  immediately  decide  on  what  I  am,  magpie  or  other- 
wise, in  order  that  I  may  redeem  a  solemn  pledge  by  which  I  have  men- 
tally bound  myself  to  offer  my  heart  and  pinions  to  her  whom  destiny 
points  out  to  me.  And,'  added  I,  dropping  my  voice  to  a  whisper,  *  I 
cannot  look  upon  you  without  experiencing  a  mysterious  sympathy  that 
seems  to  tell  me  I,  too,  am  a  turtle.' 

*  It's  very  strange ! '  said  the  dove,  blushing  to  the  tips  of  her  feathers ; 
*  perhaps  it's  only  the  sun-light  falling  on  you  through  jthese  scarlet  pop- 
pies ;  but,  certainly,  your  plumage  seems  to  me  to  have  a  faint  tinge 
of 

She  Could  not  trust  herself  to  say  the  word. 

My  mind  was  rapidly  becoming  a  chaos  of  perplexity.  Who  was  I  to 
believe,  or  how  to  dispose  of  my  heart,  thus  cruelly  divided  ?  Admirable 
in  theory,  0  Socrates,  was  that  renowned  precept  of  thine,  *  Enow  thy- 
self,' but  to  me  utterly  impracticable. 

An  idea  flashed  upon  me.  Since  the  morning  my  unlucky  vocal 
efforts  had  so  irritated  my  worthy  father,  I  had  not  lifted  up  ray  voice; 
but  it  occurred  to  me  now  that  I  might  make  it  the  means  of  coming 
at  the  truth ;  for,  although  the  first  stave  I  ever  sung  only  produced  the 
effect  of  my  being  kicked  out  of  doors,  yet  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  sec- 
ond would  be  attended  with  happier  results. 

Animated  with  the  idea,  I  first  bowed  politely,  as  if  to  claim  some 
indulgence  on  the  score  of  the  recent  severe  weather  to  which  I  had  been 
exposed.  I  then  commenced  my  song  with  a  soft,  low  whistle,  gradually 
rising  into  a  warble  adorned  with  a  variety  of  cadences,  till  at  last  I  burst 
forth  with  a  flood  of  wild  melody,  bold  as  the  day-break  whistle  of  a 
Spanish  muleteer. 

At  the  first  bar  of  my  song,  the  magpie  retreated  to  some  distance, 
eyeing  me  with  suspicion.  At  the  second  bar,  she  looked  disgusted,  and 
even  frightened,  and  kept  careering  round  me  in  a  circle  of  safe  diameter, 
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like  a  cat  round  somethiog  she  would  like  to  have,  but  that  happens  to 
be  too  hot  for  her.  But,  although  I  saw  the  effect  of  my  melody,  I  was 
determined  to  go  through  with  it ;  and  so,  the  more  disgusted  she  looked, 
the  louder  I  sang. 

She  endured  the  infliction  with  great  fortitude  for,  I  think,  about  twenty- 
Ave  minutes,  when  she  rose  from  the  ground  with  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
fled  swiftly  away  to  her  bower  in  the  green-wood. 

The  turtle  was  enjoying  a  tranquil  slumber.  She  had  fallen  asleep 
the  moment  I  began  to  sing.  ^ 

*•  Music ! '  said  I  to  myself, '  so  much  for  thy  vaunted  charms  !  ^  and  I 
wondered  whether  I  should  ever  agun  behold  my  dear  native  garden 
^and  the  beloved  maternal  nest. 

I  rose  to  depart,  and  the  flutter  of  my  wingd  awoke  the  turtle. 

*  Graceful  stranger,'  said  she,  *  farewell ;  exceedingly  amiable  thou  art, 
but  decidedly  a  bore.  My  name  is  Gk>urouli ;  you'll  think  of  me  some- 
times, won't  you  ? ' 

'  Beautiful  Gourouli,'  replied  I,  as  I  flew  away, '  and  good  as  thou  art 
beautiful,  I  could  live  and  die  for  thee,  and  for  thee  alone ;  but,  alas  I  thy 
roseate  destiny,  I  fear,  can  never  be  linked  with  mine ! ' 


lines:     autumn. 
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T  IB  autumn,  and  the  nuts  are  brown ; 

T  is  one  of  Autumn's  golden  days, 
And  the  many-tinted  leaves  come  down 

Through  the  lazy  Indian  haze 
That  lies  on  lake  and  mountain  like  a  swoun  1 

O'erhead,  the  crow,  on  heavy  wing, 
Hoarse  answering  to  hifl  distant  mate, 

Flies  past ;  and  through  the  old  woods  ring 
Such  notes  of  joy,  the  scene,  elate, 

But  for  a  falling  lea(  seems  once  more  spring. 

Amid  the  stubble  bronzed  and  sere 
The  cricket  chirps  a  plaintive  note, 

Fond  musio  to  the  rustic's  ear ; 
And  from  each  warbler's  reedy  throat 

Gushes  the  requiem  of  the  dying  year. 

'Mid  the  gnarled  trunks  of  hollow  trees 
The  squirrel  hides  his  winter  store. 

Where,  safe  from  the  inclement  hreeze. 
And  storms  that  spend  their  fury  o'er 

The  frozen  plains^  he  lives  in  slothful  ease. 
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'    And  when  the  twilight  shades  enfold 
With  misty  light  the  hrow  of  hearen. 
And  clouds  of  crimson  and  of  gold 
^  Mottle  the  azure  skies  of  even, 

And  lengthening  shadows  creep  across  the  wold : 

How  sweet  with  pensive  thought  to  stray 

'Mid  falling  leaf  and  dying  Sower, 
And  watch  &e  lingering  sun-beams  play 

Where  yonder  mountain-turrets  tower  — 
The  last  sad  farewell  of  the  parting  day  1 

And  when  the  moon-light  evenings  gleam 

Upon  the  swarded  fields,  or  throw 
Grim  shadows  from  the  wood,  that  seem 

Like  dusky  giants,  while  below, 
Far  in  the  valley,  shines  a  mist  like  snow : 

The  rabbit  leaves  her  safe  retreat^ 

Dee{>  hidden  in  the  silent  dell. 
And  with  the  velvet  of  her  feet 

Frightens  the  spider  from  his  cell, 
And  skips  to  where  the  bladed  grass  is  sweet. 

While  from  the  forest^  where  the  light 

Of  day  scarce  pierces  through  the  ^loom. 
Perched  on  the  pium^  pine-tree's  height^ 

Like  a  gray  prophet  of  his  doom, 
Hoots  the  barred  owl  the  solitary  night 

And  from  those  lonely  wooded  aisles 

Gome  mystic  murmurs,  strange  and  low. 
Like  pagan  music  from  the  piles 

Reared  in  dim  ages,  long  ago ! 
Come^ystio  murmurs  from  tiiose  dark  defiles  1 

Unseen,  but  still  a  royal  court, 

The  elyes  and  fairies  dance  about 
Amid  the  fern  in  giddy  sport, 

Or  from  the  hollow  chestnut  shont, 
Or  in  the  mosa^ups  hide  in  sweet  disportl 


Oh,  glorious  Autumn!  what  n  charm  there  lies 
In  the  sad  glory  of  thy  fa  ding  hour  I 

Like  the  blue  depths  of  lov<  -expirinff  eyes. 
Or  the  last  perfume  of  the  dying  flower. 

Or  twilight  sleeping  in  thy  mellow  skieSi 

And  when  no  more  my  lamp  of  life -shall  bum. 

And  Death's  dark  angel  shall  announce  my  doom, 
If  but  my  longing  eyes  on  thee  can  turn, 

I  ask  no  other  pageant  to  the  tomb. 
No  other  trophy  for  my  humble  urn  I 
Hoboken,  {N.  J.,)  1853. 
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SouTHST  somewhere  tells  ns  that  it  w^  an  early  and  favorite  design 
of  his  to  embody  the  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  world  in  a  series  of 
narrative  poems.     Ophiism  and  Obiism,  Shamanism  and  Shigemoonism 
were  upon  this  plan,  we  may  suppose,  to  have  received  the  same  illustra- 
tion which  has  given  a  Thalaba  to  Arabia,  and  a  Kehama  to  India ; 
ghouls,  jinns,  devs,  elVes,  incubi,  mumbo-j umbos,  and  wau-waus  were  to 
dance  in  bewildering  and  endless  confusion  through  a  thousand  quartos. 
For,  as  all  mankind,  unhappily,  have  been  too  prone  to  the  delusion  which 
Rousseau  imputed  to  Voltaire — paraissant  toujoars  croire  en  Dieu,  il 
n'a  r^elment  jamais  cru  quW  diabie — and  as  the  result  has  been  a  chaos 
of  absurdity  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  fix  no  limit,  uothing  less 
than  a  mountain  of  books  could  have  exhausted  the  subject  or  the  fecund- 
ity of  the  prolific  doctor.    The  disgust  of  Byron  at  *  an  epic  from  Bob 
Southey  every  spring '  must  have  been  aggravated  into  mute  astonish- 
ment at  the  monthly  parturition  which  such  a  scheme  would  have  neces- 
sarily involved.    The  most  implicit  admirer  of  the  poet's  genius  must 
infallibly  have  given  in  at  some  stage  of  the  interminable  process.    Even 
a  Quarterly  Reviewer  could  not,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  have  followed 
with  plaudits  much  farther  than  the  half-way  house  on  that  journey, 
which  would  have  counted  by  quartos  as  by  mile-stones  the  progress  of 
the  hierophant  whose  inconceivable  rashness  had  engaged  him  in  the  at- 
tempt to  illustrate,  in  epic  proportions,  the  countless  forms  and  amazing 
aberrations  of  human  credulity. 

Southey  was  learned  and  indefatigable,  no  doubt ;  but  there  must  be 
an  end  of  all  things.    In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  there  hangs,  or  hung, 
a  picture  productive  of  any  thing  but  comfortable  sensations  to  such  as 
might  observe  it  narrowly.    Some  holy  man  of  old,  having  made  a  vow 
to  transcribe  the  entire  Scriptures  before  taking  either  bread  or  water,  is 
represented  as  engaged  in  his  fearful  and  superhuman  task.     Frenzy  glares 
in  his  eye ;  famine  shrivels  his  cheek ;  his  hand  clutches  the  fatal  style 
with  a  desperate  energy,  which  shows  that  for  him  there  is  no  escape 
from  that  self-imposed  but  deadly  obligation.    We  know  and  feel  that 
those  fieshless  fingers  must  drop  lifeless  on  the  page  before  they  have 
accomplished  the  hundredth  part  of  their  destined  labor.    Yet  this  were 
but  a  type  of  his  temerity  who  should  undertake  in  his  single  strength 
to  illustrate,  on  the  scale  of  Thalaba,  the  endless  developments  of  super- 
stition  and  imposture.     Were  the  unholy  canon  once  for  all  definitively 
closed,  the  task  would  be  appalling ;  but  this,  from  its  nature,  is  a  work 
which y  once  begun,  must  be  ever  renewing.     While  Southey  is  disposing 
of  Seeva  and  Brahma,  Joanna  Southcote  has  spawned  a  *  new  religion ' 
at  his  very  door.     When  his  over-wrought  brain  is  growing  dark,  and  his 
eloquent  tongue  mute,  Mormonism  and  Rapperism  are  still  amongst  the 
latent  glories  of  the  age,  and  must  expect  their  illustration'  from  other 
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hands.  The  Muses  may  well  be  excused  from  draggling  their  robes  in 
that  mire.  The  contents  of  the  'Infernal  Dictionary'  may  be  left 
unsung. 

Happily  for  himself  and  his  readers,  Southey's  project  ended  with  the 
execution  of  the  two  poems  already  mentioned.  His  fine  genius  found  a 
more  human  interest  in  *  Roderick/  and  *  stooped  to  truth '  with  happy 
facility  in  the  congenial  themes  of  Nelson's  victories  and  Wesley's  preach- 
ings. The  world  had  had  enough  of  afreets  and  asuras,  domdaniels  and 
padalons,  even  when  linked  with  the  harmonies  of  Kehama,  and  illustrated 
with  all  the  learning  of  pundita  and  puranas. 

If  in  view  only  of  its  extent  this  stupendous  enterprise  was  destined 
to  inevitable  failure,  there  were  other  considerations  which  might  well 
have  prevented  its  being  ever  thought  of.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  nothing  of  rational  interest  was  to  be  looked  for  beyond 
the  circuit  of  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  world.  In  one  point 
of  view  this  might  be  conceded.  If  not  absolutely  peculiar  to  either,  a 
jealousy  of  all  idolatrous  connection  with  material  forms  is  common  to 
both,  and  constitutes  a  ground  of  sympathy  and  respect  which  may  justify 
the  otherwise  incongruous  association.  But  no  sooner  do  we  step  beyond 
the  indicated  circle  than  we  are  met  at  almost  every  point  by  SLfetichitm 
80  gross  and  revolting  that  it  b  strange  how  Southey,  with  all  his  intre- 
pidity, could  have  glanced  at  the  details  without  acknowledging  their 
unfitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  designed  them.  On  the  horizon 
of  heathenism  the  brute  shape  is  qy^tj  where  in  the  ascendant  as  the 
symborbf  divine  wisdom  and  power,  and  the  subject  of  religious  conse- 
cration. In  this  single  characteristic  of  gentile  superstition,  there  would 
seem  to  be  an  end  of  all  question  respecting  artistic  adaptation.  Poetry 
could  hope  for  no  palms  in  dealing  with  elements  beneath  whose  influence 
the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  had  every  where  visibly  degen- 
erated into  deformity  or  insignificance. 

One  splendid  exception,  indeed,  meets  us  at  the  outset ;  but  it  is  an 
exception  which  places  the  principle  in  striking  relief.  The  Greeks,  for- 
tunate and  judicious  in  so  many  things,  had  the  good-fortune  or  the  good- 
sense  to  eschew  the  system  of  symbolization,  which,  whether  dictated  by 
priestcraft  or  superstition,  had  led  elsewhere  to  the  results  referred  to. 
With  the  gods  of  £gypt  and  India,  the  Greeks  might  have  adopted  the 
same  modes  of  representing  them  which  we  see  in  the  caverns  of  Eilora 
and  the  crypts  of  Memphis.  Dog-headed,  elephant-snouted,  serpent- 
crested  monsters  might  have  usurpied  in  Olympus  the  place  of  the  Phi- 
dian  Jove  and  the  Orphic  Apollo.  Astart6,  horrible  with  horns,  might 
have  supplanted  Aphrodite  with  the  incense-breathing  tresses.  In  escap- 
ing this  avatar  of  brutalism,  Greek  art  vindicated  for  the  idealized  human 
form  its  title  to  be  the  highest  expression  attainable  by  man  of  the  divine 
principle.  The  results  have  ever  since  fixed  the  admiration  of  the  world ; 
nor  have  poetry  and  art  often  deviated  from  the  formulas  of  Greece  with- 
out lapsing  into  extravagance  and  inconsistency. 

In  common  with  other  mythologies,  that  of  Greece  sought  to  advance 
its  torch  into  the  realms  of  mystery  and  darkness  which  lie  beyond  the 
tomb.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  ever  affected  so  great  a 
familiarity  with  the  scenery  and  processes  of  the  nether  world.     No 
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itlDerariuro  or  periplus  of  ancient  times  was  more  distinct  or  detailed  than 
that  of  Hades  as  progressively  developed  in  the  writings  of  philosophers 
and  poets.     *Nota  magis  nuUi  domus  est  sua,'  is  the  complaint  of  Juve- 
nal.   Even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  we  seem  still  to  recog- 
nize the  innavigable  river,  the  Rhadamanthine  judgment-seat,  the  diverg- 
ing paths,  the  three-fold  destination  of  the  dead ;  and  this,  not  only  by 
original  report,  but  in  the  reflected  imagery  of  Christian  poets.    For  this 
perpetual  anastasis  the  classic  Hades  is  indebted,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
a  characteristic  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  mythological  creations 
of  a  similar  kind.     In  most  of  its  details,  the  human  and  natural  type  is 
exclusively  preserved.    The  imagination  which  traced  the  *  Campi  Lu- 
gentes '  was  still  busy  with  the  forms  and  passions  of  humanity.     The 
bowers  and  bloom  of  Elysium  had  been  nurtured  beneath  Ionian  skies. 
The  allegorizing  theogony  of  the  catacombs,  though  certainly  not  absent, 
had  made,  apparently,  but  slight  impression  on  the  Greek  mind,  with  its 
simply  subjective  and  poetic  modes  of  apprehension  and  expression. 
Hence  it  was  possible  for  Dante  and  even  Milton  to  appropriate  largely 
from  the  images  of  their  pagan  predecessors  without  profaning  the  pre- 
conceptions of  their  own  purer  faith.    The  former  of  these  poetB,  it  is 
true,  from  his  own  genius  as  well  as  that  of  his  age,  inclines  strongly  to 
the  grotesque  element  of  representation,  as  may  be  exemplified  in  his 
transformation  of  Minos,  the  judge  of  hell,  into  a  composite  monster  of 
no  genus  recognizable  by  Buffon  or  Cuvier ;  while  Milton  has  only  once 
resorted  to  the  same  means,  in  the  episode  of  Sin  and  Death,  symbolized 
by  the  reptile  and  the  skeleton.    That  single  instance,  however,  has  shown 
how  little  reason  we  have  to  regret  his  farther  abstinence  from  such  ma- 
chinery. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  observes,  after  his  own  quaint  manner,  that  ^  a  dia- 
logue between  two  infants  in  the  womb  concerning  the  state  of  this  world 
might  happily  illustrate  our  ignorance  of  the  next;'  and  it  may  seem 
possibly  a  bold  and  scarcely  justifiable  thing  that  the  poets  should  have 
carried  their  constructive  faculty  into  so  grave  a  subject.  They  h  ave  but 
acted,  however,  in  obedience  to  the  over-mastering  interest  which  has 
impelled  mankind,  in  all  ages,  to  form  or  to  adopt  some  determinate  image 
of  their  future  condition ;  and  they  present  themselves  more  as  inter- 
preters than  artificers ;  the  best,  because  the  most  disinterested  interpret- 
ers of  the  religious  instinct  of  their  times.  Let  the  conventional  Hades 
take  what  shape  or  name  it  may,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  striking 
affinities  with  the  life  and  sentiments  of  the  people.  A  Scandinavian 
Walhalla  and  a  Siamese  dream -heaven  are  the  growth  and  complement 
respectively  of  states  of  society  as  widely  distinguished  as  the  riotous  and 
stormy  joys  of  the  former  from  the  eternal  deliquium  or  self- absorption 
of  the  latter. 

Every  such  creation,  therefore,  as  possessing  these  aflinities,  may  be 
worthy  of  attention,  even  wheti,  like  those  which  South ey  aflfected,  its 
forms  may  seem  too  harsh,  intractable,  or  repulsive  for  poetic  handling. 
But  when  these  forms  have  been  evolved  by  a  purely  religious  and  poetic 
sentiment  from  the  traditions  of  a  simple  but  imaginative  age ;  when  their 
organ  is  the  noblest  language,  and  their  matrix  the  most  plastic  genius 
of  the  world,  we  have  all  the  conditions  of  literary,  perhaps  even  of 
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philosophic  interest  Of  ahsolate  truth  there  can,  of  course,  be  little 
questioD.  The  mysterious  Isis  keeps  from  of  old  the  veil  which  no  mor- 
tal hath  raised  or  can  raise.  Though  the  majestic  outline  might  be  visible 
to  Homer  as  to  Milton,  the  conjectural  features  are  but  at  best  the  vain 
longing  of  the  heart  for  something  certain  where  all  is  uncertainty. 
Happier  they,  however,  for  whom  that  longing  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  poet  rather  than  the  impostor.  The  Greeks  were  at  least  fortunate 
in  being  led  by  the  winged  Mercury  into  the  abodes  of  silence  and  night 


'  MnupiCB  me  inde  a  puer6  detiouero  disputationes  ills  Tetenun  de  rebos  inferis,  et 

opinationes  de  iis  quae  post  mortem  obyeotura  sunt'  h»tkb 

There  is  a  meteoric  phenomenon  sometimes  obsen^ed  at  sea,  to  which 
sailors  have  given  the  homely  but  weird  designation  of  9un-dog.  It  con- 
sists in  the  partial  lifting  np  of  the  fog  at  a  single  point,  where  we  look 
as  through  the  arches  of  some  long  and  dreary  cavern  at  the  wild  play 
of  waters  far  remote,  illumined  for  the  moment  by  the  oblique  rays  of 
the  morning  sun.  Even  such  a  chasm  has  the  Homeric  luminary  cleft 
for  us  through  the  impenetmble  mists  which  had  else  for  ever  settled  on 
the  wastes  of  ethnic  antiquity.  On  the  dim  and  distant  horizon,  where 
the  lowering  heavens  and  the  dark  waters  seem  inseparably  mingling,  the 
veil  is  lifted  up,  and  lo  1  the  vast  and  gorgeous  diorama  of  *  Troy  divine.^ 
We  behold  not  merely  the  glancing  splendors  of  Olympus,  nor  some 
Titanic  or  Cabiric  cloud-picture,  the  exhalation  of  a  casual  or  arbitrary 
fancy ;  the  divine  art  of  Homer,  while  it  obliterates  his  own  personality, 
brings  before  our  eyes  the  whole  inner  and  outward  life  of  a  world  as 
distinctly  individualized  yet  endlessly  varied  as  though  it  had  been  pro- 
jected by  the  silent  and  spontaneous  energies  of  Nature  herself.  And  as 
in  every  act  of  creation  the  forming  hand  moves  from  within,  but  is  itsdf 
unrecognized  or  unknown,  so  it  has  befallen  with  Homer,  hidden  behind 
his  great  work,  to  have  his  age,  his  country,  even  his  individuality  qoes- 
tioned,  while  tradition  points,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  to  the  ooast 
where  Troy  sank  before  the  wrath  of  Pelides,  and  states  and  dynasties 
hate  referred  their  pretensions  to  the  Homeric  record  of  the  royal  house 
of  Atreus. 

The  poet  who  has  given  us  this  transcript  of  actual  life,  has  not  left  10 
without  a  glimpse  into  the  shadowy  region  which  lies  beyond  it     The 
Hades  of  Homer  is  separated  from  the  living  world  by  unpiloted  waters. 
Unlike  that  of  Virgil,  its  point  of  access  is  left  undetermined,  nor  are 
we  told  more  than  that  it  exists  somewhere  on  ^old  ocean's  utmost 
bounds.'     But  ocean  was  then  the  circumfluent  stream  which  bound  the 
earth  in  its  mighty  girdle,  stretching  away  or  sinking  down  into  fs^\h 
from  which  the  mind  might  well  recoil  in  perplexity  and  dismay.     There 
Hades  withdrew  itself  from  the  gaze  of  living  men,  deep  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  solid  earth  ;  and  Tartarus  hid  in  still  lower  d«pthft  that 
monstrous  brood  of  Titans  whom,  as  the  enemies  of  order  and  symmetrv, 
neither  the  gods  nor  Greek  art  could  ever  love  to  look  upon.     As  ior 
Elysium,  the  fair  island  of  the  blest,  its  image  floated  before  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Greeks  under  very  uncertain  conditions,  both  as  to  place  and 
inhabitants.     Its  idea  might  be  suggested  by  the  feeling  which,  we  know. 
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never  ceased  to  importune  and  allure  mankind,  so  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  believe  that  our  earth  concealed  some  nook  where  man  and  nature 
revelled  in  unfading  youth  and  guiltless  enjoyment  The  mariner's  com- 
pass was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  disenchant  the  world  of  that  pleasing 
illusion. 

Hades,  then,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  as  the  general  receptacle 
of  the  dead,  is  limited,  according  to  Homer,  to  the  extreme  borders  of 
the  earth  and  the  abyss  beneath  it.  The  superincumbent  ether  is  the 
habitation  of  the  gods.  Man,  even  in  his  disembodied  condition,  gravi- 
tates toward  his  native  abode.  His  corporeal  nature,  indeed,  is  not  en- 
tirely dissipated  in  death,  for  the  spirit  dreads  a  wound,  and  performs 
roauy  of  the  functions  of  its  former  life.*  The  sentiments  and  habits 
remain  much  the  same  as  before,  drawing  the  ghosts  into  separate  socie- 
ties and  classes.  In  the  case  of  the  mighty  hunter  Orion,  *the  very 
beasts '  which  he  had  slain  upon  '  the  lonely  mountains '  above,  form  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit  over  '  the  meads  of  asphodel '  below ;  which  would 
imply  (if  any  consistency  is  to  be  looked  for  in  such  reveries)  that  the 
brute  creation  shares  the  ghostly  immortality  of  the  human  race. 

When  Ulysses  is  to  be  dispatched  to  these  spectral  regions  in  order  to 
consult  Uie  prophet  Tiresias,  he  is  but  told  to  lift  his  sail,  and  a  magic 
wind,  supplied  by  Circe,  speeds  him  on  his  destined  course.  All  day  he 
ploughs  an  unknown  waste  ;  it  is  only  when  *  night  rushes  on  the  deep ' 
that  he  reaches  the  dreary  coast,  which  no  sun  ever  visits;  where  trees, 
consecrated  to  the  grave,  the  poplar,  and  willow,  deepen  the  gloom  of  the 
perpetual  twilight,  and  the  infernal  rivers  rush  onward  to  their  ghastly 
destination.  Beyond  spreads  ocean,  still  more  awful  in  its  inarticulate 
mystery,  because  not  even  conjecture  as  yet  dared  to  picture  an  ulterior 
boundary,  and  in  the  ear  of  the  Greek  mariner  the  wail  of  spirits  mingled 
strangely  with  the  roar  of  its  never-resting  waters. 

'Illic  umbramm  teoui  stridere  Yolantum, 
Flebilis  auditor  questus/ 

The  ancients,  after  all,  seem  to  have  been  but  poorly  off  in  the  matter 
of  necromancy.  They  knew  but  one  form,  which  is  devolved  with  little 
variation  from  Homer  to  Lucan.  The  blood  of  black  animals,  honey, 
viine,  and  milk,  were  established  ingredients  in  the  classic  incantation.  It 
is  to  the  ingenuity  of  modern  times  that  we  owe  the  recondite  learning 
and  endless  distinctions  upon  this  subject,  which  formed  a  labor  of  love 
to  commentators  like  Bodiuus,  and  which  leave  us  to  infer  that  the^ather 
of  lies  —  *veterator  ilie  Satanas'  —  to  whom  such  works  are  attributed, 
had  acquired  latterly  more  skill  in  his  vocation,  or  had  found,  at  least, 

•  Ix  the  siogle  instaDce  of  HERcrLES,  the  Eidolon  or  image  is  in  Hades,  the  spirit  in 
hearen  axnong  the  gods.  Here  we  have  the  first  intimation  of  a  compound  spiritual 
nature  in  man,  which  was  afterward  greatly  refined  upon  by  the  Platonists  and  later 
poets.  Otio  makes  an  accurate  distribution  of  the  component  principles  as  understood 
m  his  day : 

•  TrBRA  t^jfit  caruftin.  turaulum  circumvolat  umbra, 
UrcuM  liabet  man<-'i,  wjlritu-i  oslr.!,  i-etlt.' 

The  notion  about  the  stars,  however^  is  peculiarly  Roman;  and,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked,  'it  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  the  ideas  of  the  Latin  poets,  af\er  the 
religion  ot  ancient  Latium  had  been  blended  with  that  of  Greece,  from  the  more  simple, 
conaiBtent,  and  dignified  system  of  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homeb  and  Uesiod/ 

EoiKBi-nou  Hk»ifw,  1815. 
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more  versatile  agents.  The  spells  of  Ulysses,  however,  if  simple,  are 
effectual.  No  sooner  does  the  blood  fill  the  foss  around  the  extempor- 
ized altar  than  all  Hades  is  moved  from  beneath,  and  the  pale  nations 
throng  with  wild  tumult  to  the  scene  of  evocation.  The  brandished  faX- 
chion  is  necessary  to  coerce  them  into  order.  An  opportunity  is  thus 
offered,  such  as  Homer  never  neglects,  of  entering  upon  a  personal  aud 
genealogical  description  of  the  worthies,  whether  male  or  female,  of  pre- 
historic Greece. 

First  of  the  visionary  throng  advance  the  shades  of  women ;  whether 
assigned  to  this  precedence  through  a  spirit  of  gallantry  rather  unusual 
with  Greek  writers,  or  else  by  a  quiet  stroke  of  satire  toward  the  sex, 
whom,  in  this  very  place,  the  poet  taxes  for  an  ioquisitiveness  which  it  is 
not  always  safe  to  gratify : 

*  *  Warned  by  mj  ills,  beware,'  the  shade  replies, 
'  Nor  trust  the  sex  that  is  so  rarely  wise ; 
When  earnest  to  explore  thy  secret  breast^ 
Unfold  some  trifle,  but  conceal  the  rest/ ' 

In  this  procession  of  fair  but  mournful  shapes,  the  glory  of  a  yet  elder 
Greece,  each  successive  apparition  is  distinguished  by  her  appropriate 
legend.  Most  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  dear 
that  credulity  must  have  been  the  point  of  honor  in  ancient  Hellas.  To 
doubt  the  divinity  of  Zeus  or  Poseidon  would  have  cast  a  horrible  shade 
on  the  fair  fame  of  the  'first  families'  of  the  land. 

The  EupatrideSy  or  Greek  gentleman,  must  have  been  as  jealous  for 
the  god-head  of  Ares  as  for  the  honor  of  his  own  grand-mother.  When 
the  voice  of  Persephone,  heard  from  afar,  has  recalled  the  female  train, 
the  fore-ground  is  next  occupied  by  the  old  companions  in  arms  of  Ulysses 
who  have  preceded  him  into  Hades.  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Ajax,  pass 
in  solemn  review.  Finally,  shadowing  the  horizon  like  clouds  or  n^^ht, 
eptfiri  wKTi  EoiKuci  rise,  vast  and  terrible,  the  phantoms  of  primeval  kings 
and  criminals,  who,  having  equalled  themselves  with  heaven,  expiate,  by 
strange  punishments,  the  guilt  of  their  insane  pretensions.  Here  Tanta- 
lus pines  with  famine  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  Tityus  feeds  with  h:s  living 
flesh  the  unsated  vultures,  and  Sysiphus  urges  upward  the  *  huge  stone ' 
whose  rebound  echoes  and  reechoes  for  ever — in  the  heroics  of  Homer 
and  Pope. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  scenery  and  process  of  the  Homeric  NecyisL 
Apart  from  its  details,  the  general  conception  will  not  be  denied  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  gloomy  vastness  and  sublimity  highly  appropriate  to  the 
subject.  The  world- wanderer  by  his  rude  altar  on  the  confines  of  a  shore- 
less ocean ;  the  throng  of  spirits  summoned  by  potent  spells,  and  floating 
dimly  above  the  heaving  surge ;  clouds  tinged  with  the  lurid  splendon 
of  Hades,  blended  in  the  distance  with  the  spectral  forms  of  the  primeval 
giants ;  these  compose  a  scene  not  unworthy  to  have  been  traced  by  the 
hand  of  the  lamented  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  visionary  grandeurs  of 
ihe  *  Voyage  of  Life.'  It  would  be  difficult,  certainly,  to  reconcile  some 
of  the  accessories  with  any  notions  which  we  at  present  entertain  of  the 
proprieties  of  ghostly  demeanor.  These  are  traits  which  the  modem 
pencil  would  cast  discreetly  into  shade.  Their  prominence  with  Homer 
might  be  justified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  medium  through  which  he 
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viewed  them,  and  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  transmit  meta- 
physical images  without  some  distortion.  Every  age  has  thus  its  moral 
and  intellectual  atmosphere,  possessing  dififerent  degrees  ai^d  modes  of 
refraction.  The  world  is  never  without  its  chimeras,  though  not  always 
of  the  s«Qe  pattern. 

The  ghosts  in  Homer's  Hades  drink  the  sacrificial  blood  with  astonish- 
ins:  eagerness.  In  Olympus,  the  gods  have  at  least  one  annual  feast,  in 
addition,  we  may  suppose,  to  daily  rations  of  nectar  and  ambrosia.  In 
camp  and  court,  kings  and  heroes  arrogate  to  themselves  the  prerogatives 
of  the  larder,  and  cook,  and  carve,  and  distribute  food  with  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  function.  This  whole  class  of  Homeric 
phenomena,  which  may  be  called  the  gastronomic,  some  of  which  shock 
our  reason,  as  others  violate  our  ideas  of  fitness  and  congruity,  should 
evidently  be  referred  to  one  leading  condition  of  human  existence  at  the 
period  of  which  they  are  predicated.  It  is  in  vain  for  Athenseus  to  dis- 
course to  us  about  the  four  daily  meals  of  the  Greeks  in  those  old  heroic 
times.  As  if  breakfast  and  lunch^  dinner  and  supper  had  been  as  well 
assured  and  regularly  served  at  the  leaguer  of  Troy  and  in  the  little  hard- 
beset  citadels  of  Pylos  and  Mycenoz,  as  in  the  luxurious  salles  of  the 
Palais  Royale,  when  there  is  not  an  emeute  on  hand,  or  perhaps  even 
when  there  is.  As  if  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  herds  of  the  field 
were  as  secure,  the  commiseariat  as  effective,  the  purveyorship  as  regular, 
in  heroic  communities — that  is  to  say,  under  circumstances  of  perpetual 
strife,  pillage,  homicide,  and  spoliation — as  these  things  are  wont  to  be ; 
though  not  without  woeful  exceptions,  in  times  when  commerce,  to  say 
nothing  of  Christianity,  has  given  us  some  guaranty  for  our  daily  bread. 
No  such  regular  system  of  feeding  could  possibly  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  On  the  contrary,  the  question,  not  of  regular 
supply,  but  of  possible  subsistence,  must  have  assumed  a  vast,  a  gigantic 
importance  in  comparison  with  every  other  question  or  concernment  of 
daily  life.  Every  meal  must  have  been  as  a  boon  wrested  from  the  hand 
of  danger,  and  the  satisfaction  of  appetite  been  not  less  pregnant  with 
high  and  stirring  associations,  than  the  satisfaction  of  revenge  or  hatred ; 
the  only  other  interest  which  could  rival  it  in  importance,  though  not  in 
urgency. 

Hunger  was  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  Homer,  'a  sacred  thing,'  not 
unworthy  of  gods  and  spiritual  natures.  It  was  venerable  not  only  as 
^  the  eldest  and  fiercest  of  instincts,'  but,  in  the  same  way  with  the  Eu- 
inenides,  as  an  ever-imminent  if  suspended  scourge.  The  gravity  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  relations  gave  it,  likewise,  an  assthetic  aspect,  and  justi- 
6ed  the  poet  in  lavishing  Qie  full  pomp  of  his  flowing  hexameters  upon 
processes  which,  with  all  their  merit,  are  not  usually  thought  to  fall  within 
the  range  of  artistic  description.  Spits  and  skewers,  certainly,  are  not 
in  themselves  objects  of  much  inherent  dignity,  yet  Homer  handles  them 
with  as  little  sense  of  degradation  as  the  sword  and  buckler ;  and  in 
Greek,  it  must  be  owned,  they  sound  quite  as  euphoniously.  It  is  just 
as  nrach  a  matter  of  course  for  the  son  of  Thetis  to  slaughter  his  own 
mutton  as  to  carve  the  limbs  of  the  Trojans ;  nor  does  he  lose  one  atom  of 
respectability,  in  Homer's  estimation,  when  engaged  in  the  former  ofiSce 
more  than  in  the  latter. 
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*  Thus  did  be  speak,  and  anon  opspringingr,  swift-footed  Achtllbs 
Slaughtered  a  white-woolcd  sheep,  and  his  followers  skinned  it  expertly; 
Skiltully  then  they  dirided  and  skewered,  and,  carefullj  roasting. 
Drew  from  the  spits ;  and  Automsdox  came,  bringing  bread  to  the  table, 
Piled  upon  baskets  fair;  but  for  all  of  them  carr^  the  Peleidos.' 

The  cumne  has  had  no  &uch  ministers  and  no  such  honors  since  then. 
Or,  if  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  our  modern  literature,  it 
is  but  in  one  solitary  instance,  of  which  the  only  Iliad  is  a  short  but 
inimitable  letter  by  Madame  de  Sevign6.  There,  indeed,  the  incidents 
of  gastronomy  are  once  more  idealized  into  true  epic  interest  and  solem- 
nity. *  The  *  Grand  Vatel,*  who  is  the  hero  of  that  epos,  was  alone  worthy, 
of  all  modem  masters,  to  have  had  Patroclus  for  a  colleague  and  Achilles 
for  a  carver.  But  Homer  himself  has  left  us  no  testimony  more  convinc- 
ing of  the  grave  and  even  tragic  interest  which  the  exigences  of  the 
heroic  era  associated  with  the  appeasement  of  appetite,  than  is  given  in 
the  last  melancholy  conferences  of  Priam  and  Achilles  over  the  body  of 
Hector.  Hunger  is  there  set  forth  as  the  natural  and  unquestionable 
counterpoise  of  all  affections,  even,  of  despair  itself ;  and  the  reasoning  is 
skilfully  reinforced  by  allusion  to  another  instance  in  which  this  grand 
prophylactic  had  proved  its  efficacy  under  circumstances  of  still  more 
wide  and  wasting  desolation  than  those  of  Priam : 

'Fob  not  unmindful  of  food  in  her  sorrow  was  Niobc,  fiur-haired ; 
Albeit  she  in  her  dwelling  lamented  for  twelve  of  her  offspring. 
Done  unto  death  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  arrow-delighting/ 

If  the  psychology  of  Homer  is,  from  the  above  and  other  causes,  ob- 
scure and  inconsistent,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  views 
of  the  moral  or  penal  condition  of  the  dead  are  more  reasonable  than 
those  of  most  Hadistic  poets.  His  fancy  expatiates  in  no  scenes  of  phy- 
sical torture.  The  pains,  if  any,  are  the  pains  of  reflection  and  remorse. 
But  here,  probably,  the  poet  was  indebted  to  the  simplicity  of  his  age, 
which  had  as  yet  received  but  little  illumination  from  the  ailegorists  or 
the  casuists.  The  religious  sentiment,  in  the  mean  time,  which  could 
follow  the  departing  spirit  with  no  distinctness  beyond  the  tomb,  sought 
to  indemnify  itself  by  a  more  scrupulous  care  of  the  perishable  eJements. 
Hence,  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  sepulchral  rites,  for  which  even 
Jove  is  solicitous  in  the  case  of  his  son  Sarpedon. 

To  yap  yepag  e<m  davovTov. 
Not  as  Pope  has  misinterpreted  these  simple  terms : 

*  What  honors  mortals  after  death  reoeiTe, 
Those  wuivaUmg  honors  we  may  give :  * 

for,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  those  honors  were  not  only  noi  unavailing, 
but  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  admission  of  the  wandering  p$ychi 
into  settled  quarters.  Of  some  permanent  distinction  in  its  after  fate. 
Homer  is  by  no  means  insensible,  for  he  has  constituted  Minos  the  Iswr- 
giver  of  the  dead.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  the  mighty  male&ctors 
before  noticed,  whose  punishment,  like  their  crimes,  is  exceptionaS,  we 
hear  of  no  positive  infliction,  and  are  led  to  infer  that  the  poet  knew 
nothing  of  the  topographical  divisions  and  penal  arrangements  of  Hades^ 
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mapped  and  described  with  so  much  precision  by  his  more  sagacious  or 
more  presumptuous  successors. 

One  great,  plaintive,  and  depressing  sentiment,  indeed,  pervades  the 
whole  region.  It  is  the  absorbing  and  endless  regret  for  that  fair  land 
of  Greece,  those  loved  shores  of  the  j(£gean,  from  which  the  inmates  of 
Hades  are  now  for  ever  separated.  No  hopelessness  of  return,  no  famili- 
arity with  the  '  Elysian  beauty '  or  solemn  grandeur  of  their  new  abode, 
can  once  divert  them  from  the  contemplation  of  their  former  condition. 
They  live  only  in  their  recollections,  as  exiles  on  a  strange  coast,  pining 
with  the  sickness  of  the  heart  for  that  lost  home.  With  them  the  *  duU 
ces  Argos '  night^mares  the  dreams  of  eternity.  Ajaz  will  never  forget 
the  lost  arms,  nor  can  Achilles  be  flattered  into  momentary  exultation  at 
the  manifest  sovereignty  which  attends  him  into  Hades. 

'  Rather  he  'd  choose  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 
A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  breiful, 
Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead/ 

Discouraging  thoughts,  it  must  be  owned,  for  those  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  emulate  the  '  goddess-born '  in  a  preference  of  glonous  and 
early  death  to  long  and  ignoble  life.  But  how  tax  the  old  necrologist 
with  inconsistency,  when  the  error  from  which  it  springs  is  flagrant  ia 
every  part  of  our  own  experience  ?  Our  senses  and  our  judgment  are 
alike  deceptive  in  the  matter  of  proportion.  The  present  is  exorbitantly- 
aggrandized  by  our  ignorance  and  weakness,  as  external  objects  are  some- 
times magnified  by  the  very  circumstances  which  narrow  and  limit  the 
observer's  horizon.  When  the  field  of  human  knowledge  was  restricted 
to  a  few  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ten  long  years  might  be  wasted 
between  Ilium  and  Ithaca,  the  world  seemed,  no  doubt,  illimitable,  and 
its  aflairs  acquired  a  corresponding  interest  and  importance.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  strife  of  two  neighboring  villages  unsettles  the  uni- 
verse. The  rant  of  Dryden's  Almanzor,  a  little  altered,  becomes  appli- 
cable, with  scarcely  a  paradox ;  and  Homer's  contemporary  might  say  : 

'  My  toarld  is  great  because  it  is  so  small/ 

It  is  only  when  the  prophetic  eye  of  Columbus  has  measured  the  entire 
orb  that  he  is  qualified  to  announce  to  King  Ferdinand  and  whomsoever 
it  may  concern,  that  the  earth,  of  which  we  made  such  vast  account,  is  but 
'  a  very  little  thing.'  And  as  steam  and  electricity  encompass  it  more  and 
more  with  their  space-annihilating  agencies,  we  of  the  present  day  seem  tO' 
feel  it  dwarf  and  dwindle  beneath  our  feet  It  were  well  if  we  corrected 
certain  other  impressions  in  conformity  with  this  result.  From  the  illu- 
sions incident  to  his  false  point  of  view,  the  Greek  might  well  over-rate 
the  importance  of  his  narrow  stage  of  being  in  its  relations  with  the 
whole  and  with  the  future,  and  fail  to  recognize  in  Hades  the  invisible, 
the  deep  significance  of  Hades  the  infinite  and  eternal.  Our  more  ad- 
vanced post  of  observation,  commanding  wider  views  in  every  direction, 
should  enable  us  to  readjust  the  balance,  and  to  remove  the  centre  of" 
interest  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  a  world  which  seems  to  shrink  as  we 
explore,  and  vanish  even  while  we  look  upon  it.  To  catch  the  parallax. 
of  our  true  position  in  the  universe ;  practically  to  learn  the  subordination. 
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of  the  visible  and  transitory  to  the  invisible  and  eternal — this  were,  per- 
haps, the  highest  lesson  and  result  of  that  progress,  on  account  of  wlucb, 
for  so  many  other  reasons,  we  are  accustomed  to  congratulate  and  exalt 
ourselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  limiting  our  views  entirely  to  the  present,  there 
seems  room  to  question  whether  &e  result  has  been  altogether  so  favorable 
as  we  might  at  first  imagine.  Looking  mainly  to  progress  and  advance,  we 
have  naturally  acquired  the  solicitude  and  impatience  incident  to  a  state 
of  expectation.  We  slight  the  present  in  an  eager  anticipation  of  the 
future,  and  lose  the  sense  of  actual  convenience  in  the  feverish  struggle 
not  so  much  to  maintain  as  to  augment  it.  We  put  our  happiness  in 
abeyance,  and,  with  a  magnificent  estate  in  possession,  live  on  the  alms 
of  a  dazzling  but  tantalizing  reversion.  The  first  ages,  it  would  seem, 
were  too  much  occupied  with  to-day  to  be  over-anxiou^  about  to-morrow. 
They  had  not  yet  organized  the  toilsome  march  of  improvement,  but 
bivouacked,  as  it  were,  upon  a  newly-discovered  coast,  from  which  the  hot 
sun  of  experience  had  not  drunk  up  ail  the  mists  that  gave  illusion  and 
magnitude  to  surrounding  objects.  Lilse  blind  Orion,  they  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  morning,  little  dreaming  of  that  star  of  empire  which 
has  held  its  course  so  steadfastly  toward  the  west.  They  looked  for  wis- 
dom, and  beauty,  and  science,  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  Hercules  had 
already  planted  the  Hesperian  pillars  between  which  the  human  race  was 
to  defile  in  its  long  and  wearisome  pursuit  of  riches  and  power. 


THIKK         AND         WORK. 

Tht  onward  path,  O  Man  I 

Winds  not  through  pleasant  valleys,  by  cool  streams, 
Nor  by  the  shores  that  Bonthern  breezes  &d, 

Nor  through  a  land  of  dreams : 

But  up  steep  mountain-eidea. 

And  over  rocks,  and  brakes,  and  fields  of  snow, 
And  burning  deserts,  and  bright,  faithless  tides, 

With  hidden  bones  below. 

Straight  as  the  faithful  steel 

Points  where  the  pole-star  shineth  o'er  one  spot, 
Tread  onward  toward  the  light,  through  woe  or  weal : 

The  path- way  tumeth  not 

Let  thought  be  in  thine  eye. 

And  from  thy  brow  the  dew  of  labor  start ; 
And  let  the  love  of  what  is  pure  and  high 

Be  strong  within  thy  heart 

So  shall  the  rugged  way 

Be  pleasant^  and  a  grassy  path  become ; 
And,  brightening  onward  witli  each  well-spent  day. 

Reach  to  a  quiet  home. 
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MORNING         USMORT 


BT     UABT     OR4VBRAKT. 


Therk  are  memoriefl  of  thee,  dearest. 

When  the  tuneful  breath  of  mom 
Stirs  the  flowers  that  cluster  nearesti 

Lifts  the  tassels  of  the  com : 
Then  the  olden  spell  returaeth 

On  the  magic  of  that  tone ; 
Then  mr  heart  within  me  burneth, 

And  1  find  myself  alone. 


'Mid  the  summer-flowers,  dearest^ 

Thou  art  with  me  all  the  day ; 
Still  thy  foot-step's  traces  linger 

By  the  fountain's  silrery  play ; 
Still  I  weave  the  early  roses 

In  a  garland  for  thy  brow  ; 
Then  my  heart  within  me  bumeth  - 

But  it  beateth  lonely  now. 


Sweeter  than  the  summer,  dearest^ 

Than  the  sons  of  fount  or  birds, 
Was  the  echo  of  thy  laughter, 

Was  the  music  of  thy  words. 
In  the  pleasant  autumn-weather 

Waved  the  blossom,  sung  the  bee, 
But  thy  step  upon  the  heather 

Was  the  sweetest  sound  to  me. 


0  beautiful  I  0  dearest  1 

I  loved  thee^  and  I  prayed 
For  the  lightening  of  thy  burdens 

And  the  lifting  of  thy  shade. 
Xow  thou  whisperest  in  answer : 

'  Here  no  sorrow  can  molest ; 
Here  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest' 


0  beautiful  I  0  dearest  t 

Still  I  think  of  thee,  and  pray 
That  for  me  the  dawn  may  brighten. 

And  the  shadows  flee  away. 
If  in  winds,  and  flowers,  andf  summer. 

Thou  art  present  to  my  heart, 
Give  me  still  the  greater  blessing 

To  behold  thee  as  thou  art! 
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BT     KOURRT     Vi.     RI0HARD80M. 


THE      CONCERT-ROOM. 

Now  laissez  aller,  grim,  graceful,  courteous,  and  atrocious  readers; 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  grand  ball  —  one  of  the  old  kind,  that 
flourished  ere  the  "age  of  chivalry"  was  past,  and  the  "glory  of 
Europe"  gone ;  a  «pectmen-ball,  where  you  will  find  a  belle  assemhlee  of 
knights,  nobles,  damas,  and  demireps.  The  Almanack  de  Ootha  will,  I 
promise,  herein  be  illustrated  as  richly  as  was  the  Almanack  de$  Gour- 
mands at  our  recent  dinner. 

It  is  high  Camiyai  throughout  the  Eubsalu  At  ten,  the  ball  is  to 
open.  From  eight  to  ten  the  influx  is  incessant,  and  every  saloon  except 
the  ball-room  is  thrown  open  to  the  '  crush.'  During  an  hour  the  com- 
pany will  promenade  for  the  purposes  of  recreating  themselves  and  cri- 
ticising others.  The  tables  de  jeu,  as  you  perceive,  are  in  foil  operation. 
Roulette  is  whirling  in  its  eddy-fy'\ng  career,  while  Napoleons  meet  a 
Waterloo  in  every  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 

Sunday  here  is  sacred  to  Euterpe.  The  pantomime  of  sound  is  oni- 
versal ;  never  are  bassoons  more  eloquent,  nor  violins  and  voices  less  self- 
contained,  than  on  that  day  of  unrest.  The  music  is  never  finer,  the 
tables  are  never  piled  so  high;  the  mirrors  never  reflect  fair  faces  in 
more  profusion ;  and  the  Salle  des  Fleurs  is  Fairy-land.  But  on  Thurs- 
day night  Lady  Terpsichore  too  steps  in,  and  feet  establish  an  harmonious 
relation  with  ears  and  eyes;  and  now,  iif  ever,  you  will  see  Badek-Bader 
in  all  its  glory.  Even  now,  while  the  music  soars  and  pours  above  us, 
sweet,  passive  reader,  I  will  once  more  play  cicerone  to  your  unwilling 
soul. 

I  am  about  to  present  you  to  some  highly-respectable  company.  Art 
and  nature  both  have,  to  your  new  friends,  been  far  kinder  than  Dame 
Fortune.  They  are  the  Zingarellas  of  refined  life  —  the  female  CagUoa- 
tros  of  modern  Europe.  From  various  parts — from  gay  Vienna,  from 
graceful  Tuscany,  but  chiefly  from  Imperial  Paris  —  they  assemble. 
The  fairest  of  all  industriels  are  they  to  Uiis  industrial  Fair  of  Fortune. 
'  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath,  and  these  are  of  them.' 

Since  the  days  when  the  Pythian  and  Nemean  Games  gathered  to- 
gether the  grace  and  glory  of  Greece,  history  has  sought  in  vain  for  such 
conventions  until  Baden  arose.  Little  did  the  proud  Koman  dream  that 
the  land  of  his  bold  invasion,  the  home  of  the  savage  Dacian,  would 
one  day  erect  a  parterre  of  pleasure  before  whose  airy  elegance  even  his 
own  grand  Coliseum  was  destined  to  appear  like  a  vulgar  pretension. 
Yet  such  a  parterre  is  this.  By  the  vision  of  St.  Anthony,  't  is  a  dis- 
tracting sight !  What  is  wanting,  to  complete  a  world's  convention  ! 
Here  are  games,  of  lucre  and  of  love.  Family  reunions  are  here  ap- 
pointed as  upon  the  Grecian  ground.     It  is  the  rendezvous  of  delegates. 
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Matches  are  made ;  relations  intimes  are  cultivated.  The  Croesus  comes 
to  appeal  to  his  fortune ;  the  penniless,  to  appeal  to  his  craft.  Hearts 
are  joined,  and  sometimes  hands.  The  musical  delights  of  Vienna,  the 
costlj  luxury  of  the  smoke-domed  city  of  the  Thames,  the  mercurial 
gallantry  of  Paris,  the  picturesque  pleasures  of  the  Bosphorus^  Queen, 
the  soft,  artistic  ease  of  the  Italian  cities  —  all  these  elements,  combined 
with  a  dash  of  pastoral  rose-water,  meet  to  compose  the  charm  of  Baden. 
And  in  this  most  aristocratic  of  countries,  motley  is  the  common  wear; 
for  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  does  society  flourish  on  such  a  rank 
shrub  level.  Here  they  are,  at  it  again ;  barons,  barbers,  actors,  artistes, 
ambassadors,  mountebanks,  counts,  conjurers,  dancing-men,  princes, 
poodles,  pet-monkeys,  prelates,  pedlars  —  la  lie  and  PHite  of  creation, 
drawn  together  in  a  heterogeneous  vortex. 

But  place  aux  dames.  Our  regards,  at  present,  are  for  the  harem- 
scare'm,  rankless  ranks.    The  Cyprian  phalanx  advances. 

VAKITT-FAIR 

In  that  phalanx  there  are  superior  spirits.  First  and  foremost  comes 
the  invincible  Lionns.  She  is  a  faultless  monster,  making  the  meat  she 
feeds  upon;  and  that  meat  is  —  fools.  Her  pretensions  are  her  all.  She 
would  be  Queen-Bee  in  that  bright  hive  of  animation,  and  have  the 
drones  do  reverence.  Her  qualifications  for  the  eminence  to  which  she 
aspires  are  usually  beauty,  brains,  and  an  overpowering  mien,  which 
bears  down  opposition.  Her  heart  is  ever  set  upon  appropriating  the 
LiONNB^s  share  of  attention,  admiration,  and  spoils ;  she  desires  that  her 
attachments  should  prove  rather  extensive  than  strong.  Greedy  of 
money  and  power,  because  of  their  joint  result,  the  policy  of  Machiavel, 
administered  by  Metternich,  was  full  as  scrupulous  as  her  small  scale  tac- 
tics, as  she  brings  her  masked  battery  to  bear  against  the  hearts  of  the 
heroic ;  and  from  a  combination  of  charms  and  attributes  such  as  hers, 
failure  can  rarely  ensue.  Her  temperament  is,  as  might  be  supposed, 
elephantine.  *  Marble  to  receive,  and  wax  to  retain,'  the  organ  of  love 
is  but  faintly  developed  in  her  cranium.  Love-suits  she  tries  on  and  off 
like  gloves ;  but  as  to  receiving  a  shaft  from  Cupid,  it  is  a  catastrophe 
too  dreadful  to  be  wantonly  encountered.  To  judge  of  the  passion  from 
its  effects  upon  her  suitors,  she  is  undoubtedly  right :  a  flirtation  with 
her  is  as  ruinous  as  an  embrace  from  the  statue  of  Phalaris. 

Baden  is  no  place  for  old  maids  or  cold  maids.  Here  comes  a  panto- 
mimic piece  of  perfection  —  a  gentle  creature  whose  face  is  the  very 
vignette  of  the  Kursall — the  first  and  prettiest  that  greets  you.  *Pert 
without  fire,  without  experience  safe" — looking  askance  at  every  body, 
she  is  intent  on  no  one  except  her  own  dipping,  cringing,  curtseying, 
self-loving  self. 

'  I  KNOW  a  maiden  fair  to  see ; 

Take  care! 
She  is  fooling  thee.' 

For,  with  all  these  *  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  spiritual 
grace,*  she  is  endowed  with  a  Gaul's  sagacity  in  mundane  things.  She 
captures  a  dupe :  then  hers  the  pageantry,  his  the  contingent  supply. 

'Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale,  their  mfinite  variety/ 
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la  Coelebs  melancholy  or  romantic,  as  men  are  apt  to  grow,  from  too  long 
vegetation  on  the  barren  heath  of  bachelorhood?  Then  behold  this 
petite  chatte  who  strolls  d  pas  tardifs  et  lents  along  the  river  s  edge,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a  pensive  soul  who,  weeping,  seeks  her  mate. 
The  *  Lost  Pleiad '  hung  not  more  aloof  than  she,  as  she  moves  embalmed 
in  primal  freshness  and  seeming  modesty,  as  in  guimpure;  breathing 
*all  Hackman's  sorrows  and  all  Werter's  woes,'  and  ever  and  anon 
elevating  her  large  imploring  eyes  from  beneath  lashes  that  sweep  her 
cheeks  Uke  dark  foliage  over  water ;  eyes  suffused  with  the  vaporous 
splendor  of  a  sea-sunset. 

My  dear  Coelebs,  don't  vou  think  that  a  little  farther  acquaintance 
would  make  her  a  new  Hmoi'se,  and  you  the  hapniest  of  men  I  She  is 
the  most  treacherous  of  them  all.  As  an  Eolian  narp  exhales  the  sum- 
mer-wind, so  breathes  she  song  and  sentiment;  and  as  mermaids  are 
destructive  to  the  peace  of  mariners,  even  so  are  singing- women  the 
Circes  of  travellers. 

The  lacerated  heart  of  Mile.  Ctnthib  Ceruse  —  the  feelings  not  to 
be  described  by  inanimate  words  —  the  affection  never  to  deviate,  never 
to  die  away ;  the  compunction  and  anguish,  the  utter  larnhkin-ness  of 
soul,  which  she  declares  are  the  most  unreal  and  transitory  sentiments 
that  ever  made  man  play  the  moon -calf — or  the  devil.  Hers  is  a 
hyacinth  heart,  which  seldom  puts  forth  perceptibly  until  the  height  of 
the  season ;  nor  lasts  longer  than  during  the  protracted  space  of  two 
week^'  inflammatory  weather.  One  faint  exhalation,  and  it  again  crisps 
in  its  corsets. 

Or  is  Coelebs  fond  of  fun  ?  Then  let  him  boldly  plunge  amid  the 
swarm  of  fire-flies,  stingless  and  unstung  —  if  he  can.  Let  him  select 
this  gay  cherub  with  the  golden,  glancing  eyes,  and  a  soul  like  a  musicai- 
box  that  is  always  wound  up.  How  plump  and  pleasant !  How  full 
of  skylark  and  scandal !  How  gently  wayward  and  excruciatingly  vola- 
tile! And  yet  she  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  who  can  sparkle  and 
crackle,  and  lighten  and  brighten,  like  herself,  provided  it  be  at  another^s 
expense.  Are  you  a  favorer  of  the  chrysalis  style  ?  Le  void !  a  brow 
that,  in  its  flitting  mutability  of  expression,  can  change  in  a  moment 
from  noon  to  night  Ditto  her  disposition.  She  had  a  nice  little  heart 
of  her  own  once;  but  by  dint  of  constant  piedng  and  dividing, it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  sad  bit  of  mosaic  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  greater 
pity ;  that  a  mere  creature  should  wear  so  seraphic  a  guise,  or  that  one 
so  unquestionably  an  angel  in  aspect  should  ever  prove  an  insect. 

But  another  flower  of  French  fragility  appeal.  She  unites  a  beau- 
teous bloom  to  her  languid  air ;  a  very  *  love  in  idleness '  would  be  her 
floral  name.  Coslebs  and  Benedict  are  both  taken  with  those  lustrous 
eyes.  Is  it  not  astonishing  how  well  a  Frenchwoman  can  juggle  with 
her  eyes?  Compare  these  two  sets  of  brilliants.  Zulie  has  orbs  that 
witch  and  watch  like  stars,  't  is  true ;  but  they  would  not  be  so  dangerous 
if  in  the  custody  of  another.  It  is  her  unrivalled  management  that 
makes  them  so  eminently  effective ;  as  a  fencing-foil  may,  wielded  by  an 
expert  hand,  outvie  the  prodigies  of  a  Toledo  blade. 

But  Leonie's  unmuffled  eyes  are  fire-arms,  which  would  be  perilous 
in  any  one's  custody.  It  is  but  necessary  to  take  aim,  and  away  they 
flash,  and  blaze,  and  burn.    Their  halh  shoot  to  the  heart 
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Here  are  artistes  from  the  Opera  Oomique  and  the  Vaudeville,  some 
sailing  under  their  proper  color?,  others  acting  a  part,  even  upon  this 
stage.  Little  Jolyot  plays  la  fausse  noble,  to  the  vast  edification  of 
green-horn  crowds ;  and,  at  first  sight,  all  seem  disposed  to  accord  her 
the  title  of  Marquisb  db  Folleville,  in  whose  dignity  she  instates  her- 
self. But  softly !  the  Hon^s  skin  is  not  so  cunningly  worn  but  that  you 
may  detect  the  tip  of  the  betraying  ear.  In  all  her  courtly  apparel 
there  is  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  of  affectation  and  indelicacy  that  reveals  the 
fillette.  Note,  and  you  will  discover  that  her  assumption  of  rank  is  as 
inappropriate  as  were  the  robes  of  dignity  on  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

The  frequency  and  intimacy  of  relationship  at  Baden  is  inexplicable. 
All  these  light  ladies,  in  their  migratory  flight  hither,  are  accompanied, 
like  storks,  by  their  parents  or  chaperons.  The  number  of  accommo- 
dating mammas,  who  exert  no  shadow  of  control  over  their  precious 
charges — of  ondes  pastiches — of  taciturn  aunts  and  attentive  cousins — of 
erotic  brothers,  in  whom  no  ray  of  family  resemblance  can  be  traced  —  ex- 
ceeds all  computation.    But 

'  Viye  ramour,  yiye  la  oompagnie ! ' 

says  the  song :  appearances  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost 
.  It  is  not  for  me  to  advise  Coelebs.  I  have  merely  designated  some 
objects  not  noted  in  the  Guide-Books.  CcBlebs  must  take  care  of  him- 
self. Life  has  been  compared  to  a  troubled  sea ;  it  is  not  here  that  the 
calm  occurs.  Man  has,  at  best,  but  the  alternatives  of  immersion  into 
the  Maelstrom  of  Matrimony,  with  its  distracting  cares ;  or  of  con- 
signment into  the  Bosphorus  of  Bachelors  —  the  portion  of  the  sacked, 
Ccelebs  has  his  choice.  Let  him  either  take  his  irretrievable  plunge,  in 
conjunction  with  the  nymph  who  has  bewitched  him ;  else  make  his 
sullen  quietus  in  gurgling  solitude. 

O      PARIS  1     PARIS!      PLEASURE-GIRDLED     CiTY    OF     THE     SeINE  ! 

Ophir  of  delights  1  The  Wonderful !  the  Only  One  1  How  widely  hast 
thou  spread  the  inevitable  bright  snares  by  which  our  souls  are  trapped ! 
Earth  and  ocean  thou  hast  colonized  with  thy  missions  of  merriment ; 
wherever  thy  spirit  has  gone  forth,  thou  hast  made  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  Bagatelle! 

So  then,  wide-eyed  reader,  have  you  caught  a  glimpse  into  the  Mys- 
teries ?  More  than  this  it  is  not  permitted  to  reveal.  You  have  seen 
fair  frailty  ^  sleeking  her  soft-alluring  locks '  as  you  approach ;  you  have 
seen  the  struggle  who  shall  be  Sirius  of  the  summer ;  you  have  seen  the 
ambrosial  cash  ^  used  and  abused,  but  never  refused ;'  you  have  seen 
some  people  united  without  union ;  you  have  seen  others  united  virtually 
but  not  virtuously ;  you  have  seen  people  who  are  afflicted  with  more 
head-aches  than  heart-aches;  you  have  seen  that  erraUc  angels,  like 
comets,  have  queer  customs.  Love  in  a  cottage  is,  to  their  more  eupho- 
nious taste,  love  in  lodgings.  Their  fate  is  in  their  own  temper ;  they 
are  irresponsible,  and  aU-responsive.  Their  roseate  aspect  is  rarely  dashed 
with  blue.  The  prosopopeia  of  pristine  purity  is  hardly  enshrined  in  the 
mercurial  play  of  their  fair  features ;  still,  says  their  apologist,  they  appear 
so  unconscious  of  derelictions,  as  to  be  readily  forgiven.  But  they  have 
received  their  stamp  in  the  Gilded,  not  the  Golden,  Age.* 
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*  Observe  your  lover  when  he  leaves  your  arms/  says  Rousseau ;  and 
the  advice  is  highly  to  be  approved  of  here.  The  fact  is,  fair  lady,  if 
your  knight  cannot  immarble  his  emotions,  don*t  trust  him  in  this  land 
before  the  waters  of  matrimony  have  rolled  over  him  with  their  petrify- 
ing flow. 

And  now,  peruser  of  this  satin  sketch,  I  leave  you,  like  a  good  Sama- 
ritan saint  as  you  are,  to  your  painful  ruminations  upon  the  lax  morality 
of  society. 


DEAL      GENTLY      WITH      MY      MOTHER,      WORLD. 


BT     BIMRr     CI  AT     PRlOeS. 


DsAL  gentljT  with  my  Mothkb,  World  I 
Her  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf. 
And  time  with  her  is  growing  brief; 
She  18  not  now  what  uie  hath  been: 
Her  eye  hath  lost  its  glowing  sheen ; 
The  rose  is  faded  fiom  her  cheek, 
And  life's  dark  stream  grows  faint  and  weak : 
The  forms  which  walked  with  her  of  yore 
Come  back  again,  oh,  nevermore  I 

Deal  gently  with  my  Mothkb,  World ! 


I  was  not  favored  by  thee,  World  1 
Oh,  life  was  dark,  e'en  from  my  birth. 
And  I  have  tired  long  of  earth ; 
But  now  I  know  mine  hour  is  come, 
And  I  shall  soon  be  going  home : 
I  feel  the  death-damps  on  my  brow. 
But,  World,  I  do  not  blame  thee  now  I 
Though  thou  hast  been  nnkind  to  me, 
I  cast  no  harsh  reproach  on  thee : 
My  boyish  dreams  have  passed  away, 
But  with  my  dying-breath  I  pray. 

Deal  gently  with  my  Motbeb,  World  I 


Spare  her  in  your  sorrows,  World  I 
I  was  her  favorite,  darling  boy, 
Her  earthly  hope,  her  soirit's  joy. 
God  only  knows  I  loved  her  well  — 
How  much,  no  language  now  can^teU. 
But  I  am  fallen  in  my  prime^ 
As  leaves  in  early  summer-time. 
And  when  my  soul  shall  leave' its  clay, 
Her  last  fondl  hope  will  pass  away : 
Then,  in  my  deep  despondency, 
This  dying  boon  I  crave  of  thee : 

Deal  gently  with  my  Motbeb,  World  I 
Wiukington,  (D.  C.)  • 
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ALVILA'8  GATHERING. 

A  TROOP  is  comiDg  down  the  hill,  a  troop  from  down  the  yale: 
To  see  those  bannered  hosts  had  turned  an  arm^  foeman  pale ; 
Alvila's  streets  are  thronged  with  men  of  bold  and  haughty  mien: 
A  sight  like  this,  I  wot  fall  well,  't  is  long  since  she  has  seen. 

The  se&ffoldine  last  night  was  raised ;  to-day  the  throne  of  state 
Is  planted  high  above  onr  heads — sa^r,  whom  does  it  await  f 
Our  feeble  kine  is  far  away,  within  his  palace-hall. 
Trembling  with  every  passing  breeze,  and  every  light  foot-fall. 

They  come,  they  come!  from  out  the  gate,  a  thronging  multitude; 
Gentle  and  simple  crowd  along,  the  courteous  and  the  rude : 
The  peasant  leaves  his  vineyard-side,  his  good  knife  in  his  hand, 
The  noble  spars  his  charger  on,  and  grasps  his  shining  brand. 

Aha  I  there 's  treason  here  to-day:  Yillana  heads  the  throng; 
Toledo's  bishop  rides  amain,  the  arm6d  band  among : 
There's  dark  revenue  in  both  their  hearts;  bold  words  they  seem  to  say ; 
Oh,  dearly  our  Castile  shall  rue  the  gathering  of  to-day  I 

See,  see  above  I  the  throne  is  filled  —  a  moveless  figure  there ; 
But  Hen bt's  sword  and  Hbmrt'b  crown  the  statue  seems  to  wear : 
A  sceptre  fills  the  stony  hands,  as  palsied  as  his  own 
Who  rules  above  our  own  Castile,  a  cumberer  of  the  throne  I 

The  crowd  was  all  around  the  plain:  they  throng  the  centre  now. 
And  hushed  is  every  rabble  shout,  and  every  whisper  low. 
While  one  reads  out.,  with  bitter  tone,  the  doings  of  the  day. 
The  tyranny  and  lawlessness  of  Henry's  hated  sway. 

And  as  they  tremble  on  the  ear,  rings  out  their  shout  again : 
'  Castile  and  our  Alphonso  I  and  success  unto  his  reign  I ' 
Toledo's  bishop  fiercely  springs  up  to  the  statue's  side : 
(Ah  I  thought  he  not  of  other  days,  when  Henrt  fed  his  pride  t) 

He  tore  the  crown  from  off  the  brow ;  Placxnoia  grasped  the  sword ; 
ViLLKNA  flung  the  sceptre  down,  with  many  a  bitter  word : 
Parxdxs  and  his  brother-counts  tore  off  the  robe  of  pride, 
While  ALACANrRA's  master  joined  his  monarch  to  deride. 

And  then  the  young  Alphonso  is  borne  upon  the  plain ; 
The  gallant  boy  is  guarded  by  a  gay  and  lordly  train : 
They  lift  him  to  the  vacant  tnrone,  before  him  low  they  bow: 
'Alphonso  and  Castile  1 '  rings  out  the  shout  from  high  and  low. 

Oh,  woe  is  me,  disloyal  knights !  and  woe  is  me,  Castile  1 

A  brother's  blood  shall  bleed  for  this,  beneath  a  brother's  steel, 

And  days  of  storm  shall  cloud  our  sky,  and  dim  its  sunny  ray: 

Long  shall  Castile's  broad  borders  rue  the  gathering  of  to-day  I  a.tl 
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TRIP     UP     THE     COLUMBIA     IN     1850. 

Onb  .evening,  while  sitting  in  my  room  before  a  pleasant  fire,  enjoying 
myself   smoking  a  fine  'regalia,'   and   listening  to   my  room-mates, 

C and  L ,  playing  the  good  old  song  of  *  Home,  sweet  home' 

on  their  fiutes,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  from  the  deep  reverie  into 

which  I   had    been    thrown,  by  C stopping  short  at    *Home, 

sweet ,'  and  exclaiming : 

*  Harry,  let  us  go  up  to  Portland  in  our  boat;  it  will  be  a  fine  trip, 

and  it  will  give  L an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  scenery  of  the 

'Coluinbia." 

'And  will  also  give  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  certain  young  lady 
with  pretty  black  eyes,  that  you  fell  in  love  with  last  winter,  notwith- 
standing  the  coldness  of  the  weather,'  I  exclaimed. 

*  What ! '  drawled  out  L ,  *  you  do  n't  mean  to  say  that  C is 

in  love  ?    Take  my  advice,  C ,  and  wait  until  you  go  back  to  the 

eastern  states ;  there  are  no  girls  on  this  side  of  the  continent  worth 
having.  If  I  ever  get  back  to  my  comfortable  home  in  the  east,  you 
will  never  catch  me  coming  out  here  again.' 

'  Your  *  comfortable  home ! '  eh  ? '  I  cried.  *  Why,  you  would  complain 
of  bein^  uncomfortable  were  you  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  this 
life.  I'll  set  all  the  girls  in  the  Territory  against  you,  if  you  utto- 
another  such  libel  against  them  as  you  have  just  spoken ! ' 

'  Well,'  said  L ,  *I  will  not  argue  with  you  about  it,  for  it  would 

be  a  waste  of  time  to  try  and  convince  a  man  that  is  in  love  that  his  girl 
is  homely ;  but  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  you  I  will  assist  in  pulling  the 
boat  up  the  river.' 

*  Thank  you,  L ;  I  '11  drink  your  health  in  a  brimming  glass  of 

champagne,  when  we  arrive  at  Portland,  and  wish  that  you  may  be 
comfortable  some  of  these  days,'  said  C . 

*  Well,  if  you  get  four  men  to  pull  our  boat  up,  you  may  count  on 
your  friend  Harry  as  a  cabin-paasenger,  for  I  vow  I  '11  not  pull  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  see  any  girl,  be  she  the  '  fairest  of  the  fair.' ' 

*  I  've  got  all  that  arranged,'  said  C .    *  There  are  three  men  in 

the  village  who  wish  to  go  up,  and  will  willingly  work  their  passage; 

L will  make  the  fourth,  so  we  will  just  have  enough  to  make  it 

pleasant' 

*  I  am  one  of  you,  then :  any  thing  for  a  change  of  scene.  Now  that 
all  is  arranged,  let  us  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning  we  will  get  the  boat 
fixed,  and  the  provisions  put  up  for  the  cruise,  and  then  adieu  to  this 
gloomy  place  for  a  time.' 

As  soon  as  old  Sol  burst  his  way  through  the  thick  clouds  that  Uned 
the  morning  horizon,  we  arose,  and  after  eating  our  breakfast,  proceeded 
down  to  the  boat,  and  commenced  overhauling  her,  preparatory  to  our 
cruise.  Sails  were  repaired,  seams  caulked,  and  a  coat  of  paint  was  put 
on  her,  to  make  her  look  worthy  of  the  girl  in  honor  of  whom  she  was 
named.  While  the  paint  was  drying,  we  collected  our  guns,  araaiuni- 
tion,  and  other  baggage,  and  saw  that  every  thing  was  in  order  for  any 
emergency  that  might  occur. 
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-y  in  the  meaD  time,  had  been  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to 


prepare  the  provision ;  and  he  was  now  filling  the  lockers  of  the  boat 
with  *provant'  enough  for  a  six  months'  voyage.  After  two  days  had 
elapsed,  every  thing  being  in  readiness,  we  launched  our  little  craft,  and 
started  on  our  way. 

It  was  a  beaatiful  morning  when  we  started.  The  sun  had  just  ap- 
peared above  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  scarce  a  breath  of 
air  disturbed  the  glassy  surface  of  the  bay. 

Scarce  an  hour  had  elapsed,  however,  before  a  long  and  heavy  swell 
began  to  set  in  from  the  ocean,  breaking  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  with 
a  dismal  sound  that  foreboded  a  coming  storof. 

*  Harry,'  said  C ,  *  we  are  going  to  have  a  heavy  blow.    I  never 

heard  the  rollers  sound  in  that  way  before,  but  that  we  were  sure  to  have 
a  gale  afterward ;  and  look,  how  the  swell  is  increasing  1  We  must  get 
out  of  this  place,  or  it  will  be  dangerous  in  this  smiill  boat,  with  these 
men  that  never  before  pulled  in  rough  water.' 

'  Give  way,  boys  ! '  I  said,  *  and  let  us  get  out  of  the  rough  waters  of 
the  bay  before  the  storm  comes  on.  If  we  can  get  into  the  river,  the 
wind  will  be  fair,  and  we  will  soon  reach  Astoria ;  but  if  it  should  catch 
us  in  the  bay,  we  will  have  a  hard  pull  to  get  out  of  it  before  night' 

The  breeze,  in  the  meantime,  had  increased,  and  a  tremendous  rpUer 
was  breaking  on  the  sand-banks  in  the  bay  and  along  the  shores ;  and  to 
make  it  worse,  a  heavy  fog  set  in,  and  shut  out  the  land  from  our  view. 
We  however  made  good  progress,  the  tide  being  in  our  favor.  Our 
little  boat  was  jumping  about  like  a  duck,  now  far  down  between  two 
huge  rollers,  now  on  the  top,  amid  the  froth  and  spray,  and  then  down 
again ;  and  so  we  kept  going  for  an  hour  or  more. 

The  roar  of  the  breakers  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
could  scarcely  hear  one  another  speak,  and  I  began  to  fear  we  were 
getting  too  near  the  spit  of  sand  that  makes  out  from  Chinook  Point, 

and  was  turning  the  bow  of  the  boat  more  seaward,  when  L cried 

out  for  me  to  look  behind.  I  turned  around,  and  there,  rolling  along, 
and  threatening  to  engulf  all  before  it,  came  a  huge  white-capped  roller, 
foaming,  and  hissing,  and  presenting  a  perfect  wall  of  waters,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  I  had  hardly  time  to  cry  out  for  the  oarsmen  to  give 
way  for  their  lives,  and  turn  the  boat  so  that  it  would  strike  her  fair  On 
the  stem  and  give  her  a  chance  to  rise  with  it,  when  it  reached  us,  and 
taking  us  up  on  the  top  of  it  like  an  egg-shell,  it  dashed  us  along  with 
the  speed  of  an  arrow  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  swept  away  to  lee- 
ward, leaving  us  in  a  perfect  caldron  of  foam.. 

Every  one  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  at  one  another  in  astonish-  ' 
ment  at  our  escape.    The  rowers  again  bent  to  their  oars,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  found  ourselves  in  comparatively  smooth  water  —  the  roller 
having  carried  us  over  the  Chinook  spit  into  the  smooth  water  between 
it  and  the  shore. 

The  fog  now  lifted  a  little,  and  we  were  enabled  to  see  where  we  were, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  gale  had  commenced.  We  found  that  we  had 
just  made  ten  miles'  progress  since  we  left,  having  reached  Chinook 
Point ;  and  that  Astoria  was  but  five  or  six  miles  oflf.  We  had,  however, 
passed  the  most  dangerous  part  of  our  journey,  and  were  now  in  the 
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river,  with  a  fair  wind ;  so,  setting  our  sail,  we  dashed  the  waters  aside 
from  the  bows  of  our  little  boat,  and  sped  on  our  way  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour. 

In  an  hour's  time  we  reached  Fort  George,  or  Astoria,  as  it  is  called 
more  recently ;  and  after  hauling  our  boat  up  on  the  beach,  we  proceeded 
up  to  the  hotel,  where  we  found  '  the  host,'  a  jolly-looking  Mynheer,  wait- 
ing to  receive  us ;  and  giving  each  of  us  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he 
led  us  into  the  house,  where  a  large  and  eheerful  fire  and  a  hearty 
supper  awaited  us. 

Our  long  fast  had  sharpened  our  appetites ;  and  for  a  few  moments  we 
dealt  vengeance  on  the  contents  of  the  dishes,  and  said  nothing.  After 
supper,  we  retired  to  our  beds,  thbroughly  fatigued  with  our  first  day's 
labor. 

We  arose  early  the  next  morning,  completely  refreshed,  and  eager  for 
our  journey,  but  were  somewhat  disappointed,  on  going  out  of  the  hotel, 
to  find  that  the  heavy  fog  of  the  preceding  day  had  become  still  more 
dense,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  proceed  until  the  day 
grew  older,  and  the  fog  cleared  up  a  little. 

While  waiting  for  the  fog  to  clear  up,  we  took  a  stroll  around  the 
little  village,  but  as  there  was  nothing  to  see,  we  soon  got  tired,  and 
returned  to  the  hotel. 

Astoria  is  the  most  miserable  place  in  Oregon  Territory.  There  are 
about  twenty  houses,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  inhabitants, 
about  one  half  of  whom  are  always  drunk.  There  are  two  or  three 
stores,  principally  supported  by  the  farmers  on  Clatsop  Plain.  The 
largest  is  kept  by  Mr.  Hensley,  and  seems  to  be  doing  a  pretty  good 
business. 

A  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Hathaway,  are  stationed  here.    Their  duties  are  not  very  arduous. 

About  one  mile  farther  up  the  river,  the  little  village  of  Upper  Astoria, 
or  Adairsville,  is  located.  It  presents  a  much  neater  appearance  than 
the  lower  town.  It  was  located  in  the  fall  of  1849,  by  Gen.  Adair,  the 
Collector  of  Customs  for  Oregon.  He  has  est'^blished  the  Custom-House 
and  Post-Ofiice  here,  thus  bringing  the  principal  business  to  his  town, 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  lower  townsmen.  His  family  are  with 
him,  and  he  is  determined  to  make  Oregon  his  future  home. 

Ai^r  waiting  an  hour  or  so  for  the  fog  to  clear  up,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  do  so,  we  determined  to  proceed  on  our  way,  and  trust 
to  chance ;  so,  giving  our  host  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  we  jumped 
into  our  boat  and  started. 

The  fog  being  so  dense,  we  were  obliged  to  follow  the  shore,  for  fear 
of  losing  our  way ;  thereby  causing  us  to  go  a  great  many  miles  farther 
than  we  should  have  gone,  without  making  much  on  our  way ;  for,  at 
night,  on  pulling  over  to  the  north  side  of  Uie  river,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  we  were  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Astoria,  having  fol- 
lowed round  the  shores  of  a  large  bay  shaped  like  a  crescent^  and  nearly 
twenty  miles  round. 

As  we  pulled  along  the  shore,  we  descried  an  old  deserted  Indian 
house,  and  as  twilight  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  land  and  stop 
for  the  night    So,  shoving  our  boat  on  shore,  we  jumped  out,  and  after 
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hauling  her  up  on  the  heach  aud  securing  her,  we  took  our  provisions, 
hlankets,  and  guns,  and  made  for  the  house. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  large  fire  was  hlazing,  and  we  commenced  cook- 
ing  our  suppers  and  drying  our  clothes,  which  had  hecome  completely 
saturated  by  the  fog. 

After  eating  our  frugal  meal,  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets, 
and  laid  down  alongside  of  the  fire  and  were  soon  in  a  sound  sleep ; 
from  which  we  were  aroused  about  mid-night  by  a  terrific  scream  from 

L ,  and  the  cry  of  *A  panther  1  a  panther ! '     Every  one  was  on  his 

feet  in  an  instant,  with  his  rifle  or  pistol  in  hand,  crying, '  Where  ?  where  ? ' 

in  a  terrified  voice.     L ,  in  the  meantime,  was  sitting. on  the  ground, 

holding  on  to  his  blanket  with  the  grasp  of  a  vice,  as  if  he  was  trying 
to  crush  something  to  atoms.  He  was  a  perfect  picture  of  fright ;  his 
face  covered  with  blood,  his  eyes  almost  out  of  his  head,  his  dishevelled 
hair,  and,  in  fact,  his  whole  appearance  presented  a  picture  that  a  painter 
might  have  made  his  fortune  from. 

*  Won*t  some  of  you  help  me  to  kill  it  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  terrified  voice, 
as  the  animal  under  his  blanket  began  to  move,  notwithstanding  the 
tightness  of  his  grasp. 

In  a  moment,  our  pistols  were  cocked,  and  we  commenced  turning 
down  the  blanket  very  cautiously,  so  that  it  should  not  escape,  and  that 
we  might  catch  it  alive,  if  possible.  In  a  few  moments  the  animal  was 
visible ;  and  with  one  accord  we  sent  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  louder  than 
was  ever  heard  in  that  place  before. 

A  poor  cat  left  by  the  Indians  had  returned  from  the  woods,  and  not 
seeing  us,  (our  fire  having  grown  dim,)  had  jumped  from  the  roof  of  the 

house  down  in^L 's  face,  and  he,  awakening  with  a  start,  had  caught 

her  in  his  blanket  before  she  could  make  her  escape.  His  fears  had 
magnified  her  into  a  panther,  and  were  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbance. 

After  laughing  at  him  for  being  frightened  by  a  cat,  we  again  com- 
posed ourselves  to  sleep,  and  slept  soundly  until  late  the  next  morning. 

When  we  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  The  fog  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  that  had  covered  the  landscape  like  the  curtain  of  a  panorama, 
was  now  lifted  up,  and  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  were  disclosed  in  a 
most  charming  manner.  After  eating  our  breakfast,  we  replaced  our 
traps  in  the  boat,  and  shoved  her  into  the  water ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  lusty  strokes  of  our  oarsmen  were  propelling  our  little  boat  along  at 
the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour. 

On  looking  around  us  to  see  our  exact  whereabouts,  we  found  that  we 
had  encamped  near  Pillar  Rock,  (a  singular  rock,  that  rises  like  a  column 
from  the  mid-channel  of  the  Columbia,)  just  twelve  miles  from  Astoria. 

The  scenery  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
is  high  and  rugged.  A  succession  of  high  hills,  covered  with  immense 
forests  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  with  here  and  there  an  oak  and  cedar 
patch,  extend  along  the  north  shore,  and  add  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the 
scenery  around.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  are  a  number  of  small, 
marshy  islands,  covered  with  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  which,  as  we  darted 
round  the  points  of  the  islands,  would  rise  from  their  feeding-grounds  in 
countless  numbers,  and  completely  deafen  us  with  their  quacking  and 
screaming.    The  river  is  between  ten  and  twelve  miles  wide  along  here, 
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and  for  miles  and  miles  it  was  covered  with  wild-fowl  of  almost  every 
variety.  The  beautiful  and  graceful  swan,  the  wild-goose,  the  brant, 
ducks  of  every  kind,  and  other  wild-fowl,  too  numerous  to  mentioo,  are 
here.    It  is  a  perfect  eljsium  for  sportsmen. 

In  a  few  hours  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Bumey's  landing,  and  making  our 
boat  fast  to  the  shore,  we  commenced  climbing  up  to  his  house,  which  is 
situated  on  a  piece  of  table-land,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 
In  a  little  time,  we  reached  the  top ;.  and  after  giving  orders  for  our 
dinner,  we  amused  ourselves  by  rambling  over  his  &rm,  and  in  admiring 
the  scenery  of  the  river  as  seen  from  this  elevation. 

While  we  were  here,  the  little  steamer  Columbia  passed,  on  her  way  up 
the  river  to  Portland.  She  is  the  first  steam-boat  that  has  ever  made 
regular  trips  up  and  down  the  Columbia  river.  She  is  but  Uttle  better 
than  the  first  steamer  that  broke  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  is,  as 
she  was,  the  fore-runner  of  a  large  steam-navigation.  We  were  soon 
called  to  the  house,  where  a  smoking  dinner  of  salmon  and  potatoes 
awaited  us,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  hard  at  it,  every  one  knowing 
that  the  less  said,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  better.  After  eating  our  dinner, 
we  paid  our  bill  and  descended  to  the  boat,  and  were  soon  on  our  way ; 
having  determined  to  stop  that  night  at  a  saw-mill  about  fifteen  miles 
farther  up. 

As  the  sun  began  to  sink  toward  the  west,  a  heavy  fog  came  over  the 
river  and  soon  wet  us  to  the  skin  ;  but  we  still  kept  on  our  way,  no  wise 
daunted ;  and  after  two  hours'  hard  pulling,  one  of  the  men  cried  out 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  saws  at  the  mill,  and  away  we  went  toward 
the  place  from  which  the  sound  proceeded.  As  we  neared  the  place, 
we  found  we  were  mistaken,  and  that  the  sound  came  from  an  Indian 
lodge ;  though  what  they  were  making  such  a  noise  about,  none  of  us 
could  tell.  We  however  determined  to  land,  and  see  if  we  could  find 
out  from  them  where  we  were,  as  it  had  grown  so  dark  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  see  the  land  one  hundred  yards  away  from  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  I  jumped  out,  and  groped  my 
way  through  the  bushes  toward  the  house ;  where,  on  arriving,  I  was 
saluted  by  twenty  or  thirty  curs  rushing  out  and  barking  at  me  in  a 

furious  manner,  causing  C and  one  or  two  men  to  rush  up  from  the 

boat  to  rescue  me,  as  they  supposed  from  the  noise  made  that  they  were 
eating  me. 

After  driving  the  dogs  away,  we  searched  for  the  door,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  succeeded  in  finding  it  and  effecting  an  entrance.  Here 
the  scene  beggared  description.  Seated  round  the  room  in  the  form  of 
a  circle,  were  thirty  of  the  most  horribly  ugly  Indians  I  ever  beheld  in 
Oregon.  A  log  was  placed  before  each  one  of  them,  on  which  they  beat 
an  accompaniment  to  a  song  that  an  old  hag  was  singing,  as  she  danced 
round  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Two  or  three  men  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle,  poking  furiously  against  the  roof  with  long  poles, 
and  joiping  in  the  chorus  of  the  song,  which  was  something  like  this  : 
'  To  lad  a  a-tora,  to  lada  a-tora,  to  lada  a-tora  —  ough ! '  Every  now  and 
then,  a  woman  would  rise  and  give  a  yell  that  would  have  frightened  a 
timid  man  to  death,  if  he  had  not  seen  whence  it  came.  The  dogs 
would  bark  and  yell  simultaneously  with  the  Indians ;  and  altogether,  it 
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beat  any  thing  I  had  ever  read  of.    The  witch-scene  that  Tam  O'Shanter 
saw  was  nothing  to  it.  ^ 

After  waiting  a  few  moments  to  see  if  they  would  not  stop,  and  find- 
ing that  they  had  no  snch  intentions,  I  made  my  way  toward  tn  old 
Indian  who  was  contemplating  the  scene  from  his  bunk  with  evident 
satisfaction,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  singing  and 
acting.  He  looked  very  seriously  at  me,  and  replied  that  they  were 
*•  mommuking  rrudicine^  or,  rendered  in  English,  they  were  invoking  the 
Deity  to  cure  some  of  their  sick  by  expelling  the  Devil  from  them. 

The  Indians  of  Oregon  believe  that  when  they  are  sick,  a  little  devil 
about  as  large  as  their  thumb  has  entered  in  them,  and  is  in  the  part 
affected ;  and  the  only  remedies  they  apply  are  prayers  and  songs  to  the 
Good  Deitt. 

Having  found  out  from  him  that  the  saw-mills  were  but  two  miles  far- 
ther up  the  river,  we  returned  to  our  boat,  and  left^hem  in  disgust.  In  a 
little  time  we  arrived  at  the  saw-mills,  where  we  remained  until  morning. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  jumped  in  our  boat,  and,  assisted  by  a  fair 
wind,  speedily  made  our  way  up  the  river.  The  view  of  the  land  on 
either  side  of  us  was  marred  by  a  dense  fog,  accompanied  by  a  drizzling 
rain,  making  it  very  uncomfortable  for  us. 

This  day  we  reached  about  thirty  miles  farther  up,  and  not  being  able 
to  fiiid  a  house  where  we  could  rest  and  get  shelter  for  the  night,  we 
landed,  and  built  a  tent  with  our  boat-sails  and  some  blankets,  which 
sheltered  us  somewhat  from  the  driving  rain;  we  however  kept  our- 
selves warm  by  the  large  fire  that  we  kept  burning  all  night.  As  one 
side  of  our  bodies  would  get  wet,  we  would  turn  over  and  expose  the  dry 
side  to  the  weather  while  the  other  was  warming ;  thus  passing  the  night 
between  fire  and  water.  As  the  morning  approached,  the  rains  ceased  ; 
and,  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  hills,  the  fog  rose  from  the  river  and 
gradually  ascended  toward  the  clouds,  disclosing  the  scenery  of  the  river 
fer  a  long  distance  up  and  down. 

The  scenery  of  the  Columbia  is  much  alike,  though  not  enough  so  to 
make  it  appear  monotonous.  High  hills,  covered  with  dense  forests,  rise 
gradually  from  Ihe  river  to  the  height  of  two  and  three  hundred  feet, 
and  in  some  places  as  high  again.  In  a  few  places  along  the  river,  high 
basaltic  rocks  rise  boldly  out  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet,  and  reminded  me  of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  river. 

Pieces  of  prairie  and  marsh-land  are  scattered  about  between  the  hills, 
and  are  almost  all  occupied  by  the  settlers,  who  are  fast  locating  themselves 
on  every  available  piece  of  ground  near  the  river.  The  sound  of  the 
*  wood-chopper^s  axe  *  is  heard  on  every  hand,  and,  in  a  few  years,  places 
that  are  now  the  hiding-haunts  of  wild  animals  will  be  under  cultivation, 
and  will  be  classed  among  the  most  delightful  places  on  this  *  Pacific 
slope.' 

On  jumping  into  our  boat  and  pulling  up  the  river  a  short  distance. 
ive  were  surprised  and  chagrined  to  find  we  had  passed  the  night  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  fine,  comfortable-looking  farm-house ;  the  fog 
of  the  preceding  evening  having  hid  it  from  our  view. 

The  brightness  of  the  day,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  within  a  few 
miles  of  Portland  by  night,  however,  cheered  us,  and  the  men  gave  way 
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with  a  will ;  and  about  noon  we  arrived  at '  St.  Helen's,*  an  embryo  city, 
laid  off  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia,  where  the  lower  mouth  of 
the  '  Willamette '  river  empties  into  it 

Th^  situation  is  excellent  for  a  large  city,  and  the  proprietors  are  san- 
guine in  regard  to  its  future  greatness.  We  landed  here  and  ate  our 
dinner,  after  which  we  proce^ed  on  our  way  until  night,  when  we 
arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  'Willamette,' 
where,  espying  the  farm-house  of  an  old  friend,  we  ehoved  our  boat  on 
shore,  and  walked  up  to  his  house. 

He  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  see  us,  and  after  shaking  hands 
with  all  the  family,  (some  thirteen  in  number,)  we  sat  down  and  rested 
ourselves  while  the  old  lady  and  her  daughters  were  preparing  supper. 

They  seemed  to  be  adepts  in  the  culinary  department,  for  in  a  very 
few  moments  we  were  invited  to  take  our  seats  at  the  table. 

We  needed  no  pressing  to  do  this,  the  steam  arising  from  the  savory 
viands  having  whetted  our  appetites  to  the  extremest  point ;  and  we  were 
soon  at  work  with  a  will  that  none  but  a  hungry  man  knows  any  thing 
about. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  enjoyed  a  meal  before  as  I  did  this.  The  most 
of  us  had  eaten  nothing  but  salmon  and  potatoes  for  a  week  past,  and 
the  spare-ribs,  cabbages,  and  other  dishes  that  constituted  our  supper, 
were  appreciated,  perhaps,  better  than  they  would  have  been  at  any  other 
time,  or  under  different  circumstances.     After  eating  our  supper,  the  old 

lady  cleared   off  the  table  and   set  it  in   the  corner.     C and 

L then  produced  their  flutes  and  played,  while  the  rest  of  us  joined 

in  a  dance. 

At  a  late  hour,  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  were  soon 
asleep ;  from  which  we  did  not  awake  until  the  sun  was  high  on  his 
morning  course.  We  then  bade  our  friends  good-bye,  and  started  for 
Portland ;  where  we  arrived  in  a  few  hours,  and  found  numerous  friends 
waiting  to  receive  us,  having  learned  from  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
that  we  were  on  the  way  up. 

Our  boat-men  here  left  us,  and  we  concluded  to  remain  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  visit  Fort  Vancouver  on  our  way  down.  Within  one 
year's  time,  Portland  had  increased  three-fold  in  size  and  population. 
The  axe  had  been  busy  in  the  woods,  and  where  the  forest  stood  one 
year  before,  a  number  of  fine  dwelling-houses  and  stores  were  erected, 
and  a  number  of  others  were  in  process  of  erection,  giving  the  town  a 
very  flourishing  aspect     It  bids  fair  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Oregon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  we  bade  our  friends 
good-bye,  and  pulled  down  the  river  on  our  way  to  Vancouver.  We 
reached  there  about  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  after  securing  our  boat  to  the 

beach,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Captain  I ,  of  the  army,  whose 

acquaintance  we  had  formed  the  year  before.  After  exchanging  our 
travelling  garments  for  others  of  finer  material  and  appearance,  we 
entered  the  drawing-room  among  the  ladies.  There  every  thing  put  me 
in  mind  of  home.  His  daughter  Kate,  the  belle  of  Oregon,  at  mj 
request  took  up  her  guitar,  and  played  and  sang  some  songs.  I 
thought,  as  she  sat  on  the  low  stool,  with  her  guitar  in  her  lap,  and 
a  strain  of  melody  pouring  from  her  lips,  that  I  had  never  seen  such  a 
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lovely  being.  For  four  years  I  had  been  absent  frora  my  home,  and  the 
only  vocal  music  that  I  had  heard  was  the  hoarse  voices  of  sailors,  sing- 
ing on  board  of  my  vessel.  The  music  that  I  now  listened  to,  sweet  at 
any  time,  was  rendered  trebly  so  by  the  recollections  it  stirred  up  within 
me.  It  was  late  that  night  ere  I  could  get  to  sleep,  and  angels  visited 
me  in  my  dreams,  and  sung  paeans  to  lull  my  slumbers. 

The  next  morning,  we  strolled  around  among  the  buildings  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  visited  the  Governor,  and  others  connected 
with  the  Company. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  started  for  home,  where  we  arrived  in 
three  days,  well  pleased. with  our  trip  up  the  Columbia.  mokiaou. 


She  faded  early,  when  her  years  were  few, 
Like  a  pale  planet  from  the  morning-sky. 

Veiling  her  angel-beauty  from  our  view, 
By  uie  bright  dawning  of  the  life  on  high. 

The  earth  was  decked  in  robes  of  beauteous  green, 
And  woods  were  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds, 

When  that  frail  one  no  more  with  us  was  seen, 
Nor  heard  replying  to  our  frequent  words. 

We  miss  her  music  when  the  morning  calls^ 
As  something  wanted  to  complete  the  day ; 

We  miss  her  presence  when  the  evening  falls, 
For  then  we  feel  the  most  that  she 's  away. 


And  yet  how  meet  it  was  for  her  to  go, 
Before  the  autumn-leaves  grew  sere  again, 

To  these  fair  fields  which  we  may  hope  to  know. 
Where  clouds  rise  not,  and  summers  never  wane ! 


She  died  in  softness  like  the  wind-harp's  tone, 
Or  far-off  music  on  the  evening-streams ; 

Passing  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan 
To  the  calm  rapture  of  eternal  dreams. 


She  died  in  triumph :  as  the  day  went  down, 
Her  pure  soul  crossed  unto  the  other  shore. 
Changing  its  mortal  beauty  for  a  ci*own, 
Fadeless  and  beautiful  for  evermore. 
Syracuse,  (iV.  Y.,)  1853. 
VOL.  XLII.  32 
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SiLiniT  and  etill  the  bleeding  body  lay, 
The  earliest  yictim  to  Death's  fatal  shaft ; 

Earth  from  its  contact  fain  wonld  shrink  away. 
And  shuddered  as  it  drank  the  gory  draught 


And  one  stood  by  the  corse,  as  in  a  dream, 
A  hideous  dream,  foreshadowing  years  of  woe; 

His  'wildered  stare  lit  with  a  frantic  gleam, 
As  on  the  lifeless  form  it  seemed  to  grow. 


The  jagged  staff  clutched  with  convulsive  grasp, 
His  sinewy  limbs  defiled  with  drops  of  blood. 

Thick-breathing,  like  a  man  at  dying  gasp, 

With  horror  numbed,  the  Primal  Murdeber  stood ! 


Silence  was  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air ; 

The  breathing  world  in  terror  held  its  breath ; 
Life  trembled  the  unnatural  blow  to  hear, 

And  cowered  at  the  sudden  reign  of  Death. 


An  awful  silence  reigned ;  but  demon  cries, 
Unheard  by  mortal  ear?,  were  ringing  out^ 

And  ghastly  forms,  unseen  by  mortal  eyes, 

In  gladness  danced  the  blood-stained  earth  about : 


For  Crime  led  on  Remorse  and  fierce  Despair, 

And  Murder  stalked  around  with  blood-stained  face. 

While  black-ribbed  Death  sat  in  his  ghostly  chair. 
And  seized  the  first-fruits  of  the  human  race. 


The  weapon  dropped  from  his  fear-palsied  hand ; 

His  ears  were  tingling  with  a  voice  of  dread. 
Proclaiming  him  a  wanderer  through  the  land  — 

An  outcast^  with  no  place  to  lay  his  head. 


The  scathing  fingers  of  undying  Crime 
Traced  an  enduring  mark  upon  his  brow, 

And  forth  he  went,  a  wanderer,  till  Time 

Should  bid  his  head  upon  the  green-sward  bow. 
Cleveland,  {Ohio,)  June,  1843. 
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THE      STORY      OF      THE      PEAtjH. 

As  I  was  on  my  way  home  to-night,  I  was  tempted  by  the  sweet  looks 
of  the  fruit,  and  purchased  a  peach.  A  noble  specimen  it  was,  too ;  red, 
ripe,  and  rosy,  it  projected  its  round  and  inviting  sides  as  if  desiring 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  eaten. 

I  took  it  to  my  room,  and,  placing  it  on  my  desk  before  me,  I  contem- 
plated it  with  much  satisfaction.  At  last,  in  my  pleasure  I  apostrophized 
it  thus : 

*  O  thou  most  beautiful  fruit,  my  heart  yearns  toward  thee.  I  worship 
thy  sweetness,  I  adore  thy  loveliness.  How  long  hast  thou  been  prepar- 
ing thyself  for  my  lips.  Ever  from  thy  birth  hast  thou  been  gaining  in 
size  and  sweetness,  and  the  labors  of  thy  life-time  are  devoted  to  me. 
But  perhaps  I  should  not  show  thee  gratitude ;  thou  art  insensible ;  thou 
canst  not  appreciate  it.' 

And  then,  suffering  myself  to  gaze  dreamily  at  the  peach,  I  wandered 
off,  imagining  its  history,  and  thinking  of  its  education,  habits,  and  way 
of  living,  until,  at  last,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  tiny,  but  clear  and  sweet 
voice,  calling  me  by  name.  I  looked  around  to  see  who  called  me  in  such 
unwonted  tones,  and  discovered  the  peach  nodding  pleasantly  at  me.  So 
soon  as  it  saw  that  I  was  attending,  it  commenced : 

'  You  would  know  my  history,  and  you  shall  be  gratified.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  all  biographera,  I  must  first  give  you  a  sketch 
of  my  parentage.  I  am  of  a  good  family ;  one  that  has  been  long  cele- 
brated. My  mother  was  taken  from  her  home  just  as  she  had  arrived 
at  maturity,  by  an  urchin  who,  being  discovered  in  the  abstraction,  (I 
will  not  call  it  robbery,  for  such  was  my  mother's  beauty,  as  she  has  often 
described  it  to  me,  that  she  might  well  have  tempted  an  older  person,) 
was  fain  to  drop  his  ill-gotten  booty,  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  As  she 
bad  fallen  in  a  grassy  spot,  she  remained  for  a  long  time  undiscovered, 
but  was  at  last  found,  one  morning,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  upon 
which  she  was  born.  But  her  beauty  was  gone ;  from  long  exposure  to 
the  wind  and  rain  she  had  wasted  away  to  less  than  one  sixth  of  her 
original  size,  and  what  little  remained  of  her  was  rough  and  hard ;  and, 
from  what  she  has  since  told  me,  I  should  judge  that  ehe  must  have  been 
a  pitable- looking  object  indeed.  But  the  good  old  man  saw  the  germ  of 
good  that  yet  remained,  and  carefully  placed  her  in  his  pocket,  saying  that, 
although  he  could  expect  to  derive  no  benefit  from  her,  yet  his  children 
might,  and,  therefore,  she  should  be  placed  in  a  good  soil,  and  every 
chance  for  improvement  should  be  given  her ;  and  she  was  accordingly 
transferred  from  his  pocket  to  an  appropriate  comer  of  his  garden,  a  space 
of  ground  allotted  for  her  especial  benefit,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  she  might  improve  it. 

*  Grateful  to  the  good  old  man  for  his  kindness,  my  mother  made  every 
effort  to  meet,  and,  indeed,  exceed  his  wishes,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
bring  him  a  suitable  reward.  Thus,  putting  forth  every  effort,  she  soon 
became  a  comely  tree,  and  in  a  few  years  had  the  gratification  of  present- 
ing the  old  man  with  her  first-fruits,  and  hearing  him  praise  the  beauty 
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and  sweetness  of  her  children.  Nor  were  her  children  totally  separated 
from  her,  for  the  good  old  man  gave  them  a  place  near  her,  where  she 
could  be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  their  growth,  and  where  she  soon  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  them  about  to  become  heads  of  families 
themselves.  But,  alas !  the  good  old  man  died,  and  his  son  succeeded 
him.  Mj  raother^s  grief  was  great  at  the  loss,  but  oh !  how  much  was  it 
enhanced  when  she  found  how  different  was  her  new  master  I  The  demon 
of  avarice  was  in  his  heart,  and  thus,  year  after  year,  did  she  find  herself 
stripped  of  her  children  in  their  early  youth.  Long  ere  they  were  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  they  were  taken  from  her,  and  packed  in  baskets,  to  be 
bruised  and  torn  in  their  journey  to  a  great  city,  where  they  were  to  be 
sold  in  the  markets,  to  be  handled  by  rough  and  dirty  urchins,  to  suffer 
every  indignity.  She  clung  to  her  children  with  all  her  strength,  and 
refused  to  let  them  go.  But,  alas !  she  was  weak ;  and  when  her  master 
took  her  roughly  by  her  arms  and  shook  her  violently,  she  could  retain 
them  no  longer,  and  was  forced  to  drop  them  one  by  one. 

'  Once,  after  she  had  been  treated  in  this  manner,  (>he  was  grieved  almost 
unto  death,  and  for  a  time  in  her  sorrow  refused  all  sustenance,  and  thought 
she  would  never  recover  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter.  But  with 
the  spring  came  refreshing  dews  and  pleasant  zephyrs,  and  once  more 
she  rejoiced,  put  forth  all  her  strength,  and  bloomed  again.  At  this  time 
I  was  born,  and  as  I  looked  around  me,  I  was  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of 
many  brothers  and  sisters.  We  passed  the  time  pleasantly  and  grew 
rapidly  ;  we  dallied  with  the  soft  winds,  and  the  sweet  nightrdewa  came 
and  kissed  us.  But,  alas  I  there  was  soon  to  be  a  change.  There  came 
a  few  cold  nights,  then  a  frost  Our  master,  who  was  careless  as  well  as 
avaricious,  had  left  us  exposed  to  its  full  fury,  and  all,  except  myself,  who 
chanced  to  be  snugly  ensconced  between  two  leaves,  were  killed.  I  here 
learned  a  lesson  of  patience  and  contentment ;  for,  but  the  day  before,  I 
had  been  complaining  of  those  two  leaves  as  obstructing  my  view  and 
shutting  me  out  from  light  and  warmth,  and  now  they  had  saved  my 
life.  I  soon  had  the  grief  of  seeing  my  brothers  and  sisters  wither  and 
fade  away,  dropping  off  one  by  one  until,  at  last,  I  was  left  alone.  Al> 
though  I  felt  keenly  the  loneliness  of  my  situation,  yet  my  grief  was 
comparatively  light,  for  I  was  yet  too  young  to  receive  very  lasting  im- 
pressions. Not  so,  however,  with  my  mother ;  her  constitution  suffered 
a  shock  from  which  it  could  never  recover.  She  put  on  her  mourning- 
robe  of  yellow,  and  seemed  fast  pining  away.  Perhaps  she  would  have 
died  then,  had  it  not  been  that  she  yet  had  me  to  live  for,  but  she  never 
forgot  to  furnish  me  with  sufficient  food.  I  soon  forgot  the  death  of  my 
comrades,  or,  at  least,  so  far  chastened  my  sorrow  as  not  to  neglect  mj 
own  well-being.  I  lived  only  on  the  purest  substances ;  I  drew  strength 
from  the  pure  air  and  refreshing  dews,  and  my  mother  furnished  me  with 
the  purest  juices  of  the  earth. 

*  This  was  the  happiest  stage  of  ray  life,  for  though  somewhat  sobered 
by  the  evident  sadness  and  sorrow  of  my  mother,  yet  I  had  no  positive 
pain,  and  was  far  from  being  unhappy.  One  morning,  I  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  our  master's  voice,  complaining,  in  high  tones,  of  my  mother, 
and  evidently  working  himself  into  a  passion,  until,  finally,  he  cursed  her 
for  her  barrenness,  and  threatened  her  with  being  burned.    This  unkicd- 
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ness plainly  cut  my  mother  to  the  heart;  I  felt  her  tremble  violently  as  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  swept  by.     Such  unkindness  from  one  whom  she 
had  BO  long  and  faithfully  served,  must  have  served  to  hasten  her  end ;  it  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  from  that  time  she  pined  away,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
she  could  not  hold  out  long  enough  to  allow  me  to  attain  my  full  growth. 
'  We  were  in  this  state  when  I  felt  that  I  contained  within  me  the 
germ  of  a  new  life,  which  would  enable  me  to  continue  my  race,  could 
it  only  be  brought  to  maturity  before  I  should  leave  my  mother^s  arms. 
Iiat  onoe  informed  her  of  the  fact,  and  w;as  rewarded  with  new  supplies 
of  nourishment,  which  soon  made  a  vast  difference  in  my  personal  ap- 
pearance as  I  grew  apace.     About  this  time,  I  came  near  losing  my  life, 
and  for  a  short  time  much  regretted  my  beauty,  as  it  was  that  which 
came  near  bringing  me  to  an  untimely  end.    One  day,  when  I  had  be- 
come abstracted  in  regarding  my  own  beauty  as  reflected  in  the  little 
stream  upon  whose  bank  my  mother  stood,  I  was  aroused  by  human 
voices  talking  loudly,  and,  as  I  thought,  mentioning  my  name.    I  glanced 
around  and  saw  two  boys :  they  were,  indeed,  talking  of  me.     Attracted 
by  that  very  beauty  which  I  had  been  admiring  a  moment  before,  they 
were  now  devising  means  by  which  to  become  possessed  of  me.     I  was 
soon  assailed  with  a  volley  of  sticks  and  stones.     I  clung  closely  to  my 
mother,  who,  though  unable  to  defend  me,  yet  held  me  as  tightly  as  she 
could,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  interposed  her  own  body  and  limbs  as 
a  shield ;  and  so,  at  last,  the  boys  became  tired  of  throwing  stones,  which 
were  aimed  with  too  little  skill  to  bring  me  down,  and  thus  one  of  them 
decided  to  ascend  for  me.    Seizing  my  mother  around  the  body,  he  soon 
raised  himself  to  a  level  with  me ;  then,  placing  himself  upon  one  of  her 
arms,  he  endeavored  to  reach  me ;  but  just  as  I  was  giving  up  my  last 
hope,  my  mother's  arm,  weakened  by  age,  fell  broken  and  lifeless  to  her 
side,  precipitating  the  boy  into  the  stream  below ;  and,  thus  discouraged, 
they  left  me  once  more  in  peace.     I  had  suffered  but  little,  although  I 
received  one  wound,  the  scar  of  which  you  can  yet  see'  —  and  the  peach 
turned  her  rosy  cheek  to  give  me  a  view — 'but  that  soon  healed,  and  I 
was  profoundly  grateful  that  it  was  no  worse. 

*'  But  let  us  pass  over  a  time.  I  was  now  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
began  to  feel  an  inclination  to  leave  the  maternal  arms.  Ere  I  left  her, 
though,  my  mother  gave  me  much  advice  for  my  future  government, 
which  it  is  useless  for  me  to  repeat,  as  it  would  be  of  but  little  interest 
to  you,  after  which,  gently  loosing  my  hold,  I  fell  to  the  ground.  Here 
a^in  I  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  I  fell  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
should  have  rolled  into  the  water,  had  not  a  friendly  bush  stopped  my 
descent,  and  afforded  me  a  shelter.  I  laid  in  this  situation  until  the  next 
morning,  when  I  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  my  master,  exclaiming: 
*  What  a  fine  peach !  will  bring  three  cents  in  the  market ! '  And,  so 
saying,  he  at  once  transferred  me  to  a  basket  which  was  filled  with  others 
of  my  species.  We  were  covered  tightly,  and  soon  placed  in  a  wagon, 
and  started  for  the  city.  On  the  way  I  suffered  terribly,  for,  beside  re- 
ceiving some  severe  bruises  myself,  I  had  the  unhappiness  of  knowing 
that  by  my  weight  I  was  assisting  to  crush  my  fellow-creatures  beneath 
Mie,  and  thus  becoming  an  instrument  —  although  an  innocent  one — of 
their  destruction  :  indeed,  it  was  a  great  wonder  that  we  were  not  all 
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suffocated,  such  was  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  tightness  with  which 
we  were  covered :  as  it  was,  when  we  arrived  at  the  wharf,  and  a  new 
master  removed  the  covering,  he  found  nearly  half  of  us  so  bruised  as  to 
be  unfit  for  his  use,  and  all  such  were  unmercifully  thrown  into  the  river. 
I  felt  sorely  bruised,  and  momentarily  expected  the  same  fate;  bat  it 
appears  that  I  imagined  myself  in  a  worse  situation  than  I  really  was, 
for  my  master  soon  took  me  up,  exclaiming :  *  What  a  beauty  1  it  will  do 
to  put  on  the  top  of  the  basket'  We  were  soon  packed  up  in  baskets 
again,  and  I  observed  with  surprise  that  those  among  us  who  were  suf- 
fering the  most  from  bruises,  and  consequently  least  able  to  bear  such  a 
fate,  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  while  those  who  were  not 
at  all,  or  at  least  but  slightly  bruised,  were  placed  at  the  very  top,  where 
there  would  no  weight  come  upon  them.  I  was  wondering  at  this  strange 
disposition,  when  I  heard  one  man  call  to  another : 

'  *  I  say,  Jack,  be  sure  and  get  the  very  beat  ones  at  the  top,  for  it  will 
make  them  sell  at  least  a  shilling  better.' 

*•  I  blushed  with  indignation  at  finding  myself  made  an  instrument  of 
deceit,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  degradation,  for,  as  you  see,  I  am 
entirely  helpless. 

^  We  were  again  covered  and  placed  in  a  wagon,  and  when  I  next  saw 
the  light,  the  basket  in  which  I  lay  was  standing  in  a  place  that  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  different  kinds  of  fruit,  but  in  which  there  was  a  most 
intolerable  odor.  There  was  a  bloated  and  odious-looking  old  woman 
looking  at  us,  and  after  she  had  talked  a  while  with  our  master,  he  drove 
on  and  left  us  with  her.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  quite  badly  from  the 
dirt  I  had  contracted  in  my  journey,  and  therefore  could  but  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  woman  when  she  took  me  up  quite  tenderly,  and  with  a  brush 
cleaned  me  very  nicely ;  after  which  she  placed  me  in  another  basket 
which  was  already  nearly  filled  with  my  companions  who  had  undergone 
the  same  process.  We  were  left  but  a  short  time  to  rest,  however,  for  a 
man  soon  came  and  placed  us  on  his  shoulders,  which  we  only  left  to  be 
transferred  to  the  board  from  which  you  purchased  me.  I  here  observed, 
too,  that  our  master  was  very  particular  to  let  us  show  our  best  side  out- 
ward, so  placing  us  that  our  bruises  should  be  unseen  by  those  passing. 
And  here  I  must  confess  I  could  not  restrain  a  momentary  vanity  at  find- 
ing  myself  placed  alone,  and  seeing  by  a  card  over  me  that  I  was  consid- 
ered worth  twice  as  much  as  any  of  my  companions.  But  this  vanity 
was  but  short-sighted,  for  on  looking  around  me,  I  was  reduced  to  a  de- 
spair that  I  had  not  before  felt.  My  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  fitting 
myself  to  continue  my  race ;  and  thus,  when  I  looked  around  me  and  saw 
nothing  but  stones  upon  every  side,  and  when  I  considered  that  I  should 
probably  become  the  property  of  some  of  the  many  thoughtless  urchins 
that  I  saw  passing  and  glancing  at  me  with  wistful  eyes — boys  who,  after 
gratifying  themselves  with  my  sweetness,  would  doubtless  cast  me  care- 
lessly upon  the  pavement — then  my  fear  and  suspense  were  horrible.  I 
can  bear  to  die,  so  long  as  I  may  hope  to  live  again  in  another  shape,  but 
to  die  and  have  that  the  end,  is  terrible. 

^  Of  the  many  narrow  escapes  that  I  had  during  the  day  I  will  not 
speak,  as  I  fear  I  am  already  tiring  you  with  my  story ;  but  at  last  I  saw 
you  looking  at  me.    I  examined  you  closely,  and  thinking  I  saw  that  in 
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your  countenance  which  promised  me  a  kind  reception,  I  put  on  my  most 
enticing  hues  to  induce  you  to  become  my  purchaser,  and  you  bought 
me.  The  rest  of  my  history  is  known  to  you.  I  am  ready  now  to  give 
you  all  my  sweetness,  only  asking  in  return  that  you  will  promise  to  give 
me  that  for  which  I  have  wished  so  long — an  opportunity  to  perpetuate 
my  race.' 

She  ceased  as  I  gave  the  desired  promise.  The  clock  struck  twelve, 
and  I  awoke.  The  peach  was  still  in  the  same  place :  I  looked  at  it  a 
moment,  and  then  —  ate  it.  And  as  I  placed  the  stone  in  my  desk,  I 
promised  myself  that  when  the  proper  season  should  arrive,  it  should  be 
returned  to  the  dust  from  which  it  came. 


N    I    N    G  AND  D    K    A    T    H 


ro<-ilWb:  I  . 


0  SWEET-VOICED  Evening  1  o'er  whose  starry  eye?, 

Half  dosed  in  sleep, 
Night's  golden  scarf  of  elimmering  moon-light  lle^ 
While  sweet  winds  witch  the  woods  with  harmonies 

They  cannot  keep : 

What  time  the  sun-set  paints  with  molten  gold 

Night's  cloudy  bare; 
And  the  soft  mist  of  ocean,  inland  rolled, 
Seems  with  its  white  wings  gently  to  enfold 

The  thoughtful  stars : 

Whether  thon  diest  in  the  arms  of  Night, 

When,  like  a  crone 
With  hooded  form,  upon  the  mountain's  height 
She  digs  thy  bed  amid  the  lightning's  light 

With  horrid  moan : 

Or  whether,  in  as  wild  a  guis^  as  this 

Thou  wearest  now, 
Thy  sweet  breath  fades  from  the  sweet  wilderness, 
And  not  a  cloud  is  near  to  shade  the  bliss 

Of  thy  fair  brow : 

Oh  I  peacefully,  like  thee,  when  all  is  o'er 

In  death's  cold  sleep, 
May  I  pass  hence  unto  that  joyous  shore 
Where  they  that  trouble  here  shall  come  no  more. 

And  none  shall  weep ! 

So,  haply,  they  who  mourn  with  tearful  eyes 

Beside  my  tomb, 
Shall  see  bright  thoughts  in  sorrow's  night  arise, 
Like  stars  that  light  the  way  to  Paradise 

Though  death^s  thick  gloom  I 
l.'ticm^  AuguMt,  1853. 
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LOOK  L"    P    W    A    H   D    . 

Thb  wreaths  that  deck  the  banqnet-hall  are  flinging 

Their  incense  o'er  the  revellers  below ; 
Alasl  the  hours  their  ceaseless  coarse  are  winging; 

And  ere  the  blossoms  shall  have  fallen  low, 
The  shadowy  hand  may  trace  along  the  wall: 
Away  with  feast  and  wine! — room  for  the  bier  and  pall! 

Oh  I  let  me  sweep  the  heavens  with  glance  up-springing, 
Learn  each  bright  radiance,  count  the  gems  or  night, 

And  pierce  my  way  up  where  the  stars  are  singing, 
Past  the  sweet  influence  of  our  worlds  of  light, 

And  only  pause  where  angel-paths  be^in 

At  that  wide  gulf  *twixt  purity  and  sin  I 

Give  air!  I  pine  here  where  the  roof-tree  waveth; 

Give  me  the  lands  beyond  the  orient  seas; 
My  soul  the  ocean  and  the  dcjcrt  braveth; 

Oh !  for  a  life  to  spend  in  toils  like  these ! 
Vain !  vain  I  that  starry  guard  no  mortal  breaketh ; 
The  pilgrims'  grave  the  desert  path-way  maketh. 

Sweet  is  the  blending  of  two  hearts  together. 
The  matual  trusty  the  fond  and  kind  caress, 

When  each  has  sworn  to  part  and  sunder  never. 
But  given  their  lires  for  blessing  and  to  bless ; 

And  when  the  light  of  childhood's  smile  appeareth, 

That  Home,  half  heaven  within  its  bosom,  beareth! 

Vain  I  vain  again  I  My  God  not  here  is  dwelling. 
Though  sweet  to  live  caressing  and  caressed ; 

And  even  here  the  solemn  voice  is  swelling, 
'Arise! '  depart !  for  this  is  not  your  rest 

Immortal  spirits  ask  immortal  joy ; 

Earth*s  purest  gold  has  dark  and  dim  alloy. 

Poor,  lonely,  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  weeping, 
Day-light  no  longer  greeting  sightless  eyes> 

Oh  I  what  can  give  oaUn  days  and  quiet  sleeping  f 
Can  even  star-light  o'er  such  gloom  arise  t 

Yet  hear  a  voice  from  that  poor  child  of  sadness, 

A  voice  of  triuiQph  and  a  song  of  gladness: 

My  Saviour!  thou  art  near  unto  the  lonely; 

Tnou  givest  light  and  glory  to  the  blind : 
The  veil  of  sense  once  rent  from  oft'  the  spirit 

The  bars  once  broken  which  the  soul  confined. 
What  matters  it  whence  comes  that  ransomed  spirit — 
From  hut  or  palace  —  glory  to  inherit! 

Give  me  the  water  from  those  upper  fountains! 

Give  roc  the  fruit  of  that  immortal  tree ; 
Take  all  the  worldling's  wealth  of  gain  and  pleasure, 

And  let  me  find  my  fulness  all  in  Thee. 
Their  pinions  droop,  when  ours^  first  upward  springing, 
Catch  gales  of  Paradise,  their  courses  winging.' 
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JOURNEYINGS       IN      SPAIN. 


VUKBBH      SIX. 

Seville  is  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  city  of  the  Peninsula. 
Here  the  artist  and  the  antiquary  will  find  occupation  for  months; 
while  for  the  mere  pleasure-seeking  traveller  it  is  a  most  agreeable  place 
of  sojourn,  as  it  affords  more  amusements  and  more  comforts  than  are 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. 

The  public  promenades  are  delightful.  Las  Delicias,  which  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  a  charming  spot,  shaded  with 
fine  trees,  and  skirted  on  the  left  by  the  magnificent  gardens  of  the 
Palace  of  San  Telmo.  On  f)&te  days  and  on  Sunday  evenings,  this  beau- 
tiful resort  is  crowded  with  promenaders  and  elegant  equipages.  Here 
the  stranger  may  wander  for  hours,  indulging  in  the  pleasing  study  of 
Spanish  beauty ;  for  the  Andaluza  is  what  we  would  call  the  type  of  the 
Spanish  woman.  Large,  dark,  and  sparkling  eyes,  a  profujsion  of  glossy 
raven  hur,  arranged  in  the  most  becoming  style,  harmonize  well  with 
the  warm  tints  of  her  clear  brunette  complexion.  Her  form  is  slender 
and  graceful,  and  in  her  walk  and  movements  there  is  an  indescribable 
grace,  which  enchants  every  beholder.  What  wonder  if,  in  this  en- 
chanted spot,  love's  glances  should  shoot  from  beneath  many  a  mantilla  ? 
The  scene  is  in  unison  with  the  softer  passions  of  the  heart :  the  air  is 
filled  with  perfume ;  the  heavens  are  cloudless,  and  the  silvery  Guadal- 
quivir glides  noiselessly  by. 

The  Government  Tobacco  Factory  is  an  immense  edifice,  situated  near 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  the  stranger  will  not  fail  to  visit. 
Here,  five  or  six  thousand  hands  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  snuff,  which  are  a  government  monopoly.  In  the  lower 
story,  the  snuff-making  is  carried  on  by  machinery  worked  by  horse- 
power. Here  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  fine  particles  of  tobacco 
from  the  grinding-mortars,  which  immediately  set  the  visitor  to  sneezing 
most  furiously,  although  the  operatives  appear  to  be  entirely  insensible 
to  it.  I  could  barely  remain  long  enough  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
various  processes  the  tobacco  is  put  through,  before  it  is  made  into  snu£^ 
when  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  open  air.  The  second 
story  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  cigar-making;  where  about  four 
thousand  women  are  daily  engaged  in  rolling  up  the  weed.  Among 
this  immense  tribe,  whose  tongues  moved  a  good  deal  faster  than  their 
fingers,  I  noticed  many  pretty,  roguish -looking  faces ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  a  sallow,  unhealthy  appearance,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
long  confinement  in  a  close,  vitiated  atmosphere.  Much  of  the  tobacco 
used  in  the  manufactory  is  brought  from  the  United  States,  which  is 
mixed  with  the  Cuba  leaf,  and  the  cigars  are  of  very  inferior  quality. 
In  fact,  there  are  very  few  good  cigars  to  be  had  in  Spain,  except  those 
which  are  smuggled  at  the  different  sea-ports. 

Seville  is  the  birth-place  of  Murillo ;  and  here  are  to  be  found  some 
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of  the  finest  efforts  of  his  pencil.  One  room  in  the  Museum  is  devoted 
to  his  paintings,  where  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts  maj  give  himself  up  for 
hours  to  the  study  of  his  magical  canvas.  Here  is  a  most  lovelj  Con- 
ception, a  favorite  subject  widi  Murilio,  which  he  portrayed  so  often, 
and  so  exquisitely,  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  M  Finior  de  las  Qm- 
cepciones.  Here  are  likewise  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  beside  numerous  other  subjects,  in  his  best  style.  Here, 
also,  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  calleid  La  Servi- 
leta,  from  its  having  been  painted  upon  a  napkin  which  Murillo  carried 
away  from  the  dinner-table  of  one  of  his  friends,  by  mistake.  After 
some  days,  the  napkin  was  returned  in  the  form  of  a  picture,  very  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  owner. 

Seville  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  animated  towns  I  have  yet  vidted 
in  Spain.  The  people  are  gay  and  jovial,  fond  of  the  dance  and  song, 
friends  of  pleasure,  and  enemies  of  toil. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  bull-fight  in  all  its  perfection.  The  Torrero 
and  Matador  are  obliged  to  go  through  a  severe  course  of  training,  at  a 
school  of  Toromachia,  and  to  show  much  address,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  appear  before  the  public ;  for  the  people  are  too  good  judges  to  allow 
any  bungling  in  a  performance  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  infancy.  The  bulls  used  for  ihe  purpose  are  allowed  to  run  perfectly 
wild  until  tliey  are  old  enough  for  the  arena.  They  are  then  captured 
by  tame  animals,  which  are  trained  for  the  purpose ;  yet  the  operation  is 
not  performed  without  great  difficulty,  and  much  danger  to  the  lives  of 
the  captors. 

The  day  of  a  bull-fight  is  a  grand  gala-day ;  the  whole  town  is  in  a 
state  of  uproar,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  usual  quiet  which  prevaib 
in  all  Spanish  towns.  The  stranger  will  not  fail  to  be  out  early,  to  see 
the  motley  crowd  of  foot-passengers  and  vehicles,  moving  onward  through 
dust  and  din  to  the  amphitheatre.  Pretty  majas^  in  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, shoot  their  dark  eyes  at  you  as  they  pass ;  diashing-looking  majoi 
rush  by  on  their  gaily-caparisoned  horses ;  ladies  of  rank  move  on  in 
their  splendid  equipages;  while  calesas,  donkeys,  and  dogs,  and  foot- 
passengers  of  high  and  low  degree,  are  all  hurrying  forward  in  one  con- 
tinued stream  toward  the  centre  of  attraction.  These  are  indeed  cosob 
deEspafla;  and  the  stranger  who  is  in  their  midst  is  apt  to  believe  him- 
self sure  enough  in  Spain. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Seville  is  situated  near  the  walls  of  the  citj,  and 
is  capable  of  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  spectators.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  himself  one  of  them.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the 
building  reechoes  with  a  sweet  strain  of  music  from  the  orchestra. 
PresenUy,  a  large,  massive  door  flies  open,  and  a  gay  cortege  enters  the 
arena.  At  the  head  marches  an  alguazil,  who  advances  toward  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  alcalde,  to  receive  from  him  the  key  of  the  stable 
which  contains  the  bulls  intended  for  combat  This  alguazil  wears  the 
ancient  uniform  of  his  order,  which  consists  in  a  cap  of  black  velvet, 
ornamented  with  feathers,  a  closely-fitting  black  silk  coat,  and  black  silk 
net  small-clothes,  small  cloak  of  black  velvet,  hanging  from  one  shoulder, 
and  large  top-boots.  He  is  followed  by  a  dozen  torreros,  dressed  in  the 
majo  style,  heretofore  described,  although  much  more  dazzling  in  colors 
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and  gold-embroidery.  After  these  come  several  picadoreSy  mounted  on 
horse-back,  and  armed  with  lances.  The  torreros  and  picadores  now  dis- 
peise  over  the  arena ;  a  flourish  of  trumpets  is  given,  a  large  gate  sud- 
denly opens,  and  an  enormous  bull  rushes  forth,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  audience. 

The  animal  gazes  around  upon  the  vast  crowd,  as  if  paralyzed  with 
fear.  A  murmur  of  disapprobation  is  spreading  through  the  crowd,  and 
the  word  eobarde  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth.  But  the  attention  of  the 
beast  is  soon  attracted  to  those  immediately  around  him.  The  torreros 
approach,  and  shake  their  red  mantles  in  his  face ;  his  anger  is  aroused, 
\^e  paws  the  ground  with  rage,  shakes  his  huge  head,  and  darts  with  fury 
at  his  foes.  The  excitement  now  commences  in  earnest.  The  agility  of 
these  torreroSj  in  avoiding  the  bull,  is  really  astonishing.  They  dodge 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  throwing  out  their  red  mantles,  upon  which 
the  animal  wastes  his  strength,  at  the  very  moment  you  would  imagine 
the  individual  to  be  lost  When  all  their  artifice  fails,  and  they  find  they 
can  no  longer  stand  before  the  furious  animal,  they  run  with  the  speed 
of  a  race-horse,  and  if  too  closely  pursued,  often  leap  the  high  barrier 
which  separates  the  arena  from  the  audience.  When  the  animal  is  suf- 
ficiently excited,  the  picadores  approach,  lance  in  hand,  to  offer  combat. 
This  is  the  commencement  *of  a  cruel  butchery.  The  poor  animal 
receives  numerous  thrusts  with  the  lance,  which  he  revenges  by  goring 
the  horse  in  the  most  shocking  manner. 

It  is  now  that  the  horseman  shows  all  his  address,  by  wheeling  andl 
jumping,  and,  when  he  cannot  avoid  the  onslaught  of  the  bull,  by  raising 
his  leg,  and  inclining  his  body  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  horse,  so  as  to- 
avoid  the  blow  himself. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  pain  the  most  unfeeling  heart  to  see 
these  poor  horses  bleeding  to  death,  with  their  entrails  trailing  on  the 
ground,  still  obedient  to  the  will  of  their  rider,  still  courageous  enough 
to  face  the  infuriated  animal.  Sometimes  the  bull  throws  both  horse 
and  rider  upon  the  ground,  and  rushes  with  fury  upon  his  prostrate  foes. 
When  these  deadly  struggles  take  place,  and  the  life  of  man  and  horse 
appear  to  hang  by  a  hair,  the  audience  become  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  picador  generally  manages  to  fall  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
thus  leaves  the  horse  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  bull,  and  makes 
his  escape  unharmed,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  Should  he  be 
wounded,  however,  or  gored  to  death,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  event, 
he  is  immediately  carried  out,  and  replaced  by  a  new  combatant.- 

When  the  bull  manifests  no  disposition  to  fight,  a  signal  being  given, 
he  is  attacked  with  small  arrows,  armed  with  barbed  iron  points,  which 
are  thrust  into  his  flesh.  These  cause  exquisite  pain,  and  the  animal 
soon  becomes  furious.  At  this  moment,  a  matador,  armed  with  a  long 
sword,  approaches  the  infuriated  beast.  The  bull  prepares  himself  for  a 
rush  upon  his  enemy,  but  the  latter  dauntlessly  draws  near,  and,  as  the 
bull  leaps  at  him,  dexterously  steps  to  one  side,  and  endeavors,  with  one 
masterly  thrust,  to  dispatch  him.  This  unequal  combat  of  one  man  on 
foot  against  so  powerful  an  animal,  excites  the  audience  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  especially  if  the  matador  is  dexterous,  and  is 
enabled  to  give  the  death-blow  at  the  first  pass. 
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When  the  thrust  is  true — when  it  strikes  no  bone,  but  glides  under 
the  left  shoulder  directly  to  the  heart  —  death  is  almost  instantaneous. 
The  furious  beast,  which  a  moment  before  was  so  full  of  life  and  energy, 
falls  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror,  amidst  the  deafening  shouts 
of  the  multitude.  A  gay  team  of  mules,  ornamented  with  flags  and 
bells,  now  enters  the  arena,  and  the  prostrate  animal  is  dragged  out  at  a 
rapid  gallop. 

When  a  bull  runs  from  his  adverearies,  and  cannot  be  made  to  show 
flght,  he  is  doomed  to  a  dishonorable  death.  A  long  pole,  armed  with  a 
sharp  steel  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent^  is  brought  forth,  and 
the  animal  is  crippled  by  dividing  the  tendons  of  his  legs ;  and  after  h^ 
is  thus  maimed,  an  assistant  approaches,  and  pierces  the  spinal  marrow 
with  a  short  dagger.  This  cowardly  operation  is  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  matador  or  picador,  and  is  left  for  their  inferiors. 

Eight  or  ten  bulls  are  usually  sacrificed  at  one  exhibition,  and  as  many 
horses  are  often  gored  to  death  before  the  crowd  disperses,  and  the  ap* 
proach  of  night  puts  an  end  to  the  bloody  spectacle. 

Leaving  Seville  by  the  steamer,  I  descended  the  poetical  Guadalquivir 
to  Cadiz.  For  several  leagues,  the  banks  of  this  river  are  charming. 
Orange-orchards,  with  their  golden  fruit,  are  seen  on  each  side,  and  the 
verdant  hills  are  embellished  here  and  there  with  beautiful  little  country- 
seats.  But  soon  the  country  becomes  flat,  treeless,  and  deserted,  save  by 
the  wild  bull,  who  roams  here  unmolested,  until  required  for  the  amphi- 
theatre. Toward  evening,  we  approached  fair  Cadiz,  which  appeared  to 
rise  before  us  like  a  fairy  city  from  the  sea,  its  white  palaces  and  towen 
tinged  with  the  hist  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

This  once  populous  and  commercial  city  is  now  lifeless  and  inanimate. 
The  harbor  is  almost  without  shipping,  the  quays  are  deserted,  and  every 
thing  looks  like  decay.  It  has  few  attractions  for  the  stranger,  and  one 
is  soon  wearied  with  the  dull  monotony  of  the  place.  Sunday  is  the 
only  day  that  the  streets  look  lively,  and  that  the  Alameda  is  frequented 
by  those  bright-eyed  beauties  who  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  Waa- 
dering  along  the  gravelled  walks  of  the  Alameda,  or  seated  in  some  quiet 
nook  by  the  sea-wall,  the  stranger  may  pass  many  a  pleasant  hour  in 
gazing  upon  those  sunny  faces  of  which  Dofia  Julia  is  the  type. 

Xeres,  the  great  wine-mart  of  Spain,  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Cadiz. 
Although  this  is  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  streets  look 
so  deserted,  at  some  periods  of  the  day,  that  one  might  suppose  it  to  be 
uninhabited.  It  is  only  toward  evening  that  it  appears  to  awake,  and 
become  somewhat  animated. 

Xeres  is  surrounded  by  vine-clad  slopes,  which  yield  a  wine  much  more 
appreciated  abroad  than  in  Spain.  It  is  very  interesting  to  visit  one  of 
those  immense  wine-&0(^tf^a«,  or  storehouses,  where  thousands  of  baits  of 
this  precious  liquor  are  regularly  arranged  on  each  side,  like  flies  of 
soldiers. 

Sherry-wine  undergoes  a  variety  of  processes  before  it  is  fit  for  the 
market.  Wines  of  different  ages,  different  flavors,  and  different  vintages, 
are  mixed  together,  in  various  proportions,  until  a  proper  standard  is 
obtained.  This  concocting  of  the  wines  devolves  upon  a  very  important 
personage,  called  the  eapataz^  who  is  regularly  trained  to  the  business,  and 
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passes  his  life  among  wine-batts,  tasting  and  correcting,  one  bj  the  other, 
according  to  his  judgment 

The  consumption  of  sherry  in  Spain  is  very  trifling,  as  it  is  too  strong 
for  Spanish  taste.  Even  the  work-men  in  the  bodegas,  who  are  surrounded 
with  it  all  day,  seldom  touch  it,  but  prefer  a  lighter  wine  called  Mansa- 
nilla,  which  grows  in  a  neighboring  district. 

Returning  to  Cadiz,  I  took  the  English  steamer  for  Gibraltar.  Em- 
barking at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  about  mid-night  the  huge  rock 
loomed  up  in  the  distance,  and  soon  after  we  came  to  anchor  off  the 
town. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  in  1704,  who 
found  it  garrisoned  with  only  eighty  men,  the  English  have  been  gradually 
increasing  its  strength  by  adding  to  the  fortifications ;  and,  although  it  is 
now  considered  impregnable,  the  works  still  go  on.  A  stranger  may 
occupy  his  first  day  very  well  in  inspecting  the  fortifications,  which  are 
built  with  a  solidity  to  defy  time  and  the  enemy.  On  the  second  day  he 
will  procure  a  permit  from  the  Governor  to  visit  the  galleries  tunnelled 
in  the  rock,  which  are  very  curious,  and  are  the  result  of  immense  labor 
and  expense.  Here,  at  every  few  steps  there  is  a  port-hole,  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  from  which  points  a  huge  cannon.  These  batteries  are  so 
much  elevated,  that  they  are  more  for  show  than  use  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  one  or  two  discharges,  the  smoke,  which  has  no  means  of 
escape  except  through  the  port-holes,  would  be  likely  to  suffocate  the 
gunners. 

Gibraltar  is  a  free  port,  and  is  a  d6p6t  for  the  commerce  of  various 
nations.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Spanish  smuggler,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  and  dangers  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  calling,  carries  on  a  thriving  business.  There  are  smugglers  here 
of  all  grades.  I  was  much  amused  by  one  of  the  inferior  class  of  these 
worthies,  in  crossing  over  in  a  small  steam-boat  to  Algeciras,  a  Spanish 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  As  soon  as  the  boat  shoved  off 
from  the  mole,  the  gentleman  untied  a  small  bundle,  containing  a  variety 
of  articles,  and  with  great  composure  b^an  to  stow  them  away  upon  his 
person.  He  first  placed  about  half  a  dozen  siik  handkerchiefs  under  his 
shirt,  then  put  away  a  dozen  or  more  gloves  in  the  sleeves  of  his  coat, 
pulled  up  his  trowsers,  and  filled  his  boots  with  stockings,  and,  finally, 
stowed  away  about  one  hundred  cigars  in  the  red  sash  which  he  wore 
around  his  waist  On  our  arrival  on  the  other  side,  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  watch  our  smuggler,  to  see  how  he  would  behave  on  landing.  He 
did  not  manifest  any  hurry  to  get  on  shore  among  the  first,  and  when  he 
landed  on  the  mole,  lingered  about  among  the  officers,  speaking  familiarly 
to  his  acquaintances,  and  finally  sauntered  off  deliberately,  to  disgorge 
bis  contraband  articles  in  the  back-room  of  one  of  the  best  shops  of  the 
city. 

The  rock  is  principally  formed  of  gray  lime-stone,  and,  at  its  highest 
point,  is  elevated  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  three  miles,  and  its  circum- 
ference, seven  miles.  A  flat,  narrow  strip  of  sand,  called  the  neutral 
ground,  connects  the  rock  with  the  main  land,  so  that,  at  a  distance,  the 
huge  mass  looks  as  if  it  were  surrounded  by  water.    Passing  over  this 
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narrow  strip,  the  traveller  at  once  feels  himself  again  in  Spain.  The  sal- 
low Spaniard  takes  the  place  of  the  florid-faced  Englishman,  and  the 
little  village  on  the  borders  of  the  neutral  ground  has  a  dirty,  uncared- 
for  look,  which  contrasts  badlj  with  the  order  and  cleanliness  which  pre- 
vail at  Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar  is  a  dull  place  for  a  stranger,  and  after  he  has  visited  the  for- 
tifications, he  will  generally  be  glad  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  always  in  his  power  to  leave  when  he  may  desire, 
as  the  steamers  which"  run  between  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  of  Spain,  to  Marseilles,  only  touch  at  stated  intervals.  I  had 
eleven  days  in  prospect  before  the  arrival  of  the  steamer ;  eleven  days  of 
ennui,  which  I  endeavored  to  cut  short  by  taking  one  of  those  small  craft 
called  a  felucca,  to  Malaga. 

I  made  a  bargain  with  the  captain  of  one  of  these  vessels,  and  had  nay 
baggage  sent  down  to  the  mole,  when  suddenly  a  swift  levanter  com- 
menced blowing,  which  was  a  head-wind,  and  I  therefore  had  my  choice 
of  remaining  on  the  rock,  or  of  running  the  risk  of  being  out  at  sea,  in 
an  open  boat,  for  three  or  four  days.  The  choice  of  evils  appeared  to  me 
to  be  about  equal,  but  after  some  reflection,  I  decided  to  remain,  and 
therefore  packed  off  to  the  hotel  again,  bag  and  baggage.  I  passed  the 
remaining  days  of  my  stay  in  wandering  around  the  fortifications,  scaling 
the  rock  to  its  flag-staff,  and  making  excursions  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
over  the  neutral  ground  into  Spain. 

I  also  crossed  over  a  second  time  to  Algeciras,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  which  is  an  old  town,  containing  about  sixteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ant. What  a  contrast  there  is  between  this  place  and  Gibraltar! 
In  the  latter  place,  the  English  have  brought  with  them  to  a  southern 
climate  the  English  style  of  building — small  glazed  windows,  small 
doors,  with  brass  knockers  and  door-plates.  Every  thing  looks  *  stuflfy ; ' 
while  at  Algeciras  there  are  large  portals,  cool  court-yards,  immense  win- 
dows reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  without  glazing,  or  any  other 
contrivance  to  exclude  the  air. 

The  streets  of  Algeciras,  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  silent  and  almost 
deserted,  and  one  is  reminded,  on  every  side,  that  he  is  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Spanish  rule.  On  entering  the  grand  plaza,  I  found  it  crowded 
with  people.  The  church,  which  occupied  one  side  of  the  square,  was 
open,  and  appeared  to  be  filled  to  overflowing.  I  approached,  and  with 
some  difficulty  entered  the  building,  where  I  found  they  were  performing 
a  Te  Deum  for  the  escape  of  the  Queen  from  the  attempt  made  upon 
her  life  a  few  days  previous.  There  was  a  tine  display  of  military  present, 
and  the  music  and  singing  were  excellent 

After  having  been  chained  to  the  rock,  like  a  second  Prometheus,  for 
two  weeks,  the  Spanish  steamer  arrived,  and  I  took  passage  in  her  for 
Malaga ;  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  left  a  place  with  less  regret- 
Getting  under- way  at  about  eight  o*clock  in  the  evening,  we  reached 
Malaga  the  next  morning  at  day-light 

Malaga  is  purely  a  commercial  town,  and  more  celebrated  for  its  sweet 
wine  and  raisins,  than  for  its  literature  and  fine  arts.  It  is  said  that  the 
export  of  raisins  amounts  to  one  million  of  boxes  annually.  The  climate 
of  Malaga  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Italy  during  the  winter-season. 
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The  city  is  open  to  the  south,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  range  of 
mountains  whereby  it  is  protected  from  the  cold  wintry  blasts.  There 
is  a  very  excellent  hotel  here,  which  is  much  frequented  by  English  invalids 
in  the  winter-season,  where  one  will  find  many  English  comforts  not  to  be 
had  in  many  parts  of  Spain.  Malaga  has  a  very  pretty  Alameda,  shaded 
with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  a  handsome  marble  fountain,  where  the 
higher  classes  promenade  in  the  evening.  The  public  buildings  will 
hardly  require  any  mention.  The  Cathedral  is  comparatively  modem, 
having  been  commenced  in  1538,  and  finished  in  1719.  Though  a  spa- 
cious edifice,  it  is  devoid  of  architectural  beauty,  and  contains  no  good 
paintings. 

The  stranger  should  not  leave  Malaga  without  visiting  one  of  the  fac- 
tories of  clay-figures.  These  little  statuettes  are  made  to  represent  majos, 
conirabandistas,  bull-fights,  and  other  national  characteristics,  with  a 
truthfulness  to  nature  that  is  really  surprising.  The  finish,  the  painting, 
and  the  expression,  together  with  the  anatomical  accuracy  with  whidi 
they  are  moulded,  excite  the  admiration  of  all. 

Leaving  Malaga  for  Alicante,  we  stopped  for  a  few  hours  at  Carthagena, 
once  a  naval  post  of  great  importance,  but  now  in  a  languishing  condi- 
tion. The  Marine  Arsenal  is  on  a  large  scale,  but  its  basins,  its  docks,  its 
foundries,  and  its  rope-walks,  are  silent  and  deserted.  Every  thing  ap- 
pears to  be  sufiering  from  neglect,  and  an  air  of  gloom  hangs  over  this 
once  important  place. 

Leaving  Carthagena,  we  experienced  a  severe  levanter,  and  our  steamer 
was  obliged  to  put  into  the  small  harbor  of  Santa  Pola  after  running  about 
fifteen  miles.  We  endured  a  penance  of  two  days  in  this  little  port, 
being  unable  to  land  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  running,  or  to  continue 
on  our  voyage,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  gale. 

But  the  good  and  the  evil  things  of  this  life  have  alike  their  end.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  our  detention,  the  wind  abated  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  us  to  proceed  to  Valencia.  Valencia  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  its  port,  and  I  was  conveyed  thither  in  a  vehicle  muchf 
used  here,  called  a  Tartana,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  cart  without 
springs,  covered  with  a  round  top,  and  having  the  bottom  made  out  of 
a  netting  of  ropes.  Crack  went  the  whip,  and  away  flew  the  horse  at  a 
full  gallop,  over  one  of  the  roughest  roads  it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune 
to  travel ;  and  the  jolting  was  so  great  that  I  was  obliged  to  hold  on  to 
the  sides  of  the  vehicle  to  steady  myself. 

Valencia  is  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  its  province,  and  contains  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  It  is  surrounded 
livith  tapia  walls,  and  has  eight  gates,  the  towers  and  machicolations  of 
-which  are  extremely  picturesque.  The  town,  like  all  Moorish-built  towns, 
has  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  and  high,  gloomy-looking  houses.  The 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  least  remarkable  in  Spain,  and  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  with  the  Corinthian  style,  which  harmonize 
badly. 

There  are  some  very  fine  paintings  in  the  chapels  and  sacristia  by 
Sassoferrato,  Juanes,  and  Kibera.    The  two  latter  were  natives  of  Valen- 
cia.    In  the  Relicario  is  the  Santo  Calix,  the  cup  used  at  the  Last  Supper. 
X  believe  there  are  several  other  churches  which  claim  to  have  the  cu 
l>ut  the  Sacristan  assured  me  this  was  the  true  one. 
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In  the  mudeo  will  be  found  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  taiken  prin- 
cipally from  suppressed  convents.  A  majority  of  them  are  poor,  but 
among  the  number  are  several  master-pieces  by  Pibalta,  Ribera,  and 
Jnanes. 

The  climate  of  Valencia  is  very  favorable  for  invalids.  In  the  winter- 
season  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy,  while  during  the  summer  the  heats  are 
tempered  by  the  sea-breeze. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  Spain.  Under  a 
system  of  artificial  irrigation  bequeathed  by  the  Moors,  this  huerUij  or 
garden,  as  it  is  called,  produces  a  never-ending  succession  of  crops. 

The  Valencians  are  a  much  darker-looking  people  than  any  I  liave 
yet  seen  in  Spain.  They  appear  to  be  a  gay,  jovial,  pleasure-loving  race, 
but  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  fickle  and  treacherous.  They  are  very 
prone  to  use  the  knife  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  in  no  part  of 
Spain  are  assassinations  more  common.  While  I  was  in  Valencia,  there 
were  one  or  two  murders  committed  in  the  street,  and  I  was  warned  by 
my  friends  not  to  stray  into  any  of  the  by-ways  after  dark. 

The  costimie  of  the  lower  classes  is  quite  oriental.  The  men  wear  the 
sandal,  with  their  1^  naked,  or  covered  with  a  kind  of  a  gaiter,  or  stock- 
ing, without  feet ;  pantaloons  of  white  linen,  made  broad,  and  extending 
only  a  little  below  the  knee ;  a  gay  jacket,  with  slashed  sleeves ;  and  over 
one  shoulder  is  thrown  the  manta^  a  many-colored  plaid,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  bed  or  a  cloak. 

Leaving  Valencia  by  steamer  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  following  after- 
noon I  was  in  Barcelona.  On  approaching  this  city,  the  stranger  is  some- 
what surprised  to  see  the  smoke  of  numerous  foi^es  and  factories,  a  sight 
not  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  All  the  new  portion  of  the 
city  is  magnificently  built;  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  well-paved. 
Every  thing  looks  like  good  order  and  industry,  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  other  towns  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Catalans,  however,  appear  to  be  a  distinct  people ;  they  differ  in  dialect 
and  habits,  and  are  extremely  frugal  and  industrious.  In  fact,  they  might 
with  much  propriety  be  called  the  Yankees  of  Spain.  Here  the  |Hctiir- 
esque  costumes  of  Andalusia  and  Valencia  disappear ;  the  graceful  man- 
tilla is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  French  bonnet,  and  the  musical 
language  of  Spain  is  changed  into  a  vile  patois. 

I  arrived  in  Barcelona  in  the  midst  of  a  great  fl^te,  in  celebration  of 
the  recovery  of  the  Queen  from  the  wound  she  had  received  ia  the 
attempt  made  upon  her  life.  All  the  public  buildings  and  private  man- 
sions were  decorated  with  flowers  and  rich  drapery,  the  streets  throng;ed 
with  well-dressed  people,  and  the  Rambla,  the  fashionable  promenade, 
crowded  with  the  61ite  of  the  city.  At  one  end  of  the  promenade  a 
richly-ornamented  tent  was  erected,  where  a  fine  band  discoursed  sweet 
music  for  those  who  wished  to  join  in  the  dance.  Near  it  was  a  g^reased 
pole,  about  forty  feet  high,  which  afforded  constant  amusement  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  crowd,  for  the  unlucky  wight  who  attempted  to  climb  it  inri» 
almost  sure  to  fail.  If  he  fiucceeded  in  mounting  to  the  top,  he  gained 
great  applause,  and  in  addition  received  a  trifling  prize.  At  night  the  city 
was  brilliantly  illuminated;  bands  of  music  were  playing  in  every  diree- 
tion,  and  parties  dressed  out  in  fancy  costumes,  holding  large  flambeamx 
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in  their  hands,  paraded  the  streets  on  horse-back,  and  all  the  theatres  were 
turned  into  ball-rooms. 

To  the  pleasure-seeker,  Barcelona  presents  few  attractions ;  and,  in  fact, 
for  all  classes  of  travellers,  except  the  commercial,  a  sojourn  of  two  or 
thrpe  days  will  amply  suffice. 

Barcelona  terminates  my  joumeyings  in  Spain,  and  I  will  conclude 
these  brief  sketches  with  a  few  passing  remarks  upon  the  people  and  the 
country. 

Those  who  have  never  travelled  in  Spain,  or  who  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  have  an  idea  that  ail  Span- 
iards are  grave  and  formal,  like  the  Castilian.  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  people  of  each  province  are  almost  as  distinct  as 
different  nations,  having  manners  and  customs,  dress  and  dialect  peculiar 
to  themselves.  This  peculiarity  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the 
different  provinces  by  the  chains  of  mountains  which  intersect  the  penin- 
sula, and  cut  off  intercommunication,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  for  ages 
these  provinces  formed  separate  and  distinct  kingdoms.  The  rude,  boor- 
ish Gallician,  the  industrious  Catalan,  the  idle,  jovial  Andalusian,  the 
sly,  vindictive  Valencian,  and  the  grave,  dignified  sons  of  Castile,  differ 
from  each  other  as  much  as  the  inhabitants  of  distinct  nations. 

In  travelling  over  this  beautiful  country,  upon  which  Providencb  has 
lavished  His  choicest  favors,  and  which,  under  the  rule  of  the  Romans 
and  Moors,  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  tourist  is  struck 
with  the  scenes  of  desolation  that  every  where  meet  the  view.  He  roams 
over  desliechas  y  despoblodos,  or  wild  unpeopled  wastes,  treeless  and 
arid,  where  the  melancholy  picture  is  often  heightened  by  ruined  castles 
and  villages,  the  signs  of  former  prosperity  passed  away.  The  towns 
through  which  he  passes  are  too  often  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, and  an  air  of  gloom  and  sadness  pervades  their  silent  streets. 
The  sea- port}  have  lost  their  former  commercial  importance,  and  the 
silent  quays,  once  thronged  by  a  busy  crowd,  attest  the  decayed  condition 
of  the  land. 

And  wherefore,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  poverty,  desolation,  and  wretch- 
edness so  visible,  in  a  country  which  possesses  advantages  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  Christendom ;  where  a  fertile  soil  and  every  variety  of  climate 
admit  of  the  productions  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones ;  where  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  yield  precious  metals,  coal,  and  quarries  of  innumer- 
able varieties  of  marble ;  in  fine,  with  a  position  most  favorable  to  com- 
merce, and  a  line  of  sea-coast  abounding  in  fine  harbors  ?  Yes,  where- 
fore is  this  beautiful  and  once  flourishing  land  so  fallen,  her  people  so 
sunk  in  ignorance,  and  so  far  behind  every  other  civilized  nation  in  arts 
and  agriculture }  An  answer  may  be  found  in  these  words  —  bad  govern- 
ment! 


•KEEPING      WATCH.' 

'  Hb  who  his  watch  would  keep,  this  must  he  do: 
Pocket  hia  watch,  and  watch  iub  pocket  too.' 
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THB       ORTSTAL      WAVE       OF      MACKINAW. 


BT      A     VBW     OOHTRIOOTOR. 


No  more  the  Huron  dips  his  noiBelers  onr, 
Or  prints  the  stealthy  tout  step  on  the  shore; 
Or  idly  listens  to  the  ceaseless  roar 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 


Nor  the  fierce  Chippewa,  with  bounding  leap, 
Clears  the  still  vaU',  or  mounts  the  rocky  st^'ep; 
Or  stains  with  Otwa's  blood  the  sparkling  deep 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 


Their  younger  brother  now,  with  loft}'^  pride, 
Freedom's  choicest  blessini^s  scnttering  wide, 
Ploughs,  with  many  a  keel,  the  luvely  tide 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 


Tliough  the  pale  tradesman  or  Ihe  dusky  brave 
CoiTUpting  gold  or  feathered  glory  crave; 
Cool  and  unheeding  flows  the  impartial  wave 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw : 


For  ever  flows :  for  Winter  shall  in  vain 

With  icy  hand  extend  the  glassy  plain: 

Beneatli  shall  still  be  seen  the  throbbing  main 

Of  Mackinaw  — 

The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 


And  when  the  vernal  zephyrs  softly  blow. 
That  glassy  plain  shall  gently  sink  below. 
To  cool  the  nzure  deptlif*,  and  swell  the  flow 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 


When,  languishing,  from  torrid  heats  I  flee, 
Or  seek  from  care  my  weai'ied  mind  to  free, 
01  ve  me  the  shady  walk  a  and  gelid  sea 
Of  Mackinaw  — 
The  crystal  wave  of  Mackinaw. 
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TRANS0RIPT8 

FROM   THE   DOCKET   OF   A   LATB   8BBRIVP. 

DT    rRBDBRlOX     U     ▼OLTB. 

A      THUNDERING      MDSlOlAN. 

*  GooDNiTY  gracious  me !  the  Old  Boj  'a  dead  and  buried  I '  ejacu- 
lated old  Thison  to  me  one  morning,  as  he  came  in  the  office ;  '  de 
*Old  Boy's'  dead,  Mr.  Sheriff";  I  dreamed  it  last  night ;  and  whenever 
I  dream,'  continued  he,  *  of  the  old  fellow,  good-ltick  follows,  and  what- 
ever we've  got  to  do  to-day  will  be  successful.  We  a' n't  a  going  to  be 
disappointed  in  any  thing  today;  business  will  go  on  smoove;  no  iips, 
no  downs ;  square  work ;  pleasant  and  nice.  Beside,  I  got  my  boy's  feet 
on  me  once  more,  and  I  feel  young  again."  Yes!  yes!  the  Old  Boy's 
dead  and  buried  I  Nothing  but  good-luck  to-day  ;  bless  you !  bless  you ! 
good-luck  day  1 '  and  so  the  music  of  the  old  man's  voice  died  away 
in  a  lengthened  cadema. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  remark  here,  that  the  old  man  was  a  remarkable 
dreamer,  and  he  always  had  a  prognostic  of  some  particular  action  in 
which  he  would  figure  successfully,  or  that  some  event  would  be  success- 
fully achieved  by  him  whenever  he  dreamed.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  prophecy  of  dreams. 

'  So,  so,  TiSB,  you  had  a  dream,  eh  ?  pray  tell  it  to  me.  And  the  Old 
Boy  is  dead  at  last,  and  buried,'  said  I  to  him,  playfully  ;  *dead  and 
buried,'  emphasizing  where  he  did ;  *  and  so  you  think  we'll  have  good- 
luck  to-day?' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  answered  he,  *I  was  cumfably  fixed  in  my  room 
last  night  'bout  ten  o'clock,  duin'  something  for  my  head — for  you  know 
I  've  been  suflferin'  de  last  day  or  two  with  a  cold  in  my  head  —  I  woun' 
a  stocking  round  my  throat  —  nothin'  better  for  a  sore  throat  than  that, 
you  know  —  and  Mrs.  Biggum,  my  land-lady,  telled  me  dere  was  nothing 
better  for  me  den  a  gin-punch  made  hot,  and  I  mustn't  be  very  particular 
'bout  how  mucb  gin  I  took,  only  don't  let  it  be  too  small ;  so  1  followed 
her  ail  vice,  and  I  made  it  good,  and  hot,  and  strong,  [and  he  emphasized 
*  strong ; ']  and  I  got  in  bed  afterward,  and  I  fell  asleep  soon,  like  a  gen- 
tle little  baby,  I  did ;  and  I  slept  like  a  top,  I  did ;  and  I  dreamed,  I  did ; 
and ' 

*You ' 

'  Do  n't  stop  me,  Mr.  Sheriff;  you  '11  spile  it.  I  can't  tell  you  the  dream 
if  you  interrupt  me.  I  was  on  a  good  string,  and  would  let  you  have  it 
all  just  as  it  come  to  me.  Now  don't  do  that  ag'in  !  bless  you,  don't 
do  that  ag*in.' 

I  knew  that  he  could  not  boar  to  be  stopped  in  the  recital,  yet  I  was 
indi*j»o«ed  to  hear  his  nonsense ;  nevertheless,  as  I  had  given  him  encour 
agement  to  listen  to  his  dream,  it  would  be  provoking  the  very  Old  Boy 
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to  come  forth  whom  he  had  declared  was  dead  dnd  buried,  and  thus 
ignore  the  morale  and  the  pith  of  the  dream. 

*  I  won't  interrupt  you  any  f  irther,  Tisk  ;  come,  go  ahead.' 
'Well,  as  I  was  saying/  continued  he,  *  I  dreamed  I  was  in  a  beautiful 
little  cottage  clus  by  a  running  stream  of  water — a  brook,  like,  on*y  dere 
wasn't  much  water,'  [a  slight  allusion,  I  thought^  to  the  gin-punch, 
strong  with  gin,  and  very  little  water,]   *and   the  weather  was  very 
hot,'  [gin-punch  hot,  too,]  'and  I  thought  I  heerd  beautiful   music: 
it  was  n't  like  a  band  of  musicianers'  music;  it  come  over  me  so  dat 
when   I  heerd  it  fust,  it  made  me  feel  all  over  so  happy  and   de- 
lighted, dat  I  ris  right  up  —  at  least,  I  tried  to;  but  I  couldn't;  the 
music  was  so  delightful  it  kept  me  down,'  [the  gin-punch,  good  and 
strong,  kept  him  down ;]  'and  I  listened ;  oh  !  it  was  so  'chanting  like, 
for  I  could  n't  git  up ;  and  the  music  it  come,  and  then  it  went,  and  then 
it  come  ag'in ;  and  then  I  looked,  and  then  the  pootiest  little  creturs, 
female  creturs,  come  around  me,  all  dressed  up  so  fine ;  and  they  danced 
to  the  music,  and  they  tripped,  and  they  hopped,  and  they  jumped,  and 
they  skipped,  and  dey  patted  me  on  de  chin  and  on  my  cheeks,  and  dey 
played  with  my  gray  hair,  the  little  rogues,  dey  did,  and  I  could  n't  move 
a  bit,  on'y  I  kept  my  eyes  and  my  ears  open  —  my  eyes  to  look  at  the 
pooty  little  people,  my  ears  to  hear  the  sweet  music — and  I  was  agger* 
wated  when  I  found  I  could  n't  move ;  and  den  dey  would  go  off  from 
roe,  and  dance,  and  hop,  skip,  jump,  so  gracelessly,'  [gracefully  ;]  *  never 
was  sich  seed  by  me  afore  ;  and  den  I  seed  a  old  man,  a  Quaker-looking 
man, I  thought;  and  I  see  he  had  an  axe,  I  thought,  under  his  coat, on'y 
de  handle  was  sticking  out  from  under  his  arm,  and  I  didn't  like  his 
looks :  he  come  to  de  door  of  the  cottage,  and  he  looked  in,  and  he  said 
something  about  the  little  people  coming  down  with  him,  but  dey  would  n't 
heed  him ;  and  den  I  think  the  Quaker-looking  man  wasn't  so  savage- 
looking  ;  and  den  he  went  away ;  he  did  n't  like  the  music  they  was 
dancing  to,  for  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  on'y  liked  simple  music ;  and  den 
(all  de  time  I  was  'parentty  'wake)  come  other  kind  of  music ;  it  wasn't 
sweet  at  all ;  and  then  the  little  folks  who  was  a  dancing,  they  changed, 
it  'peared  to  me,  and  dey  begin  for  to  ^kimper  and  jump  onto  the  others* 
backs;  and  den  the  music  it  changed  worser  than  it  was,  and  didn't 
soun'  like  music  at  all ;  and  den  I  feel  as  I  could  move,  and  I  tried,  and 
I  did  move ;  and  what  should  I  see  then  but  the  little  folks  had  changed 
into  a  whole  batch  of  cats ;  and  they  skimpered,  and  they  jumped,  and  they 
mewed,  and  their  mewing  was  the  horriblest  music;  and  I  then  turned 
over,  and  I  ris  up,  and  I  jumped  up  cut  of  the  bed,  and  the  whole  but 
three  on  'em  run  away,  leaping  through  the  window,  up  the  chimbley, 
and  out  of  the  door :  dem  three  what  was  staying  behind  was  reg'lar 
mottled  cats;  dey  wasn't  white,  nor  was  dey  black,  but  dey  was  ugly- 
looking  ones,  I  tell  you.     So  I  got  up  quick,  for  de  gin-punch  made  use 
feel  so  good ;  and  I  looked  roun'  for  something  to  strike  with,  and  I  fonad 
the  junk-bottle  what  I  had  my  gin  in,  on  the  table;  I  seized  it:  aa<i 
would  you  believe  it,  two  of  them  who  seed  it,  run  away  right  off,  (dey 
thought  it  was  a  gun,)  jumping  through  the  window,  and  not  taking  i^ 
genteel  at  all,  by  going  out  of  the  door ;  and  then  there  was  on'y  one  left^ 
and  he  was  the  ugliest-looking  cat  of  'em  all ;  I  thought  I  should  h&^e 
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a  lot  of  trouble  with  him.  I  guess  he  was  the  general  of  the  brigade  of 
cats ;  so  he  'peared  to  me ;  but  thinks  I,  Who's  afeard  ?  la'  n't  I  And  I 
moved  to  the  fire-place ;  the  cat  he  ris  his  back,  and  he  began  for  to  sput- 
ter and  spit;  I  got  hold  of  the  poker,  and  I  poked  right  and  left  at  him ; 
and  he  warded  off  once  or  twice ;  and  he  ris  hisself  a^'in ;  and  he  mewed 
loud,  and  once  ag'in  louder ;  and  I  lunged  him  a  sure  blow ;  and  I  pierced 
his  flesh ;  and  I  banged  about  him  nine  times,  and  nine  times  nine,  and 
he  gin  np ;  he  mewed,  and  sich  a  mewing !  it  died  off  into  nothing,  and 
so  did  be.  And  then  I  thought  the  Quaker-man's  judgment  of  the 
music  must  be  better  than  mine ;  he  thought  there  was  no  harmony  in  it, 
while  I  (thinking  it  was  delightful  —  p'raps  it  was  owing  to  the  gin-punch 
made  strong)  wasn't  much  of  a  judge  of  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  any 
how.  Now,  Mr.  Sheriff,  my  conclusion  'bout  the  dream  is  this :  that  the 
last  cat,  the  stubborn  cat,  was  the  Old  Boy ;  and  I  fixed  his  claws,  pared 
his  nails,  stiffened  his  carcase :  he  is  dead  and  buried.  And  we're  goin' 
to  have  successful  business  to-day,  and  I  should  n't  wonder  if  it  was  in 
the  musical  way.  Some  folks  go  by  contraiys  in  dreams ;  I  don't.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  dream  ?     It 's  surprisin',  a'  n't  it  f ' 

^  It  is  surprising,'  said  I  in  answer,  determined  to  humor  the  old  gen- 
tleman, '  very  surprising,  and  very  mewsical,  too,  Tise,'  enunciating  the 
word  'mewsical'  so  as  to  convey  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  music  of  the 
feline  gentry ;  at  which  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  ringing  a  ha  I  ha ! 
and  a  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  ha !  ha !  ha  I  ha  I  he !  he !  he !  he ! '  and  winding 
up  with  a  sudden  jerk, '  Get  out  I ' 

*  So  you  believe,  Tise,'  continued  I,  *  something  in  the  musical  way 
will  turn  up,  and  all  will  go  on  harmoniously  to-day.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  dat  I  do.  I  never  felt  better  and  slicker  den  now ;  and  when 
it  comes,  it  finds  me  prepared.  Believe  it  will  come  f  I  know  it  will ; 
a' n't  my  dream  a  warnin'  dat  it  will  come  ?' 

Strange  that  there  are  people  who  so  firmly  believe  in  the  reality  of 
dreams,  I  thought;  and  yet  the  old  man  might  not  be  disappointed  in 
his  expectation.  And  while  I  was  tlius  cogitating,  sure  enough,  the  ex- 
pected writ,  being  a  writ  of  replevin  in  detinet  for  a  piano-forte,  rose-wood 
case,  seven  octaves,  was  placed  in  my  hands— *  the  suit  being  brought 
by  Fritz  Von  Helfrich,  a  piano-forte-maker,  against  Romer  Bayton  and 
Barbara  Bayton,  his  wife. 

Counsellor  Small  wood,  who  represented  Von  Helfrich,  was,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  communication  with  me,  represented  by  his  factotum,  or 
man-of-all-work  —  such  as  is  usually  maintained  in  some  lawyers'  offices, 
to  do  the  *  demanding '  part  of  the  business,  attend  and  be  present  at  set- 
tlements and  negotiations  of  claims,  and  serve  notices  in  general.  This  class 
of  very  useful  adjuncts  of  the  law  office  is  usually  composed  of  young 
men  ;  but  in  the  case  in  question,  Mr.  Smallwood's  factotum  was  a  man 
of  about  five-nnd-forty,  a  native  of  the  ^jim  of  the  say ; '  withal,  very 
intelligent,  active,  and  rather  disposed,  I  must  say,  to  going  it  blind,  and 
occasionally,  by  the  impulsiveness  of  his  character,  getting  a  knock-down 
or  two  for  his  seeming  impertinence.  Mr.  Smallwood's  roan's  name  was 
James  Largo ;  and  about  the  sheriff's  office,  as  he  was  Mr.  Smallwood's 
factotu  II.  he  was  called  *  Largo  al  factotum.'  It  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
appropr  ate  designation  for  him. 
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*  Mr.  Sheriff/  said  he,  addressing  me,  *  here's  a  writ  ready  for  service, 
Sir.  Mrs.  Bayton,  Sir,  has  our  piano-forte,  Sir,  rose- wood  case.  Sir,  seven 
octavius,  Sir — beg  pardon,  Sir,  octavos,  Sir  —  she  has  it.  Sir,  in  her 
house,  beyant  Broadway,  by  Wooster-street  And  will  you  go  now  and 
execute  the  process  at  once  t ' 

'  Certainly,  Mr.  Largo,  I  am  ready,  and  am  at  your  service  on  the 
instant.' 

*  Bfg  pardon,  Sheriff,'  replied  he,  *  I  'm  not  jist  ready  ;  only  say  the 
word  after  two  hours,  and  I  will  have  assistants  to  accompany  you  to 
take  the  piano  down.     Will  you  be  ready  by  one  o'clock  to-day  ? ' 

*  Yes,  say  one  o'clock,  I  will  wait  for  and  meet  you  here  at  that  hour, 
Mr.  Largo.     Be  prompt,  though,  if  you  please.' 

lie  left  roe,  promising  to  see  me  at  the  lime  appointed. 

Now,  during  the  while  Largo  was  speaking,  from  the  time  he  first 
addressed  me  to  the  end  of  the  conversation  between  us,  Thison,  who 
had  been  seated  near  me,  and  from  the  first  mention  by  Largo  of  a  piano- 
forte replevin,  rose-wood,  seven  octaves,  the  appointed  time,  his  eyes  glis- 
tened, nay,  sparkled  with  pleasure ;  his  mouth  had  a  pleasant  bow  in  it ; 
he  smacked  his  lips  as  his  ears  caught  the  sounds  which  were  to  make 
his  dream  a  reality,  and  with  that  assurance  which  was  now  made  known 
to  him  by  what  he  heard,  he,  in  a  look  and  an  occasional  leer,  peering 
right  in  my  eyes,  expressed  all  his  thoughts,  at  times  patting  his  knees, 
rubbing  his  hands,  crossing  his  legs,  rising  from  his  chair,  listening 
attentively  and  closely,  lest  he  might  lose  a  word,  until  the  appointed 
time,  one  o'clock,  was  uttered. 

*  See,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  said  he,  *  the  old  man  a'  n't  no  fool.  Why,  I  have 
lived  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  dreamed  a  good  many  dreams.  I 
told  you  what  would  happen,  and  ha' n't  it  begun  ?  The  hllle  creturs  in 
my  dream  was  the  keys  ;  seven  octavios  is  forly-nine  on  'em  ;  and  I  a' n't 
sure,  but  I  think  there  was  about  as  many  of  the  little  creturs.' 

*  Will  you  be  ready  to  go  with  me  at  one  o'clock,  my  old  friend  ? '  said 
I  to  him,  'as  I  desire  very  much  that  you  should  see  the  end  of  your 
dream,  and  what  will  come  of  it' 

*  You  couldn't  keep  me  away,  God  bless  you.' 

One  o'clock  came  round,  and  with  it  punctually  came  Mr.  Largo;  but 
I  was  sorry  to  see  him  accompanied  by  almost  an  army  of  assistants.  I 
complained  to  him,  and  objected  that  so  many,  or  more  than  one,  or  at 
most  two,  should  go  with  me. 

*  You  don't  want  them,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  ssid  Thison  ;  *  take  an  old  man's 
advice ;  you  will  get  along  a  great  deal  better,  if  you  only  take  one  be- 
side me  and  Mr.  Factotum.' 

At  the  mention  of  which  word,  Mr,  Largo  looked  unutterable  things 
at  TuisoN,  who,  perceiving  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  falhn,  pro- 
ceeded very  gracefully  to  ask  Mr.  Largo's  pardon  for  misnaming  him. 

*I  don't  care  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Sheriff;  'ta'n't  none  of  my  busi- 
ness :  but  take  an  old  man*s  advice ;  don't  you  take  no  one  with  you  but 
Mr.  Fac — Largo,  I  mean  —  myself,  and  another  prentleman;  for  it's  an 
old  saying  that  *  too  many  cooks  spiles  the  broth.' ' 

I  thereupon,  at  the  sugges^tion  of  Thison,  allowed  him,  Mr.  Largo,  and 
one  of  the  plaintiff's  woikmen,  to  accompany  me.     Dismissing  all  the 
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others,  we  proceeded  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  defendants ;  and  when 
I  had  got  witliin  a  block  of  the  place,  I  saw  two  or  three  men  on  one 
corner  of  the  street,  as  many  on  another  corner,  several  more  leisurely 
walking  on  one  side  of  the  street,  one  seated  on  the  stoop  of  a  house 
immediately  opposite,  a  numl)er  disposed  of  in  the  various  groceries  around 
the  neighborhood,  and  to  all  of  whom  Mr.  Largo  gave  a  nod  or  word, 
speaking  first  to  one,  to  another,  and  then  to  several,  which  proceeding  I 
intimated  to  him  was  out  of  the  order  of  arrangements  I  had  made  with 
him.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  aud  told  him  that  he  could  not  expect 
me  to  be  successful  in  the  matter  if  he  persisted  in  having  such  an  army 
around  me,  posted  by  him  to  watch  and  prevent  the  piano  from  being 
taken  or  carried  away  previous  to  my  arrival.  But  the  mischief  I  had 
endeavored  and  labored  to  avoid,  had  been  completed,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  and  now  it  was  too  late. 

*Dey  have  got  a  *  Hessian  regiment '  here,  I  think,'  said  Thison  to  me, 
*  and  you  see  if  what  I  Ve  said  about  too  many  cooks  do  n't  spile  all.* 

*Pm  afraid  it's  done,*  said  I  in  reply. 

However,  not  despairing,  I  went  to  the  house,  rung  the  bell,  and  qui- 
etly waited  with  my  assistant  the  answer  to  my  summons.  Some  min- 
utes elapsed :  no  answer  came.  I  rung  again,  waited  :  no  answer  at  the 
door;  but  one  of  the  windows  of  the  first  floor  was  opened,  and  a 
woman  looked  out  and  desired  to  know  my  business.  I  replied  '  that  I 
wished  to  see  Mrs.  Bayton.' 

'I  'm  Mrs.  Bayton  ;  what  do  you  want  to  say  to  me  ? ' 

*My  dear  madam,'  replied  I,  *  please  to  open  the  door,  and  allow  me 
to  come  in  your  house,  and  I  will  feel  most  happy  to  announce  my  busi- 
ness to  you.' 

*  Oh,  you  can  do  it  as  well  here,'  she  replied,  very  tartly,  I  thought ; 
'you  can  tell  me  just  as  well  at  the  window  as  at  the  door.' 

*I  suppose  I  can,  my  dear  madam,'  replied  I,  'but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  more  in  Accordance  with  decorum  that  my  business,  which  is 
of  a  private  character,  should  be  communicated  t(j  you  in  not  so  public 
a  manner;'  and  at  the  moment  recovering  myself  from  the  position  into 
which  she  had  placed  me,  I  asked  her  'if  Mr.  Bayton,  her  husband,  was 
ID,'  preferring  always  to  deal  with  one  of  the  masculine  gender. 

*  He  a'  n't  in,'  rej>lied  she,  snappishly,  *  and  if  he  was,  he  a'  n't  no  body 
here.  I  'm  the  bo^s  here,'  laying  peculiar  stress  on  the  words  'no  body' 
and  'boss.' 

'Dat's  de  general  of  de  cat**,  of  my  dream,'  whispered  Thison  to  me. 

'Well,  madam,'  said  I, '  as  Mr.  Bayton  is  not  at  home,  and  as  he  is 
no  body  and  you  are  the  boss,  and  as  you  will  compel  me  to  make  my 
businpss  known  to  you  at  this  p^ace,  and  in  this  way,  I  now  announce  to 
you  that  I  am  the  sheriff,  and  that  I  have  a  writ  of  replevin  against  you, 
in  which  I  am  commanded  to  take  a  piano-forte,  wrongfully  detained 
from  Mr.  Von  Ilelfrich,  and  which  piano-forte  is  in  your  possession;  and 
I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  open  the  door,  to  allow  me  to  come  in.' 

'  I  won't  do  it,'  said  she,  angrily ;  *  I  knowed  you  was  a  officer ;  your 
specs  showed  it.  and  this  here  company  of  Dutch  pianner-forte  makers, 
that  has  bin  hufiirig  about,  and  walchiu'  my  h«>use  all  day.  No,  no,  Mr. 
Sheriff,  I  a'u't  no  thief;  I  haven't  stole  uothing,  and  why  should  my 
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house  be  watclied  all  day  ?  la'  n't  no  robber.  No,  no,  you  can't  come 
in,  and  you  sha' n't,  unless  you  break  down  my  door.  Open  the  door!' 
continued  she,  *  well,  would  n't  you  like  to  see  me  do  it?' 

*'  I  would  indeed,  madam  :  but  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
break  in.' 

*Sa,  sal  phit,  phitl'  said  she,  making  all  sorts  of  angry  grimaces; 
*do  it!  Sa  —  phit,  phit  —  do  it  —  sa,  phoo,  phoo  —  ool'  and  down 
went  the  sash :  it  rung  and  jingled  so,  I  thought  every  pane  of  glass  in 
it  was  broken. 

During  my  colloquy  with  the  lady,  Mr.  Largo  and  Thison,  who  were 
present,  and  in  the  immediate  hearing  of  all  that  was  said,  suggested 
various  remedies.  Thison  insisted  that  the  Dutch  regiment,  as  he  called 
the  innumerable  host  of  the  plaintiff's  work-men,  should  be  put  to  rout 
by  Mr.  Largo ;  that  Mr.  Largo  himself  should  go  with  them ;  that  he  and 
the  sheriff  was  ekil  to  any  'mergency ;  that  't  was  n*t  the  fust  time  he 
had  faced  a  woman,  and  that  it  was  n't  goin'  to  frighten  him  bekase  the 
woman  was  *the  boss,'  and  A^  would  any  how  'face  the  music.'  Mr. 
Largo  felt  in  extreme  doubt.  He  was  very  fearful  lest  Mrs.  Bay  ton 
should  do  him  bodily  harm;  he  thought  he  would  go  after  the  plaintiff, 
and  get  him  to  capitulate,  (to  withdraw  the  writ,  I  supposed  he  meant, 
and  he  did  mean  that,)  or  otherwise  to  stand  bluntly  up,  and  do  as 
Thison  recommended  :  *face  the  music'  'He  could  n't  think  of  going 
away  with  the  Dutch  regiment,  as  he  wanted  to  be  present  at  the  end; 
and  as  for  sending  away  the  work-men,  that  would  n*t  do,  as  he  desired 
and  intended  to  have  protection  for  himself,  and  they  were  here  to  protect 
him.' 

I  saw  that,  as  has  been  said  of  a  broiled  beef-steak,  in  the  words  of  the 
immortal  bard, 

' If  'twere  done,  when  't is  done,  then 't  were  well  it  were  done  quickljr.' 

I  was  apprehensive  that  unless  I  moved  with  alertness,  great  danger  was 
to  be  expected,  and  every  moment  lost  was  adding  to  the  difficulties  of 
access.  It  would  n't  do  to  speculate,  so  at  once,  and  without  fartiier 
thought,  I  directed  Mr.  Largo,  as  he  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  me,  to  go 
and  get  an  axe.  With  this,  I  intended  to  cut  down  the  door,  or  break 
it  in.  *  Quick  1  haste,  speed,  Largo  —  quick.'  Thiso.v,  meanwhile,  stood 
close  by  me,  knowing  full  well  what  was  coming;  for  he  had  witnessed 
and  was  a  sharer  with  me  in  many  an  expedition  similar  to  the  one  we 
were  now  engaged  in.  When  he  heard  the  order  for  the  axe,  his  eyes 
distended  ;  he  took  off  his  bat,  brushed  through  his  hair  with  his  bands, 
and  with  his  fingers  put  up  the  top-knot  and  arranged  it  to  his  notion ; 
a  favorite  operation  of  his  when  he  proposed  coming  the  hald-eapie,  or, 
as  he  expressed  it,  *  something  ticklish  was  going  on  or  coming  off/  *AII 
ready,'  said  he  to  me;  'waiting  for  orders;'  and  he  buttoned  up  his 
coat. 

I  mounted  the  stoop  of  Mrs.  Bayton's  doorway,  and  proceeded,  accord- 
ing to  antique  custom  in  our  department,  but  upon  what  authority  I 
never  could  learn,  to  read  a  proclamation  thrice ;  the  purport  of  \rhick 
was,  that  I  had  a  writ  in  my  hands,  commanding  me  to  make  delivery  of 
a  chattel  to  the  plaintiff,  and  proclaiming  that  unless  the  door  was  opened 
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to  me,  80  that  I  could  take  the  piEno-forte,  I  should  force  my  way  by 
breaking  down  any  barrier  that  impeded  my  passage.  The  procla- 
mation was  made  once,  and  I  was  on  tip-toe  of  anxiety  for  the  return  of 
Largo  with  the  axe  —  but  he  didn't  come  —  when  I  heard  a  noise  pro- 
ceeding from  Mr8.  Bay  ton's  house,  similar  to  ten  thousand  knocks  against 
a  full  chime  of  Chinese  gongs.  First,  it  sounded  down  among  the  bass 
notes ;  then  treble,  then  tenor,  as  high  as  the  piping  of  a  piccolo ;  then 
down  loV,  and  a  reverberating, continuous  sound;  and  a  continued  strik- 
ing, hammering,  sounding,  dashing,  as  though  scores  of  players  of  the 
heavy  and  strong  style  were  at  one  time  engnged  on  as  many  instru- 
ments, and  each  playing  a  different  tune ;  it  was  any  thing  but  *  a  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.' 

^Dat  was  the  sort  of  music  I  heard  in  my  dream,  the  last  of  it,' 
observed  Thison  to  me. 

*  Why  does  Largo  stay  away  so  long  ? '  I  said  to  Thison. 

*  I  do  n't  know,'  replied  he  tremblingly. 

Down  came  those  thundering  blows  again,  at  which  he  started,  and 
the  sweat  came  streaming  down  his  furrowed  cheeks ;  he  closed  up  to 
ine,  and  I  made  proclamation  again.  Still  those  knocks,  those  "forceful 
blows  that  made  every  thing  ring;  the  echo  of  the  sounds  interrupted  by 
yet  more  blows,  and  whiz-z-z,  Dang,  boong,  bing,  tine,  brong,  ti-lip,  ti- 
lip,  fizz,  bang,  swosh,  kerool  —  and  then  a  terrible  crash  like  the  sound 
of  thunder  reverberating ;  and  then  again  the  piping  notes  of  the  piccolo, 
and  yet  again,  blow  for  blow,  knock,  knock,  blow  for  knock ;  as  though  the 
piano-forte  was  being  exercised  with  a  ^coal-man's  attachment,^  or  there 
were  two  or  more  pair  of  arms  wielding  weapons  of  destruction  upon  a 
doomed  instrument.  , 

*  Where  is  Larsro?  where  can  he  stay?'  said  I,  in  such  great  anxiety 
of  manner,  that  Thison,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  question,  as 
well  as  of  Largo  too,  in  this  affair,  strained  his  eyes  by  looking  up  and 
down  the  street,  at  last  descried  him  coming  leisurely  toward  us,  and 
beckoned  to  him  :  *  Hurry,  hurry  1 ' 

And  still  the  strokes,  knocks,  blows,  continued ;  still  the  sounds  of  the 
notes  seemingly  striking  against  each  other,  bong-te-Iing,  bosh,  cring, 
swosh,  boong  tiz-z-z-z  wang,  the  cadence  of  the  notes  being  harsh ;  and 
still  that  booming  and  hissing,  that  dashing,  crushing,  toppling,  as  of 
houses  falling  down ;  now  am^ng  the  bass  notes,  then  among  the  treble, 
then  tenor,  and  now  among  them  all ;  and  then  as  of  some  thing  snap- 
ping—  whiz-te-ling !  —  boong,  bosh-te-lono;  I  —  amid  which  I  heard  Tise 
bidding  Largo  to  *  hurry  1  hurry  I  too  late  I — late!' 

And  Largo  then  came  and  produced,  as  the  result  of  his  journey,  the 
smallest  size  of  a  hatchet,  and  he  handed  it  to  me ;  and  then  the  noise, 
the  blows,  the  knocks,  all  ceased,  and  I  made  proclamation  yet  again : 
and  then  the  door  was  opened  to  me  from  the  inside. 

*  I  think,'  said  TiSK  to  me,  *  that  Largo  must  be  a  lath-boy;  I  'm  swon, 
if  he  a' n't  bin  gittin'  a  lath-hatchet — the  cursed  fool!  if  he'd  hur- 
ried—  never  mind!' —  and  the  old  man  continued  muttering  about  too 
many  cooks. 

*  The  best  I  could  get,  and  the  only  one  at  that,'  said  he,  in  reply  to 
Thison's  observation. 
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There  being  now  no  objection  norol«truclion  to  my  entrance,  I  walked 
in  the  hoiiso,  and  then  to  the  room  which  had  contained  the  article  I  was 
in  quf'St  of;  when  Mr:».  Bayton,  seeing  Largo,  raised  a  heavy  wood- 
en tU-r's  axp,  and  slung  it  around,  and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  bim : 
fortunately  for  him,  I  saw  the  axe  raised,  and  the  blow  aimed :  I  seized 
her  arm,  and  the  instrument  of  destruction  fell  at  my  feet,  as  he  for  the 
first  time  was  made  aware  of  his  perilous  position. 

*  Dangerous  woman,  that,'  observed  Thison,  who  was  then  engaged, 
with  all  of  us,  lo(»king  at  the  ruin  strewed  around  us. 

*And  dangerous  t^^ow^n,  I  think,' said  Largo;  'there  appears  to  be  two 
axes,  and  there  could  n^t  have  been  so  many  blows,  nor  so  much  damage, 
in  the  short  time  I  was  away,  by  one  alone.' 

*No,  nor  there  would  neither  been  any  damage  at  all  done,  if  you 
had  n't  showed  your  ugly  face  here,'  tartly  replied  Mi-s.  Bayton,  walking 
up  to  him  and  shaking  her  fist  at  him :  '  Who  are  you  ?  what  are  you ! 
Oh,  if  I  was  only  a  man !' 

*  Indeed,  we  would  n't  know  what  to  expect  in  that  alternative,'  replied 
Largo;  *you  have  accomplished  such  unparalleled  feats  to-day.  If  you 
had  been  any  thing  else,  I  don't  know  but  you  would  Irive  swallowed 
the  instrument  at  a  single  gulp,  and  perhaps  the  sheriif  and  his  posse 
too!' 

Triisox  here  came  to  me,  and  observed :  *  Piano -forte  —  rose- 
wood—  seven  octavios,  forty-nine  little  creturs;  axe  —  two  axes  —  three 
axes;  three  mottled  cats,  two  women,  and  factotum  —  music  —  my 
dream  is  all  out.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  my  old  friend,'  said  I,  *  it  is  all  out;  it  is  all  broken  up.  Is 
this  your  protnised  success  in  the  dream  ?  is  this  all  smooth  I  'Gad,  I 
think  it  is  any  ihing'elac  but  smooth  —  successful!' 

*See,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  continued  he,  anxious  to  convince  me  of  the  potency 
of  his  forewarnings  and  dreams,  *it  would  ha'  bin,  but  that  cunsed "* 

*Stop  now,  Thison  ;  Tise,  no  more  for  the  present,  but  let  us  look  at 
the  damage  and  ruin  before  us.' 

'Ye^look!  ha!  ha!'  bellowed  out  Mrs.  Bay  ton ;  'and  hadn't  your 
friend,  the  lawyer's  tool,  better  look  too ?  It 's  gloriou'* ;  ha!  ha!'  and 
she  see'med  wild  with  fury  and  passion,  when  she  thought  of  Lariro. 

*  I  'm  blamed  if  she  Iwis  n't  spiled  that  insterment ;  she  has  knocked 
it  all  to  pieces,'  said  Tiiison  ;  and  then  the  old  man  muttered  sonne- 
thing  about  *a  Dutch  regiment  —  hatchet  —  lath-hatchet  —  lath-boy; 
fool  —  dream  —  forty-nine  —  seven  octavios.' 

There  the  remains  of  the  instrument  were :  the  cover  had  been  broken 
in  seven  pieces;  the  keys  all  broken  asunder;  the  ca«e  had  innunnerable 
gashes  in  it,  wide-nraping;  the  legs  cut  and  hacked  all  over;  here  a 
forceful  stroke  had  been  dealt,  and  these  constant  and  continued  blows 
had  broken  all  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  instrument.  The  string* 
were  all  cut,  and  hanging  out  of  what  was  once  a  piano-forte ;  the  pedal 
was  slivered  and  cut  in  haitk^^;  the  cover  or  top  was  strewed  in  pieces  on 
the  floor,  and  every  part  of  the  piano  liable  to  destruction  by  blows,  was 
damaged,  nay,  destroyed  —  heaped  up  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Mrs^ 
Biiyton  mounted  the  pile,  the  axe  still  in  her  hand*,  standing  confessedly 
there  as  the  genius  of  destruction.  It  almost  palls  my  senses  now,  to 
think  of  it 
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'Mrs.  Bay  ton,'  said  I,  addressing  Ler,  ^at  what  time  will  your  husband 
come  home  ? ' 

'What  do  you  want  with  him?'  she  asked. 

*I  desire  to  serve  him  with  a  copy  of  the  summons  in  the  suit.' 

'Leave  his  copy,  as  well  as  mine,  with  me ;  it 's  all  the  same.' 

*Mra.  Bay  ton,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  you  have 
acted  in  this  maiter  very  strangely,  very  perversely  ;  and  I  think  that 
when  you  are  cool,  and  come  to  look  at  it  in  your  moments  of  calm  and 
quiet,  I  am  convinced  that  you.  will  agree  with  me.' 

'To  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  would  have  acted  entirely  different,  if  you 
badn'i  come  with  that  lawyer's  man,  that  Mr.  Largo;  he  Bet  a  pack  of 
people  to  watch  my  house.  I  a'  n't  no  thief —  no  robber  —  I  'ra  a  honest 
woman.  I  bought  the  planner  honestly ;  I  paid  for  it  in  money  and  goods ; 
and  if  the  man  1  bought  it  of  did  n't  come  honestly  by  it,  tiiat  a'  n't  my 
fault,  is  it?' 

'  It  is  not  your  fault,  but  it  is  your  misfortune,'  I  replied.  *  It  is  a  pity 
yon  have  damaged  and  broken  the  instrument,  and  made  it  the  wreck  it 
is ;  as,  in  its  present  condition,  it  is  worthless,  and  now  you  will  lose  the 
piano-forte ;  as  by  your  own  act  it  has  been  destroyed.  Pity,  that  you 
acted  without  thought.' 

*  We  'd  better  come  alone,  had  n't  we,  Mr.  Sheriff? '  said  Thison.  *  If 
he,'  pointing  to  Largo,  'had  taken  an  old  man's  advice  —  too  many 
cooks  —  beside,  my  dream  would  n'l  a  busted  —  seven  octavios,  forty-nine 
creturs  —  axe,  axes,  hatchet,  lath-hatchet,  lath-boy  —  confound  him,  my 
dream 's  busted  on  his  account  I ' 

*  Well,  I  do  n't  care  again,'  continued  Mrs.  Bayton  J  *  let  him  go  on, 
and  get  a  judgtr.ent,  if  he  can  1  If  he  does,  I  s'pose  I  shall  have  to  pay 
for  the  pianner,  that's  all;  so  there's  no  use  making  a  fuss  about  it. 
It's  done,  and  can't  be  helped  now.' 

I  perceived  a  tear  gathering  in  her  eye,  and  now  I  was  satisfied  that 
aha  regretted  her  hs^iy  act;  impelled  by  pasf^ion  as  it  was. 

'  I  am  going,'  said  Tise  ;  *  time  we  were  all  off,'  continued  he.  *  You 
had  better  not  come  at  all  with  your  Dutch  regiment,'  addressing  Largo; 
*  jou  spiled  all.  You  busted  my  dream.  Too  many  cooks  —  forty-nine 
lath-boys  —  seven  axes  —  three  octavios.' 

'  Mr.  Largo,'  said  I  to  that  worthy,  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  issue  of 
this  affiir,  and  believing,  with  my  old  assistant,  that  he  was  the  cause  of 
the  failure  I  had  met  with,  in  not  getting  the  piano-forte,  *  what  shall  I 
do  with  this  '  wreck  of  matter'  and  this  damaged  case?' 

He  answered  me,  after  consultation  with  one  of  the  men  he  had 
brought  with  him,  that  I  could  take  away  the  ca«e,  but  as  to  the  other 
part  of  the  danuige,  he  directed  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  ^  I 
might  leave  it  if  I  chose,  bat  that  the  plaintiff  would  not  take  it.' 
*Atid  you  want  me  to  take  this  case,  this  shell  V 
*Ye8,'  he  replied.     '  Take  '\\^  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  hard  shell  for  you 
to  take,  after  your  rich  anticipations  of  a  successful  day,  suggested  by 
your  old  friend's  dream.'    * 

I  directed  Thison  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  remains,  which 
ho  did  to  the  8ali^faction  of  every  body,  Mi*s.  Bayton  included,  who,  when 
alie  came  to  ponder  on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  terrible  anger  she 
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had  showD,  was  glad  to  see  the  evidence  of  her  passion  removed.  Thi- 
80N  observed  to  me,  when  the  work  was  all  accomplished,  Hhat  Mrs. 
Bajton  was  n't  a  bad  woman,  on'y  she  got  in  a  towerin'  passion  when 
she  seed  Larcro  fidgetting  about  Me  and  you  could  get  along  very  well 
with  her.  But  a'  n't  she  a  player  on  that  insterment? '  and  bo  giggled. 
'  She  played  on  it  wid  two  axes  and  four  bands.  Gosh !  first  I  seen  the 
lightnin'  and  then  I  heerd  the  thunder,  and  then  thunder  and  lightnin' 
got  mixed ;  then  the  little  light  notes  at  the  top,  and  then  the  big  heavy 
notes  at  the  bottom;  and  then  the  case:  what  a  swashing,  smashin' 
bustin'l  I  think,'  continued  he,  a  laugh  and  a  loud  'hal  ha  I'  preced- 
ing, '  I  think  she 's  a  thunderin'  musician ;  that  is,  she  do  B't  play  so 
fine,  but  then,  it 's  so  strong,  very  strong^  it  fetched  me  off  my  feet  a  good 
many  times.     I  tell  you,  she 's  a  rouser.' 

*But,  Thison,  how  about  the  dream!  Success  smooth  —  no  ups  or 
downs  I ' 

*  It  'ud  been  all  right,  if  it  was  n't  for  that  axe  —  that  Largo,  I  mean ; 
he  would  fetch  the  Dutch  regiment ;  and  what  good  did  it  do  him  ? 
None.  If  my  dream  is  busted,  I  heerd  the  same  kind  of  music  to-day 
that  I  heerd  la^t  night  in  my  dream ;  and  that 's  something  toward  the 
dream  coming  true  1 ' 


PoNDBEiNO  on  Adam's  situation, 
(Such  thoughts  instructive  are,) 

Ere,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Creation, 
EvB  rose,  its  Morning-Star: 

How  melancholy  deemed  his  station  I 

How  jserilous  hu  elevation  1 

Imperial,  absolute,  and  lonely; 

A  king  —  among  domh  creatures  only  I 

How  any  sini^le  man  would  harden, 

Left  to  himself  in  aoy  garden, 

Without  a  being  to  restrict  him 
In  sperding  night?,  or  losing  days; 

Of  inconsistency  convict  him. 

To  call  him  brutal,  contradict  him, 
Or  tell  him  of  his  slovenly  ways : 

Without  a  moment's  sick  sensation. 
And  need  of  nursing  and  attendance, 
To  make  him  realize  dependence : 
And  where  no  buttons  lost  from  sleeves, 
Showed  the  necessity  of  Evks. 

But»  in  the  glory  of  her  mission. 
Upon  the  earth  a  woman  stands ; 

And  lu  1  the  Patriarch's  condition  — 
A  puppet  in  her  hands, 

Wliich  rules,  refrains,  dislikes,  desires, 

Precisely  as  she  pulls  the  wires. 

And  no^^,  methinks^  the  only  reason 
That  woman  is  permitted  still. 

With  change,  deceit,  caprice,  and  treason, 
To  thwart  and  baffle  men  at  will, 

Is*  lest,  without  her,  we  succeed  in 

Forgetting  we  have  lost  our  Eden. 
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Thb  Skcoxd  Wae  with  En'olakd.  By  J.  T.  Hbadlet,  Author  of  *  Napoleon  aod  his 
Marshals,'  'Washingtox  and  his  Generals/  etc.,  etc.  In  two  Tolumes:  pp.  608. 
Hew-York:  Charlbs  Scribxeb. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance,  that  of  all  modern  writers  upon 
war  and  warfare,  the  two  native  authors  who  handle  their  bloody  themes 
with  the  greatest  apparent  unction,  who  may  be  said  really  to  write  con  amore 
of  battle,  and  battle's  awful  doings,  should  be  '  men  of  peace ;  *  men  who 
have  been,  or  are  still,  clergymen.  It  will  bo  at  once  inferred  that  we  allude 
to  Mr.  Abbott,  whose  *  History  of  Napoleon,'  in  *  Hakper's  Magazine,'  is 
attracting  so  much  attention  and  conflicting  comment,  and  Mr.  Headlet,  to 
whose  last  work  we  are  about  to  pay  our  respects.  We  must  do  this  latter 
gentleman  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  master  of  a  style,  in  this  peculiar 
department  of  literature,  which  at  once  enlists  the  attention  of  his  readers, 
and  carries  them  forward  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  task,  with  unabated 
interest.  His  subject  may  not  be  new ;  indeed,  in  his  most  popular  books, 
it  could  not  be;  but  he  invests  it  with  a  *  newness  of  life:''  he  collects  his 
materials  most  industriously,  and  from  all  available  sources ;  and  he  arranges 
and  groups  bis  facts  and  incidents  with  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  a  true  artist 
With  some  defects  in  the  way  of  repetition  of  manner,  in  descriptions  of 
kindred  scenes  of  battle,  whether  upon  the  ocean  or  on  the  land,  these  vol- 
umes will  commend  themselves  to  the  reader  for  the  merits  of  conciseness, 
abundant  correlative  facts,  and  evident  candor  and  impartiality.  Mr.  Head- 
let  remarks  in  his  prefacp : 

'More  books,  probably,  har«  been  written  on  the  war  of  1812  than  on  any  other 
portion  of  our  his  tor  v.  The  great  political  leaders  of  that  time  were  so  vindictive  in 
their  animosities,  ana  took  sach  strong  and  decided  ground  on  all  political  questions, 
that  the  success  of  one  or  the  other  afterward  in  pubhc  life  depended  very  much  on  his 
conduct  during  the  war.  Hence,  much  detached  and  personal  history  has  been  written 
in  order  to  clear  up  or  iUustrato  some  particular  event.  A  candidate  for  public  office 
was  often  chosen  tor  his  services  in  the  war ;  hence,  every  portion  of  it  in  which  he 
took  part  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  both  friends  and  foes.  So,  if  one  l^ad  failed 
in  that  trying  period  of  the  country,  the  world  was  sure  to  hear  of  it  when  he  came  up 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  The  war  proved  very  unfortunate  for  some  of  the  lead- 
ers, and  court-martials  and  disgrace  closed  the  career  of  many  which  bad  hitherto  been 
bright  and  prosperous.  These  men  have  written  long  pamphlets  and  books  in  self- 
defence^  or  they  have  been  written  by  their  descendants,  80  that  if  hearing  both  sides 
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would  aid  the  reader  in  cominc;  to  a  correct  conclasion,  be  was  prettj  scire  to  reach  it. 
When  so  many  quarrels  are  to  he  settled,  the  public  will  not  fail  to  be  informed  all  about 
the  origin  of  them.  Another  class  of  works  have  been  written,  designed  only  to  furnish 
a  synopsis  of  the  war,  and  scarcely  reach  to  the  value  of  histories.  Others  have  been 
confined  solely  to  the  military  and  naval  movements;  others  still  are  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  political  matters  of  that  period ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  large  supply 
of  works  on  the  war  of  1812,  I  know  of  none  in  which  all  these  ditferent  topics  are 
even  attempted  to  be  combined  in  proper  proportions.  The  present  work  is  an  effort 
to  accomplish  that  end  without  being  too  voluminous  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  general 
on  the  other.  'I  have  endeavored  to  give  impressions  as  well  as  facts;  to  trace  the  car- 
rent  and  depict  the  phases  of  public  feeling,  rather  than  inflict  on  the  reader  long 
documents  and  longer  debates,  in  which  every  thing  that  gave  them  life  and  interest 
was  carefully  excluded  by  the  reporter.*  ■  •  •  'Having  no  animosities  to  gratify, 
and  no  prejudices  to  favor,  I  have  set  down  naught  in  malice,  but  have  endeavored  to 
ascertain,  amid  conflicting  testimony,  the  exact  truth,  without  regarding  the  friendly  or 
hostile  feelings  the  declaration  of  it  might  awaken.  In  many  cases  I  have  withheld 
much  that  was  personal,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  ray  purpose,  and  useless  onlv 
in  self-defence.  That  I  should  reconcile  difficulties  which  have  never  yet  been  healed, 
and  please  rivals  who  have  ever  hated  each  other,  was  not  to  be  expected.  I  have 
attempted,  also,  to  give  a  clear  impression  of  the  political  and  social  feelings  of  the 
times,  and  make  the  reader,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  live  amid  the  scenes  I  depict* 

In  the  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  given,  with  all  necessary  minute- 
ness, a  review  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  second  war  with  England ;  com- 
mencing with  a  description  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  government 
and  the  forbearance  of  the  United  States,  with  the  war-debates  in  Congress, 
etc.  The  remainder  of  the  first  and  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  de- 
voted to  graphic  pictures  of  the  successive  battles  which  ensued,  both  on 
land  and  sCa ;  the  last  ending  with  an  account  of  the  Dartmoor  affair,  ac- 
companied by  an  engraving,  both  of  which  are  reduced  from  an  article  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Magazine ;  and  if  our  readers  would  see  with  how 
much  more  palpable  gout  Mr.  Headley  writes  of  a  *  bloody  and  mceeuiful 
warfare,'  than  of  battles  in  which  the  American  soldiers  *  did  n*t  seem  to 
take  no  interest,'  let  them  read  the  accounts  of  Perrt^s  and  General  Jack- 
son's splendid  victories,  and  the  sad  record  of  General  Hull's  ridiculous 
conduct  and  disgraceful  surrender,  and  the  battle  of  Bladensburgb.  From 
all  these  we  should  be  glad  largely  to  quote,  by  way  of  contrast ;  but  our 
limits  forbid.  So  much  the  greater,  however,  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader  in  perusing  the  volumes  in  their  *  entirety.'  We  should  not  omit  to 
add  that  the  work  is  well  and  liberally  illustrated,  and  that,  like  all  the  issues 
from  the  press  of  Scribner,  its  typographical  execution  is  unexceptionable. 


The  Jurist  as  a  Reformbr:  an  Address  pronounced  before  the  Honse  of  GonToeafion 
of  Trinity-College,  in  Christ-Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  William  E.  Cuktis, 
M.  A.,  Counsellor  at  Law,  New- York,  and  Jimior-Fellow  of  Trinity-College. 

An  able  and  interesting  paper,  worthy  alike  of  the  author  and  the  body 
before  whom  it  was  delivered.  Although  a  glance  at  the  title  might  appear 
to  suggest  a  theme  somewhat  dry  and  foreign  to  mere  literary  tastes,  the 
author  has  very  rapidly  and  succinctly  given  in  a  short  compass  a  view  and 
review  from  earliest  history  of  a  science  which  concerns  and  interests  all 
men  alike,  and  whose  development  has  been  the  accomplishment  of  ages^ 
The  style  is  elegant,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  gives  evidence  of 
severe  training  on  the  part  of  the  accomplished  writer. 
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Salad  fob  tir  Solitabt.    Bj  an  Epzcubb.    In  one  volume:  New- York:  Lampobt, 
Blakbman  and  Law. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this  hook,  although  only  puhlished  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  already  reached  a  Jifth  edition.  It  well  deserves  its 
popularity.  It  is  a  work  of  one  who  has  read  much,  and  with  discrimination, 
and  whose  good  taste  in  the  selection  and  the  juxtaposition  of  his  various 
materiel,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  pleasant  The  subjects  of  the  volume  are  very 
various  as  well  as  multitudinous:  th» peculiarities  of  distinguished  men,  the 
pastimes  of  people  of  different  countries,  bibliographical  anecdotes,  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  plants,  sleep  and  its  mysteries,  and  other  topics 
of  the  kind,  all  which  are  treated  in  the  most  entertaining  manner,  with  the 
aid  of  instances  and  illustrations,  gathered  from  innumerable  sources.  *  In 
some  respects,'  says  the  ^Evening  Post '  daily  journal,  *  the  work  resembles 
the  collections  of  the  elder  D'Israeli,  which  have  always  been  favorites  with 
a  large  class  of  readers ;  but  Disraeli  was  not  satisfied  with  amusing  and 
informing  his  readers ;  he  wished  also  to  be  sentimental,  and  his  sentiment- 
ality is  sometimes  nauseous.  In  the  work  before  us  we  find  a  more  manly 
tone  of  writing.'  The  volume  is  a  handsome  one,  and  is  embellished  with 
not  a  few  unpretending  but  very  pretty  cuts.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
which  we  would  venture  to  hint  to  our  very  agreeable  author ;  and  that  is, 
the  omission,  in  future  editions,  of  such  infelicitous  phrases  as,  ''Says  Southey, 
in  his  jimusing  work,'  or,  '•Says  Sydney  SMrrn,  in  his  review,'  etc.,  etc.  We 
should  like  to  know  who  first  introduced  this  clumsy  form  of  expression  to 
the  public.    He  has  much  to  answer  for,  '  whoever  he  may  be,  or  not' 


A  Visit  to  Europe,  in  1 851 .    By  Professor  Bbnjamin  Sillim an,  of  Yale-College.    New- 
YoRK :  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Compant. 

Among  the  very  first  books  of  travel  in  Europe  that  we  remember  to  have 
read,  was  Sillim an's  *Tour,'  published  before  we  saw  the  light  of  this  nether 
planet,  some  forty-five  years  ago.  We  recollect  many  of  its  descriptions 
even  now,  and  remember  contrasting  them  subsequently  with  kindred  scenes 
depicted  by  Carter  in'  the  columns  of  the  old  *  New-York  Statesman.' 
Nearly  half  a  century  after  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  our  author  again  visits 
•climes  beyond  the  sea,'  and  the  records  of  his  journeyings  form  the  two 
handsome  volumes  before  us.  Aside  from  the  undeniable  interest  and  vari- 
ety of  the  work  itself,  many  a  graduate  of  *  Old  Yale,'  who  has  listened  to 
the  interesting  lectures  of  the  writer,  and  watched  his  beautiful  experiments 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  college,  when  the  hair  now  white  with 
years  upon  that  venerable  brow  was  dark  and  shining,  will  secure  its  perusal 
for  the  reminiscences  which  it  will  evoke,  and  the  pleasant  thoughts  which 
it  will  awaken :  *It  is,  like  its  predecessor,  a  great  book  of  its  kind,  but  a 
much  better  one ;  the  work  of  a  riper  mind,  prepared  for  wider  and  closer 
observation.  It  is  more  concise,  and  considerably  more  entertaining.  It  is 
a  capital  book  for  the  tourist ;  better  in  all  respects,  with  the  exception  of 
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certain  travelling  directions,  than  any  of  the  guide-books,  since  it  sets  down, 
with  great  minuteness,  all  the  facts  which  the  traveUer  is  interested  to  know, 
as  collected  by  an  active  and  discriminating  mind,  and  spares  you  all  the 
nonsense  of  these  manuals.  *  No  carpet-bag  can  be  considered  complete  with- 
out it.'  The  author's  journeys  in  Europe  lay  through  England,  Wales, 
Prance,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 
His  observations  were  noted  down  at  the  time,  so  that  the  account  of  every 
place  visited,  and  everv  object  seen,  may  be  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
author  on  the  spot 


PoBvs  BT  Gborgb  P.  MoRRis :  The  Deserted  Bride,  and  other  Productions.  Profuselj 
embeliisbed,  with  Fine  Engravings.  In  one  volume,  rojral  octavo :  pp.  305.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribker. 

This  most  superb  volume — preeminently  elegant  iu  a  typography  which 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  press  of  Cbaiobead,  in  its  fair  white  Bris- 
tol-board paper,  unexcelled,  and  in  its  numerous  illustrations,  from  the  burins 
of  Alfred  Jones  and  Charles  Burt,  most  exquisitely  engraved  from  the  clas- 
sic and  facile  pencils  of  Weir  and  Darlet — is,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  Praise  so 
fervent  as  this  might  be  questioned,  perhaps,  by  those  who  had  not  seen  the 
book;  but  the  moment  it  shall  present  itself  to  the  eyes  of  its  readers  —  and 
in  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  these  sentences  come  before  the  public, 
thousands  will  have  seen  it — it  will  be  found  that  we  have  *said  but  sooth.' 
Nor  are  the  contents  of  the  charming  volume  unworthy  of  their  *  setting' 
and  their  adornment  Poems  that  have  not  the  element  of  perpetuity  have  but 
a  transient  life.  You  shall  see  volumes  upon  volumes  of  *  poems '  which  have 
had  their  *  little  day '  of  sudden  fame,  and  are  already  snugly  stowed  in  Time's 
wallet  for  oblivion ;  volumes  upon  which  their  authors  have  exhausted  their 
'  art,'  and  partial  friends  have  squandered  their  exaggerated  praise ;  but  here]& 
a  book —  and  the  lesson  is  worthy  of  heed — which  may  safely  rely  upon  its 
simplicity,  its  tenderness,  its  natural  feeling,  naturally  expressed,  for  a  repu- 
tation, (dearer  far  than  aught  else,  we  are  sure,  to  the  author,)  instead  of  the 
mis-called  *  power,'  and  *  inner-meaning,'  and  *  deep-down  thought,'  which 
were  too  *  powerful '  for  the  common  mind,  and  too  high-flown  and  obscure 
for  common  intellects.  Most  of  the  briefer  poems  in  this  collection  were 
given  to  the  country  twenty,  and  many  of  them  as  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago. 
Not  a  few  of  them  have  been  wedded  to  music  as  sweet  and  simple  as  them' 
selves ;  and  upon  countless  pianos  in  the  broad  domain  of  this  our  beloved 
land,  they  still  6nd  a  home  and  an  affectionate  abiding-place.  Some  of  the 
most  popular  among  them,  we  must  be  pardoned  the  pleasure  of  mentioning) 
were  written  for,  and  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Knickerrocksb, 
now  the  oldest  of  our  editor-author's  literary  contemporaries ;  *  The  Deserted 
Bride,'  which  gives  the  initial-title  of  the  volume,  among  the  rest 

But  to  the  poems  in  this  collection  it  would  be  adscititious  now  to  adrcft 
To  be  sure,  there  are  new  ones,  of  which,  did  our  space  permit,  we  should 
like  to  speak,  and  which  we  should  be  glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages.    But 
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wherefore?  When  this  notice  comes  before  our  readers,  they  will  straight 
way  bethink  them  of  '  Woodman,  spare  that  Tree,'  *  On  the  Lake  where 
droops  the  Willow,'  /I'm  with  You  once  Again,'  *  When  we  were  Boys  to- 
gether,' *My  Mother's. Bible,'  and  other  kindred  familiar  poems,  equally  sen- 
tient in  the  national,  nay,  the  general  heart ;  and  quotation  would  be  vain, 
and  worse  than  in  vain.  The  eantenU  of  the  book  have  spoken,  speak,  and 
will  speak  for  themselves.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  pay  a  brief  and  imper- 
fect tribute  to  the  illustrations,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  could  only  have 
been  a  '  labor  of  love '  to  the  accomplished  artists  who  designed  and  executed 
them.  They  are  all,  with  one  exception,  (a  spirited  head  of  the  author, 
from  the  facile  pencil  of  our  departed  friend,  Henrt  Inmak,  whose  mantle 
Elliott  so  deservedly  and  without  challenge  wears,)  from  the  hands  of  Weir 
and  Darlev.  They  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  represent  *  Woodman,  spare 
that  Tree,'  •  Lisette,'  The  Croton  Ode,  *  The  Chieftain's  Daughter,'  *  The  Dog- 
Star  Rages,'  •  When  other  Friends,'  etc,  •  The  Prairie  on  Fire,'  *  'T  is  Now  the 
Promised  Hour,'  *  Rock  of  the  Pilgrims : '  all  these  are  by  Weir,  whose  pen- 
cil may  bo  always  known  by  one  especial  thing,  apart  from  his  masterly 
handling  of  his  theme ;  and  that  is,  appreciation  of  his  author.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  pictured  expostulation  with  the  wood-man  to  spare  the  tree, 
which  he  has  begun  to  lay  low.  One  positively  feels  that  the  chopper  has 
taken  what  the  woods-men  call  too  wide  a  'calf,'  and  that  the  venerable  and 
venerated  old  tree  is  *  past  praying  for.'  But  not  so ;  the  wood-man  relents, 
and  that  old  tree  will  stand,  '  when  a  hundred  years  are  gone.'  *And  long 
may  it  wave  1 '  '  Lisette  '  is  a  calm,  sweet  face,  full  of  mingled  character 
and  feminine  sweetness.  The  portrait  of  the  author  is  an  airy  sketch  in  its 
kind ;  one  of  our  lamented  friend  Inhah's  best  crayonish  attempts.  '  The 
Dog-Star  Rages '  is  one  of  those  pictures  which  few,  if  any,  can  paint  so  well 
as  Weir,  but  which,  in  our  judgment,  greatly  lack  the  effect  of  color,. 
as  here  presented.  The  conception,  composition,  and  execution  of  'The 
Prairie  on  Fire'  are  excellent,  and  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any  artist; 
but  who  can  depict  a  prairie  on  fire  —  next  to  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  sublime  objects?  *The  Promised  Hour,*  or  *The  Serenade,'  is 
certainly  in  the  best  manner  of  an  artist  who  is  always  good.  The  theme  is 
something  hackneyed,  alike  upon  the  stage,  in  song,  and  in  art ;  but  it  is 
here  poetically  and  most  artistically  treated.  *The  Rock  in  the  Wilderness,' 
the  last  of  Weir's  designs,  is  a  graphic  and  effective  picture,  embodying  in 
full  the  sentiment  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  the  Rock  of  Plymouth, 
the  '  Blarney-Stone  of  New-England,'  as  it  was  once  irreverently  styled  by 
a  departed  Irish  wit,  and  true  Irish  gentleman,  at  a  *  Pilgrim '  festival.  Bar- 
ley has  but  three  pictures,  but  they  have  rarely  been  surpassed,  even  by 
hioiself.  They  are  three  illustrations  of  *The  Maid  of  Saxony,'  a  play; 
•  Frederick  the  Great,'  which  brings  Placide  before  us  at  once  in  St.  Pat- 
kick's  Eve,'  poor  Power's  play ;  *  Sophia  Mansfield,'  a  lovely  representation 
of  the  beautiful  porcelain-factory  girl;  and  Wedoewood,  the  auctioneer,  a 
capital  impersonation  of  that  busy,  lively,  and  useful  class  of  our  *  fellow- 
citizens.'  But  we' must  pause ;  having  only  to  add :  Buy  and  read  this  most 
eharming  volume.  It  is  richly  worth  five  dollars,  by  the  outlay  of  which 
^ou  can  lay  it  upon  your  eentre-table,  and  take  it  to  your  heart. 
iroL.  zLn.  34 
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Blbak-House.  Bj  Chablbs  Dickeks,  Author  of  *  The  Pickwick  Papers,'  *  Oliver 
Twist/  'Dombet  and  Son/  etc.,  etc.  In  two  volumes.  New- York:  Habpkb  axd 
Bbothebs. 

We  are  of  that  class  of  impatient  readers  who  devour  *  serials/  if  they  are 
attractive,  as  they  *  come  out'  An  interesting  narrative,  with  an  air  of  au- 
thenticity, claims  immediate  perusal,  if  once  you  '  dip  into  it,*  and  take,  as 
it  were,  the  fortunes  of  its  heroes  and  heroines  upon  *  your  own  shoulders.' 
This  we  have  done  with  Dickens's  last  work,  ^Bleak-Rouse,^  now  completed, 
and  lying  before  us  in  two  handsome  volumes,  elaborately  illustrated,  and 
well  executed  typographically,  as  might  be  expected  of  the  renowned 
publishing-house  whence  the  volumes  proceed.    When  the  work,  as  now,  is 

*  done,  and  finished,  and  ended,'  we  can  scarcely  help  envying  those  readers 
to  whom  all  its  characters  will  be  new  ;  who  have,  as  yet,  formed  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mysteries  of  the  royal  court  of  chancery,  in  England,  as  dis- 
closed in  *  Bleak -House ; '  who  know  nothing  of  the  memorable  case  of 

*  Jarndyce  and  Jarndycte  ; '  who  know  not  the  sensible,  the  affectionate,  ttic 
gentle  Esther  Suhherson  ;  nothing  of  the  honorable  and  pompous  Earl  Dkd- 
LOCK,  and  his  tortured  lady ;  nothing  of  Ada,  of  Tulkinohorh,  of  the  hope- 
ful and' pliable  *  Richard,'  of  Bythorn,  of  *Bagnet,'  the  *Old  Girl,'  and 
of  Mrs.  Jellaby — nothing  of  the  undying  SkimpoleI  Ah!  what  a  treat 
non-'  serial '  readers  have  before  them  I  And  before  these  sentences  shall 
have  *  attained  to  type,'  the  book  will  be  in  the  hands  of  so  many  of  our 
readers,  that  extracts  from  it  would  become  a  '  twice-told  tale '  to  them.  We 
quite  agree  with  a  daily  contemporary,  in  whose  literary  judgments  we  are 
wont  to  confide,  that  idl  the  characters  of  *  Bleak-House '  pale  and  recede  as 
the  immortal  Harold  Skimpole  approaches: 

'  Mr.  Dickbns,  in  all  his  varied  creations  —  and  their  name  is  legion  —  has  never  pTrt- 
duced  any  picture  half  so  new,  so  true  and  so  needful  as  that  of  Harold  Skivpolb. 
This  gilded  lie,  this  butterflj-s windier,  this  ruffian,  masquerading  as  a  child,  aod  pro- 
tending innocence,  in  order  that  he  may  rob  with  greater  security,  is  not  a  character 
unnatural  or  unknown.     He  exists,  with  slight  variations,  every  where,  althoagfa, 
strangely  enough,  until  Mr.  Dickens  serred  the  world  by  publishing  his  portrait,  he  was 
only  known  in  private.    Exceedingly  delicately  has  he  outlined  this  man,  preserrii^, 
with  the  true  lightness  of  the  artist,  all  those  airy  lineaments  so  difficult  to  catch  — 90 
much  more  difficult  to  register.    There  is  an  exquisite  balance  preserved  in  Skimpoi.b*s 
character.    He  never  discloses  himself;  he  is  never  disclosed.    By  little  and  little  our 
conceptions  of  him  broaden  into  a  complete  appreciation  of  his  villany ;  and  even  then, 
it  is  our  own  conclusion  we  draw — not  the  author's,  or  any  of  his  characters*.     Skis- 
POLE  is  thoroughly  sustained  to  the  last ;  and  even  then,  although  he  vanishes  f^tftn  tbe 
stage  in  that  aerial,  unsubstantial  kind  of  way,  befitting  so  spiritual  and  refined  a  ra:»- 
cal,  he  goes  off  with  so  intense  a  piece  of  ingratitude  in  his  mouth,  that  bis  menaorj  is 
inevitably  gibbeted  to  our  scorn. 

*  0,  garrulous  and  gossipping  Bard  of  Rimini  1  it  will  take  much  poetry,  even  of  thy 
wishy-washy  style^  to  wash  thy  hands  of  all  connection  with  that  pleasant,  black-hearted, 
smiling,  double-faced,  heartless  rogue,  Harold  Skiupolk  !  It  will  take  many  of  thy 
'  Jars  of  Honey,*  culled  though  they  be  for  thee  by  the  wild  bees  of  Hybla,  to  s^rceCen 
this  bitter  pill,  so  publicly  administered.  In  tbe  veiyface  of  that  *  Town'  about  vrhk^ 
thou  didst  so  lightiy  gossip,  thou  art  unmantled,  and  standest  exposed  and  shivering  in 
the  midst  of  the  mocking  and  scornful  crowd.  What  thy  own  base  treachery  to  thai 
noble  Poet,  who  sheltered  thy  unplumed  carcase  beneath  his  eagle-wing,  begui  some 
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twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Bigkbns,  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  caustic  pen,  has  completed. 
Keyerdid  a  more  merited  disgrace  overtake  a  traitor;  never  did  a  man  need  more  pity 
who  deserved  or  will  get  so  little/ 

This  paragraph  points  unmistakably  to  Leigh  Hunt  ;  but  may  there  not 
be  some  error  in  its  assumption  ?  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  sin- 
gle recognition  of  the  character  in  any  London  journal.  Moreover,  our  faith 
is  somewhat  staggered  by  a  circumstance  just  mentioned  to  us  by  a  distin- 
guished metropolitan  physician,  recently  returned  from  abroad,  who  while 
in  London  met  Leigh  Hunt  (to  whom  he  brought  letters)  on  two  or  three 
occasions  at  his  own  lodgings.  The  now  venerable  poet  was  desirous  of 
negotiating  with  some  American  house  for  the  publication  of  his  collected 
works  in  this  country.  His  finances  were  not  in  the  best  condition,  our 
informant  said,  although  he  was  busy  with  his  pen ;  writing  regularly,  among 
other  periodicals,  for  Dickens^s  *  Household  Words.*  Now  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  he  could  be  under  pay  to  an  editor  who  was  holding  him  up 
monthly  to  the  most  withering  scorn  and  contempt  We  hold  the  rather, 
therefore,  with  our  informant,  that  Harold  Skimpole  must  be  drawn  from 
some  other  original  than  Leigh  Hunt.  If  not^  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  undertake  the  re-publication  of  his  writings  in  this  country.  He  has 
been  standing  long  in  the  pillory,  and  is  now  suspended  in  chains  on  a  gibbet 
higher  than  the  gallows  of  Hahan. 

We  have  abjured  extracts ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote 
the  subjoined  touching  picture  of  a  devoted  young  wife  to  a  *  victim  of  a 
fatal  inheritance '  through  an  English  court  of  chancery : 

*  *  EsTBBB,  m  V  dearest,  I  want  to  be  a  good  wife,  a  very,  very  good  wife  indeed.  Ton 
shall  teach  me/ 

'  I  teach !  I  said  no  more,  for  I  noticed  the  hand  that  was  fluttering  over  the  kejs, 
and  I  knew  that  it  was  not  I  who  oaght  to  speak;  that  it  was  she  who  had  somethmg 
to  say  to  me. 

'  *  When  I  married  Richard,  I  was  not  insensible  to  what  was  before  him.  I  bad 
been  perfectly  happy  for  a  long  time  with  you,  and  I  had  never  known  any  trouble  or 
anxietv,  so  loved  and  cared  for;  but  I  understood  the  danger  be  was  in,  dear  Esther.' 

'  'I  know,  I  know,  darling.' 

'  '  When  we  were  marrieiC  1  bad  some  little  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  convince  him 
of  his  mistake;  that  be  might  come  to  regard  it  in  a  new  way  as  loj  husband,  and  not 

Eursue  it  all  the  more  desperately  for  my  sake — as  be  does.    But  if  I  bad  not  had  that 
ope,  I  would  have  married  him  just  the  same,  Esthbr.    Just  the  same  t ' 

*  In  the  momentarv  firmness  of  the  hand  that  was  never  still  —  a  firmness  inspired 
by  the  utterance  of  these  last  words,  and  dying  away  with  them — I  saw  the  connrma- 
Uon  of  her  earnest  tones. 

'  '  Tou  are  not  to  think,  my  dearest  Esthbr,  that  I  fail  to  see  what  you  see,  and  fear 
what  you  fear.  No  one  can  understand  him  better  than  I  do.  The  greatest  wisdom 
that  ever  lived  in  the  world  could  not  know  Richard  better  than  my  love  does.' 

'She  spoke  so  modestly  and  softly,  and  her  trembling  band  expressed  such  a^tation, 
as  it  moved  to  and  fro  upon  the  silent  notes !    M^  dear,  dear  girl ! 

'  '  I  see  him  at  his  worst  every  day.  I  watch  him  in  bis  sleep.  I  know  every  change 
of  bis  face.  But  when  I  married  Richard,  I  was  quite  determined,  Esthbr,  if  Hbavbk 
i^ould  help  me,  never  to  show  him  that  I  grieved  ibr  what  he  did,  and  so  to  make  him 
xnore  unhappy.  I  want  bim  when  he  comes  home  to  find  no  trouble  in  my  face.  I  want 
tiim  when  be  looks  at  me  to  see  what  he  loved  in  me.  I  married  bim  to  do  this,  and 
^his  supports  me.' 

'  I  felt  her  trembling  more.  I  waited  for  what  was  yet  to  come,  and  I  now  thought 
X  beffan  to  know  what  it  was. 

'  'And  something  else  supports  me,  Esthbr.' 

'  She  stopped  a  minute.    Stopped  speakinff  only ;  her  hand  was  still  in  motion. 

* '  I  look  forward  a  little  while,  ana  I  do  n*t  know  what  mat  aid  may  come  to  me. 

^When  Richard  turns  his  eves  upon  me  then,  there  may  be  something  bring  on  m  v 
t»reast  more  eloquent  than  1  have  been,  with  greater  power  than  mine  to  show  bim  his 
)  course,  and  win  him  back.' 
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'  Her  hand  stopped  now.    She  clasped  me  in  her  arms,  aod  I  clasped  her  in  mioe. 

' '  If  that  little  creature  should  fail  too,  Esthbb,  I  still  look  forward.  I  look  forward 
a  long  while,  through  years  and  years,  and  think  that  then,  when  I  am  growing  old,  or 
when  I  am  dead,  perhaps,  a  beautiful  woman,  his  daughter,  happily  married,  may  be 
proud  of  him  and  a  blessing  to  him.  Or  that  a  generous,  braye  man,  as  handsome  as 
ne  used  to  be,  as  hopeful,  and  far  more  happy,  may  walk  in  the  sun-shine  with  him, 
honoring  his  gray  head,  and  saying  to  himself;  'I  thank  God  this  is  my  father!  ruined 
by  a  fatal  inheritance,  and  restored  through  me !  * 

'  0  my  sweet  girl,  what  a  heart  was  that  which  beat  so  fast  against  mine ! 

'  *  These  hopes  uphold  me,  my  dear  Esther,  and  I  know  they  will.  Though  some- 
times even  they  depart  from  me  l>efore  a  dread  that  arises  when  I  look  at  Richard!  ' 

'  I  tried  to  cheer  my  darling,  and  asked  her  what  it  was.  Sobbing  and  weeping,  she 
replied : 

'  *  That  he  may  not  liye  to  see  his  child — the  child  who  is  to  do  so  much ! ' ' 

*  Bleak-House  *  is  here  contained  in  two  thick  volumes,  in  the  style  of 
**DoMBET  and  Son ;  *  generously  illustrated,  handsomely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  stamped  muslin,  of  a  bright  cerulean  blue. 


Up  this  RiysR.    By  F.  W.  Shelton,  Author  of  'Salaxdbr  and  the  Dragon,'  *  Rector 
of  Saint  Biurdolph's,'  etc.    In  one  yolume :  pp.  325.    New- York :  Charles  Scribkcr. 

We  hazard  little  in  predicting  that  this  most  charming  volume  vfiU  attain 
to  general  and  prolonged  esteem.  Many  of  the  *  Letters '  of  which  it  is 
composed  have  appeared,  month  afler  month,  in  these  pages,  and  have  been 
every  where,  and  by  all  readers,  admired,  for  the  love  of  nature,  the  sweet 
and  gentle  spirit,  the  frequent  touches  of  genial  humor,  and  the  true  feeling, 
which  pervade  and  inform  them.  There  are  other  *  Letters*  which  our 
readers  have  not  as  yet  seen,  but  they  will  need  no  added  inducement  to 
secure  their  perusal  in  the  beautiful  volume  which  contains  them.  We  know 
of  no  rising  American  author  whose  prose  style  is  more  faultless  than  Mr. 
Shelton^s.  a  scholar,  *ripe  and  good,*  he  engrafts  upon  *pure  English 
undefiled'  the  fruits  of  classic  culture.  Tou  are  never  at  a  loss  for  his  mean- 
ing ;  nor  can  you  take  up  any  one  of  his  sentences,  or  attentively  regard  any 
one  of  his  faithful  pictures,  without  feeling  how  diflficult  it  would  be  to 
change  the  one  for  the  better,  or  in  any  manner  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
other.  His  readers  may  always  be  assured  that  what  he  describes  be  has 
seen  or  felt,  and  for  this  very  reason  they  will  see  and  feel  witJi  him.  At 
the  risk,  perchance,  of  incurring  a  charge  of  egotism,  we  venture  to  present 
the  annexed  extract  from  the  ^Fr^atory  Letter  to  Louis  Gayhrd  Clark^  to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated  : 

'  SizTEBN  years  ago,  while  liying  near  the  sea-coast,  I  was  sitting  in  a  parlor  on  a 
pleasant  summer-momtng,  sauntering  with  a  lazy  eye  over  a  yolume  of  Latio  poems,  a 
portion  of  the  delicate  opuwula^  the  dexterous  handiwork  of  Vimnics  Bourstb.  I  re- 
member turning  oyer  the  snowy  pages  of  that  book  only  because  the  &ct  is  connected 
with  one  of  more  importunce  —  such  is  the  mysterious  principle  of  associattoD,  whidi 
makes  each  petty  memory  the  co-link  in  a  lengthened  chain.  While  engaged  in  (he 
scansion  ana  interpretation  of  a  Sapphic  ode,  compacted  by  Vinxius  with  an  unim- 
peachable accuracy  and  adjustment  of  its  several  parts,  a  person  bearing  precisely  the 
same  name  as  yours,  was  announced;  when  wiinout  formality,  and  with  a  yigorona 
start,  a  friendship  commenced,  which  up  to  this  day  has  been  frank,  open,  geniiu^  and 
above  disguise ;  interrupted,  it  is  hoped,  by  no  unpardonable  faults,  and  embitto^ 
never  by  any  unkindly  suspicions. 

'According  to  the  melancholy  records  of  social  intercourse,  it  is  a  cause  of  gratulft- 
tion,  as  well  as  a  mutual  compliment  to  both,  that  this  fearful  lapse  of  time  oaa  not 
become  an  impassable  chasm,  and  that  we  hold  the  same  friendship  in  good  prescr- 
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▼ation  still.  Such,  it  may  be  predicted,  will  be  tbe  amiable  fact,  until,  if  life  remains, 
the  dark  hair  on  these  worthy  crowns  shall  have  become  as  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
and  '  the  almond-tree  shall  flourish/ 

'  It  is  not  often  that  a  tolerable  contact  or  juxta-position  can  continue  even  for  a  decade 
of  years.  Business  and  the  stern  perplexities  of  life  interpose  theii"  obstacles  to  a 
dose  affinity,  and  cause  the  elements  which  were  disposed,  to  coalesce,  to  flr  apart  with 
a  centrifugal  motion.  Thus  you  may  sit  at  the  festive  board  with  a  friend,  enjoy  with 
him  at  intervals  a  day's  ramble,  or  walk  with  him  in  a  pleasant  garden ;  but  in  a  little 
time  he  is  at  tbe  ends  of  the  earth,  the  ocean  rolls  between  you,  or  he  has  eone  to  '  that 
bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.'  The  mountains  rise  above  the  vales  to  divide 
friendships  as  well  as  countries,  and  lift  their  hoary  peaks  to  cut  human  hearts  in  twain. 
In  a  few  years  you  strain  your  eyes  over  a  dreary  distance,  where  all  which  is  between 
you  and  the  horizon  appears  vacant  air. 

*As  we  sometimes  turn  back  after  journejrine  a  long  distance,  to  find  again  some 
Bantine  thicket  full  of  birds,  some  flowering  €ie\\  in  the  mid-wilderness  where  there 
was  a  fountain  of  sweet  waters,  so  we  can  but  recur  to  these  green  spots  of  the  Past, 
and  pluck  a  faded  leaf  from  memory.  The  arrowy  course  of  these  past  years  has  its 
mile-stones  composed  of  monuments  wreathed  about,  as  the  case  majr  be,  with  the 
green  vines  of  spring,  or  with  the  purple  foliage  of  autumn,  or  with  their  white  shafts 
sunken  in  still  whiter  snows.  The  Twin-spirits  have  been  torn  asunder,  the  Poet  has 
ceased  his  numbers,  and  the  Minstrel  his  song,  and  Beauty  has  perished  in  its  prime, 
and  the  noble  heart  has  become  cold  for  ever.  lu  the  repose  of  Greenwooo,  (the 
suburbs  of  a  living  city,)  marked  by  many  a  silver  lake,  and  wood-crowned  hill,  and 
cultivated  garden,  we  have  sometimes  stooa  while  the  earth  opened  to  swallow  up  those 
who  were  dearest ;  or  pausing  at  tbe  tomb  of  one  too  early  lost,  have  exclaimed  almost 
in  the  plaintive  words  of  the  classic  poet : 


'  'Hbo  !  quaoto  minus  est  cum  rellquis  Tereaii 
Quaxn  tui  inemlnitse.' 


'But  a  tide  less  deep  and  dark  than  that  of  Styx  too  often  separates  the  friends  who 
seemed  like  brothers — the  wriggling,  shallow  stream  of  selfish  policjr.  Most  acouaint- 
ances  proceed  less  from  knowledge  than  from  the  want  of  it;  and  with  those  or  deep 
feeling,  an  admiration  for  many,  which  has  been  qnicklv  funned  into  a  flame,  becomes 
cfaanTOd  into  a  cynical  mistrust  for  all,  which  poisons  the  heart  at  its  warm  fountain. 
To  advance  in  all  knowledge  makes  you  in  love  with  the  pursuit,  and  instigates  you  to 
go  farther,  except  the  knowledge  of  men. 

'I  recollect  upon  that  pleasant  morning  when  first  we  met,  that  we  went  to  walk  in 
the  woods,  ascending  first  a  hill-top  from  which  a  good  view  could  be  obtained ;  and  I 
said  to  you,  in  the  musical  words  of  Sir  William  Tbmplb,  *  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  hill- 
side, painful  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  and  steep,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  clear,  so  full  of 
goodly  prospects  and  of  harmonious  sounds,  tnat  the  harp  of  Orpheus  is  not  more 
charming.'  It  was  the  month  of  June,  and  the  dog-wood  was  in  blossom,  and  the  young 
bark  of  the  birch  and  sassafras  smelled  sweet,  and  the  leaves,  just  burst  from  their 
waxen  bud?,  had  a  glossy  and  a  tender  freshness,  and  the  dells  were  full  of  singing- 
birds,  and  the  year  was  at  its  prime.  For  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  in  early  June, 
when  tbe  lingering  chills  which  come  from  ice-fields  have  g^ven  place  to  the  sweet, 
warm  breath  of  Summer,  and  the  sun  cheers  and  gilds,  without  yet  scorching  with  his 
rays,  and  the  rose  blushes  at  that  identical  stage  of  its  existence  which  is  betwixt  its 
early  budding  and  its  prime,  there  is  a  sense  of  life  and  freshness  which  we  annually 
enjoy  for  a  little,  and  then  bid  farewell  to  it,  perhaps  for  ever. 

It  was  at  this  season,  so  propitious,  that  we  walked  together  for  the  first  time,  0  my 
friend !  talking  of  those  hopes  which  have  scarce  yet  bnaded,  and  of  those  expectations 
which  have  not  yet  bloomed.  Then,  all  seemed  fair  and  promising,  and  the  thoughts 
of  our  heart  borrowed  their  hue  from  the  landscape,  for  we  were  in  the  very  spnng- 
time  of  life. 

'A  year  later,  I  stood  at  this  same  spot  alone,  and,  thinking  of  you,  broke  open  the 
seal  of  that  letter  which  I  held  in  my  nand ;  for  I  never  glance  over  an  expected  letter 
on  the  side-walk,  hastily  gobbling  its  contents:  but  hold  it  in  reserve  for  some  moment 
of  leisure  or  fitting  place.  It  was  then  that  I  first  knew  of  the  death  of  your  twin- 
brother  Willis,  who  has  written  some  of  the  most  heart-felt  poetry  whicn  w^ns  ever 
penned.  You  spoke  of  having  started,  but  of  arriving  too  late  to  be  present  at  his  de- 
parture, for  when  you  enterea  his  bouse  that  night  m  Philadelphia,  he  was  dead.  I 
nave  lost  the  letter,  which  was  in  few  words,  but  remember  well  the  impression  which 
it  made  upon  me ;  nor  do  I  esteem  you  less  because  it  may  be  said  of  you,  '  notus  in 
Jratrtm  anvmipatemi,  and  because  you  are  ever  casting  flowers  upon  his  grave. 

'Since  that  first  meeting,  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  your  company  ;  often 
flitting  at  evening  and  at  mid-winter  \n  your  cheerful  study,  where  the  lights  still  blazed, 
while  the  storm  nowled  without,  and  the  snows  fell  on  Ine  knobbed  and  bony  fingers 
of  the  dry  Alanthus,  whose  knuckles  were  held  up  before  your  door;  looking  upon  the 
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fire  in  the  grate,  turning  orer  the  leaves  of  costly  and  freshly-printed  books  upon  jonr 
table ;  examining  pictures,  reading  passages  in  prose  and  poetiy  from  classic  authors ; 
beguilinc  the  time  with  anecdote  and  talk. 

^^nd  I  have  often  floated  with  jou  on  summer^days  around  the  expansive  bay  which 
pours  its  wealth  of  waters  and  treasures  from  every  clime  into  the  bosom  of  our  native 
city.  I  say '  native,*  although  neither  of  us  first  drew  the  breath  of  life  within  it.  But 
we  have  been  nestled  closely  upon  its  great  heart,  and  been  nurtured  almost  within  its 
limits,  and  our  hopes  and  affections  are  identified  with  it,  and  it  is  like  some  beloved 
Argos  to  which  the  eve  constantly  reverts.  Within  our  own  time,  from  being  compar- 
atively small  and  witnout  architectural  adornment,  and  ranked  in  an  inferior  class,  it 
has  risen  into  a  magnificent  and  glorious  city,  enlarging^  its  borders  on  every  hand, 
boasting  its  *  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of  state ; '  beanng  still,  it  is  true,  its  provin- 
cial name ;  and  although  surmounted  neither  by  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  nor  the  mon- 
ument of  Washikgtok,  nor  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  all  respects  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Western  Continent:  and  much  as  I  love  the  country,  and  the  smell  of  the  new-mown 
hay,  mv  heart  still  throbs  with  exultation  when  I  come  near  enough  to  hearken  to  the 
hum  or  Manabatta,  the  clashing  of  its  ship-yards,  the  breathing  of  its  Vulcanic  foiges^ 
the  clangor  of  the  foundries,  the  note  of  preparation,  and  the  sound  of  '  armorers 
closing  rivets  up' — not  for  the  big  barbaric  men  who  hold  a  spear,  and  whose  breasts 
are  coated  with  overlapping  plates,  but  massive  coatings  of  the  hot  and  steaming  longs 
of  iron-horses,  and  for  the  sneathing  of  the  ships:  for  bolts,  and  bands,  and  bars,  to 
envelop  the  very  sinews  of  the  arm  of  Pbacb.  Oh,  how  much  superior  to  man  are 
the  physic  powers,  which  he  controls  as  with  a  tyrant's  sway !  Yes,  I  am  proud  of  that 
city  which  rises  up  superbly  out  of  the  deep,  and  in  which  Commerce  glories  as  her 
own.  Hie  anna,  hie  currtu.  When  I  see  the  pictured  and  beaded  Indians  listlessly 
and  moodily  still  wending  their  way  through  its  streets,  the  same  children  of  Nature 
which  they  were  when  the  keel  of  Hbndrik  Hudson  first  clove  these  waves ;  advanced 
not  one  jot  farther  in  civilization,  except  that  the  scalping-knife  is  of  necessity  sheathed, 
and  the  tomahawk  is  buried ;  bearing  their  fictile  wares  and  barken  manufactures,  and 
needle- work,  and  rattling  baubles  about  their  necks,  and  bringing  back  at  a  single 
glance  the  memory  of  the  barbaric  Past,  and  then  turn  to  the  spectacle  around  me,  I 
ask  mjp^self, '  Is  all  this  the  illusion  of  the  fancy  ?  Is  what  I  see  the  effect  of  magic  aiwl 
the  doings  of  Genii,  or  is  it  rather  that  I  am  standing  upon  the  last  vantage-ground  of 
the  human  race,  where  the  dead  are  quickened,  and  a  resurrection  is  taking  place,  and 
society,  sloughing  off  its  old  preiudices,  is  at  last  bursting  its  shackles  and  swathtng- 
bands,  aftd  with  gi^ntic  strength  is  coming  forth  to  a  better  life,  to  a  more  exalted 
freedom,  and  to  a  higher  civilization  ? ' 

'And  I  have  often  fioated  with  you  on  a  summer-evening  up  the  River,  walking  the 
decks  of  a  gorgeous  palace,  or  perched  high  up  at  the  extreme  bow  in  a  privileged 
position  near  the  good  mitn  at  the  wheel-house ;  and  while  the  sun  sank  low,  and  gilt 


the  western  skies  with  an  Italian  splendor,  and  with  a  warm  and  lingering  glow,  we 
shot  by  the  lovely  coasts,  and  enjoved,  in  all  its  variegated  lights  and  shades,  the  changes 
of  that  unfolding  panorama.    What  though  the  day  were  sultry,  and  no  breath  of  air 


was  stirring  on  tbe  shores,  yet  here  the  prow  dashed  through  the  strong  exhilaimting 
breeze,  while  on  the  green  and  sloping  bonks  we  saw  the  lambs  strolling,  their  backs 
clothed  with  Spanish  fleeces,  and  tne  lune  reclining  in  easy  attitudes  on  tnose  rounded 
knolls  and  hill-tops  which  resemble  the  tomb  of  Uie  Old  Bianor.  And  presently  we 
glided  past  the  base  of  that  most  massive,  solid  wall  of  perpendicular  rocks,  extending 
on  the  left  for  miles  and  miles,  more  marvellous  than  the  Gianfs  Causeway,  yet  seem- 
ingly the  work  of  men,  built  up  as  if  by  line  and  plummet  for  the  circumvallation  of 
some  immense  city,  with  the  summit  of  the  wall  all  evenly  cut  in  a  direct  and  horiios- 
tal  line,  as  if  done  by  a  chisel.  Still,  as  we  pass  by,  the  work  appears  too  great  for 
men,  or  even  giants.  Some  convulsion  of  Nature  must  have  wrencoed  open  the  bon- 
.  like  jaws,  and  while  on  tbe  one  side  the^  remain  solid  and  petrified,  on  the  other  they 
are  crumbled  away  and  gone.  In  their  height  and  lengtn,  these  walls  make  a  mere 
mock  at  the  mud-work  and  masonrv  of  man.  The  forests  at  their  base,  as  you  safl 
onward  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  look  like  an  irregular  ^^reen  stripe  on  a  basement 
of  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  the  great  parallel  splits  or  projections  on  their  sides  have 
the  appearance  of  pilasters,  ana  the  vines  and  foliage  on  the  top  hang  over  like  light 
leaves  of  ornamental  acanthus.  I  have  never  seen  the  walls  wtiich  upheave  m^e:»tic 
domes,  which  have  been  built  by  Angblo  and  others,  but  I  know  that  they  cannot  equal 
the  Palisadoes. 

*  What  an  infinite  variety  of  landscape  is  presented  to  the  eye  as  you  pass  up  the 
River!  Although  you  see  no  castles,  like  those  which  are  on  the  brink  of  the  Rhine, 
yet  in  all  their  towering  and  natural  grandeur  the  cliffs  shoot  up  on  which  the  casiles 
ought  to  be ;  and  whether  the  fogs  wreathe  their  summits,  or  they  stand  clear  and  weU- 
dcfined  in  an  amber  atmosphere,  the  eye  never  tires  of  enjoyment.  I  have  sometimes 
sat  with  you  by  the  hour  on  a  star-lit  summer-evening,  on  the  roof  of  your  house  on  tbe 
high  hill  at  Piermont,  looking  over  the  broad  basin  ^  the  Tappafin  Zee.  Nearlr  oppo- 
site, nestled  among  the  trees,  is  the  quaint  and  modest  house  of  Wabhixgtov  Ikvisq  ; 
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illustrious  historian,  most  chaste  and  charming  writer  of  English  undefiled,  holding 
possession  undisputed  of  his  native  patrimony  of  wit  and  humor,  bounded  bv  smiles 
and  tears.  Long  maj  he  lire  upon  the  banks  of  that  River  whose  legends  are  olended 
with  his  und;^ing  fame,  and  whose  tide  is  not  more  sparkling  ana  full  of  pleasant 
images  than  his  transparent  style  I 

*  I  now  dedicate  to  you,  my  dear  C ,  a  volume  which,  however  simple  in  its  con- 
tents, and  in  the  class  of  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  has,  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
cost  me  many  hours  of  pleasant  pains  and  patient  elaboration,  and  a  large  part  of  it  has 
alreadv  passed  before  an  eye  perhaps  too  partial  to  the  author.  But  although  it  is 
brougnt  to  an  end  for  the  present,  I  have  not  been  able  to  include  within  its  moderate 
compass  one  half  of  the  topics  and  little  adventures  which  are  noted  down  in  my  tablets, 
my  ivory  tablets.  These  contain  hints  written  in  pencil,  sometimes  under  a  spreading 
tree,,  sometimes  on  the  bank  of  a  sparkling  stream,  or  in  a  meadow,  but  cannot  be 
deciphered ;  and  again,  when  Memory  has  been  intrusted  with  something  worthy  of 
preservation,  she  has  turned  traitor. 

'And  now  farewell.  Already  the  frosts  have  whitened  the  ground.  Perhaps  before 
another  spring  returns  to  strew  the  earth  with  flowers,  and  the  voice  of  singing-birds 
is  heard  a^in,  I  shall  tempt  the  billows  of  the  deep ;  touch  for  the  first  time  the  shores 
of  mer^  England;  stand  by  the  grave  of  Shakspeabb,  the  banks  of  Avon,  and  of 
Ridal  Water.  May  the  voyage  be  prosperous,  the  exploratjpn  pleasant,  and  the  return 
speedy;  for  methinks  that  no  anticipations  can  be  clad  m  warmer  hues  than  those 
experiences  which  are  now  to  be  accounted  only  memories ;  and  the  attractions  which 
may  be  found  abroad  can  ill  Vrean  one  from  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  the  love  of 
native  land.' 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  record  these  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
a  friend  who,  more  nearly  than  any  other,  has  filled  the  place  of  the  *  twin- 
spirit'  of  whom  he  so  touchingly  speaks.  In  his  keen  perception,  his  love 
of  refined  humor,  his  power  oyer  the  pathetic,  his  daguerreotype-faithfulness 
of  limning,  Mr.  Shelton,  as  we  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  bears  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  *Ollapod.*  Well  do  we  remember  all  the  inci- 
dents and  the  scenery  to  which,  in  the  foregoing,  our  friend  allude&  It  is 
but  the  rolling  back  of  the  slow-moving  panorama  of  the  past  Right  glad 
are  we  to  find  the  volume  before  us  closing  with  a  parting  epistle  to  Richabd 
Hatwarde,  author  of  that  delightful  book,  ^Frismatica.^  Happy  are  we  to 
have  been  the  medium  of  bringing  these  two  genial  and  kindred  spirits 
together:  happy  have  wo  three  been  —  tria  juneta  in  uno — in  the  frequent 
interchange  and  intercommunion  of  thoughts,  of  fancies,  and  of  feelings,  in 
each  other's  sanctums,  in  town  and  in  country;  and  long  and  late  may  it  be 
before  it  shall  be  said,  that  'One  has  been  taken,  and  the  others  left  I ' 

We  should  be  doing  imperfect  justice  to  the  beautiful  book  under  notice, 
if  we  did  not  render  ample  praise  to  its  publisher ;  himself  an  accomplished 
jadge,  as  well  of  the  intellectual  quality  of  a  work  as  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  make  its  first  bow  to  that '  many-headed  monster,'  the  Pub- 
lic. The  volume  is  beautifully  executed ;  and  its  pictorial  designs,  which, 
although  mainly  small,  are  numerous  and  effective,  are  admirably  engraved. 
In  brief,  *  Up  the  Eiter^^  as  we  have  said,  cannot  fail  to  command  a  wide  and 
continuous  sale.  It  has,  externally  and  internally,  the  true  elements  of 
popularity.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a  book  in  one's  hand,  or  upon  one's 
table.  Its  little  pictures,  so  full  of  character,  divert  the  eye,  and  you  dally 
with  them  before  commencing  the  new  delight  of  a  new  chapter.  They  are 
from  the  capable  pencil  of  Muhberger,  and  are  thirty-six  in  number.  After 
bWj  say  what  we  will,  no  book  can  come  before  the  public  in  a  slovenly  garb, 
and  hope  to  be  esteemed,  any  more  than  a  person  who  is  forgetful  or  regard- 
less of  a  decent  personal  appearance  can  expect  to  be  welcomed  in  *  good 
society :'  and  this  our  publishers  have  found  out. 
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*Upth« River,  OdoberS. 
'  If  there  is  any  thing  fraught  with  abundant  Tezation  to  the  travelltf , 
whether  by  coach,  by  rail,  by  steam-boat,  or  balloon,  it  is  a  watch  which 
does  not  keep  good  time,  or,  if  the  chronometer  is  right  to  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  the  very  master-piece  of  the  maker,  in  not  regulating  your  mo- 
tions by  it  when  starting  upon  a  journey.  If  you  are  just  married,  and  have 
put  your  wife  on  board  of  a  steam-boat,  by  no  means  take  advantage  of  fire 
spare  minutes  to  step  ashore  to  buy  a  newspaper,  a  guide-book,  or  an  orange. 
By  such  folly  I  have  known  the  parties  separated  when  scarce  united,  and 
the  paper  when  bought  no  better  than  a  *  writing  of  divorcement'  Oh,  how 
flat  that  man  felt  when  he  saw  the  wheels  in  revolution,  and  his  bridc*s  wav- 
ing handkerchief,  while  with  ridiculous  energy  of  gesture  he  called  upon  the 
boat  to  come  back.  But  it  would  require  a  vote  of  all  the  passengers ;  and 
before  that  could  be  done,  and  the  committee  report,  the  friendless  young 
widow  was  half  way  to  Tarry  town.  Even  there  was  small  tarry ;  and  when 
the  censurable  individual  returned  to  his  friends,  and  was  asked  where  his 
wife  was,  he  replied  that  circumstances  &vored  the  supposition  that  she  was 
ere  that  in  Albany.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  a  sore  point  on  which  it 
will  not  do  to  vex  him  inordinately,  or  he  will  cut  your  acquaintance.  Until 
the  joke  got  so  old  as  to  become  stale,  he  was  a  laughing-stock,  My  grand- 
father, who  was  a  man  of  some  precision,  one  day,  when  ferry-boats  were 
carried  by  horse-power,  made  a  mistake  in  consequence  of  his  watch  hinning 
down.  Ho  arrived  two  seconds  behind  time.  But  my  grand-father  was  so 
desperate  at  his  disgrace  from  the  want  of  punctuality,  that  he  made  a  spring 
and  plunged  over  head  and  ears  into  the  river.  He  was  taken  ashore  to  the 
tavern  in  a  most  outrageous  passion,  where  he  filled  his  Welunoton  boots 
with  brandy,  was  carried  home,  and  went  to  bed ;  and  from  that  time  until 
the  day  he  died,  no  man  must  hint  of  his  misfortune.  I  could  relate  a  great 
many  instances  of  the  kind  which  have  fallen  nnder  my  own  observation. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  chief  source  of  amusement  to  me  in  travelling  to  be  always  oo 
deck  when  a  boat  is  about  to  start,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  the 
late-comers,  and  take  a  lesson  in  punctuality.  Tlierc  is  a  malicious  enjoynaenft 
n  such  thinga     Rochefoucault,  I  think,  among  his  other  wise  sayings,  which 
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denote  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  says,  in  effect,  that  there  is 
no  mishap  befalling  even  our  best  friends  which  does  not  afford  us  a  secret 
pleasure.  Alas  I  how  true  this  is  I  and  what  a  pity  it  is  true!  To  those 
who  stand  on  safe  ground,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  sense  of  exultation,  even 
in  the  distressing  calamities  of  others.  The  principle  of  this  satisfaction  is 
no  doubt  in  the  sense  of  superiority,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal safety.  It  is  the  aristocracy  of  selfishness.  At  a  mere  slip  or  slight 
accident  it  may  be  justifiable  to  laugh  a  little ;  and  .one  chief  source  of  fun 
would  be  totally  removed  if  it  were  not  for  the  folly  of  others. 

'  I  recollect  that  one  day,  having  crossed  on  the  Brooklyn  ferry-boat,  I  was 
standing  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  Long-Island  cars  as  the  whole  train 
slowly  moved  up  the  gradual  slope.  This  was  before  the  tunnel  was  made 
under  the  street  One  of  your  behind-time  men,  arriving  in  the  next  boat, 
undertook  to  c^^-take  the  cars ;  and  he  had  just  reached  them  when  an 
impetus  wa.^  acquired  on  the  level  ground,  and  he  missed  his  object  by  a  few 
feet  He  was  in  a  passion ;  but,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  he  turned  about  and 
ran  down  hill  at  the  top  of  his  speed  in  order  to  take  passage  on  the  return- 
ing boat,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  arrive  a  little  ofitr  it  shoved 
off  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  agreeable,  and  the  lesson  not  less  palatable, 
when  the  example  is  before  }'Our  eyes.  With  enhanced  gratification  did  I 
feel  myself  carried  rapidly  along,  and  reflected  how  much  better  off  I  was 
than  that  man,  and  all  because  I  had  been  punctual  to  the  minute.  It  is 
true  that  some  nu>ments  of  tedium  had  been  endured,  but  these  were  now 
amply  atoned  for. 

'A  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  house  at  Picrmont  is  always  dilatory,  although 
in  fact  an  always-busy  man.  When  he  arrives  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
wharf,  he  pauses,  and  makes  a  solemn  adjuration  that  the  boat  is  just  off 
He  then  takes  out  his  watch,  declares  that  he  is  within  time,  and  after  search- 
ing and  finding  the  agent,  gives  vent  to  his  indignation,  and  is  sometimes 
almost  abusive.    At  last,  he  turns  round  and  says : 

' '  It  is  of  no  consequence ;  we  will  wait  till  six  o'clock  and  take  the  *  Erie.' 
There  are  only  two  or  three  hours  till  then,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  will 
look  at  these  emigrants.  (They  had  come  from  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  Chicago.)  We  will  take  a  seat  on  the  deck,  and  see 
them  have  their  chests  weighed,  and  re-pack  their  feather-beds  and  brass- 
kettles,  jugs  and  cheeses,  shovels  and  tongs,  in  those  large  hogsheads,  and 
barter  for  ship-bread  and  Bologna  sausages.    They  are  a  perfect  study.* 

*  '  Yes,  but,*  said  I,  *  we  shall  arrive  at  Piermont  late  in  the  evening,  and 
must  walk  a  mile  on  the  rail-road  track,  and  I  am  principled  against  it  No 
consideration  will  induce  me  to  walk  upop  the  rails.* 

*  *  Not  at  all,*  replies  he.  *  There  is  always  a  car  going,  and  we  will  have 
it  all  to  ourselves.* 

*  So  I  foolishly  go  with  him,  and  we  arrive  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  few 
stars  shining.  A  narrow  pier  is  built  a  mile  out  in  the  river,  covered  with 
a  net-work  of  rails,  having  various  *  turn-outs,*  along  which  we  are  at  last 
necessitated  to  walk. 

*  *  Oh !  *  says  he,  *  I  see  you  *re  a  coward.  Don*t  be  nervous ;  there  is  not 
aa  single  train  to  pass  until  to-morrow  morning.* 
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'  *  I  am  not  a  coward;'  I  replied ;  *  I  am  only  principled  against  the  thing.' 

*  So  we  start  off,  and  after  walking  half  a  mile,  we  hear  a  pufBng  and  blow- 
ing, the  scream  of  a  whistle,  and  the  rumbling  wheels  of  one  of  those  loco- 
motive Juggernauts  in  whose  path  so  many  pilgrims  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  improvement — heathen  god  I  Shall  we  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left?  A 
rail-road  track  is  the  last  place  for  calm  reflection,  when  the  horrid  engine  is 
thundering  on.  Sa  we  act  without  reflection,  and  bungle  out  of  the  way  by 
the  best  instinct  that  we  have.  We  are  scarcely  down  among  the  bull-rushes, 
when  the  whole  train  is  gone  with  a  broad  sweep  of  light,  and  a  comet-like 
glare  of  stars.  Well,  now,  a  man  ought  to  get  on  his  knees  for  such  an 
escape  before  he  leaves  the  ground,  and  build  a  monument  on  the  rock  where 
he  stands,  to  signalize  his  preservation.  But  I  did  not  perceive  in  this  Pier- 
mont  friend  those  symptoms  of  gratitude  which  he  ought  to  have ;  and  he 
reproached  me  with  being  a  coward,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  an 
insult  It  is  very  hard  to  be  compelled,  in  spite  of  your  teeth,  to  act  against 
conviction,  especially  when  you  are  principled  against  a  thing. 

*  But  I  have  to  record  another  experience  of  my  own  which  occurred  last 
Saturday  night ;  a  bitter  experience,  withal,  because  purchased  by  neglect, 
and  paid  for  dearly.  I  was  to  leave  town  by  the  four  o'clock  Hudson  River 
train,  which  can  be  relied  on  as  much  as  any  train  in  these  desperate  times, 
when  butchers  make  the  most  money.  My  carpet-bag  was  well  packed. 
The  little  packages  of  books,  and  pamphlets,  and  stores,  which  it  is  so  hard 
to  keep  together  in  order  to  leave  nothing  behind,  were  all  stowed  away  in 
one  place,  when,  with  a  clear  margin  of  two  hours,  I  sat  down  to  take  a  lei- 
surely and  comfortable  dinner  with  this  very  Piermont  man,  who  had  likewise 
the  same  margin  of  time  to  spare.  I  was  hungry  from  having  been  all  the 
morning  on  my  feet,  and  appetite  was  enhanced  by  the  thought  that  there 
was  no  hurry ;  that  one  hour  and  a  half  could  be  allowed  for  the  consumption 
of  the  plain  and  good  dinner  which  was  to  come,  and  a  half  hour  would  more 
than  suffice  for  a  slow  walk  to  the  place  of  departure.  Never  was  calculation 
more  ill-founded.  When  the  time  was  up,  Piermont  dallied  and  coaxed,  and 
said  that  there  was  no  satisfaction  in  dining  in  such  fashion.  He  was,  more- 
over, in  the  midst  of  a  narrative  which  could  not  be  broken  off,  as  there  was 
no  prospect  of  its  being  again  resumed.  He  stated  that  the  six  o'clock  train 
would  arrive  at  our  destination  in  ample  time ;  and  so  in  an  evil  moment 
we  agreed  to  put  up  watches,  and  to  take  possession  forcibly  of  the  two 
coming  hours  which  we  could  call  our  own.  That  they  were  pleasant  hours 
in  the  passing  is  testified  by  the  memory  of  them,  which  loiters  fragrantly 
still ;  that  they  were  not  unprofitable,  I  am  sure,  because  the  attrition  of 
minds  is  good ;  but  that  it  was  proper  or  judicious  to  have  Ehick^d  them 
out  of  the  time  which  was  already  plotted,  I  am  not  satisfied,  because  the 
penalty  showed  clearly  that  an  error  had  been  made.  And  never,  I  hope, 
will  I  be  caught  again  violating  a  preconceived  and  well-laid-out  plan  of  du^ 
for  the  pleasure  of  an  hour,  though  a  bushel  of  roses  are  to  be  strewed  in 
the  way.    I  intend  to  be  principled  against  the  thing. 

*At  six  o'clock,  I  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  car  with  fifty  other  individu- 
als,  although  the  remainder  of  the  cars  were  empty,  being  devoted  on  their 
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return  to  the  transportation  of  cattle.  Wc  jogged  on  alowly,  but  surely, 
and  I  felt  gratified,  after  a  while,  that  I  had  not  sacrificed  the  comfortable 
sitting  with  a  friend,  to  a  hasty,  and  perhaps  dangerous  journey,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  getting  home  an  hour  or  two  sooner.  After  that  I  enjoyed  the 
scenery  of  the  river,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  the  last  edition  of  the 
^Etening  Mirror  *  and  ^ExpresSy  which  I  always  tuck  into  my  pocket  on  an 
afternoon,  to  beguile  the  way.  After  awhile,  I  slumbered  sweetly  for  a  little, 
having  a  strong  command  of  myself,  however,  for  fear  of  being  carried  be- 
yond the  mark ;  and  so  we  arrived  at  a  place  called  Cold-Spring,  on  the 
Hudson,  within  seven  miles  of  the  point  of  my  destination.  I  then  looked 
at  my  watch,  and  found  the  hour  to  be  ten  o'clock,  and  in  ten  minutes  more 
I  should  get  out.  This  was  not  a  late  hour.  When  you  have  been  absent 
from  your  family  a  week,  your  arrival  is  always  enhanced  by  being  a  little 
detained.  But  at  this  place  called  Cold-Spring,  romantically  indeed  situated, 
abounding  in  pleasant  reminiscences,  we  came  to  a  dead  pause  for  four  mortal 
hours !  The  first  hour  passed  glibly  enough.  Every  moment  was  one  of 
expectation,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  *hope  deferred  made  the  heart  sick.' 
It  grew  chilly.  The  passengers  sat  mum ;  the  steam  simmered ;  the  lights 
glared  up  and  down  the  track ;  the  whole  massive  train  seemed  to  be  fixed 
and  immovable  for  ever  by  its  dead  weight    Again,  as  Halleck  has  it : 

'An  hour  parsed  on/ 

an(^not  one  symptom  of  locomotion.  Wives  leaned  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
husbands,  and  closed  their  eyes  in  silent  despair.  The  clergyman  who  sat 
opposite  to  me  (he  had  been  attending  the  Convention)  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  breast^  and  seemed  to  be  'improving  the  time,*  and  trying  to 
excogitate  something  for  the  next  Sunday.  The  tall  man  got  up  and  yawned, 
and  relapsed  again  in  his  seat  A  few  groaned.  Others  snored.  Then  the 
voice  of  feminine  complaining  was  heard,  and  the  wail  of  a  child.  The  con- 
ductor walked  through  the  car,  but  he  was  silent.  He  merely  an'anged  the 
dusky  lights.  A  rail-road-car  is  not  like  an  omnibus,  except  that  it  is  equally 
full  of  people.  In  the  first,  you  do  not  sit  face  to  face,  so  that  you  may  study 
character ;  or,  if  faces  are  blank,  may  look  out  on  the  crowded  street,  where 
there  is  plenty  to  engage  the  attention  when  you  happen  to  come  to  a  halt, 
where  the  Russ  or.Perrine  pavement  is  *  being'  made;  but  here  you  are 
packed  like  herring,  and  can  see  nothing  but  side-faces  or  backs.  At  night, 
the  effect  of  the  assembly  is  solemn  in  the  extreme.  It  reminds  you  of  that 
sepulchre  in  Malta,  I  think,  where  the  dead  people  are  all  sitting  with  their 
clothes  on,  stark  and  stifi',  with  horrible  etiquette.  Toward  midnight  they 
began  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  stove,  which  soon  made  the  air  oppressive ;  and 
I  then  went  into  the  open  night  and  walked  upon  the  platform.  The  clock 
upon  the  church  struck  twelve.  Imagine  a  mid-night  at  Cold-Spring  in  that 
interesting  part  of  the  place,  which  is  at  the  rail-road  d6p6t,  with  the  lights 
from  an  oyster-saloon  illuminating  your  path,  and  your  ear  entertained  with 
the  perpetual  cracking  of  oysters.  Every  now  and  then  you  heard  the  choral 
laugh  of  those  who  were  enjoying  stews,  or  with  a  gurgling  deglutition  suck- 
ing down  the  peppered  bivalves,  whose  hearts  had  been  just  cut  from  the 
pearly  ribs,  raw.    There  are  some  very  delightful  country-seats  on  the  hill- 
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tops  in  this  vicinity ;  and  to  walk  through  their  gardens,  groves,  graperies, 
and  arbors,  on  a  pleasant  day,  would  repay  a  longer  journey ;  but  the  d6p^t 
at  mid-night  is  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  town. 
*  *  'T  was  on  a  Sunday  morning/ 

as  Mademoiselle  >  nna  Zrrb  sings,  when  we  still  stood,  reluctantly  profaning 
that  portion  of  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  rest     A  great  deal 
is  said  of  '  platforms '  lately  in  the  public  prints.    But  the  term  is  figurative, 
and  applies  merely  to  political  or  religious  standing-spots,  where  belligerents, 
who  have  been  separated  as  far  as  the  poles,  may  be  huddled  together  amica- 
bly, like  two  affectionate  bears,  cheek  by  jowl .    But  a  rail -road  platform,  when 
the  cars  have  come  to  a  halt,  is  the  most  comprehensive  spot  I  ever  stood 
on,  including  men  from  all  parts,  and  of  every  opinion,  all  cemented  together 
for  the  time  by  the  profoundest  sympathy,  and  vieing  together  in  a  Job^s 
patience.     One  o'clock  now  struck  from  the  tower,  clearly  and  lucidly  on  the 
night-air,  and  various  humorists,  who  had  hitherto  modestly  concealed  their 
wit,  began  to  scintillate.    0  blessed  spirit  of  good-humor !  potent  for  good 
in  the  dark  hours!  light  which  ought  not  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel !     One 
said  that  the  express-train  must  approach  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  and 
after  that  had  passed,  the  *  milk- train  *  still  had  the  right  of  way,  and  the 
milk  was  fast  coUeciing  a  surface  6f  thick  cream.    A  rich  joke!  productive 
of  loud  laughter  at  Cold-Spring !     The  hour  expired,  like  all  other  hours, 
silently,  when  lo!  a  rumbling  thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and^the 
cry  resounded,  *A11  hands  aboard !  ^  and  there  was  a  great  running  and 
scrambling,  and  every  man  sat  upright  in  his  seat    Expectation  was  at  its 
height ;  and  in  a  moment  more,  the  great  Juggernaut,  forged  by  the  mighty 
Vulcan  of  Science,  rolled  along  invincibly,  belching  forth  flames  and  smoke. 
Then  came  in  the  running  agent,  pale  as  ashes,  and  related  to  a  crowd  of 
eager  by-standers  the  catastrophe.     The  sma.sh  at  Tivoli  exceeded  every 
thing  he  had  yet  seen.     In  describing  the  efforts  of  the  engineer  to  avoid  the 
collision,  he  made  use  of  technical  terms  as  many  as  are  applied  to  a  naviga. 
ble  boat,  all  having  reference  to  tacking  and  backing,  stopping  off  steam, 
putting  on  the  *  breaks,*  *  turn-outs,'  and  switches.    Then  it  was  eagerly 
asked  if  any  body  had  been  killed,  and  he  replied,  ^  not  out-right,'  but  he 
thought  that  the  engineer  was  dead  by  this  time.     Was  not  this  enough  to 
mollify  the  wrath  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  detention,  to  think  that 
there  were  greater  sufferers? — that  wives  had  been  made  widows,  and  children 
fatherless  ?    In  hours  of  tedium  and  inconvenience,  who  knows  the  vantage- 
ground  he  stands  on  ?    A  rail-road  platform  is  a  least  a  safe  place,  if  yon 
keep  off  the  track. 

*At  half  past  two  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  the  celebrated  town  of  Fishkill,  so 
called  fi  om  the  great  draughts  of  shad  and  herring  which  are  made  in  the 
spring-time.  Here,  by  hard  pulling  at  the  bell,  I  aroused  the  hostler  of  the 
hotel  from  his  ambrosial  slumbers,  who,  w^ith  the  most  obliging  dispositicm, 
consented  to  harness  an  active  pony  who  was  in  the  stable ;  and  as  the  moon 
was  up,  and  the  plank-road  in  good  order,  we  were  in  a  short  time  trotting 
along ;  and  I  reached  my  eoujttry-*eat  at  the  hour  of  half  past  three,  and 
proceeded  to  eat  some  bread-and-butter,    Sic  me  servavit  Apollo,*     r.  w.  s 
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Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Taylor's  New  Book.  — We  announced  briefly  in  our  last 
number  the  passing  through  the  press  of  Mr.  Tatlor*s  new  pketch-book, 
entitled  ''January  and  June^  or  Out-Door  Thinkings  and  Fire- Side  Musings,^ 
Since  then,  we  have  read  a  goodly  number  of  the  stereolype  proof-sheets, 
and  arc  prepared  to  speak  somewhat  more  'by  the  card'  concerning  the 
work.  Its  title  very  well  expresses  the  character  of  its  themes :  minute  pic- 
tures of  nature  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  thoughts  and  re- 
flections, now  serious  and  now  light,  which  arise  in  a  reflective  and  sensitive 
mind,  in  the  glare  of  day,  in  the  solemn  gloaming,  or  the  *  melancholy  night* 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  remark  of  the  book,  that  it  has  superfluous 
imagination  enough  in  it  to  set  up  a  score  of  modern  essayists.  It  is  full  of 
beauties,  and  some  detractive  defects,  chief  among  which  we  regard  the 
affluence  of  the  writer's  imagination,  and  the  redundancy  of  his  comparisons. 
While  one  is  meditating  upon  a  beautiful  thought,  or  a  felicitous  simile,  as 
he  reads  on,  he  finds  '  the  same  subject  continued '  unduly,  and  its  exposition 
weakened  by  a  profusion  of  metaphors.  *  It  is  an  idle  fancy  of  some,'  says 
an  astute  and  profound  American  critic,  *  to  run  out  perpetually  upon  sin.ili- 
tudcs,  confounding  their  subject  by  the  multitude  of  likenesses,  and  making 
it  like  so  many  things,  that  it  is  like  nothing  at  all.'  It  is  to  the  avoidance 
of  a  tendency  so  mischievous,  that  we  would  counsel  a  young  and  imaginative 
writer,  like  Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  but  little  of  a  phrenologist,  nor  do  we 
remember  to  have  remarkedany  thing  strikingly  particular  in  the  appearance 
of  our  friend  Taylor's  head,  save  that  the  '  form '  was  full,  and  the  shape 
finely  symmetrical ;  but  the  next  time  we  have  the  pleasure  to  meet  him  in 
the  sanctum — and  a  great  pleasure  it  will  be — we  shall  venture  to  crave 
permission  to  *  feel  of  his  organs ; '  and  if  we  do  not  find  the  probulgence  of 
'comparison'  preeminently  developed,  our  small  faith  in  the  science  of 
•  Bumpology '  will  be  *  clean  gone  for  ever.'  He  absolutely  beggars  the  writer 
who  may  essay  to  follow  after  him  upon  the  same  theme,  and  throws  future 
description  upon  the  parish.  Tet  this,  afl^r  all,  is  but  *  the  embarrassment 
of  riches.'  The  original  thought  is  there,  malgr6  all  its  circumvolutions  and 
attenuation.  But  pending  a  hiore  elaborate  notice  of  the  book,  when  it  shall 
have  appeared,  we  ask  attention  to  an  extract,  which  embodies  the  beauties, 
as  well  as  the  affluence  of  imagery  and  redundancy  of  metaphor,  of  which 
we  have  spoken : 

'The  pulses  of  great  Naturb  never  beat  more  audibly  and  musically  than  just  about 
'  the  leafy  month  of  June: '  life,  every  where  life,  in  field  and  flood,  in  earth,  and  air, 
and  sky.  Life  in  all  forms :  life  with  a  sweet  breath  in  it ;  life  with  a  song  in  it ;  life 
with  a  light  in  it  Life  tied  up  in  little  bags  of  most  Quakerish-looking  silk,  by  that 
aly  spinner,  the  spider ;  life  done  up  in  gray  bundles,  and  hung  upon  apple-trees ; 
deposited  in  little  brown  paper-cups,  or  packed  away  in  little  clay-cells,  by  gentry  in 
yellow-jackets,  and  gentry  with  delicate  waists,  whose  only  foible  consists  in  their  not 
being,  always  and  altogether,  like  Job  and  Moses  ;  life  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  ripening 
plums  and  reddening  cherries  —  find  a  sweeter  cradle  any  where,  if  you  can  —  life 
rocked  in  shells,  put  up  in  mother-of-pearl,  set  in  ivory,  chased  with  gold,  consigned  to 
little  graves  every  where ;  laid  away  in  '  Patent  Burial-Coses  *  — just  wh^re  Fisk  got 
the  idea  —  and  fastened  to  rails  and  fence-posts;  life  that,  by  and  by,  shall  spread  wings 
damp  with  the  imprint  of  this  great  Stereotyping-Establlshmentof  the  Aluiobty;  life 
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standing '  on  end/  in  little  boats,  and  rising  into  the  air,  taking  to  buglo-ing  as  soon  as  it  is 
born,  and  evincing,  bj  the  presentation  of  *  bills '  at  most  unseasonable  and  unreason- 
able hours,  a  decided  talent  for  letter-literature ;  life  sheltering  itself  beneath  the  leathern 
umbrella  of  the  mushroom,  revelling  in  the  rose's  red  heart,  drilled  into  the  solid  rode, 
domiciled  in  mud-hovels,  along  rafters  and  beneath  eaves, '  playing  in  the  plighted 
clouds,' '  laid '  in  a  manger,  peeping  from  holes,  floating  in  the  air,  swinging  in  the  wind, 
skulking  under  the  chips,  burrowing  in  the  earth,  darting  along  rail-fences,  opening 
nankeen  throats  from  little  baskets  of  twigs,  floating  in  tatters  of  green  baize  on  the 
ponds,  advocating  Solougn  on  birch,  'poor  Will.'  talking  Greek,  ^BreJcekehhoaxhxiXy 
and  practising  hydropathy,  Vchug  /  life  in  bags  and  boxes,  bundles  and  blankets ;  in 
silks,  satins,  and  shells,  in  'tights,'  and  flounces,  and  feathers  and  flannels;  life  full- 
dressed  and  in  dishabille ;  life  knocking  from  the  centre  of  fallen  logs ;  knocking  from 
the  other  side  of  shells  white  and  blue,  and  mottled  and  dappled;  and  June  is 

'  The  delegated  voice  of  6on,' 

to  bid  them  'come  in,  come  up,  come  down,  come  out,' and  he,  and  do,  and  suffer ;  con- 
jugating and  inflecting  the  great  active  verb  —  'Live.* 

'  Turn  over  the  loam  in  the  fields,  and  you  turn  out  turtle's-eggs  by  the  score.  Gto 
'  across-lots '  to  the  neighbor's,  and  you  find  the  pearly  treasures  of  the  whistling  quail 
by  the  dozen.  Tap  a  sand-hill  lightly,  with  the  toe  of  your  boot,  and  vou  will  see  the 
ladies  to  whom  Soloiion  referred  sluggards,  by  the  myriad.  Shake  a  bush,  and  yon 
shake  out  a  bird,  or  a  '  peep,'  or  a  bug,  or  a  bud,  or  something  that 's  '  all  aliVe.'  Pluck 
a  leaf,  and  you  may  find  on  it  a  crystal  drop,  such  as  one  might  dream  Queen  Mas  would 
shed  if  '  in  the  melting  mood ; '  but  the  sun  shall '  set '  on  it  a  few  days,  and  out  will 
come  a  thing  all  legs,  or  wings,  or  stings — something  to  hum  or  drum — to  fly,  or 
creep,  or  crawl ;  something  to  he  something  and  some  body,  and  count  just  as  many  in 
the  great  census  of  Creation,  as  he  who  called  the  shades  of  Ashland  his,  or  she  who 
journeyed,  of  old,  to  see  Solomox  —  count  just  as  manj-,  '  in  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing, to  wit :  (1)  one? 

Now  here  is  an  inventory  of  *  lively '  objects,  whose  habitudes  would  form 
the  subject-matter  of  a  volume,  dashed  off  in  the  compass  of  a  brief  para- 
graph. Now  we  contend  that  something  should  always  be  left  to  the  reader ; 
that  Mi  thoughts  should  not  be  exhausted ;  that  hs  has  a  right  to  recollect  a 
bug,  or  an  ant,  or  a  frog,  or  a  *  thing  of  life,'  and  so  render  his  author  sug- 
gestive  as  well  as  observant.  But  glance  at  this  bright  *picUu:e-in-little'  of 
an  American  mocking-bird : 

*A  GENTLEMAN  iu  a  suit  of  sobcr  brown  pays  daily  devoirs  and  devours  to  a  dieny- 
tree  near  the  house.  Taking  one  or  two  of  the  ripened  rubies,  (dainty  fellow  that  he 
is,)  he  sits  and  amuses  himself  by  the  hour,  echoing  the  various  notes  that  are  uttered 
around  him.  He  is  a  decided  Robin,  a  querulous  Gat-bird,  a  veritable  Thbush,  and  a 
positive  Goldfinch,  by  turns ;  and  sometimes,  as  if  a  hand-organ  should  go  crazy,  and 
play  all  its  tunes  at  once,  he  gives  them  all  together.  The  northern  Mocking-Bibd  is 
a  '  character,'  although  he  has  none  of  his  own,  and  never  was  known  to  utter  an  original 
idea  upon  music  in  his  life.  He  has  many  relatives  who  never  wear  feathers  except  in 
hats  and  bonnets,  and  whose  chief  merit  is  that  of  a  blank  wail,  saying  nothing  of 
themselves,  but  giving  back  imperfectly  the  utterances  of  others. 

'  This  worthy  in  October  brown  is  not  a  bachelor,  as  one  might  surmise  by  his  free- 
dom from  care,  and  light  merry  air,  but  a  very  respectable  Benedict  His  family,  three 
members — one  died  in  shell-dom — reside  in  a  little  oak-tree  across  the  road,  and  are 
nearly  ready  to  leave  the  old  homestead,  and  '  do  for  themselves.'  What  a  medley  of 
Sparrows  and  Quails,  of  Blue-Jay  and  Robin,  lies  within  the  circumference  of  that  little 
nest!  —and  they  are  all  'Our  Folks.' ' 

Observe  also,  if  you  please,  tlie  subjoined  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
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a  beautiful  lake,  ia  the  neighborhood  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Chicago,  and 
the  green  garden  of  prairie  which  environs  it  on  one  side,  happened  to  come 
there: 

'Do  jon  see  that  glitter  between  the  trees?  It's  a  magnificent  trinket,  of  which 
Nature  has  left  a  number  hereabouts.  It 's  a  mirror ;  and  bow  it  came  here,  and  all 
about  it,  is,  as  nearly  as  any  body  knows,  in  this  wise :  Some  day  or  other,  Nature 
made  her  toilet  here,  preparatory  to  going  out  upon  the  prairies ;  and  while  she  was 
arranging  h^r  hair,  putting  on  her  flowered  sandals,  and  letting  down  her  broidered 
skirts,  that  she  had  gathered  up  as  she  crossed  the  AUeghanies,  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  prairie  she  had  come  to  smile  on,  and  forgot  she  was  in  dishabille,  and  left  her 
*  things '  —  mirrors,  and  flounces,  and  furbelows,  and  all  —  scattered  about,  and  neyer 
thought  of  them  again,  for  away  she  tripped  and  smiled. 

*  Well,  that  glitter  you  sec,  is  one  of  the  *  aids  to  reflection '  which  she  threw  aside 
as  she  ran,  and  it  was  shattered  into  ever  so  many  beautiful  fragments,  and  among  them 
is  Pine  Lake,  where, '  an'  you  will/  we  are  at  this  very  instant.  It 's  a  sunny  day ;  we, 
upon  the  margin  of  the  lake;  the  water,  crystal ;  you,  looking  down.' 

These  passages,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  *  matter-full  *  character  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  and  doubtless  stimulate 
many  to  compass  its  perusal,  when  it  shall  appear  authoritatively,  and  *  in 
books'  clothing.' 


Hudson  River  Rail-road  Excursion.  —  It  is  but  little  over  twenty  years 
simie  the  commencement  of  the  rail-road  enterprise.  Like  most  new  under- 
takings, it  was  attended  with  loss  to  those  who  first  engaged  in  it.  Many  of 
the  disadvantages  incident  to  new  beginnings  have  been  overcome  by  the 
improvements  suggested  by  experience.  The  South-Carolina  rail-road  from 
Charleston  to  Augusta,  one  of  the  first  built  in  this  country,  was  completed 
in  1 832.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  roads  at  that  time,  the  flat  rail  only  w-as 
used,  and  in  many  places  on  this  line  the  bed  of  the  road  was  placed  upon 
piles,  fi-om  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  many  improvements 
made  since  that  period  are  too  well  known  to  require  mention.  Although 
there  are  now  thousands  of  miles  of  rail-roads  in  successful  operation  in  this 
and  other  countries,  wo  are  yet  only  in  the  infancy  of  our  rail-road  enterprise. 
These  iron  bands  are  yet  to  span  a  continent,  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  and  to  bring  a  market  to  the  door  of  every  farmer  and  manufacturer 
in  the  land.  They  will  do  more  than  all  political  inventions  to  unite  these 
thirty-one  independent  States  in  a  permanent  bond  of  union.  These  iron 
bands  will  be  to  the  body  politic  what  the  arteries  and  veins  are  to  the  human 
body,  permeating  and  giving  life  and  vigor  to  the  whole. 

Perhaps  no  association  has  done  or  is  doing  more  to  make  improvements 
which  secure  the  comfort  and  safety  of  rail-road  travellers  than  the  Hudson 
River  Rail-road  Company.  Having  to  compete  with  the  noblest  river  in  the 
world,  they  have  from  the  beginning  been  compelled  to  study  how  to  attain 
the  highest  possible  speed  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  The  time  from  New- 
York  to  Albany  has  been  reduced  more  than  half,  and  is  to  be  lessened  still 
more.  At  the  present  rate  of  travel  on  this  road,  one  could  go  to  New- 
Orleans  in  less  than  forty  hours  1  It  is  proved  by  actual  experiment  that 
this  high  speed  is  quite  as  safe,  if  not  safer,  than  a  slower  rate.    The  Hudson 
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River  company  has  lately  put  on  this  road  some  of  the  most  sumptuous  rail- 
road carriages  ever  made.  These  cars  are  divided  by  a  hall  running  on  one 
side,  which  has  doors  opening  into  four  apartments ;  each  furnished  with  a 
sofa,  Brussels  carpet,  arm-chairs,  a  looking-gtass,  with  beautiful  paintings 
adorning  the  panels.  A  party  of  eight  or  ten  can  take  one  of  these  rooms, 
and  be  free  from  all  interruption  while  they  are  conveyed  from  New- York 
to  Albany.  How  pleasant  for  a  wedding  or  family-party  to  joymey  thus 
from  New- York  to  Niagara  Palls  or  Chicago  I 

One  of  the  last  improvements  attempted  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Salisbury 
(who  is  connected  with  this  road)  to  secure  travellers  from  the  annoyance  of 
dust  We  find  the  plan  so  well  described  in  the  ^ Daily  Tinus,^  in  its  account 
of  a  late  excursion,  designed  to  give  the  members  of  the  metropolitan  press 
an  opportunity  to  witness  the  experiment,  that  we  copy  it,  with  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  proceedings,  regretting  that  our  engagements  were  such  that 
we  could  not  be  one  of  the  party : 

'An  regards  tbe  laying  of  the  dust,  the  plan  is  this :  instead  of  the  wheels  being  expiMied,  as 
heretofore,  and,  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  sending  thedust  flying  up  in  every  dir»;tion,  through 
the  windows  of  the  cars,  they  will  he  side-flanked  close  down  to  the  rails  upon  which  they  run. 
The  dust  will,  by  this  means,  aAer  being  raised  by  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  be  earned  behind, 
and  thus  quietly  and  innocently  drafted  out  at  the  bacic  of  the  carriage,  while  the  flanking- 
timbers,  being  hunc  on  hinges,  can  be  easily  raised  at  any  time,  when  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  machinery.  So  fur  lor  the  dust.  The  same  contrivance  will  tend  to  partially  keep  in  the 
noise  ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  the  plan  or  havinir  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriages  a  hollow 
floor,  filled  with  tan,  saw-dust,  or  some  other  uon-condneior,  there  will  be  such  a  pleasant 
silence  that  the  soficst-toncd  lover  may  whisper  tender  paHKSges  with  as  much  ease  as  though 
he  were  in  th?  lady's  boudoir.  The  smoke  nuisance — the  last  plague  — will  be  abated,  by  a 
pipe  being  carried  from  the  engine-chlAiney  under  the*  carriages,  so  that  his  smokeship  will  be 
carried  off  at  the  same  time  with  the  dust.' 

We  should  be  glad,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
excursion,  and  especially  of  the  proceedings  at  the  banquet  given  on  the 
occasion  at  Peekskill ;  but  as  these  appeared  at  length  in  the  daily  journals, 
the  majority  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  have  already  perused  an  account  of 
them.  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination,  however,  to  express  our  admiration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  chairman,  Professor  Mason,  discharged  his  duties, 
and  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  unpremeditated  but  excellent  speech  which 
he  made  on  the  occasion,  in  responding  to  a  toast  in  his  honor : 

*  He  called  attention  ro  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago  Bloomf  ngdale  was  deemed  the  ontside- 
limit  fur  persons  connected  with  business-employments  in  New- York  ;  now  they  were  met  in 
a  suburb  nearer  to  that  city,  although  literally  speaking  they  were  forty  miles  n-om  it.  iCkftrs.^ 
And  what  bad  it  been  thai  had  brought  about  thia  change  ?  Simply  what  was  det^raed  one  of 
the  most  dare-devil  undertakings  that  was  ever  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of  New- York.  iHfm:] 
After  alluding  to  the  history  and  career  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail-road,  he  declared  it  to  have 
been  a  great  benefaction  to  the  commonwealth.  The  country  around  where  they  were. now 
standi ns,  no  longer  formed  part  of  Westchester  county ;  it  was  no  longer  neighbor  to  ibe 
men  behind,  but  to  the  men  along-side  the  city  of  New- York,  of  which  it  would  be  withm 
flAy  minutes'  ride.  He  was  aware  that  it  was  not  so  now,  hut  ho  would  hainrd  his  skill  at 
guessing  against  any  one's  else  that  it  would  be  so.  The  powers  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail-road 
Company  were  not  yet  developed  ;  but  the  lime  was  rapidly  coming,  when  each  of  the  towns 
on  its  line  would  have  its  own  peculiar  express,  which  could  make  no  stops  going  in  the 
morning  and  returning  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  result  would  be  that  Poekskill  would  be 
within  fiAy  minutes  of  New-York  — [cAecr«] —  Sing-Sing  within  thirty-eight,  and  the  oihcs' 
towns  still  nearer.  [JVeor.]  The  Hudson  River  Rail-road  was  organized  on  entirely  diflermt 
principles  from  every  other :  namely,  low  fares  and  high  speed  :  and  the  man  whoforuierly  went 
by  boat  to  Albany,  could  no  longer  afford  to  do  so,  for  the  difference  of  time  between  the  two 
modes  of  conveyance  would  more  than  make  up  any  difference  of  fare.  iCkeers.]  Rail-roads 
were  the  great  means  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  rountry  It  was  a  statistical  fact  that 
wheat  carried  in  wagons  along  the  high-road^  exhausted  its  value  after  being  carried  one  bun- 
deed  and  eighty  miles,  while  corn  could  be  carried  by  rail- way  from  Wisconsin,  and  lose  only 
ten  per  cent,  of  it«i  value.  {.Loud  cheers.}  The  chairman  concluded  by  farther  calling  attention 
o  the  great  iniprovements  effected  by  rail-roads  in  the  country  in  general,  but  New-York  in 
particular,  and  by  expressing  his  hope  that  tbey  would  yet  oarney  in  two  hotirs  to  Albany.' 
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Q06SIP  wira  Rbadbrs  and  Gobresponderts. —  From  a  pleasant  gossipping 
epistle  of  a  legal  friend  in  Indiana  we  take  the  following  amusing  passages : 

'  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded  in  one*s  office,  a  good  story  is  occasionally  brought 
to  notice,  or  an  old  one  occurs,  that  affords  a  laugh  hearty  enough  to  be  shared  by  others. 
In  talking  some  time  ago  with  a  fHend  about  the  usage  in  the  Methodist  Ghureb  is 
tikmg  members  upon  trial  for  six  months,  he  related  an  inotdent  thai  pieaeata  ma  en- 
tirely noref  Tiew  of  this  feature  of  ecdestastioal  polity. 

'An  Irishman,  in  time  of  a  rcTival,  had  joined  that  church.  Some  time  afterward,  a 
piously-inclined  person  was  exhorting  him  on  the  subject  of  religion,  when  Pat  indig- 
nantly answered : 

'  'Sure^  an'  didn't  I  jine  the  Methodists?  Faix,  and  I  did.  I  jined  for  six  months, 
and  behaved  myself  so  well,  they  let  me  c^  utid  Vrte!  * 

'My  thoughts  often  recur  to  a  neighborhood  where,  in  days  when  the  country  was 
new,  and  the  people  unsophisticated,  religious  worship  wae  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  is  now.  Where  sincerity  and  simplicity  existed,  what  matter  if  a  touch  of 
awkwardness  or  ignorance  did  sometimes  raise  a  laugh  ?  The  laugh  did  no  harm,  and 
the  religion  was  none  the  worse.  Among  the  traditions  of  that  day  is  one  of  a  good 
old  brother  who  officiated  occasionally  at  *  blowing  and  striking,'  and  who  was  trusted 
frequently  with  the  office  of  concluding  the  exercises.  He  had  heard  the  presiding 
elder,  with  more  than  usual  ceremony,  precede  the  benediction  by  requestiuf^  the  con- 
gregation to  sing  the  Doxology.    Brother  A ^  with  equal  solemnity,  occasioned 

among  his  hearers  a  bursting  of  buttons  and  hooks-and-eyos  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  Pbogottt,  by  announcing  that  they  would  '  sing  the  Soekdohger^  and  then  dis- 
miss.'   An  actual  &ct,  I  do  assure  you. 

'  The  politicians  occasionally  say  a  good  thing.  I  fear  stump-oratory,  at  its  best  estate, 
is  altogether  vanity ;  an  immeasurable  waste  — '  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  The  stray 
Bun-beam  of  wit  or  humor  is  all  the  more  attractive  in  so  melancholy  a  desert.  I  have 
often  thought  of  a  shot  from  Tom  Walpolb's  bow,  that  transfixed  Abb  HAMMOvn. 
Both  were  candidates  for  the  State  Senate.  Waij>olb,  an  old  stager,  cunning  as  a  fox, 
a  good  speaker,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people;  Hammond,  a  man  of  tal- 
ents, but  a  novice  in  the  field.  Aiter  a  period  spent  in  the  ordinary  process  of  election- 
eering, a  meeting  was  held  at  the  county-town,  where  all  the  candidates  were  to  appear 
and  make  speeches.  Hammond  had  satiflfied  himself  that  he  was  pursuing  a  *  cold  trail,' 
and  in  his  turn  to  speak,  told  the  sovereign  public  that  he  had  been  a  candidate  nine 
days,  and  having  convinced  himself  that  all  efforts  to  succeed  must  prove  abortive,  he 
had  determined  to  retire  from  the  canvass ;  and  accordingly,  to  use  our  western  phrase, 
he  'flummnxed.'  The  temptation  to  Walpoui  was  irresistible:  'Yes,  fbUow-citizens,' 
said  he, '  you  all  know  it  takes  a  puppy  Just  nine  days  to  get  his  eyes  open  t ' 

'  Tom  Mabshau.  did  nearly  iB  well  when  Pilchbr  was  haranguing  about  'Am  father 
hBving  been  a  poor  man,' '  hie  father  was  a  cooper,'  and  more  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
Mabshall  said  he  would  admit  the  gentieman's  father  was  a  poor  man ;  perhaps  he 
had  been  a  cooper,  but  if  he  was,  (pointing  to  Pilohkb,)  he  had  put  a  mighty  jM>or  head 
to  one  of  his  whiskey-barrels ! ' 

The  incident,  in  the  foregoing,  of  the  politician  'backing  out*  from  the 
canTass,  reminds  as  forcibly  of  a  story  recently  told  us  by  a  clerical  friend, 
which  struck  us  at  the  time  as  being  '  too  good  to  be  lost*  A  reverend 
lirother,  in  a  'down-east'  State,  was  brought  up  before  an  ecclesiastical 
eoaticil,  to  answer  certain  grave  charges  of  immoral  and  unchristian  practices. 
He  assumed  an  air  of  indignation  and  '  injured  innocence^  at  the  allegation, 
and  went  personally  to  all  his  fnends  in  the  parish,  inviting  them  to  come  to 
his  trial,  and  see  for  themselves  how  virtue  could  triumph  over  malignant 
persecution.    The  day  of  trial  at  length  came.    The  church  was  crowded, 
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and  the  examination  of  witnesses  began.  As  the  canse  advanced,  fact  after 
&ct,  of  the  most  damning  character,  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony;  and 
when  the  whole  evidence  was  in,  the  defendant  rose  and  said :  *  I  confess 
that  the  character  of  the  testimony  adduced  on  this  trial,  as  it  has  advanced, 
has  somewhat  staggered  me  in  the  belief  of  my  innocence ;  and  now  that  it 
is  summed  up,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  been  mUtahen! 
And  on  the  whole,  I  think  you  would  be  doing  but  simple  justice  in  turning 
me  out  of  the  church — and  you  can  do  it  as  soon  as  you  please  I  -  Now 
this  strikes  us  as  somewhat '  cool ! '  -  -  -  The  ensuing  lines  would  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  be  the  production  of  a  young  girl  of  tender  years,  but  such  is 
the  fact    They  would  have  appeared  earlier,  but  were  accidentally  mislaid : 

•  M  T     A  W  O  B  L  .  • 

*  Now,  wlien  aU  is  hnstaed  and  tranqnU,  on  this  qolet  «▼«  of  siiininer ; 

When  the  busv  thottj^hts  of  day-light  yield  to  night's  serene  control ; 
When  the  birds  have  ceased  their  singing,  and  the  breezes  gently  mnrmar, 
Aad  the  glorious  stars  of  eren  shed  their  light  into  my  sool : 

*  In  this  hour  of  earnest  longing,  when  our  thoughts  are  hearen-ward  roaehing. 

And  the  angels  hover  round  us,  gleaning  every  prayer  sincere, 
I  will  tell  thee,  love,  a  secret :  how  I  learned  their  silent  teaching, 
And  of  one  pure  angel-apirit,  once  a  sister  to  me  here. 

*  She  was  passing  (hir  when  with  us,  holy  love  her  Ihee  adorning ; 

Gentle—  ah !  so  gentle  was  she,  as  if  earth  were  not  her  place  : 
In  her  dreams  she  talked  of  angels,  and  seemed  IVesh  from  heaven  each  monilnf, 
WhUe  the  lingerlngs  of  her  visions  shed  their  brightness  o'er  her  face. 

*  Oh !  how  earnestly  I  loved  her !  —  how  I  guarded  her  from  danger, 

Proud  that  such  a  beauteous  being  should  be  given  to  my  care: 
Thus  we  passed  the  days  together ;  but,  alas  !  Iwas  a  stranger 
To  the  pure  and  heavenly  spirit  dwelling  in  that  temple  fair. 

'As  we  wandered  through  the  valleys,  ( would  bring  the  IVeshest  rooes, 

And  she  gathered  well  the  meaning  that  their  balmy  breath  expressed : 
As  within  a  kindred  influence  every  soul  in  peace  reposes, 
80  in  beauty,  grace,  and  fragrance,  did  she  find  her  sweetest  rest. 

*And  her  homage  rose  to  heaven  with  the  pertame  of  the  daisies. 
While  her  joys,  she  said,  descended  like  the  dew-drops  flrom  the  sky  : 

But  as  yet,  uncompruhended  were  alike  her  joys  and  praises ; 
So  I  answered  but  in  lightness,  understanding  not  her  sigh. 

'  Oh !  how  bitterly  I  mourned  her,  as  I  pondered  on  my  blindness, 

WhUe  the  memory  of  her  sweet  words  came  in  music  to  my  soul ! 
But  I  now  can  join  in  praises  to  the  Fathkb  who,  in  kindness. 
Took  away  this  ray  of  love-Ught,  that  Ha  viight  reveal  the  whole. 

'  When  together,  we  were  parted ;  all  her  earnest  efforts  failing 

To  unfold  to  me  the  brightness  ever  present  to  her  eyes : 
Now,  her  soui  to  mine  flows  flreely,  and,  my  inner  sight  unveiling. 
Shows  the  light  serene  that  cheered  her,  and  brought  comfort  from  the  skies. 

'And  I  know  she  is  my  Angel ;  and  I  know 't  was  God  that  sent  her 
To  remove  my  veil  of  darkness,  and  reveal  the  light  above , 

For  I  feel  the  heavenly  power  drive  away  the  gloom,  and  enter. 
While  my  soul  doth  sweetly  vibrate  to  the  mystic  touch  of  love.'  J 

Are  not  these  lines  exceedingly  promising?  -  -  -  The  following  tele- 
graphic dispatch  was  recently  sent  to  the  Rev.  P R ,  Saint  Petkb*s 

Church,  Montreal,  in  answer  to  an  urgent  request,  addressed  to  a  well-known 
glass-stainer  in  Ihis  city,  that  certain  cathedral-windows  should  be  at  once 
forwarded:  *  Saint  Peteii  left  New-York  this  day:  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  go 
on  Saturday :  and  the  other  Saints  will  leave  early  next  wedc'    There  was 
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not  a  thought  in  the  matter,  beyond  a  mere  business-letter,  as  we  are  credibly 
infonned  by  a  Montreal  correspondent  -  -  -  Is  n't  it  a  little  curious, 
that  almost  every  village  in  New-England  (and  elsewhere  too,  no  doubt)  has 
some  real  or  traditionary  character,  that  is  a  'household  word'  to  all  the 
inhabitants?  A  *  fixture ; '  a  *  town-pump '  personage ;  a'  *  veritable  verity,' 
and  ^no  mistake?'  Of  such  was  *  Desire  Aybes,'  if  we  may  believe 
(and  we  do,  implicitly)  an  agreeable  correspondent,  who  thus  describes 
her,  and  her  *  doings:' 

'Ik  my  native  town  of  M ,  in  the  year  18  —,  could  be  seen,  two  afternoons  in  each 

week,  a  large  collection  of  devoted  ladies  duly  organized  into  a  '  Sewing- Circle.*  Among 
the  'sewers  that  went  forth  to  sew'  on  these  occasions,  was  a  maiden-lady  of  about 
forty— by  name,  Desire  Atbbs.  She  was  an  inveterate  snuff-taker,  and  her  nasal 
twaog  was  not  particularly  agreeable  to  any  body ;  and  she  was  sometimes,  to  the  incon- 
siderate, the  subject  of  practical  jokes. 
'By  the  aid  of  the  'Circle,'  five  promising  young  men  were  enabled  to  graduate 

from University,  and  expected  to  enter  the  ministry.  But  to  the  great  indignation  of 

Dbsisb  and  others,  one  had  '  a  call '  from  a  charming  young  widow  to  take  charge  of  a 
plantation,  which  of  course  he  accepted.  Another  had  '  a  call '  to  quack-medicines ;  an- 
other to  school-teaching,  although  he  soon  arrived  to  great  distinction  as  a  horse-jockey ; 

and  David  Jokes,  Esq.,  can  'post  you  up'  as  to  the  fourth.    The  last,  Mr.  P ,  a 

blundering,  near-sighted,  absent-minded  man,  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary, 
and  went  as  a  missionary  to  an  island  of  the  Pacific.  After  twenty  years'  absence,  he 
returned  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  those  who 
had  so  kindly  assisted  him.  The  joy  of  the  '  old  folks  at  home '  knew  no  bounds.  The 
young  people  caught  the  excitement  A  score  of  old  women  followed  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  compelled  him  to  pass  but  a  single  night  under  the  same  roof  They  lived 
over  again  the  scenes  of  the  'Sewing-Circle.'    The  biography  of  those  striped  panta-- 

loons  was  repeated.    Every  evening,  for  many  weeks,  Mr.  P held  *  meetings '  at 

the  different  houses,  where  he  repeated,  again  and  again,  the  story  of  the  thousand  con- 
versions, over  which  the  delighted  villagers  cackled  like  pullets  over  their  first  egg; 
and  each  old  lady  that  had  set  a  stitch  for  the  '  Circle,'  took  full  credit  for  every  con- 
version, reserving  but  a  small  share  for  the  missionary. 

'  No  one  followed  up  the  meetings  more  constantly  than  a  little  old  woman  with  Aw 
wizzled-np  fiice,  of  the  shape  and  color  of  a  cocoa-nut.  Her  head  was  deposited  in  the- 
extreme  comer  of  a  huge,  flaring  bonnet,  of  a  fashion  that  had  outrun  the  memory  of' 
man.  This  was  the  veritable  Desibk  Atres.  Nor  had  the  new  growth  of  boys  CMsed- 
to  tease  her. 

'  To-night  there  is  a  meeting  at  Deacon  F 's.    It  is  November,  and  the  house  ia. 

crowded.    Mr.  P stands  in  the  door-way,  where  the  *  keeping-room '  opens  into  the  • 

kitchen.  The  village  aristocracy  is  in  one,  and  the  boys  and  servants  in  the  othar.  In^ 
the  kitchen  is  a  fire-place  'as  m  a  fire-place,'  in  which  half  the  village  might  assemble' 
and  ]gossip.  The  services  have  commenced.  All  is  hushed.  And  now  Desibe  marches . 
in,  and  brushing  a  small  boy  off  his  chair,  takes  it,  and  seats  herself  before-  the  huge 
fire-place.    The  boys  look  at  each  other  and  laugh.    They  believe  more  in  Desire  than 

in  P .    They  pile  the  wood  on  the  fire,  and  are  pleased  to  see  her  move  back,  and 

back,  as  the  heat  increases  beyond  her  endurance.  And  now  some  chestnut-wood  begins 
to  'snap,'  and  Desire  again  pushes  back;  when,  lol  she  has  pushed  open  the  cellar- - 
door,  and  down  she  goes,  chair  and  all,  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs!  Mr.  P ,  appa- 
rently half  asleep,  walks  calmly  to  the  cellar-door,  and  looks  down  into  the  darkness,, 
without  offering  to  assist,  or  to  let  any  one  pass  by  him  to  her  relief! 

'  In  a  moment  Desire  comes  trudging  up-stairs,  dragging  her  chair  behind  her,  her 
bonnet  terribly  distorted.  She  goes  to  her  first  position,  and  raising  her  chair  as  high 
as  she  conveniently  can,  brings  it  to  the  floor  with  a  whack ;  and  then  sits  down,  and 
attempa  to  get  her  bonnet '  into  condition '  until  the  meeting  is  over. 
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'Od  the  following  Sabbath  Mr.  P preached,  as  a  matter  of  course.    The  uoil 

requests  for  'prajers  for  the  afflicted*  were  read;  asd  among  the  rest,  one  handed  to 
Hr.  P ,  as  he  passed  through  the  entrj.    It  ran  as  follows : 

*  *Dc§tmB  Atbss  desires  prayers 

For  tumbUog  down  tba  Deacon's  stairs  ! ' 

'Here  Mr.  P — -  psusedi  and  eyed  the  note  for  a  minote  or  more.  Whether  the 
writing  was  bad,  or  he  disliked  the  sentiment,  is  not  now  known;  but  he  placed  the 
note  by  his  side,  and  still  kept  his  eye  on  it  The  last  two  lines,  however,  be  did  not 
read,  which  were  as  follows: 

* '  Shb  broke  no  bones,  nor  braised  no  meat 
That  either  oats  ot  dogs  woold  eat ! ' 

'And  now,  as  I  pass  the  Deacon's  house,  on  my  way  to  the  paternal  mansion,  to  est 
the  thanksgiving-tiirkey,  I  tell  the  story,  and  point  oat  the  Deaeon's  house,  and  D^a^g 
also,  to  my  stage-companions:  all  of  which  is  true  to  the  letter.' 

Dobs  it  not  seem,  on  such  a  lorelj  October-day  as  this — with  the  painted 
woods  reflected  from  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  on  its  broad,  smooth  mirror, 
and  the  clear  blue  sky  without  a  cloud,  and  the  pure  breath  of  the  ALViGBTr 
in  your  nostrils — does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  were  almost  impossible  that  any 
friend  should  be  dead  f  *  Surely,'  you  say  to  yourself,  *  this  viaon  of  beauty, 
this  keen '  sense  of  sensation,'  cannot  be  lost  i<x  ever  to  the  departed  who  have 
once  enjoyed  them  with  you ! '  But  orer  the  broad  river,  in  this  resplendent 
sun-shine,  repose  the  winding-walks,  the  sequestered  glades,  the  umbrageous 
retreats,  where,  but  a  little  twelve-month  ago,  we  walked  with  a  dear  firiend, 
whose  beautiful  *  places '  shall  know  him  no  more  for  ever.  Alas !  his  warm 
heart  is  cold ;  his  eye  is  closed  to  sight,  and  his  ear  to  sound !  There  stands 
his  cherished  villa,  gleaming  among  the  fading  trees ;  there  runs  the  babUing 
brook,  delivering  its  '  tribute- wave '  to  the  sea ;  but  along  its  banks  no  more 
shall  he  wander,  to  muse  and  meditate.  Far  awaj  in  Greenwood,  he  rests 
until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Turning  the  other  way,  over  the  hill 
that  rises  behind  us,  sleeps  another  friend,  but  recently  *  laid  in  earth ; '  and 
from  the  ground  where  he  slumbers  in  eternal  repose  spreads  out  a  view  as 
beautiful  as  boundless ;  but  it  awakens  no  emotion  in  the  cold  breast  of  that 
silent  sleeper,  that  once  it  kindled  with  a  deep  delight : 

*Ala8  !  for  TiMi,  and  Dbatb,  and  Caas. 

Wbat  gloom  about  our  way  they  fling  f 
Like  clouds  in  AniuniD's  gusty  air. 

The  barlal-pageant  of  the  Spring. 
Tbe  dreams  which,  each  successive  year. 

Seemed  bathed  in  hues  of  brighter  pride, 
At  last  like  withered  leaTes  appear, 

And  sleep  in  darkness,  side  by  side.* 

There  was  some  considerable  meaning  in  the  reply  givoi  to  a  rich,  poi&r 
pons,  and  ^  within-bounds '  hard-drinker,  (who  every  day  drank  jiut  too 
much,  and  not  much  too  much,)  by  a  toper  who  would  get  drunk  whenerer 
he  had  an  opportunity :  '  Jnr,  why  do  you  make  a  beast  of  yourself^  in  this 
way?  Why  don't  you  drink  like  a  gentleman?  Why  don't  you  drink  jls 
/  do  ? '  *  I  w-w-ould,  Colonel,  if  I  had  the  means  —  have  n't  the  m-fn^-cans^ 
Oolonel ! '  The  by-standers,  who  well  knew  how  much  nK»*e  the  *  Cokmel  * 
could  and  did  drink  than  his  weaker-headed  brother,  laughed  loud  and  long 
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at  this  '  palpable  hit^  ...  Ws  mentioned,  some  mon<iis  since,  in  {bis 
department  of  the  Knickebbockeb,  the  admirable  art  by  which  Mr.  Voliibr- 
ma  (whose  rooms  were  over  Messrs.  Alfred  MmiBOE  and  Cokpant,  in 
Broadway)  transferred  rare  old  pictures,  in  all  their  original  beanty,  to 
another  canvas.  If  our  town-readers,  or  transient  visitors  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  will  examine  a  picture  transferred  by  Mr.  Yolmebimo,  which  hangs 
upon  one  of  the  posts  near  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  they  will  at  once  perceive 
that  our  pnuse  of  the  artist's  skfll  was  not  exaggerated.  -  -  -  Punch 
has  *  caught  the  idea.'  He  knows  how  to  address  answers  to  imaginary  cor- 
respondents as  well  as  the  best  of  his  London  contemporaries.  Here  is  a 
very  learned  mathematical  example : 

*  •  Hcif RT '  (Walton  0  How  can  that  be  ?  The  square  of  the  half  of  any  chord  of  a  circle  ia 
eqnal  to  the  product  of  the  sai^ittn  of  the  opposite  arcs  ;  that  is,  the  segments  of  the  diameter 
biaectiog  the  chords  or  the  rersed  sloes  of  half  the  opposite  arcs.  From  this  the  Jews  argue, 
and  we  agree  with  Colonel  Sibtborp  in  thinking  they  argue  rightly,  that  no  man  can,  by  seU^ 
BieMuremeot,  get  a  decent  fit  firom  a  tailor.'  , 

*Thim's  mathematics!'  -  -  .  *As  two  of  our  Milk-street  merchants,' 
writes  a  Boston  correspondent,  '  were  passing  a  fine  residence  in  Rowe-street, 
last  Sabbath-morning,  at  a  rather  late  hour  for  church,  a  lady  rushed  out, 
followed  by  two  female  servants,  terribly  frightened.  The  lady  swooned  on 
the  walk ;  one  servant  cried  *  Murder ! '  the  other  *  Robbers ! '  The  windows 
flew  up  along  the  street,  and  gentlemen  were  gathering  last,  when  two  young 
and  tolerably-dressed  Frenchmen  rushed  out  of  the  house,  through  the 
crowd,  down  Rowe-street,  through  Essex  into  Washington-street,  followed 
by  some  fifty  half-crazed  men,  crying,  *Stop  thief! '  The  two  Frenchmen, 
after  making  the  most  remarkable  *  half-mile  heat'  on  record,  and  knocking 
down  divers  women  and  lamp-posts,  were  brouj^t-to  by  the  aforesaid  mer- 
chants. All  were  so  out  of  breath  as  to  be  unable  to  |ipeak  for  some  time. 
At  last  the  Frenchmen  asked,  *What  yon  do  with  wef — what  have  we  do^ 
eh? '  This  the  crowd  were  unable  to  answer  exactly^  and  finally  concluded 
to  take  the  rascals  up  Rowe-street,  and  have  an  investigation.  About  fo«r 
hundred  men  and  boys  had  congregated ;  when  it  was  ascertained,  that  one 
of  the  aforesaid  maids  had  accidentally  thrown  from  a  window  upon  the 
Frenchmen  some  dirty  water,  and  they  entered  the  house,  by  permission  of 
one  of  the  servants,  to  give  BfimoET  a  *  blowing-up  ; '  and  the  household,  not 
understanding  the  people's  English,  when  so  horribly  murdered,  supposing 
them  to  be  crazy,  or  ruffians,  by  their  excited  behavior,  gave  the  alarm.  I 
left  while  the  legal  liabilities  were  under  discussion ;  the  Frenchmen  demand- 
ing damages  for  the  slander  of  being  called  *  some  t'iefs  in  de  open  street,'  and 
treated  as  such.  It  was  a  ludicrous  sight ! '  -  -  -  Ws  like  to  see  character, 
industry,  courtesy,  and  manly  bearing  honored,  as  it  was  recently  in  the  case 
mentioned  below.  We  have  known  Mr.  Hunoexfobd  for  some  years,  and 
know  him  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  splendid  tribute  which  has  been  awarded 
to  him.  He  held  for  several  years  at  Piermont  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  department  of  car-building  and  repairs ;  and  his  repu- 
tation was  such,  that  he  was  not  long  since  called  to  a  larger  sphere  of  kindiW 
duty  at  Maysville,  Kentucky.  Before  his  departure,  his  associates  and  co- 
laborers  presented  to  him,  *  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  their  high  regard  and 
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estimation  of  his  character,*  a  superb  gold-watch  and  chain.  It  is  called  a 
*  Magic-Case  Chronometer  Watch.'  On  the  back-side  is  a  finely-engrared 
locomotive,  tender,  and  train  of  cars  in  motion.  By  means  of  enclosing  it  in 
the  magic-case,  it  becomes  either  a  hunting  or  an  open-face  watch,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  wearer ;  thus  combining  in  one,  three  entirely  different  and 
distinct  characters  of  watches.  On  the  reverse  of  the  magic-case  is  an 
engraved  representation  of  a  passenger-car,  and  on  the  inside  of  this  case  is 
the  inscription :  'Presented  to  Fatette  Hungebforo,  by  the  Employees  of 
the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-road  at  Piermont,  as  a  tebtimonial  of  their  esti- 
mation of  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  co-laborer.'  The  edges  of  the 
watch,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  backs  not  occupied  with  the  engravings, 
are  ornamented  with  very  heavy  chasings,  representing  clusters  of  vines  and 
flowers.  The  movement  is  one  of  Thomas  Porthous,  maker  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, London,  and  the  watch  was  got  up  by  Cox,  of  Broadway,  at  a  cost, 
with  the  chain,  of  three  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Hungbrfobd's  reply  to  the 
cordial  letter  of  his  friends  was  as  follows : 

'PUmumi,  September  26, 1853. 
*To  D.  G.  Danibls,  R.  E.  Falkenbubt,  E.  G.  Bbxnbt,  Committee: 

*  Gbntlbubn  :  I  can  scarcely  find  words  (being,  as  joa  well  know,  a  man  of  few 
words)  to  express  the  deep  feeling^  of  my  heart  at  the  receipt  of  your  Teir  kind  and 
grateful  letter,  and  the  beautiful  and  most  valuable  present  which  accompanie<l  it.  That 
the  friends  and  co-laborers  with  whom  for  so  long  a  period  I '  wintered  and  summered,' 
in  the  performance  of  arduous  duties,  should  have  remembered  me  so  cordially,  and 
tendered  me  such  a  tribute  of  regard  at  parting,  fills  me  with  emotions  of  deliglit  and 
gratitude,  which  I  most  deeply  feel,  but  which  f  cannot  express.  The  language  of  truth, 
now<         "  -    -       -         ....        ... 


however,  is  brief,  and  needs  no  practice ;  and  when  I  say,  that  from  the  inmost  i 
of  a  grateful  heart  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  our  old  associations,  for 
your  expression  of  our  mutual  confidence,  friendship,  and  esteem,  I  say  what  you  know 
I  feel,  and  what  I  know  you  will  understand.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  was 
about  leaving  for  the  West,  with  my  family,  when  your  letter  and  its  accompanying 

Sift  were  received,  I  should  have  found  occasion  to  meet  you  face  to  face,  and  have  eo- 
eavored  to  convey  to  v»u  in  person  the  heart-felt  thanks  which  I  have  so  imperfedlr 
expressed.  But  I  shall  at  all  times  bear  with  me  vour  precious  ^fl,  and  never  shall  1 
mark  from  its  fair  white  face  the  present  time,  without  thinking  joyfully  and  gratefully 
of  the  past,  nor  without  invoking  health  and  happiness  for  you  all  in  the  onwanl 
future.  'Yours,  most  truly, 

'Fatbttb  Huxgebfobo.' 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Alfred  Munroe  and  Company,  on  the  cover  of  the  present  number.  Thdr 
establishment,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in  the  metropolis,  is 
replete  with  every  thing  in  the  way  of  men's  and  boys'  clothing,  of  iiie  best 
material,  faithfully  made,  and  in  the  latest  styles.  This  house,  (with  its 
southern  branches,)  has  established  the  very  highest  character  for  prob- 
ity— the  exact  and  entire  fulfilment  of  all  it  promises  to  the  public.  -  -  -  Do 
you  remember  how  nobly  the  Norwegian  emigrant  saved  a  lady-passenger 
from  the  wreck  of  the  'Atlantic'  steamer  on  Lake  Erie?  After  tAol,  we 
think  the  account  of  the  disaster  might  have  been  a  little  differently  worded : 
*  The  cabin-passengers  were  mainly  saved :  it  was  only  the  emigrants  who 
were  lost'  Ah  I  well :  the  sound  of  distress  and  cry  of  sudden  fear  is  of  no 
country,  and  of  no  language.  The  poor  '  emigrant'  heard  it,  and  plucked  a 
fellow-being  from  a  watery  grave,  but  sank  himself  into  its  cold  embrace. 
It  seems  wrong  to  think  of  such  a  man  as  '  only  an  emigrant'  -  -  -  Mb. 
Julius  Cssab  Hannibal,  in  a  late  lecture,  desires  us  to  state,  what  we  acd- 
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dentally  omitted  to  mention,  that  his  discourses  appear  weekly  in  the  New- 
York  Picayune;  and  very  clever  and  *  humorsome '  discourses  they  are.  They 
are  re-published  in  English  journals.  -  -  -  Auono  the  long-established 
primaryjschools  in  our  country  is  *  Bacon  Academy,'  in  Colchester,  Connecti- 
cut It  has  numbered  among  its  pupils  some  highly-distinguished  persons, 
sereral  of  whom  were  present  at  its  semi-centennial  celebration,  which  was 
held  in  July  last  The  exercises  on  the  occasion  are  described  as  haying 
been  very  interesting.  They  were  commenced  by  a  short  introduction  and 
prayer  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt,  of  Bridgeport,  followed  by  an  historical 
address  from  }fT.  Kinne,  the  principal.  An  oration,  appropriate  and  instruct- 
ive, was  then  spoken  by  Professor  Thacheb,  of  Yale  University ;  and,  as  a 
finale,  affording  a  pleasant  relief  after  the  more  serious  performances  of  the 
day,  a  brief  poem,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  was  read  by  our 
friend  and  ancient  contemporary.  Park  Benjamin,  Esq.,  who,  we  believe, 
was  a  former  pupil  at  the  Academy.  This  poem,  so  quicUy  written  as  almost 
to  claim  the  excuse  of  an  extempore  effort,  was  well  received,  on  account  of 
its  felicitous  adaptation  to  the  occasion.  Seeing  it  commended  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and  learning  that  it  had  not  yet  been  in  print,  we  solicited 
and  obtained  a  copy,  and  shall  gratify,  we  are  quite  certain,  even  those  of 
our  readers  who  feel  no  interest  in  its  occasion,  by  its  insertion  here : 

'After  high  eloquence  and  noble  thought; 
After  brave  words  with  sense  and  feeling  fraught; 
After  fine  periods  of  melodious  prose, 
All  parts  of  which  were  pleasant  till  their  close; 
Listen,  kind  friends,  to  some  unpolished  rhymes 
I  fain  must  weave  about  *  the  good  old  times.' 

'Long  years  have  passed,  long  years  of  g^ef  and  joy, 
Since  here  I  livea  a  careless,  happj  boy; 
When,  ij^orant  of  life  and  life's  turmoil, 
The  dai^  conflict  and  the  nightly  toil, 
Mj  childhood  lapsed,  like  some  secluded  stream. 
Touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning's  beam : 
Through  flowery  fielifs  and  paths  with  verdure  spread ; 
Throuffh  leafy  groves  that  cooling  umbrage  shea ; 
Stirred  by  no  storms,  its  rilMike  waters  ^wed, 
Hushed  m  the  quiet  of  this  calm  abode.  - 
Here  sprang  my  infant  hopes;  here  first  I  heard 
The  earnest  teachings  of  God's  holy  Word ; 
Here  to  my  heart  were  those  pure  precepts  g^ven 
Which  taught  and  showed  the  narrow  way  to  heaven. 
Well  I  remember  how  Salvation's  plan 
Fell  from  the  lips  of  that  most  reverend  man, 
Who  then,  sole  shepherd  of  a  faithful  flock, 
Gathered  nis  fold  around  that  living  Rock 
On  which,  surviving  Nature's  final  doom, 
The  Church  of  Christ,  that  tree  of  God,  shall  bloom. 

*  Well  I  remember  how  to  school  I  went, 
On  other  things  than  study  oft  intent : 
When  from  its  turret  pealed  the  well-known  bell. 
That  seemed  to  utter:  '  Boys,  come  leam  to  spell; 


And  learn  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  too : 
Come,  hasten !  hasten !  —  idleness  won't  do ! ' 

*  The  Past,  seen  through  the  intervening  years, 
Invokes  some  smiles,  but  more  unwilhng  tears. 
I  smile  to  think  on  bo;^hood's  pleasant  hours, 
I  weep  to  think  of  all  its  wasted  flowers: 
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I  BxaWt  at  loeDeB  Aasociatioii  weaves 
With  the  dear  pictares  on  Youth's  tarnished  leaves ; 
I  weep  for  those  which  time  so  dims  and  stains 
That  bat  £unt  tracer/  of  their  light  remains. 

'  Of  all  the  meny  tribe  that  here  with  me 
Sailed  o*er  the  waves  of  an  unraffled  sea, 
How  few  still  ahine  in  Memorj's  lessening  raj; 
How  many  even  from  lite  have  passed  away  I 
The  little  ooy  whose  bo^om  knew  no  care,    • 
Feels  fait  head  bald,  and  counts  his  silver  hair; 
The  girl  who  then  had  never  dreamed  of  beaux. 
Sees  ner  grand-children  sprouting  up  in  rows; 
The  boy  who,  jubilant  when  school  was  done, 
PUyed  off  his  pranks  and  '  had  such  royal  fun,' 
Now  sighs  to  think,  his  school-boy  days  all  o*er. 
That  he  most  teach  where  he  was  taogbt  before ; 
And  the  staid  matron,  *mid  her  precious  pets. 
Grieves  for  those  hours  when  she  wore  pantalettes. 
AUsI  alas!  we  never  can  recall 
Those  times  of  kite  and  marble,  bat  and  ball ; 
Those  golden  times,  when,  lured  by  eves  and  carls, 
We  fell  in  love  with  all  the  pretty  girls : 
And,  though  no  poet^  still  found  out  that '  bliss ' 
Was  the  Mst,  honest,  down-right  rhyme  to  *kias.' 

'Bnt,  though  grown  somewhat  old  in  form  and  ilMe, 
Tet  on  our  souls  hath  Tw a  left  scarce  a  (race : 
Still  voung  in  feeling,  juvenile  in  heart, 
As  wnen  we  first  felt  Cupid's  littlest  dsji, 
We  live  and  love  with  ardor  warm  and  true 
As  in  those  days  when  life  and  love  were  new.' 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  prolong  our  extract,  but  tmbappilj  we  are 
*  at  the  end  of  our  tether.'  -  •  -  We  did  not  think  to  give  our  prepared 
subsection  of  *ChildrenU  Ghssip^  in  the  present  crowded  number;  but, 
sitting  by  a  pleasant  fire,  between  the  broad  old  open  jambs,  on  this  brisk 
October-night,  listening  to  the  breaking  waves  of  the  Tappaan-Zee,  and 
\Atching  the  fitful  fire-light,  reflected  in  bright  flickerings  upon  the  walls, 
(it  is  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,)  we  accidentallj  saw  *  Young  Rnicil's  * 
Telvct  Glengaiy-cap  in  our  new  hat,  and  little  Julia's  warm  fall  -'  sack '  hang- 
ing over  *  Mother's'  shawl,  on  a  chair  before  the  fire ;  and  then  we  bethought 
us  of  the  little  wearers,  up-stairs,  fast  asleep;  of  how  soon  thej  would 
grow  beyond  the  era  of  childhood's  small-clothes ;  and  then^  we  *  could  not 
choose  but  think '  how  many  parents  there  were,  who  were  having  kindred 
thoughts  in  relation  to  their  children;  until  finally  we  said  to  ourselves, 
'  Bless  the  little  folks  I  —  put  it  in  I  — put  it  inl '    And  so  here  it  is : 

'Ht  wandering  fbot-stepa  carried  me^  a  few  days  since,  to  SaintJohna,  New-Bruns- 
wick, to  witness  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  in  the  construction  of  the  'European  and 
NorOirAmerican  Bail-way  ;  which  act,  the  road  being  an  international  one,  I  look  upon 
as  the  turning  of  another  tod  in  the  fast-opening  grave  of  national  bickering.  There, 
while  partaking  of  ihtX  good  old  English  hospitality  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  a  proper  place,  nor  too  little  here,  I  witnessed  a  little  scene  which,  perhaps,  may  not 
be  unworthy  a  pUce  in  your  delightsome  '  Gossip/  Near  me,  on  the  grounds,  among 
the  thousands  who  had  come  to  see  the  celebration,  stood  a  lady  with  a  bright  little 
curly-headed  boy  by  her  side.  She  was  eridently  an  American,  and  had  probably  come 
over  from  Eastport,  in  Maine,  for  the  occasion.  The  child  was  deVghted  with  the  dis- 
play of  the  military,  the  music,  the  thronging  crowds,  the  banners,  and  their  gallant 
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karen.    After  contemplating  the  scene  for  some  time,  he  pulled  hia  mother  by  her 
dress,  and  looking  up  to  her  face,  said  earnestly : 
'  'Mother,  are  these  all  'Blue-Nosetf 

*  *  Hash  1  hush  1    Tes,  mj  dear.' 

'  The  child  looked  on  again,  eridentlj  not  comprehending  why  she  should  say '  Hush  V 
Another  pull  at  the  dress,  another  earnest  look,  and  in  a  subdued  tone,  the  childish 
roice  asked: 

*  'Mother,  where  are  their  Uue  notes  f* 

'  Talking  of  children,  reminds  me  of  another  childish  anecdote,  which  I  hare  lately 
beard  in  these  New-England  '^arts.'  Tou  no  doubt  know  what  a  Yankee  *  muster' 
was  in  the  olden  time.  Well  do  I  remember  my  boyish  glee  when  my  mother  gave  bm 
'  nine-pence,'  and  I  revelled  in  untold  wealth  and  '  dreams  of  g^ory,'  on  '  Muster-Day.' 
The  story  is  anent  the  youthful  WsBsmta.  Their  fiOher  had  given  them  each  a  small 
sum,  and  they  had  been  to  the  Kilitia  'Hnater.'  At  nigfat-fiUl,  they  returned  home; 
Daiokl,  as  usual,  somewfaat  ahead  of  his  brother.  Their  father  met  them,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  first,  said: 

'  'Well,  Das,  what  have  you  done  with  your  money  ? ' 

'  '^ni  UI '  was  tbe  sturdy  roply. 

*  'And  what  haye  you  done  with  $feurs,  Zbkb  ? ' 
"Lent  it  to  Dan!" 

'A  UTTLB  boy,  blind  from  birth,  aged  about  four  years,  died  in  this  village  a  few  days 
ago,  with  scarlatina.    About  an  hour  before  the  little  sufferer  departed,  he  exclaimed : 

**Paf  IseefUKof    Darkness  is  aUgone!    Day  is  come!* 

'His  father  inferred  from  the  incident  that  he  was  better,  and  would  probably  re- 
cover.   But  an  hour  passed,  and  he  was  with  the  angels.' 

'LrrruB  Eddt,  on  his  way  to  school,  frequently  loitered  by  a  small  stream  which  he 
was  obliged  to  pass,  to  witness  the  gambols  of  his  play-mates  while  bathing;  the  water 
being  of  sufficient  depth  in  some  places  for  that  purpose.    Fearing  some  accident  might 

afid  him,  lus  mother  had  t<^d  him  never  to  venture  near,  and  in  strong  terms,  not 
to  go  into  the  water.  One  day,  however,  being  overcome  by  temptation,  and  the  urgent 
sotidtationfi  of  boys  older  thui  himself,  he  yielded  to  tfadr  importunities  and  his  own 
wishes ;  and  for  an  hour  entered  into  their  aquatic  sports  right  heartily.  But  as  ill 
1uc3l  would  have  it,  while  dressing  himself,  by  some  mismanagement,  he  put  on  his 
little  shirt  wrong-side  out,  entirely  unnoticed  by  him  at  the  time :  but  the  quick  eye 
of  his  mother  saw  it,  and  divined  the  reason  at  once.  Before  retiring  for  the  night,  it  was 
customary  for  the  little  boy  to  kneel  by  her  side  and  repeat  his  little  prayer.  While  on 
his  knees,  she  took  the  opportunity  to  reprove  him  for  disobeying  her  commands : 

' '  Emnmn,  how  is  it  that  the  buttons  are  on  the  inside  of  your  shirt-collar? ' 

* '  I  do  n't  know :  is  n't  that  the  way,  mother?  * 

*  *  No,  my  son ;  you  have  disobeyed  me,  I  am  sorry  to  see :  you  have  been  in  swim- 
miD£^;  else  how  could  y^u  have  turned  your  shirt? ' 

'  The  little  boy  felt  that  his  mother  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  was  for  a  moment 
ailent.  However,  the  satisfactory  explanation,  as  he  thought,  soon  occurred.  With  a 
triumphant  look  and  bold  voice,  he  replied : 

'  *ifother,  l—l— guess  Itumed it  gstUrC  over  iksfsMsr  ' 

'  You  will  allow  me,  although  I  am  a  bachelor,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  a  matter 
in  which  it  might  be  suspected  that  I  feel  no  special  interest.  But  this  suspicion  would 
be  sdtogether  unfair,  and  is  one  which  I  will  endeavor  to  remove,  as  soon  as  '  Ynras ' 
and  the  next '  Comet  '  are  '  in  conjunction.' 

'  Tour  '  Gossip '  about  children  is  so  welcome,  even  to  me,  that  I  glance  at  the  table 
of  contents  as  soon  as  I  receive  my  Kkickbbbogkeb,  to  see  if  I  can  find  any  more  of 
it.  And  'when  found,'  I  linger  over  it,  as  when,  pludcing  to  pieces  a  rose,  I  carefully 
unroll  the  undeveloped  petals,  to  mark  and  admire  the  pencilling  of  that  Hand  whidi 
'  paints  the  lily.'  From  my  '  gossip'  let  me  select  for  you  some  specimens  of  children's 
taUk  which  I  remember  to  have  heard. 
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*  Little  JoHNXT  was  an  excellent  marksman ;  and,  with  a  sportsman's  pride,  scorned 
to  shoot  at  a  bird  *  sitting.*  His  younger  brother,  Harrt,  accompanied  him  one  day, 
to  witness  the  skill  of  which  he  too  felt  proud.  Johnxt  brought  down  the  birds  'oo 
the  wing/  much  to  his  satisfaction;  but  when  he  was  induced  to  try  one  or  two  'sitting/ 
his  success  was  not  so  complete.  So,  when  they  returned,  Habst,  exulting  in  the  akill 
of  his  brother,  and  sure  of  making  his  mother  proud  of  him,  hastened  to  her  with  the 
assurance  that  'Johknt  had  learned  to  shoot  birds  '  on  the  wing'  so  well  that  he  oonld 
hardly  ever  hit  them  when  they  were  sitting  still  1' 

'LiTTLB  Morrison  was  early  *  waked  up'  every  morning;  for,  when  hearing  his 
father  inquire,  one  night,  if  the  moon  were  'up,'  he  ^shed  to  know  'who  waked  it 
up? '  And  on  another  occasion,  and  with  a  similar  suggestion,  he  puzzled  his  father  by 
asking  where  the  moon's  hed  was ! 

'A  LiTTLK  fellow  who  was  certainly  disposed  to  examine  subjects  ab  initio^  asked  his 
father,  one  day, '  who  made  God  ? '  He  was  told  that  no  body  made  God  ;  that  He  always 
existed ;  that  He  made  every  thing  else.  The  child  went  away  with  a  thoughtful  air, 
which  indicated  an  endeavor  to  believe  what  he  did  not  comprehend.  But  after  a  few 
days,  he  ran  to  his  father  with  a  sparkling  face,  saying:  'Father,  I  know  now  how  it 
is :  God's  mother  died  when  Hb  was  a  baby,  and  Hb  has  forgotten  who  she  was!' 

<  Does  not  every  one  live  over  his  first  again,  in  this  his  childish  effort  to  determine 
what  happened  before  'in  the  beginning?' ' 

*  Willib's  father  is  a  clergyman,  and  'temperate  in  all  things: '  so  Wiuub  had  never 
seen  a  man  chewing  the  'vile  weed'  until  he  was  about  three  years  old,  when 

Mr. ,  holding  his  little  son  by  his  dimpled  hand,  stood  in  the  street  for  a  moment, 

to  speak  to  an  acquaintance.  Willib  was  all  eyes,  as  he  could  not  comprehend,  the 
conversation ;  and  seeing  the  heavily-bearded  individual  occasionally  put  a  pinch  of 
'  fine-cut '  into  his  mouth,  was  considerably  puzzled  and  astonished.  At  last,  he  oould 
stand  it  no  longer.  '  Pa,'  said  he,  anxiously,  <  does  that  man  chew^  hair,  so  as  to  make 
it  grow  out  over  his  face  ? ' 

'  Ella's  mamma  had  allowed  her  to  walk  up  and  down  before  the  door,  with  strict 
injunctions  never  to  go  alone  off  the  walk  into  the  street.  This  piece  of  flagging  was 
her  world,  and  she  often  looked  with  longing  eyes  beyond  it  One  day  Ella's  baby- 
sister  died,  and  Ella  talked  with  her  mamma  of  the  mystery  of  death.  '  Where  do  yoa 

think  baby  is  now? '  Mrs. asked  her  little  girl.     ' Oh ! '  said  Ellib,  ' I  think  her 

soul  has  gone  right  straight  of  the  side-walk  T 

'Eddt  was  up  for  exhibition  one  afternoon,  and  was  being  catechised  before  his  ad- 
miring friends : 

' '  Who  was  put  into  the  fiery  furnace  ? '  asked  his  &ther. 

'  'Shadrach,  Mbshach,  and  Abbdnboo,'  was  the  answer,  after  some  assistance. 

"Who  put  them  in?' 

'  Eddt's  face  brightened  this  time,  and  with  all  the  boldness  of  one  who  was  sure 
that  he  was  right,  he  cried  out : 

' '  Little  JoHKNT  Grbbn  ! ' ' 

'I  heard  a  story  lately  about  the  'little-folk,*  which  will  please  E and  yonraeU; 

I  am  sure.  A  two-year  old  boy  was  taken  by  his  mother,  who  lives  hereabonia,  to  a 
church,  for  the  first  time.  When  the  organ  commenced  playing,  the  youngster  listened 
attentively  for  some  time,  and  then,  turning  to  his  mother,  asked  in  a  loud  voice:  'Xa! 
ma !  where 's  the  monkey  T — I  do  n't  see  the  monkey  I  * ' 

'There  were  several  persons  in  a  house  where  there  was  a  young  child,  some  two  or 
three  days  old ;  among  them  a  little  bright-eyed  boy,  of  some  four  summers.  When  the 
grand-mother  soon  after  came  in,  with  the  babe  in  her  arms,  he  was  particularly  pleased 
with  it,  kissed  it,  and  evinced  every  symptom  of  delight;  asked  his  aunt  where  she  got 
it,  and  was  told  she  bought  it  of  Dr.  Adams  :  then  asked  how  much  she  gave  for  it.  Sbe 
told  him  she  paid  ten  dollars.  He  then  stood  by  her  Up,  on  which  the  child  was  lying 
asleep,  his  eyes  beaming  with  intense  satisfaction.    The  babe  soon  awoke^,  and  sqoalled 
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vociferously.  Instantly  his  countenance  fell ;  and,  with  almost  disgust  pictured  on  his 
beautiful  fuoe,  he  turned  around,  and  said :  'Aukty,  if  I  was  you,  I  'd  take  it  back  ifi  Dr. 
Adams,  and  get  my  ten  dollars !  —  making  such  a  noise  as  this  I ' ' 

'As  yon  permit  littJe  children  to  come  to  your  editorial  table,  perhaps  you  taaj  find 
room  for  the  following.  The  little  girl  had  been  called  in,  one  bright  morning,  to  see 
for  the  first  time  that  light-giving,  semi-personage,  tlie  new  baby.  She  had  already 
learned,  as  children  always  learn  promptly,  that  ihe  baby  had  been  'bought;'  and 
after  wondering  whether  'father,'  who  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  would  approve 
of  the  purchase  in  his  absence,  asked  her  mother  what  the  baby's  name  was  to  bo* 
'  Ga&CB,'  was  the  reply.    '  Ob,  yes ! '  said  the  little  thing  at  once ;  '  I  know: 

'  '  Oracc  will  Bupport  our  fnllowiBg  yean. 
And  keep  our  virtu©  strong." 

'  Now,  for  sweetness  and  aptness,  and  a  vindication  of  the  Sunday-school,  I  think  the 
quotation  a  model. 

'By-the-way,  tbe  same  little  girl,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  grates,  being  once 
where  there  was  a  poker  near  the  chimney-comer,  very  soon  reasoned  out  the  analogi- 
cal use  of  it :  'to  sharpen  the  shovel  and  tongs  on '  —  a  steel,  you  know.' 

*TaU  Corn  from  an  Editor!^ — Under  this  head,  we  find  the  ensuing  para- 
graph in  an  editorial  column  of  ^The  Tribune^  daily  journal : 

'  Wb  received  a  few  days  since,  sundry  specimens  of  four-story  Indian-corn,  plump 
fourteen  feet  from  root  to  tassel,  from  an  editorial  contemporary  of  many  years,  accom- 
panied by  this  note : 

* '  I  SAW  lately  in  The  Tribune  a  paragrapb  speaking  of*  Mme  very  tall  corn  tbat  some  body 
had  sent  to  some  editor  some  wbere.  I  send  you  some,  therefore,  of  my  own  planting,  hoeing, 
and  raising.    Is  n't  it  *  tome  7 ' 

*  *  It  grew,  with  a  great  many  speeimens  like  it,  on  *OM  KnicJe.  Placet*  our  temporary  sojourn 
for  the  summer,  here  at  Pierroont ;  and  1  have  had  great  pleasure  in  eeeing  it  grow. 

*  *  There  was  one  stalk,  with  three  ears,  some  two  Teet  taller  than  any  one  I  now  send  you  ; 
hut  one  night  there  was  a  gale  on  the  Tnppaan-Zee  ;  we  heard  the  surf  breaking  in  the  night 
on  the  shore  ;  and  in  ihe  morning  I  looked  for  my  preeminent  stalk  —  and  *  lo  !  the  wind  had 
passed  over  it,  and  it  was  gone  ! '  —  broken  off  mid-trunk. 

*  *  I  should  have  sent  these  stalks  to  the  'American  Institute,*  to  hear  with  sll  their  ears  what 
might  be  going  on  there  ;  but  that  association  once  threw  out  my  '  Patent,  Back-Action,  Self- 
Aeting  Hen-Persuader*  —  an  invention  which  would  have  increased  the  amount  or  eggs 
'brought  per  annum  to  tide-water*  more  than  an  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  I  did  not  choose  to 
submit  the  works  of  Naturb  to  the  same  institution ;  although  I  believe  that  our  venerable 
ci-devant  jeune  komme,  Mr.  Hxney  Mkigs,  and  our  friend  Professor  Mates,  would  have  seen 
that  Justice  was  done  me  *  in  the  premises.'  * 

' '  Vonr  Ancient  Contemporary,  '  oz.d  Kkiox.' 

*  *Piennontf  on  the  Hudaon,  September  13, 1858.'  * 

This  corn  lay  for  some  weeks  in  the  publication-office  of  ^The  Tribune^'' 
and  attracted,  as  we  hear,  much  attention.  Think  of  tJutt^  brother-'  farmers ! ' 
We  confess  to  a  *beat,'  however.  The  correspondent  in  Illinois,  who  when 
he  came  east  *  left  corn-stalks  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  twelve  ears  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length  on  each,  and  on  the  top  of  every  stalk  a  full-grown 
gourd-shell,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  shelled  com  in  it ' — that  man  can  take 
the  white  hat  which  we  have  just  laid  aside,  for  one  more  befitting  the  sea- 
son I  He  has  *  got  us  I'  -  -  -  A  MEXROPOLrrAN  correspondent  (*  R.  H.  S.' 
Park-Place)  sends  us  the  following.  We  remember  to  have  heard  the  an- 
ecdote before,  but  it  may  be  new  to  our  readers :  *  *01d  John  Baldwin,'  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  one  of  the  queerest  fish  found  in  any  sea,  was 
famous  as  a  counsellor  in  courts  of  *  Justises  of  the  Peas;'  in  other  words, 
a  *  pettifogger'  in  one  of  the  south-western  counties  of  this  State.  He  was 
a  shrewd  observer,  and  knew  the  calibre  and  metal  of  their  *  Honors  of  the 
Quorum '  to  a  T.     When  he  found  his  case  hopeless,  or  the  scales  of  justice 
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inclining  to  his  adversary,  he  would  sometimes  *  come  down '  on  the  worthy 
Shallow  with  such  a  torrent  of  invective  as  would  almost  annihilate  him, 
and  furnish  a  rich  treat  for  the  crowd.  One,  more  learned  than  usual,  threat- 
ened that  if  he  continued  to  abuse  the  court,  be  should  commit  him.  He 
boldly  defied  the  dispenser  of  the  statutes,  and  avowed  that  he  did  not  know 
enough  to  write  a  *  mittimus.'  The  magistrate  proceeded  at  once  with  the 
laborious  task  of  copying  from  *£owaros'  Treatise'  the  terrible  instrument, 
and  Baldwin  continued  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  'leather- 
headed  dignitary.'  As  the  threatening  document  was  about  being  completed 
with  those  terrible  words,  *  Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril,'  Baldwin  deliber- 
ately picks  up  the  ink-stand  and  dashes  it  up- side  down  upon  the  commit- 
ment, the  contents  of  which,  like  the  recording  angel's  tear,  *  blotted  it  out 
for  ever.'  *  Tljere,'  says  Baldwin  ;  *  I  shall  be  out  of  the  county  before  yon 
can  boil  down  oak-bark  ink  enough  to  write  another!' — and  before  the 
astonished  sage  had  recovered  his  sight,  (for  sundry  drops  of  the  murky 
shower  had  flown  into  his  eyes,)  the  great  expunger  had  mounted  his  horse, 
and  escaped  from  *  the  jurisdiction.'  ...  Now  that  *  the  melancholy 
days  are  come,'  and  Winter,  with  lingering  step,  comes  stealing  on,  tiie  fol- 
lowing lines,  ^Spring  is  Afa/r^  {^Der  Lenz  ist  Fem,^  rendered  from  the  Ger- 
man of  GusTAV.  Pfaraius,  by  an  accomplished  correspondent!  will  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  and  timely : 

'  "Whbn  the  forest  is  ready  to  go  to  the  Dead, 

He  dons,  as  for  bridal,  his  gaudiest  wreath ; 
And  in  wedding-apparel  of  eold  and  of  red, 
Thus  braydy  he  waiteth  tor  Death. 

'And  the  sun  saunters  out  fh)m  the  breast  of  a  elond, 

To  smile  on  his  pomp  —  a  smile  sickly  and  dim : 
For  the  Spring  is  afar:  soon,  the  storm  oometh  load, 
To  dance  the  death-daace  with  him. 

*  Then  what  wrestlings  fierce,  and  what  blusterings  strongl 
An4  each  death-throe  shakes  showers  of  leaves  from  his 
Soon  a  low  roice  of  moaning  awakes  its  sad  song, 
And  the  beautiful  forest  is  dead !  E.  c. 

*  SoMB  time  since,'  writes  *  Karl  Benedict,'  (from  whom  we  shall  be  pleased 
frequently  to  hear,)  from  a  pleasant  town  in  Ohio,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
*Dr.  Stevenson,  whom  you  may  remember  from  a  copy  of  one  of  his  ^Tak 
nottis'-es  sent  you  months  ago,  presented  me  with  several  pages  of  his  1^ 
and  trials,  witii  tiie  request  that  I  should  send  the  manuscript  to  you  for  pub- 
lication. The  paper  will  be  too  long  for  your  use,  if  you  felt  disposed  to  use 
it,  and  I  therefore  have  extracted  brief  paragraphs  here  and  there^  oontainiog 
the  pith  of  the  contents.  If  it  will  suit  any  purpose,  it  is  at  your  disposaL 
The  thing  is  no  fiction.  Dr.  Stevenson  is  a  &ct,  and  so  is  his  literature.  He 
told  me  the  other  day,  that  the  old  notice  of  him  did  more  good  for  him  and 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  any  thing  that  ever  happened.  A  power- 
ful revival  was  the  consequence,  in  which  a  pilot  on  the  river,  and  an  old 
retailer  of  oranges  in  the  *  Diamond,'  both  *hard  cases,'  had  been  ^broug^hi 
under  concern.'  In  giving  this  *  curtailed  synopsis '  of  the  Docroa's  aato- 
biography,  wo  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  «  3  are  fiur  from 
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sanetioning  any  disrespect  of  sacred  things.  But,  in  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
SrDNET  SxiTH,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rescue  religious  observances  from  the 
hands  of  a  *  consecrated  cobbler ; '  and  in  this,  we  belieye,  with  him,  that 
we  are  'rendering  a  useful  serrice  to  the  cause  of  rational  reh^on : 

'You  may  bear  in  mind  a  morsel  sent  yon  some  time  since,  duly  serred  upon  a  leaf 
of  your  *  Table/  which  was  carred  out  of  the  case  of  the  *  Rt.  Rer.  Dr.  Stbtensok/ 
itinerant  bishop  and  expounder  of  myateries  in  these  neighborhoods.  The  following 
'fUf*  gathered  from  sereral  pages  of  detail,  drawn  up  by  the  apostle  himself,  in  yiew 
of  your  generous  mention  of  him  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  to  be  transmitted  for  like 
treatment,  will  serve  a  purpose  to  *  the  cause,'  if  they  prove  matter  worthy  of  your 
metal,  and  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  appearance  in  your  Magazine.    The  sketch  is 

biographical,  and  opens  with  the  announcement:  'i  was  bore  on  the  widdo 's  plase 

in  the  yeare  of  our  lobdb  ano  domminy  18  hunderd  &  12  Being  9th  of  nov.  the  nite 
being  varej  Boistrous  and  the  Storm  varey  Grate.'  Some  specifications  follow,  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  life,  which  is  so  interwoven  with  the  threads  of  second-party 
experiences,  that  to  pursue  it  closely  would  involve  other  characters,  whose  claims  upon 
the  public  are  quite  too  insignificant  to  justify  special  advertisement. 

'  Information  is  announced,  farther  on,  that  his  father  removed  '  to  a  Smal  plase  whitch 
be  leasted  durin'  his  life-time  at  the  Sume  of  15  dols  pr  anum  and  during  that  periad  i 
com  to  town  being  14  yeares  and  28  days  old,  and  was  Bowned  to  leame  taylerin'  for 
the  terme  of  6  jeares  2  munths  A  28  dayes.' 

'  Here  happened  the  first  crisis  in  the  Doctor's  life.  He  was  not  in  the  line  of  duty 
marked  out  for  him  by  destiny.  That  became  his  settled  conviction :  '  during  the  periad 
of  a  Shorte  time  i  felt  inclined  to  wame  siners  to  flea  from  the  rath :  tailerin'  was  a 
good  Traid  in  its  way,  but  i  fownd  i  couldn't  fite  the  Battels  of  sin  and  remain  at  that 
Bianess.'  The  business  was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself 
for  loftier  enterprise:  *i  got  sum  bookos  and  went  to  the  studdy  of  morril  filosiphia  & 
Cbudbn's  concordins.' 

*  Observe  *  fiiosiphia.*    There  are  those  who  would  prescribe  a  different  orthography ; 
bnt  the  Doctor  has  learned  a  lesson  in  JUidel/^vf  hich  protects  him  from  being  led  astray  * 
by  false  direction.    Necessity  compelled  a  suspension  of  his  stndies,  and  he  entered  the 

'  bute  A  shew-mendin'  line,'  which  presently, '  in  oonsequens  of  a  cut  i  got  wnn  momin' 
when  i  got  up  to  prepoar  my  brecfast  i  persisted  from  follerin'  of  trade  of  whitch  i  tuk 
up  the  esans  bisness,  seling  esansis  of  all  kindes,  mostly  sinamont,  which  was  most  in 
demand,  also  mcdasin  and  flg-sav  for  bums  and  blisters.' 

*  In  the  pursuit  of  barter,  the  Doctor  never  lost  sight  of  his  better  calling,  'warning 
ainera  evry  whare,  wharever  my  lot  was  cast.'    But  of  the  Doctob  '  more  anon.' ' 

'  By-the-wat,'  interpolates  a  Brookville  (Indiana)  correspondent,  in  a  let- 
ter recently  received  by  the  Editor,  *  the  demise  of  Shakghai  has  produced 
quite  a  sensation  in  this  region,  and  your  *Up-River  correspondent'  has  the 
credit  of  being  extensively  quoted  in  our  western  papers.  E.  N.  Psppbr, 
Esq.,  is  quite  a  favorite ;  but  he  has  a  formidable  rival  near  this  place.  His 
last  'Pome'  was  delivered  before  a  literary  society,  on  'The  Downfall  of 
Hungary,'  and  this  was  the  chorus  thereof: 

'  '  HUNGABSE 

Shall  be  free, 
And  so  shall  be  we ; 
And  all  shall  sit  under  the  Liberty-tree  I' 

^  It  was  a  *  thrilling  production,'  and,  in  point  of  pathos,  equal  to  the  *  Berd 
on  the  Fens.' '  -  -  -  Is  not  our  friend  *  J.  E,  0.,'  of  Boston,  aware  that 
*  Youth  as  it  I»^  has  already  appeared  in  the  Rmickerbogkeb?    He  must 
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take  less  interest  than  others  in  his  acceptable  effusions.  -  -  -  Mr.  T. 
W.  Whitley,  an  accomplished  writer  and  artist,  has  established  a  weekly 
^JoumaV  in  Hoboken,  which  well  deserves  the  liberal  subscriptions  and 
advertising-patronage  of  that  iSourishing  and  fast-increasing  village.  It  is 
neatly  printed,  well  edited,  and  replete  with  a  good  variety.  We  wish  the 
editor  the  amplest  success  in  his  deserving  enterprise.  -  -  •  The  follow- 
ing '  Song  *  is  taken  from  an  autograph-letter  of  Barry  Cornwall,  addressed 
to  a  correspondent  in  Michigan.    It  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  print: 


*  You  are  soaring  to  the  sun ; 

/rest  in  shaae: 
Tour  delights  are  never  won ; 
My  couch  is  made 
Underneath  the  evening  Honrs, 
Amid  sweet  (the  sweetest)  flowers. 

'  Your  road  is  strewn  with  strife ; 

Mine  with  perfume : 
You  burn  the  rose  of  life ; 
/  nurse  its  bloom, 
Safe  from  sun,  and  snows,  and  showers, 
Through  all  the  circling  Hours.  barrt  coaKW4t.i..- 

The  friends  of  Alderman  James  Grant,  of  San-Francisco,  formerly  of  New- 
York,  (and  he  has  very  many  in  this  city,)  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  recent 
elevation  to  the  responsible  and  lucrative  office  of  State  Register.  A  man 
of  tried  fidelity  and  unblemished  character,  he  will  reflect  credit  upon  the 
choice  of  his  constituents.  -  -  •  Some  of  the  many  sporting-songs  of 
•  'Old  England'  are  spirited  and  refreshing,  and  stir  the  pleasant  'animal '  in 
man  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  with  the  '  tan-tarra,  tan-tarra '  of  the 
huntsman's  horn,  while  a  pack  of  imaginary  hounds  are  following  in  fiill- 
cry.  But  we  are  afraid  American  poetical  sporting-literature  is  deficient  in 
some  important  particulars ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  specimen  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  us,  and  which  commences  in  this  wise : 

*  He  took  his  dog  and  ^n, 

And  went  into  the  held; 
He  hunted  all  the  day. 
But  nothing  did  he^illl ' 

Bad  luck,  and  worse  poetry!     Coming  home  from  this  *  sorry  day's  sport,* 

an  accident  befel,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 

quatrain : 

'The  black  horses  did  run,  and  the  waeon  did  spill: 
Pkgue  take  the  black  horses!  — for  sSl  'em  I  will!  * 

Then  some  body  else  will  be  the  worse  off.  We  respect  the  feeling  which 
prompted  that  '  benign  cerulean,'  Miss  Martineau,  to  say  that  she  always 
felt  a  kind  of  regret  when  she  heard  a  person  remark  that  he  had  made  a 
'  capital  bargain  ; '  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  some  body  else  had  made  a  '  capi- 
tal had  one.'  What  can  that  unfortunate  purchaser  do  with  that  black  span, 
that  spill  wagons  along  the  street?  -  -  -  An  advertibemcnt  ot^Januarff 
and  JwM^  will  be  found  upon  the  cover  of  the  present  number. 
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Out-Door   Thinkinss  and   Fireside-Iffasinss. 

BY  BENJAMIN   F.   TAYLOR. 

THIS  Volume  oon'fsts  of  9hort  Sketches  of  PamlKar  Sceoe«  Id  Coontir  Lffe,  in  Summer  sad  WiBtar 
Many  uftheso  Sketches  hate  been  copied  in  Tarious  filug  .zine«  aud  Newspaper*  in  thia  etnauj. 
and  In  Europe. 

NoticeB  of  the  Press. 

**Man7  an  over-pratsed  novel,  in  the  latter  day.«<  dne«  not  pOBoesa  half  Cbe  naturaloeaa  and  true  feel- 
ing of  some  of  tlie-xe  'ketches."— jfiTvifVjfe^'r^ooJfctf/'  Magnain^ 

*"  Mr.  TaTlor*9  articles  in>cak  directly  to  the  heart.  They  convey  all  who  read  them  back  to  the  Unf, 
when  chitdhood't  merry  hours  were  thnirs  and  Life  necnicd  aught,  but  a  oeTer-eodinc  battle  with 
cared  and  troubles."— 6^A<oO(;o  Ikiily  Atxru^  • 

**  A  PoRxncJOMiNO  Book.— U  is  announcerl  that  B.  P  T.iyIor,  E^.,  U  irettfoff  ont  a  book  In  New- 
York,  (tn  be  publi^hud  next  month,  by  8.  Hucston  of  the  Knukerbcfckfr  )  entitled  'Jakcart  akd  Jtmat 
or,  Out-Door  Thinkings  nnd  Fire-side  Musings.  *  We  veniur**  the  prt-diction  that  it  will  be  regarded  a? 
one  of  the  most  pleasnut  Books  of  the  sc<isoo.  and  have  quite  as  great  a  run  as  'Ike  Mitrvera  beytbook.'* 
—Democratic  Prem. 

'*  We  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prcfts,  in  bespeaking  for  the  forthcoming  *  Jamiary  and  Jane'  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  a  wide-spread  circulation. 

"  As  a  writer  of  great  lieauty,  Mr  T.  has  few  superiors.  The  favor  with  which  contributions  to  the 
JouRMAL  from  his  pen  have  t)een  received  will  not  require  us  to  suy  anything  to  commeud  this  book  u* 
the  general  perusal  of  our  readers. 

**  Mr.  Ta*  lor's  many  friends  in  the  west  will  be  pleased  at  his  determi  nation  to  place  some  of  his  wril- 
ings  in  more  durable  form,  and  rtuolco  in  the  success  of  the  author  of  'January  and  Juae.'*'—€kieuoo 
Journal. 

"  In  the  pecnliar  style  of  Mr.  Taylor,  which  Is  (^  e  same  a««  tmylng.  .that  it  abounds  In  happy  conceits' 
in  apt  illustratiims.  in  imagery  that  seems  to  live  aud  brejithe.  and  Impiiii  fragrance  from  the  pirf 
upon  which  the  writer's  fancy  has  imprt>ssed  it.  in  nice  Rnalogy.  l«-«x  ap;<arent  than  it  otherwise  wu&li! 
be  from  the  gorgeous  drapery  in  which  It  is  clothed."— t-'/ucacro  Tt-ihutw 

Speaking  of  his  Poetry,  the  Buffalo  Express  says:  **  They  are  carrier  Pigeons— rhyme  singars— that 
are  destined  to  go  the  rounds,'* 

The  Book  is  beautltullv  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  ilUistrsted  with  fine  Kugraving«.  TtirpnoeH 
OJfE  l)OLJ.AR.    Hold  by  all  Bookaellers,  and  by  the  Pui>l  sber, 

SAMUEL   HUESTON,  139  Va^ssn  8t«  VewToA. 

roa  FALL  a  wmns,  isss. 

AIFRID  Wun  &  CO., 

.No.  441  Broadway, 

(BE5TWEEN    HOWARD    AND    GRAND    STREETS*) 

RESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  customers  that  they  are  prepare"! 
to  offer  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of 

,  OF  THE 

LATEST  AND  BEST  STYLES. 

Suitable  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear.  As  A.  M.  &  Co.  confine  their  businefls  al- 
most ezclusiTely  to  retail  sales,  particular  pains  are  taken  to  hare  eyery  garmiroi 
made  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  of  the  best  materials.  Th^ir  stock  tta- 
braces  a  VEUY  FULL  ASSORTMENT  of  all  articles  of  weainng  apparel  aiid 

A&&  SSSBSS  M^Qm  SSS»  AVO   SQSr«. 

A.  M.  &  Co.,  wish  strangers  particularly  to  notice  that  no  detiaium  in  rnv 
instance  can  he  made  from  marked  prices. 

Should  any  dissatisfaction  arise  after  the  purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  tc  li 
turned,  and  the  money  will  be  cheerfully  lefundid. 

StoQse  in  STew-Crleans,  STo.  34  Bftagaslne  Bireel 
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The  number  for  January,  1854,  begins  the  Forty-Third  Volume  of  the  Kxicr- 
ERBocKER  Magazinb.  In  Julj  last  we  comnienced  giving  sixteen  pages  more  in  each 
.   umber,  thus  adding  Two  Hundred  pages  a  Year  to  the  work. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  Five  to  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
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« 

BT    TBB    AUVBOB    OV     '  TBB     AVTOmiTBT/    '  BABB*    BABaOV,'    BTO. 

MAmr  years  since,  there  was  a  sequestered  little  town  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  citj  of  New-Tork,  and  situated  in  the  most  unfre- 
quented  part  of  that  remote  quarter  of  thia  world  called  Queens  county. 
It  was  at  that  time  an  out-of-the-way,  unexplored  region,  utterly  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  half  smothered  in  fable  and  Indian  tradition. 
Long  after  ghosts  had  been  exorcised  and  laid  at  rest  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  they  maintained  their  foot-hold  here.  A  quiet,  shadowy  lane, 
which  ran  through  a  wood  near  the  village,  had  a  goblin  reputation,  and 
was  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ffhost  of  a  hard-drinking  miller,  who  had  fin- 
ished his  life  and  his  bottie  at  ue  foot  of  a  large  oak-tree  which  grew  there. 
Whether  this  last  tradition  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  this  little 
town  was  more  subject  to  supernatural  visitations  than  any  town  of  its 
size  on  Long-Island. 

In  those  days,  too,  there  was  an  old  mill  on  the  border  of  a  tree-fringed 
lake  on  which  the  village  stands.  It  belonged  to  a  hard-fisted,  hard- 
Bwearing,  roystering  fellow,  named  Billy  Harold,  who  feared  neither  ghost 
nor  devil,  but  had  a  peculiar  eye  to  his  own  interest  It  was  a  ruinous 
building,  roofless  and  without  sashes ;  the  water-wheel  had  rotted  and 
fallen  into  the  pool  below  it ;  and  the  race-way  had  become  broken,  and 
discharged  its  foaming  waters  at  random.  The  heavy  beams  of  the  build- 
ing had  sagged  and  settled  away,  and  piles  of  rubbish,  caused  by  the 
tumbling  in  of  the  roof  and  the  gradual  decay  of  the  structure,  had 
gathered  in  it.  Dark  granaries  and  store-rooms,  and  gloomy  passages, 
made  for  no  one  knows  what,  were  still  standing. 

The  mill,  however,  bore  the  same  goblin  reputation  with  the  lane.  On* 
certain  nights  in  the  year,  when  the  wind  howled  through  the  trees,  and 
a  storm  was  raging,  strange  and  unearthly  sounds  were  heard  issuing  from 
ity  and  it  became  rumored  about  that  it  was  tenanted  by  unearthly  visit- 
ants of  rather  cracked  reputation. 

These  reports  at  last  reached  Billy's  ears,  and  fairly  excited  his  choler ; 
for  although  he  felt  personally  indifferent  to  the  character  of  those  who 
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occupied  bis  mill,  yit,  as  tenants  of  that  description  are  very  apt  to  omit 
the  pajmt'nt  of  rent,  he  had  no  idea  of  having  his  property  depreciated 
by  their  presence.  Accordingly,  on  one  stormy  night,  when  the  thunder 
was  crashing  through  the  sky,  tlie  blue-lights  dancing  about  the  old  ruio^ 
and  the  hobgoblins  were  said  to  be  in  high  revel,  he  sallied  out  with  his 
cudgel,  and  disappeared  in  the  thick  of  the  storm,  directing  his  stepa 
toward  the  mill,  *  determined,'  as  he  said, '  to  put  a  stop  to  such  goings- 
on.'  What  took  place  there  was  never  known ;  but  above  the  roar  of 
the  elements  the  listening  neighbors  heard  Billy's  voice  bellowing  oat 
curses  and  execrations ;  and  as  the  lightning  lighted  up  the  intenor  of 
the  roofless  building,  they  caught  sight  of  the  undaunted  Billy  laying 
lustily  about  him,  as  if  beset  by  a  legion  of  adversaries.  He  did  not 
desert  his  post  until  the  bellowing  of  the  storm  had  sunk  into  distant 
mutterings,  and  the  forked  lightning  had  subsided  into  a  dim  flickering 
in  the  distant  horizon.  Then  Billy  returned,  with  his  cudgel  under  bis 
arm,  and  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pockets.  He  gave  no  account  of  his 
adventure,  but  merely  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  if  they  caoie  to  his 
mill  again,  *  they  'd  catch  it' 

Whether  the  fear  of  'catching  it'  kept  off  his  visitors  or  not,  we  can- 
not tell ;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  that  time  the  building  lost  much  of 
its  wizard-reputation,  and  subsided  into  a  mere  common-piace'ruin. 

But  this  is  a  history  of  times  past  Billy  long  since  went  swearing  to 
his  grave.  Like  all  iron-souled  characters,  be  left  his  mark  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  about  him  ;  and  as  the  green  hillock  which  rested  over  his 
once  sturdy  breast  was  pointed  out,  the  simple  villagers  seemed  to  won- 
der that  the  grass  could  grow  so  quietly  over  the  grave  of  one  so  re- 
doubted ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  veterans  who  remembered  Billy  in  his 
prime,  when  they  were  boys,  ventured  the  prediction  that  when  *  Old 
Nick  got  hold  of  him,  he'd  meet  his  match.' 

After  Billy's  days,  the  mill  became  more  and  more  dilapidated.  Time 
and  Storm  wrote  their  story  upon  it  in  strong  characters.  Every  thing 
about  it  ran  wild ;  the  grass  formed  into  a  green  sod  in  its  chambers ; 
and  creepers  and  parasitic  plants  clambered  over  its  walls;  the  trees 
which  had  been  young  in  tne  days  of  Harold,  grew  to  be  ^ants,  and 
drooped  over  the  ruin ;  and  the  willows  trailed  their  thread-like  branches 
in  the  quiet  lake  whose  waters  once  turned  its  wheel.  Things  remained 
thus  until  a  new-KX)mer  arrived  in  the  village.  He  was  a  plain,  unpre- 
tending man,  a  black-smith  by  trade.  He  took  a  fancy  to  the  ruin  be- 
cause he  found  tbat  it  could  be  got  at  a  low  rent,  and  his  means  were 
limited.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  tales  attached  to  it^  but  hired  it 
of  the  descendants  of  Billy  Harold,  and  in  good  earnest  set  about  con* 
verting  it  into  a  smithy.  In  a  very  short  time  the  black  smoke  from  the 
chimney  and  the  roar  of  his  forge  told  that  he  had  commenced  his 
work,  and  the  clink  of  his  hammer  could  be  heard  from  morning  till 
night.  He  was  a  stalwart,  powerful  man,  heavily  hung  together,  slow 
of  motion,  and  earnest  of  speech.  His  hair  was  short  and  slightly  griz- 
zled, and  his  features  were  heavy  and  massive,  and  bore  a  harsh  and 
forbidding  expression  that  belied  his  character. 

The  traditions  respecting  the  mill  were  still  fresh  in  memory,  and  many 
looked  askance  at  one  who  could  venture  thus  recklessly  to  plant  himself 
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in  such  an  ill-omened  spot ;  and  rumors  became  rife  that  he  and  the 
ghostly  frequenters  of  the  place  were  on  terms  of  better  fellowship  than 
they  should  be.  He  however  took  no  notice  of  the  rumors,  nor  of  the 
cold  looks  that  frequently  met  him,  but  went  on  with  his  business,  ham- 
mering away  at  his  horse-shoes,  and  patiently  waiting  for  better  times. 
His  only  companion  was  a  child  of  about  seven  years  of  age,  who  seemed 
as  lonely  and  unpretending  as  the  old  man.  He  took  no  part  in  the  plays 
of  the  other  boys  of  the  place,  but  sat  patiently  at  the  door  of  the  forge 
watching  his  father  at  his  work,  and  helping  him  in  such  things  as  hie 
strength  would  allow ;  and  when  the  day's  tabor  was  over,  he  would  put 
lus  band  in  that  of  the  old  man,  and  walk  with  him  quietly  to  a  small 
house  which  he  had  hired  in  the  out-skirts  of  the  village.  As  time  waned , 
and  the  shop  was  daily  opened,  and  the  smith  was  seen  at  work  at  his 
forge,  and  it  was  also  seen  that  he  remained  unmolested,  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  changed,  and  it  was  then  openly  asserted  that  none  but  a  man 
of  good  ref)ute  could  thus  stand  his  ground  against  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness ;  that  it  was  a  shame  that  he  should  not  be  encouraged.  And  thus 
by  degrees  John  Biggs  became  one  of  themselves ;  part  and  parcel  of 
the  town ;  and  his  shop  became  the  gathering-place  ox  all  the  idlers  and 
gossips  of  the  village.  Gradually,  too,  the  urchins  of  the  place  began 
to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  little  Tom  Biggs — for  so  the  boy  was 
named — and  his  quiet,  gentle  ways  soon  won  them.  They  saw  that  he 
was  but  a  feeble,  sickly  little  fellow ;  and  when  he  stood  looking  patiently 
on  at  their  boisterous  games,  they  not  unfrequently  changed  them  to 
those  of  a  more  quiet  description,  in  order  that  he  might  join  them. 
There  seemed  some  tie,  however,  to  link  him  to  his  faXer,  more  close 
than  that  which  usually  exists  between  parent  and  child ;  and  although 
his  actions  were  unchecked,  and  he  came  and  went  as  he  pleased,  he 
usually  stole  away  from  his  play-fellows,  and  passed  his  time  at  the  forge, 
watching  his  father  at  work,  with  eyes  that  seemed  never  to  weary. 

The  shop  was  dusty  and  dark,  and  begrimed  with  soot  and  smoke,  and 
full  of  dim  comers  and  odd  angles,  in  which  were  heaped  old  iron,  and 
broken  barrels,  and  odds  and  ends  of  rubbish  which  had  remained  there 
from  the  time  when  the  place  had  been  used  as  a  mill,  and  which,  as 
there  was  much  more  room  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  John  had 
never  removed.  In  the  midst  of  it  rose  the  huge  chimney  of  the  forge, 
built  upon  the  bare  earth,  and  extending  upward  until  its  end  was  lost  in 
the  smoke  which  eddied  about  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  Horse-shoes, 
hinges,  bolts,  and  various  articles  of  iron-ware  were  hnng  on  pegs,  or 
ranged  about  in  different  parts  of  the  place. 

In  the  dim  recesses  of  the  shop,  and  in  the  dark  passages  o  the  mill, 
and  in  the  old  ruined  chambers,  the  boy  used  to  pass  much  of  his  time, 
until  he  seemed  to  grow  almost  as  strange  and  goblin-like  as  the  former 
unearthly  tenants  who  had  made  the  place  their  haunt 

Time  waned,  and  he  grew  more  quiet  and  still.  He  no  longer  joined 
the  other  boys  at  their  play,  but  was  seen  the  most  of  the  time  sitting 
at  the  door  of  the  smithy,  or  lying  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  which 
over-hung  it  His  pale  cheek  and  feeble  gait,  and  the  painfully  patient 
look  which  sat  upon  his  young  face,  told  that  all  was  not  well  with  him. 
John,  too,  worked  less  assiduously  at  his  forge,  for  he  might  be  seen  at 
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times  sitting  under  the  trees,  with  the  child's  head  resting  on  his  knee, 
endeavoring  to  amuse  him  with  tales  of  other  times  and  other  lands ;  for 
John  had  hved  abroad. 

Bj  degrees  summer  passed  away,  and  the  brown  shade  of  autumn 
crept  among  the  leases.  Little  Tom  no  longer  walked  to  the  forge,  but 
his  father  carried  him  there  in  his  arms ;  and  as  jet  they  were  as  mudi 
together  as  before:  but  the  child's  cheek  grew  more  and  more  wan, 
his  eye  more  lustrous,  and  the  sad,  quiet  expression  x>n  his  face  deepened ; 
but  he  never  complained.  Time  passed  by,  and  John  came  to  his  work 
alone,  for  little  Tom  had  taken  to  his  bed. 

It  was  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  a  bright  star-light  night  at  this  time, 
that  John  Bi^  was  at  work  in  this  shop.  He  had  a  heavy  job  on  hand, 
and  was  labormg  earnestly  to  finish  it,  his  face  fairly  glowing  with  exertion 
and  with  the  reflection  of  the  fire.  Gathered  about  the  foi^,  but  far  enugh 
off  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  red  sparks  as  they  flew  from  beneath  the 
blows  of  the  ponderous  hammer,  might  be  seen  the  indistinct  forms  of 
two  or  three  idlers,  who  had  dropped  in  to  chat  over  the  news  of  the 
place,  and  to  watch  the  labors  of  the  untiring  artisan,  who,  with  his  arms 
bare  to  the  elbow,  and  with  a  thick  leathern  apron  to  keep  off  the  sparks, 
kept  steadily  on  at  his  work.  It  might  have  been  observed  that  his  whole 
manner  was  restless  and  uneasy,  and  there  was  occasionallv  an  annous 
glance  at  the  door,  as  if  he  expected  or  feared  the  arrival  ot  some  one. 

'  How  is  little  Tom  ? '  inquired  one  of  his  irisHors,  upon  whom  his  look 
was  not  lost     'It's  a  long  time  since  he  was  here.' 

'A  month,'  replied  John ;  '  but  he 's  better  now ;  he  11  be  out  soon,  yery 
soon.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  struck  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  red-hot  iron  which  he 
held,  and  bent  his  head  down  as  if  to  examine  it ;  then  turning  away, 
went  back  into  the  shop  to  search  for  something. 

A  meaning  glance  passed  between  the  former  speaker  and  one  of  the 
group,  but  nouing  more  was  said.  When  John  came  back,  he  did  not 
go  the  fire,  but  went  to  the  door  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

'  The  night  has  set  in  dark,  John,  has  n't  it  ? '  said  the  other. 

*  Yes,  very  dark — dark  indeed,'  sad  John,  partly  to  himself  and  partly 
in  reply  to  the  question. 

He  stood  at  the  door  for  some  time,  and  was  just  turning  to  reenter, 
when  the  sharp  sound  of  a  galloping  horse  caught  his  ear,  and  he  stopped 
to  listen.  In  a  minute  afterward,  a  horseman  checked  his  horse  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  holding  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  to  shut  out  the  bright 
hght  of  the  forge,  called  out : 

*  John  Biggs,  are  you  here  \ ' 

'  Ay,'  replied  John,  laconically. 

*Mr.  Lindsey  wants  to  see  you  to-night  He's  very  ill.  Can  you 
come?' 

*Ay,'  replied  John,  in  the  same  laconic  way. 

'And  can  you  bring  Harry  Lindsey  with  yout  He's  been  with  little 
Tom  all  day.' 

'  Has  he  ?     God  bless  him  ! '  ejaculated  John.    '  I  '11  bring  him.' 

The  man  gave  his  horse  a  sharp  cut  of  the  whip,  and  galloped  off. 
John  walked  into  the  shop  and  took  up  his  ponderous  hammer,  but  he 
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had  struck  but  one  or  two  blows  with  it  before  he  rested  it  on  the  anril, 
and  stood  gazing  in  the  fire. 

There  was  a  movement  to  go  in  the  ^np,  for  they  saw  that  there  was 
eomething  weighing  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  black-smith,  and  with 
an  instinctive  feeling  of  delicacy,  they  left  him  to  himself.  He  did  not 
observe  their  departure,  but  long  after  they  had  gone,  continued  absorbed 
in  thought 

'  The  good  have  gone,  and  are  going,'  said  he,  sadly,  *  while  I,  a  poor, 
useless  hulk,  am  left.  He  was  a  good  man  I  God  bless  him  and  little 
Elarry.    God  bless  the  boy ! ' 

The  fire  in  John's  forge  became  dim,  and  at  last  went  out  John  looked 
round  for  those  who  had  loitered  there,  but  they  were  gone,  and  he  closed 
the  shutters  of  his  shop,  bolted  the  heavy  door,  and  went  to  his  home. 

He  walked  with  a  sturdy  step  until  he  came  to  the  door  of  his  house ; 
but  it  might  have  been  observed  that  there  he  hesitated,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  deepened  on  his  face  as  he  entered  it  He  crossed  a  nar- 
row hall,  and  went  into  a  small  room,  which  had  usually  been  occupied 
by  himself  and  his  child  before  Tom  had  taken  to  his  bed. 

He  looked  anxiously  about  There  was  a  little  chair  drawn  near  the 
fire ;  the  well-worn  hat  and  coat  of  the  boy  hung  upon  a  peg,  2uid  beneath 
was  a  pair  of  small  coarse  shoes.  John  took  the  shoes  in  his  hand  and 
eyed  them  wistfully ;  then  placed  them  gently  down,  and  going  to  the 
hearth,  stood  with  his  arms  folded  and  locked  mto  the  fire. 

At  thati  moment,  the  door  of  an  inner  room  opened,  and  a  woman 
entered. 

*How  is  he  ? '  inquired  John  in  a  subdued  voice. 

*He's  better,'  was  the  reply.    *  Harry  Lindsey  is  with  him.' 

John  followed  her  into  the  child's  room.  His  eye  rested  for  a  moment 
on  Harry,  and  then  wandered  to  the  bed  on  which  lay  little  Tom,  wasted 
by  disease.  The  bright  look  of  childhood  was  gone,  and  had  given  place 
to  an  expression  of  patient  suffering.  He  seei^  prematurely  old.  His 
dark  eyes  brighten^  however,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  black-smith, 
and  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  him. 

'  How  is  it  with  you,  my  little  boy ! '  said  John,  as  he  ffot  on  his  knees 
by  the  bed-side,  so  as  to  bring  his  facQ  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  child. 
The  boy  placed  his  thin  arms  about  his  father^s  neck,  and  drew  his  face 
down  on  the  pillow,  and  nestled  his  cheek  against  it 

'I'm  better,  father/  he  said,  endeavoring  to  smile, and  turning  his  face 
80  as  to  look  into  the  kind  eyes  which  were  gazing  upon  him. 

*And  you'll  be  well  soon,  won't  you,  Tom  ? '  said  John,  cheerily. 

*  Oh !  very  soon,  very  soon,'  replied  the  boy. 

*And  when  you  get  stronger,'  said  John,  'I'll  carry  you  down  to  the 
old  willows,  and  I'll  make  up  a  bed  of  the  fresh  hay,  and  you  can  lie 
there  near  the  ^rg'^^  and  watch  the  fish  swimming  about  in  the  pond;  and 
you'll  be  near  rae,  and  I  can  see  you  all  day  long;  and  the  fresh  air  will 
eoon  make  you  quite  well  again.' 

The  child's  face  brightened  as  he  listened. 

*And  Harry  —  he'll  go  with  us? '  said  he,  pointing  to  the  boy  wto 
was  standing  by  the  bed-side« 

*Ay,'  replied  John,  cheerily,  *  that  he  will;  and  we'll  have  fine  times.' 
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*Ay,'  said  Tom,  echolDg  with  bis  feeble  voice  somethiDg  of  bis  fatbei^s 
cbeery  tones,  *  that  we  will.' 

Harry  Liodsey  said  notbing,  but  looked  earnestly  into  tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
boy,  and  tben  into  tbe  face  of  tbe  black-smitb,  as  if  endeavoring  to  read 
tbere  an  explanation  of  some  perplexing  thougbt. 

'And  bow  is  tbe  pain  wbicb  troubled  yon  so  ?  ^  inquired  Jobn.  '  It 
was  tbere,  was  n't  it  ? '  said  be,  placing  bis  band  upon  tbe  breast  of  tbe 
cbild. 

*  Just  tbere  it  was,*  replied  little  Tom ;  *  but  it 's  gone  now.  I  'm  get- 
ing  well  now.' 

*Ha!  tbat^srigbt,tbat'srigbt,Tom!'  said  Jobn,  joyously.  *Andnow^ 
Tom,'  added  be,  rising  from  the  bed,  *  I  've  been  sent  for  by  Mr.  Lindsey, 
and  I  must  go ;  but  I'll  be  back  quite  soon.  Come,  Master  Harry,  you 
are  to  go  witb  me,  for  it's  a  dark  nigbt  Tom,  won't  you  tbank  bim  for 
coming  to  see  yout' 

'Tbat  I  will,'  replied  tbe  cbild,  in  tbe  same  feeble  imitation  of  bis 
father's  beartiness.  '  Tbat  I  do.  Good-nigbt,'  said  be,  earnestly ;  '  you  'II 
come  again  to-morrow,  Harry  ? ' 

*  Ob  yes  1 '  replied  tbe  boy.    *  Good-nigbt.' 

He  turned  and  looked  once  more  into  tbe  face  of  his  play-fellow,  and 
again  into  tbat  of  tbe  old  man,  and  went  out  without  speaking. 

*  Father,  kiss  me  before  yon  go,'  said  Tom. 

Jobn  stooped  and  kissed  bim,  and  tben,  gently  unclasping  the  arma 
which  encircled  bis  neck,  said : 

*  1 11  be  back  very  soon.    Come,  Master  Harry.' 


*  The  House,*  as  Mr.  Lindsey's  residence  was  usually  called,  was  a  lai^ 
rambling  brick  building,  which  stood  in  tbe  centre  of  a  small  park.  It 
was  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  full  of  queer  gables  and  odd  angles,  wbicb 
gave  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  It  bad  been  built  more  than  a  century. 
Each  successive  owner  bad  made  such  additions  as  suited  his  fancy,  until, 
at  the  present  time,  it  covered  j,  great  deal  of  ground,  and  bad  an  impos- 
ing appearance  from  its  size.  Vines  and  creeping-plants  over-ran  its 
walls,  clambered  along  its  eaves,  and  in  a  great  measure  shrouded  a  num- 
ber of  small  dormer-windows,  which,  like  so  many  eyes,  were  staring  out 
of  the  roof.  The  trees  bad  been  mere  shrubs  when  tbe  bouse  was  in  its 
prime ;  but  as  it  grew  old,  they  grew  strong,  until  in  its  age  they  stood 
like  giants  flinging  their  broad  arms  over  it,  and  sheltering  it  from  sun 
and  storm.  From  father  to  son,  it  bad  been  in  tbe  family  of  Lindseys 
since  it  was  built  From  father  to  son  they  had  been  a  noble  race,  pure, 
high-minded,  fearing  God,  but  fearless  of  man ;  and  thus  had  they  con- 
tinued down  to  tbe  present  owner,  wbo,  now  broken  down  by  illness  and 
age,  bad  summoned  the  black-smitb  to  bis  presence. 

John  Biggs  buttoned  his  coat  closely  about  bim  as  be  lefl  bis  house. 
He  turned  for  a  moment  to  look  at  it  as  be  went  out,  then,  taking  his 
young  companion  by  tbe  band,  walked  briskly  along.  Tbe  road  was 
overshadowed  by  trees,  and  pitch-dark.  Jobn,  however,  was  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  own  thoughts  to  observe  the  gloom.    He  knew  every 
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inch  of  the  way,  and  walked  steadily  on  without  hesitation.  He  was  in 
a  tacitnrn  mood,  too ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  word  of  caution  to  his 
young  companion  to  keep  in  the  path,  or  a  casual  and  hrief  remark,  they 
went  on  in  silence. 

They  had  proceeded  some  distance,  and  had  come  to  where  the  wood 
was  dense  and  the  road  most  dreary.  A  small  animal,  frightened  at  their 
approach,  scampered  off,  rustling  the  dry  leaves  as  he  went.  The  boy 
drew  closer  to  the  side  of  his  sturdy  companion,  for  he  was  too  young  to 
be  altogether  unimpressed  by  the  wizard-reputation  of  the  lane ;  and  as 
he  drew  near  the  black-smith,  he  grasped  his  hand  more  closely. 

'It's  but  a  hare,  lad,'  said  John,  in  reply  to  the  action  of  the  boy, 
*  more  frightened  than  you  are.' 

'  Have  you  heard  the  stories  about  this  lane,  John  f '  inquired  the  boy, 
anxiously. 

*Ay,  lad,'  replied  the  black-smith  ;  *  but  the  dead  rise  not  again  here : 
when  the  earth  coven  them,  they  are  at  rest  for  ever.' 

The  boy  made  no  response,  for  there  was  something  in  the  solemn  tone 
of  the  speaker  that  seemed  to  repress  all  farther  remark. 

The  smith  did  not  continue  the  subject,  and  they  proceeded  in  silence 
until  they  entered  the  park-gate,  and  were  in  front  of  the  '  House,'  which 
now  loomed  up  a  great  black  mass,  with  its  peaks  and  gables  defined  in 
aharp  outline  against  the  sky. 

The  baying  of  a  large  dog  which  sallied  out  to  meet  them,  showed  that 
there  was  at  least  one  watcher  amid  the  dead  silence  which  reigned  around ; 
and  the  sudden  change  from  a  fierce  bift-k  to  a  whine,  showed  that  those 
who  approached  were  recognized.  The  noise  of  the  dog  brought  a  ser- 
vant to  the  door  just  as  the  two  reached  it 

' I'm  glad  you've  come,  Mr. Biggs,'  said  the  servant,  ushering  them  in. 
^The  old  gendeman  has  been  quite  anxious  to  see  you.' 

'  Will  you  tell  him  I'm  here! '  said  John ;  'for  I  am  in  haste  to  get 
home.' 

.  The  man  went  off  and  left  John  standing  in  the  hall.  It  was  wide 
and  almost  square,  and  wainscotted  with  some  dark-colored  wood.  Guns 
and  fi>hing-rods,  and  two  or  three  old  pictures,  were  hooked  up  against 
the  wall.  The  floor  was  of  oak  and  highly  polished,  and  the  stair-case 
which  ascended  from  it  was  massive  and  wide. 

John,  however,  had  seen  these  things  often,  and  if  his  eye  rested  on 
them,  he  did  not  think  of  them.    Nor  had  he  much  time  to  do  so,  for 
almost  immediately  the  man  returned  and  summoned  him. 
.   'That's  the  room.    You  can  go  in :  don't  knock,'  said  he,  pointing  to 
a  door  at  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps. 

John  bade  the  boy,  who  had  remained  with  him, '  good-night,'  and 
ascending  the  stairs,  entered  the  room.  It  was  large,  and  by  the  light  of 
a  single  lamp  which  was  burning  at  the  far  end  of  it,  had  a  dreary 
appearance.  It  was  handsomely  furnished,  but  the  furniture  seemed  made 
more  for  comfort  than  for  show.  It  consisted  of  couches  and  easy- 
chairs,  and  other  comforts  and  conveniences  adapted  to  the  use  of  nn 
invalid. 

In  an  easy-chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  partly  supported  by  cushions,  was 
Mr.  Lindsey.     He  was  a  noble-looking  old  man.  with  a  fine,  massive  head^ 
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but  be  was  only  the  wreck  of  what  he  bad  been.  His  features,  finely 
formed  as  they  were,  were  sharpened  and  wasted  by  disease ;  his  cheeks 
wei^  thin  and  sunken,  and  he  labored  heavily  for  breath. 

John  bowed  as  he  paused  just  inside  of  the  door,  but  Mr.  Lindsey 
beckoned  him  to  come  nearer. 

•  How  is  it  with  you,  John  ? '  said  he ;  *  and  how  is  your  child  ? ' 

•  I  am  well,'  said  John,  respectfully, '  and  Tom  is  doing  better  now.  Sir.' 
•I'm  glad  of  it;  that's  well.' 

He  spoke  feebly,  and  paused  for  breath  ;  then  turning  to  the  black- 
smith, he  said : 

•  John,  I  am  too  feeble  to  wa/ste  words,  and  will  come  to  the  point  at 
once.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  speak  about  a  matter  which  weighs  heavily 
upon  my  mind.' 

He  paused,  but  John  remained  silent 

•  How  many  years  is  it  since  we  first  met  ? '  inquired  he. 

•  Six  years.  Sir,'  replied  John  ;  *  two  years  here,  and  four  before  I  came 
here.' 

*•  And  do  you  recollect  how  we  first  met,  John  ? '  asked  Mr.  Lindsey. 
•I  shall  never  forget  it  while  Gon  leaves  me  memory,'  replied  John. 

•  You  could  not  save  her  who  is  gone,  'but  you  gave  conoifort  and  happi- 
ness to  her  last  hours.' 

•  Can  it  be  but  six  years  ? '  said  Mr.  Lindsey.  '  It  seems  as  if  I  had 
known  you  always.    Come  nearer,  John.' 

The  black-smith  approached,  and  Mr.  Lindsey  took  his  hard  hand 
between  his  own  attenuated  fingtrs. 

•  The  time  that  I  have  known  you  is  indeed  short,'  said  he,  *  but  in  that 
time  I  have  found  vou  true  in  all  that  you  did ;  and  although  our  spheres 
in  life  have  been  different — I  speak  it  in  the  full  consciousness  which  the 
near  approach  of  eternity  always  brings  of  the  utter  hoUowness  of  all 
earthly  distinctions  between  man  and  man — yet  I  have  learned  to  regard 
you  as  a  valued  friend.'  ' 

'  It  was  a  great  honor  that  you  did  me,'  said  John,  in  a  choked  voice  ; 

*  a  very  great  honor.  I  always  endeavored  to  deserve  the  good  opinion 
you  had  of  me.' 

•  It  was  no  honor  to  respect  truth  and  fair-dealing,  no  matter  in  what 
rank  of  life  they  are  found :  the  poor  should  respect  them  in  the  rich,  and 
the  rich  should  not  overlook  them  in  the  poor,  for  their  temptation  to 
swerve  is  great.  But,  John,  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  talk  of  things  like 
these.  I  have  a  monitor  here,'  said  he,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  hearty 
^  whose  dull,  sluggish  movements  tell  me  that  what  I  have  to  do  with 
earth  must  be  done  soon.' 

John  looked  anxiously  in  the  face  of  the  old  man,  but  he  made  no 
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bu  know  my  boy  Harry  ? '  said  Mr,  Lindsey. 

*  A  noble  lad,  Sir,'  replied  John,  *and  very  kind  to  poor  little  Tom.' 

*  I  have  sfent  for  you,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  still  struggling  with  his  labored 
breathing,  *  to  put  Harry  under  your  charge  when  I  shall  be  dead* 

He  spoke  earnestly,  and  the  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  clear,  calm 
tone. 

'  My  charge ! '  echoed  John  Biggs.  *  My  charge !  I  'm  but  a  poor 
black-smith,  Sir.' 
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'  Tes,'  repeated  Mr.  Lindsey,  in  the  same  calm,  clear  tone, '  under  your 
charge  from  henceforth,  until  jou  or  he  go  to  your  grave.' 

John  eyed  him  with  a  bewildered  look,  and  he  went  on  : 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  make  you  his  guardian,  but  I  want  you  to  be  his 
friend ;  to  shield  him  from  harm  ;  to  warn  him  against  folly ;  and  to  keep 
him  from  those  temptations  and  crimes  which  will  beset  his  path  in  life. 
With  me  earth  is  past  To  you  and  to  you  only  do  I  commit  my  son. 
I  expect  you  to  protect  him,  even  as  I  would  have  protected  your  child, 
had  you  been  taken  and  had  I  been  left' 

A  sudden  spasmodic  sensation  in  the  throat  prevented  John  from  speak- 
ing, and  Mr.  Lindsey  continued : 

^He  will  have  guardians  and  protectors  who  will  look  after  his  educa^ 
tion,  and  will  take  charge  of  his  property,  until  he  will  be  able  to  do  so 
himself.  But  to  you  I  give  the  charge  to  keep  him  pure  from  sin  and 
stain.  You  know  the  world  and  its  hollowness.  You  know  that  my 
boy  will  have  wealth,  and  how  many  will  gather  about  him  to  lure  him 
on  to  crime  while  it  lasts,  and  to  abandon  him  when  it  is  gone.  You 
have  felt  how  few  of  those  on  whose  faith  man  has  been  led  to  trust  are 
to  be  found  true  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  need.' 

John  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent 

^ Teach  him  to  distrust  all  these;  to  look  at  man  beyond  his  words; 
to  judge  him  by  his  deeds  alone ;  and,  above  all,  to  distrust  jrords  of 
kindness.' 

*  Is  that  right  Sir  ? '  asked  John,  firmly  but  respectfully.  *  Would  it 
be  right  to  fill  his  mind  with  suspicion  of  all  about  him  ?  I  'm  but  an 
unlearned  man,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it's  wrong.' 

'  Better  that  John,  than  he  should  reap  the  bitter  fruit  of  deception 
from  those  whom  be  loved  and  trusted,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  warmly. 

•  Better  that  he  should  »uffer  wrong  than  do  it  Sir,*  replied  John,  ear- 
nestly, extending  his  hand  toward  the  old  man,  and  his  harsh  features 
lighting  up  as  he  spoke.  '  He  may  yet  find  one  true  heart  who  will  be 
with  him  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Do  not  let  him  wound  that  one,  or  turn 
away  from  it  although  others  may  betray  him.  Oh  1  let  him  go  on 
trusting  to  the  end,  no  matter  how  often  he  may  be  deceived.  Do  not 
ask  me  to  teach  him  to  suspect  His  heart  will  harden  fast  enough  with- 
out any  lesson  from  me.' 

John  spoke  warmly,  and  there  was  a  supplicating  earnestness  in  his 
tone  which  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  Mr.  Lindsey,  for  he 
kept  silence  for  some  time ;  at  last  he  said : 

'  John,  you  are  right  1  Heaven,  not  earth,  is  the  goal.  I  would  have 
spared  hira  the  bitterness  of  heart  which  I  have  suffered ;  but  you  are 
right ;  no  man  should  turn  from  the  path  before  him.  Let  him  accept 
the  lot  in  life  awarded  him.  If  it  be  a  hard  one,  let  him  bear  it  bravely ; 
if  a  pleasant  one,  let  him  thank  God  for  it' 

*Ay,  Sir,'  said  John, '  you  're  right  now !     I'll  accept  the  trust' 

Mr.  Lindsey  looked  up,  and  a  smile  of  pleasure  lighted  up  his  face  at 
this  expression  of  approbation  from  the  earnest  yet  unpretending  man 
before  him ;  at  the  same  time  he  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  some  surprise : 

'John,  where  were  you  educated?  Surely  you  were  not  always  a 
black-smith  I ' 
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John  drew  back  abashed,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked. 

'  The  past  is  past/  said  he,  in  a  low  tone ;  but  that  was  all  that  he  said. 

*Be  it  so,  John,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  after  a  pause.  *  Most  unreservedly 
do  I  trust  you  ;  most  unreservedly  do  I  commit  my  child  to  your  care.' 

*I'il  wetch  over  him  as  I  will  watch  over  little  Tom,'  replied  John,  in 
a  husky  voice.     *  I  will,  so  help  me  God  !'  ' 

*It's  well,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  sinking  back  in  his  chair;  *and  I  thank 

y^°-'  ....  .  i 

John  stood  awhile,  as  if  expecting  him  to  say  more,  but  Mr.  Lindsey  I 

seemed  exhausted  by  the  effort  he  had  already  made.  j 

*  I  think  I  '11  go.  Sir,'  said  he,  when  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  old  ' 
man  had  said  all  that  he  desired.     ^ Tom's  not  well,  and  I  may  be 
wanted.'  | 

*  Well,  good-night,  John,'  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  feebly.  •  I  have  already 
exerted  myself  too  much.     Good-night ;  but  remember,  I  rely  on  you.' 

'  You  may.  Sir,'  replied  John ;  and  bowing  to  Mr.  Lindsey,  he  went  out 
and  left  the  house. 

John  paused  as  he  stepped  out  iito  the  open  air,  and  surrejed  the 
massive  building.  How  dark  and  dreary  it  seemed  I  — and  there  was  a 
sad  sound  sighing  through  the  old  trees  which  overhung  it,  that  seemed 
to  predict  sorrow. 

*'  The  good  are  going,'  muttered  he,  repeating  the  words  which  he  had 
used  in  bis  shop.     ^  God  help  those  who  are  left  1 ' 

John  Biggs  was  not  a  man  to  yield  to  idle  fancies.  He  had  been 
dragged  through  the  rough  paths  of  life,  and  had  battled  his  way  against 
stern  and  stubborn  realities;  but  an  overpowering  sense  of  sadness  stole 
over  him.  In  vain  he  tried  to  shake  it  off,  and  to  struggle  against  it 
He  thought  that  it  might  be  caused  by  the  chill  Kir  of  the  night.     He  j 

buttoned  his  coat  more  cloeely  about  him,  and  walked  rapidly  on ;  but  it  j 

grew  darker  and  darker  as  he  went;  and  dark  and  more  gloomy  the 
dreary  feeling  gathered  about  his  heart.  Every  thing  seemed  to  grow 
cold  and  cheerless;  the  dim  trees,  stretching  out  their  great  brandies 
between  hira  and  the  sky,  seemed  so  many  shadowy  spectres  throwing  a 
pall  over  his  path-way. 

*  God  grant  that  this  foreboding  may  mean  nothing ! '  said  John,  as  he 
hurried  on.     *  God  protect  my  little  boy  I     My  heart  is  very  hea\'y.' 

The  distance  to  his  house  was  about  two  miles,  but  he  walked  so  rap- 
idly that  he  soon  reached  his  own  door. 

What  was  it  that  whispered  its  forebodings  in  his  ear?  What  was 
the  strange  wailing  cry  that  reached  him  ?  There  was  a  stir  in  the  inner 
room  as  he  entered,  a  quick  step,  and  the  nurse  with  a  blanched  face 
hurried  out. 

John's  heart  died  within  him.  He  uttered  not  a  word,  but  crossed 
the  outer  room,  and  went  straight  to  the  bed  where  his  child  lay,  A  fear- 
ful change  had  come  over  the  boy  since  they  had  parted ;  his  features  had 
become  pinched  atid  sharp ;  his  eyes  were  partly  closed ;  and  his  breath- 
ing was  slow  and  heavy. 

*How  is  it  with  thee,  my  own  little  Tom?'  said  John  Biggs,  taking 
the  tiny,  wasted  hand  in  his,  while  he  bent  over  the  boy. 

The  child  clasped  his  fingers  around  those  of  h's  father,  and  laised  his 
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dark  eyes  to  his  face ;  but  oh !  their  patient,  cheerful  look  was  gone, 
and  they  were  fixed  upon  him  with  a  long,  searching,  and  unfath- 
omable gaze ;  his  breath  was  growing  more  and  more  faint ;  and  the 
pulse  in  that  little  hand  was  becoming  more  and  more  slow ;  and  the 
grasp  of  those  small  fingers  was  more  and  more  feeble ;  and  gradually 
those  eyes  grew  dim,  as  if  a  shadow  were  falling  upon  them. 

'  Tom,  my  own  dear  little  Tom,  speak  to  me/  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  tone,  kneeling  at  his  bed-side. 

Even  in  the  struggle  with  the  Great  Enemy,  the  words  reached  the 
heart  of  the  child.  His  eyes  opened,  and  rested  with  a  something  of 
their  old  expression  upon  his  father's  face ;  there  was  an  effort  to  speak, 
but  no  words  followed.  He  was  too  young  to  fear  the  terrors  of  the  Dark 
Valley,  but  not  too  young  to  love  those  who  had  cherished  him  on  earth. 

*•  Tom  I  Tom  I  my  dear,  dear  little  child,  but  one  word  —  to  say  that 
yon  loved  me  to  the  last ! ' 

Once  more  that  old  look  of  patience  and  of  love  —  but  no  words. 
He  bent  his  face  forward  until  his  lips  pressed  the  hard  hand  which  clasped 
his ;  then  his  head  fell  back,  and  the  tiny  fingers  relaxed  their  hold. 

John  leaned  over  him,  but  the  breatb  had  stopped,  and  the  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat  He  clasped  the  little  wasted  form  in  his  arms,  and  bury- 
ing his  iace  in  the  bosom  of  his  child,  bitter  sobs  burst  from  him. 

Ay,  weep  on,  John  Biggs;  for  never  more  may  thy  brawny  arms 
shelter  thy  boy,  or  thy  cheery  voice  call  a  bright  smile  upon  his  face. 
To  him,  earth,  and  joy,  and  sorrow  are  past.  With  a  father's  fondness, 
and  more  than  a  Other's  devotion,  hast  thou  followed  him  to  the  borders 
of  the  Dark  Sea,  but  solitary  and  alone  has  he  launched  his  bark  upon 
the  silent  ocean  which  leads  to  the  Unknown  Land. 
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Ih  unseen  dew-drops  cradled  lie 
The  rain-bow  colors  that  on  high 
Form  the  bright  promise  of  the  sky 

Tliey  vanish  in  thin  vapors  cold, 
Then  in  wild  clouds  are  darkly  rolled, 
With  serpen t-lightnings  in  each  fold : 

Cold  hail  with  burning  flames  enwotind ; 
Swift  whirl-winds  loaded  deep  with  sound. 
And  silence  awful  and  profound  : 

Till  all  is  swept  away,  and  breaks 
Tlie  setting  sim  through  golden  flakes 
From  which  the  trembling  stillness  shakes 

The  few  bright  drops  that  form  the  bow, 
The  promise- colors  that  o'eiflow 
With  joy  and  hope  the  world  below. 
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RjED  flashed  the  flic^erio^  torches'  flAme 

lo  the  old  baronial  hall, 
As  round  the  board  the  yassala  oame 

At  their  feudal  master's  call. 
Fall  two-score  stout  retainers  bold 

Filled  high  their  goblets  bright, 
And  quaffed  from  out  their  cups  of  gold 

The  rich  red  wine  that  night 

Loud  rang  the  revel  and  the  song. 

The  lau^h  and  bacchanal  shout^ 
As  the  TiTid  lightnings  flashed  along, 

And  the  thunder  pealed  without 
For  full  three  days  tbe  furious  blast 

Had  beat  on  the  castle-wall. 
And  held  the  baron  prisoner  fast 

In  his  old  ancestral  halL 

High  o'er  the  bright  Rhine's  flowing  tide 

Doth  the  grim  old  castle  frown ; 
And  the  warder  watches  far  and  wide  : 

From  the  turret  looks  he  down. 
*Fi]l  high,  my  bold  retainers  true,' 

Cries  the  baron  all  aloud ; 

*  We  'II  drink,  my  men,  till  the  skies  are  blue, 

And  the  heavens  without  a  cloud.' 

Gup  clinked  to  cup  around  the  board. 

And  redly  flowed  the  wine ; 
But  faster  yet  the  rain-drops  poured. 

And  brighter  the  lightnings  shine. 

*  What  ho  1  my  faithful  warder  true, 

Canst  see  thou  yet  the  sky  I 
Mount !  mount  the  highest  turret  through. 
And  shout  my  battle-cry  1 ' 

Back  came  the  warder,  drenched  and  pale : 

•  My  lord,  'tis  a  fearful  night; 
The  rain-drops  pour,  the  wild  winds  wall. 

And  Uie  lightnings  flicker  bright 
Far  down  the  vale  sounds  the  convent-bell, 

All  faint  'mid  the  tempest's  roar, 
And  the  holy  monks  their  dark  beads  tell, 

As  they  pray  for  the  sun  once  more.' 

Still  howls  the  storm.     'Will  muttering  prayen 
Check  the  lightning  and  the  rain  f 

Let  the  lazy  monks  still  patter  theirs^ 
But  I  '11  to  my  wine  again.' 
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With  hiB  goblet  high  in  his  stout  hand  tossed, 
The  baron  shou£  alond : 
'  "lis  a  bitter  shame  that  our  booty's  lost 
By  the  rain-drops  of  the  cloud !  * 

*  So  pledge,  my  bold  retainers  all  I ' 

Cried  he,  with  a  fearful  oath ; 
'Since  Hjeatien  is  deaf,  on  the  Fikkd  I  call ; 

Fair  sky  and  the  Fiend :  pledge  both  I ' 
Gnp  rang  to  cup  as  the  revellers  sprang 

With  a  wild  shout  to  their  feet ; 
And  a  deafening  peal  of  thunder  rang. 

As  hearen  to  earth  did  meet. 

Still  faster  flowed  the  crimson  tide 

Of  the  wine  in  the  banquet-hall. 
When  an  out-stretched  cup  at  the  baron's  eid« 

Was  held  by  a  stranger  tall. 
'I  drain  thy  pledge,'  said  the  stranger-guest, 

'From  the  deep  wine-^up  to-night; 
Tis  but  a  right  Dold  pledge  at  best 

And  will  bring  fair  skies  with  light' 

The  baron  looked  from  his  chair  of  state. 

And  he  saw  the  feast  was  done ; 
For  of  all  his  two-score  guests  that  sate. 

There  now  remained  but  one. 
The  o'ertumed  cups  and  flagons  tall. 

And  the  board  all  splashed  with  wine. 
And  the  heavy  breath  of  the  stout  men.  all 

Confessed  the  potent  vine. 

He  filled  the  cup  of  the  stranger-gueei. 

As  they  sat  at  the  board  alone, 
And  pledged  again  with  a  bacchanal  ]e4t 

As  the  castle-bell  tolled  ovk  ! 
'  Wl^at  ho  I  my  warder,  seest  the  sky  ? 

Do  the  rain-drops  fall  as  fast? 
Up  I  up  once  more  to  the  turret  high. 

And  see  if  the  storm  be  passed ! ' 

'  Hold  I '  said  his  guest ;  '  and  stand  we  hicii. 

And  look  on  the  cloudless  nieht ! 
Said  I  not  so,  that  a  fair  blue  ^y 

Should  come  with  the  morning-light  f  * 
The  golden  sun  with  its  cheerful  beams 

Shone  bright  in  the  festal  hall ; 
It  flashed  on  the  o'ertumed  cups,  and  gleamed 

O'er  the  armor  on  the  wall. 

It  unsealed  the  eyes  of  the  bacchanal  throng, 

That  were  stretched  by  the  festal-board : 
They  started  up  and  searched  full  long 

For  a  sight  of  their  absent  lord. 
High  up  the  winding  turret-stair 

The  trembling  warder  led ; 
On  the  last  broad  step,  o'er  the  threshold  bare, 

Lay  the  baron,  stark  and  dead  I 
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Lockkurst  Seminary,  July  18, . 

Dear  Emilt:  In  one  short  week  I  shall  be  at  home,  bidding  an 
eternal  farewell  to  schooldom,  but  I  trust  not  to  school-books.  Imagina- 
tion and  affection  have  already  borne  me  over  the  coming  seven  days,  and 
I  am  with  you  in  your  quiet  home  and  in  my  own,  which  has  long  been 
no  home  to  me. 

When  I  think  of  my  almost  orphan  condition,  of  the  mother  I  have 
recently  lost  in  my  departed  Aunt  Mary,  of  the  almost  forgotten  faces 
of  my  brother  and  sisters,  I  cannot  wait  the  wearisome  flight  of  the 
hours  and  days,  but  long  inexpressibly  to  be  folded  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  at  least  bound  to  me  by  the  ties  of  relationship.  Five  years 
from  the  paternal  roof  is  a  long  time  to  look  back  upon ;  but  to  me  those 
years  have  been  fraught  with  so  much  happiness,  that  their  flight  has  only 
been  too  swift 

Yet  it  is  this  very  retrospection  that  weighs  heavily  on  my  spirits.  The 
superior  advantages  I  have  enjoyed ;  the  friendships  I  have  formed ;  the 
approbation  for  which  I  have  earnestly  toiled ;  and  more,  far  more  than 
all,  the  delightful  vacations  with  Aunt  Mary ;  the  remembrance  of  her 
goodness,  her  purity,  her  love;  and  now  —  it  is  very  wicked  to  feel  and 
say  it  —  all  incentive  to  action  seems  gone  for  ever !  While  she  lived,  my 
early  love  was  supplied  ;  the  love  I  pined  for,  she  freely  gave,  and  in  the 
realization  of  its  serenity,  I  dreamed  of  no  change.  But  she  is  dead  I 
and  without  the  support  of  her  sympathy,  I  must  go  forth  to  perform  my 
duty  in  an  over-clouded  path-way.  I  believed  the  agony  of  our  last 
parting  would  ever  remain  unequalled ;  but  now  that  a  vacation  unbroken 
by  studious  hours  is  almost  here,  and  she  has  passed  away  for  ever,  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  before  appreciated  my  loss.  And  yet,  Emily,  how  can  I 
sorrow  when  I  know  she  is  happy  ?  How  can  I  hesitate  to  fulfil  new 
duties  inspired  bv  her  treasured  counsels  ?  I  shall  not  hesitate.  The 
associations  of  years  will  be  severed  in  one  short  week,  never  again  to  be 
united. 

It  is  a  great  consolation  to  know  that  my  sister  Agnes  has  returned 
from  Europe,  and  is  settled  so  near  home.  Although  so  many  years  older, 
there  has,  you  know,  always  existed  between  us  a  more  than  aisteiiy 
regard,  notwithstanding  our  separation  from  one  Aiother.  How  we  used 
to  feast  on  her  letters,  when  you  were  here,  firing  our  young  imaginaUon 
with  visions  of  Italy  and  France ! 

And  you,  too,  dear  Emily,  I  shall  see  often ;  at  least  every  Sabbath ; 
when  I  shall  satisfy  the  eyes  that  have  not  gazed  on  you  for  months,  bj 
looking  at  you  during  the  whole  service,  which  procedure  will  doubt- 
less elicit  a  reprimand  from  your  clerical  father.  When  I  think  and  talk 
of  that  dear  village  of  Beverley,  my  spirit  is  drawn  irresistibly  over  these 
two  hundred  miles  of  space,  folding  every  one  of  you  in  a  close  embrace, 
blessing  you  again  and  again.  Yet  how  many  hours  must  pass  era  I  < 
whisper  a  '  God  bless  you '  in  your  ear ! 
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Father  is  here  already,  and  will  remain  through  the  examination.  For 
his  sake,  I  trust  I  shall  receive  some  prize.  He  is  much  pleased  with  my 
improvemeut,  and  is  glad  I  am  so  willing  to  go  home.  Yet  he  does  not 
often  trust  himself  to  speak  of  it,  for  the  subject  touches  too  nearly  on 
sorrowful  themes.  Yesterday  we  rode  out  to  Beechnuts,  and  I  took  a 
last  farewell  of  Aunt  Mary's  grave.  Father  was  exceedingly  affected. 
It  pained  him,  he  afterward  told  me,  that  two  sisters  who  had  heen  so 
attached  in  life,  should  in  death  be  so  far  separated  ;  my  mother  lying 
among  her  husband's  ancestors  in  the  church  at  Beverley,  and  Aunt 
Mary  in  the  new  cemetery  at  Beechnuts.  But  what  matters  it,  when  we 
know  their  spirits  are  united,  never  again  to  be  parted  f 

Father  does  not  often  speak  of  my  step-mother ;  he  evidently  desires 
me  to  form  an  unbiased  opinion  of  her ;  but  bow  is  this  possible,  when 
all  I  remember  of  her  is  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  mind  ?  I  was  only 
eight  years  old  when  my  father  married,  but  I  recollect  as  if  it  were  only 
yesterday,  that  the  first  change  she  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
household,  was  to  order  my  dear  mamma's  portrait  from  the  parlor  to 
the  garret ;  and  how  my  sister  Agnes  hung  the  picture  with  a  gauze  cur- 
tain,'going  up  every  day  to  gaze  upon  the  loved  face,  and  often  to  weep 
bitter  tears  I  I  can  never  forget  the  passionate  rebuke  of  my  high-spirited 
brother,  nor  the  heart-rending  tears  he  shed  when  his  passion  had  sub- 
sided. Dear,  but  reckless  boy  !  For  many  years  he  has  known  no  home 
but  the  ocean ;  the  wild  winds  and  waters  have  long  been  to  him  a 
mother's  voice  and  bosom,  and  ambition  his  only  friend,  and,  I  fear,  his 
God.  Alas  I  alas  I  for  the  selfish  interest  that  robbed  a  loving  heart  of 
society  and  affection.  Assuredly,  in  the  day  of  coming  judgment,  he 
who  refused  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  little  one,  will  be  accounted 
guilty  of  a  great  transgression. 

Father  teils  me  that  Margaret  has  grown  quite  pretty,  and  almost  as 
tall  as  myself.  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  fragile  child  who  fbllowed 
my  foot-steps  like  a  shadow.  The  dear  girl  sent  kisses  to  me,  and  thereby 
I  know  that  the  fountain  of  affection  that  gushed  so  freely  in  her  childish 
heart,  bursts  forth  as  generously  as  then.  Elfie's  miniature  was  sent  me 
last  year,  and  father  says  she  is  not  changed.  Mother  sent  her  love  to 
tne,  and  cheered  by  this  favorable  auspice,  I  can  look  forward  with  a 
more  serene  mind. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely,  my  dear  Emily,  for  the  kind- 
ness you  have  manifested  in  forbearing  to  speak  of  things  that  might 
annoy  me.  I  cannot  express  the  comfort  it  has  given  me  to  pour  out  my 
whole  heart  to  you,  well  knowing  you  will  not  misrepresent  or  reveal 
any  of  its  musings.  You  have  evinced  a  characteristic  delicacy  in  avoid- 
ing all  unpleasant  things  that  you  knew  took  place  at  Poplar  Hill ;  nor 
have  I  failed  to  notice  the  cautious  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  my 
^turn  home.  You  so  often  ask  the  question,  *  Does  not  your  own  heart 
iraw  you  homeward  ? '  that  my  wavering  mind  was  soon  shamed  of  its 
cowardice.  Since  father  came,  I  have  scarcely  looked  at  him  without  a 
self-reproach.  His  health  has  not  improved  during  the  last  year;  and 
though  you  may  not  remark  it,  there  is  to  me  a  sadness  in  his  voice  and 
an  abstractedness  in  his  manner,  quite  unusual. 

How  frail  human  nature  shrinks  before  the  contemplation  of  a  new 
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duty !  Who  can  tell  whether  I  shall  walk  rightly  in  this  new  path  ? 
Who  can  foresee  the  temptations,  the  dangers,  the  guilt,  that  may  lie 
before  me  ?  If  you,  loved  Emily,  might  be  with  me  constantly,  I  should 
have  no  fear.  Your  gentleness  and  miietness,  as  antidotes  to  toy  hasty 
temper,  might  accomplish  wonders.  It  is  singular  that  I  did  not  imbibe 
some  of  these  characteristics  on  the  principle  of  absorption.  Give  me 
an  opportunity  of  so  doing  by  meeting  me  in  the  parlor  at  Poplar  Hill 
next  Friday  afternoon.  Tou  will  not  disappoint  me,  Emily,  for  I  shall 
not  feel  at  home  if  your  loving  smile  does  not  greet  me. 

Thank  your  papa  for  the  papers  he  sent  me ;  and  tell  Charlotte  I  am 
coming  home  to  realize  her  bright  anticipations  for  my  future.  Father 
has  come  for  me  to  walk  with  him,  so  I  must  close  this  somewhat  length- 
ened letter. 

Most  sincerely  I  remain 

Yours  always, 


METAPHYSICAL         DILEMMA 


8T    ;OHir     TBOXAir. 


A  LBABysD  professor,  once  making  a  speech 

To  a  bevy  of  ^oungster^  attempted  to  teach  , 

This  mce  point  of  mystical  lore : 
How  a  thing  can  be  mended  and  mended  again. 
Until  of  its  primitive  parts  none  remain. 

And  still  be  the  same  thing  aa  befoza 

Then  one  of  his  hopeful  disciples  arose 

And  said:  *  By  your  leave.  Sir,  I  rise  to  propose 

A  question :  for  once  in  my  life 
I  boaeht  me  a  jack-knife :  it  had  but  one  blade ; 
The  Made  was  soon  lost^  but  another  was  made: 

Pray  tell,  was  it  still  the  same  knife! ' 

The  professor  declared  his  assent ;  and  the  yonth, 
With  the  air  of  an  amateur-seeker  of  truth, 

And  now  holding  a  knife  up  to  view, 
Resumed :  '  Next  me  handle  was  lost;  but  ere  long 
I  had  it  replaced  by  another  as  stroi^: 

Pray,  is  this  the  old  knife,  or  a  new? ' 

'  It  is  stiU  the  same  weapon :  the  truth  is  quite  clear. 
Quoth  the  doctor ;  but  young  Aoadkmicub  here 

Another  like  weapon  disclosed : 
'It  is  made  of  the  old  blade  and  handle,'  quoth  he: 
'Pray  tell  oa^  Professor,  what  knife  this  may  bef ' 

It  is  plain  the  professor  was  posed  I 
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BSIKO     rmt     OBSERVATIONS    AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD    OF     mWBB 
THB    FUDGE    FAMILY. 


BsirsajiSD  iMTO  watTiwo  bt  tout  vnsva. 


OHAPTBB    TWVlTTT-SacOVS. 

JXlilliA'S         JOURNAL. 

*AprBB  ftU,  except  in  some  few  instances  I  am  not  rery  partial  to  UUrary  UuUst: 
they  almost  always  bring  to  mind  the  femaU  astronomer^  who,  after  applying  ner  noc- 
turnal telescope  for  a  long  series  of  months,  declared  her  onlj  object  was  to  discorer 
if  there  were  men  in  the  moon.'  i.TTax.z.Tov'a  lxttbba. 

I  HATS  hinted  at  the  literary  tendencies  of  Miss  Jemima  Fudge.  like 
most  literary  ladies,  she  keeps  a  journal,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  pent-up 
tenderness  overflows.  Very  muca  of  that  sort  of  tenderness  which  afflicts 
ladies  of  a  certain  age,  would,  if  put  in  print  and  distributed  in  the  leayes 
of  a  popular  magazine,  dispose  people  to  tears.  It  is  fortunate  for  peo- 
ple that  it  does  not  so  appear. 

We  have  tears  enough  of  our  own,  I  think,  without  finding  them 
started  by  every  distracted  lady  who  chooses  to  take  a  pen.  There  are 
griefs  seaming  the  texture  of  every  mortal's  life ;  and  dispirited  ladies  have 
no  right  to  think,  or  to  say,  with  their  hands  on  their  bosoms :  '  Every 
heart  has  its  own  bitterness ; '  as  if  the  proverb  applied  to  them,  and 
no  body  else.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  immense  deal  of  affliction,  and  an 
immense  deal  of  sentimental  affliction  in  the  world,  which  needs  only  to 
be  ripped  open  to  make  a  very  bloody  show.  But  a  better  way  of  treat- 
ing it  is,  to  poultice  with  common-sense,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  a 
strong  plaster  of  duty ;  and  in  a  month's  time  the  evil  is  cured :  or,  what 
ia  as  well — is  forgotten. 

But  cousin  Jemima  was  not  of  this  way  of  thinking:  she  loved  to 
£u]cy  her  little  tweaks  of  sensitiveness  were  the  irradiations  (ao  she  called 
them)  of  a  delicate  nature ;  and  she  nourished  them,  and  fondled  them 
accordingly,  as*  many  a  weaker  man  or  woman  has  done  before  her,  and, 
it  is  to  l^  feared,  will  continue  to  do,  till  the  crack  of  doom.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  magnificent  growth  of  griefs  our  own  fancy  can  germinate^ 
if  it  be  only  set  in  that  direction  I  It  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the 
unmitigated  personal  woes  which  play  before  the  vision  of  a  poetically- 
disposed  young  lady,  dancing  and  gleaming  every  twilight,  like  sheet- 
lightning  in  a  bad  atmosphere. 

As  I  said,  the  best  way  to  disperse  it  all,  is  to  set  about  some  healthful, 
honest,  hearty  work,  though  it  be  no  better  than  darning  stockings  for 
the  children  of  a  ragged-sclfool. 

Miss  Jemima,  instead,  wrote  verses ;  and  when  rhyme  failed,  wrote  in 
her  journal.    There  she  unbosomed  herself;  there  she  strewed  passion, 
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grief,  Btron,  Mr.  Smith,  heart-Bpeech,  Tufper,  Bldoisb,  hope,  deaoh- 
tion — in  a  flood. 

I  shall  puhlish  a  portion  of  it  herewith. 

Will  Jbmima  be  offended  when  she  finds  the  world  called  in  to  sym- 
pathize with  her  bewildered  heart!  Will  she  feel  wronged  to  meet, 
through  printed  pages,  the  pulsations  of  other  hearts  attuning  themselves 
to  hers  f    Oh  no  I  oh  no  I  I'm  sure  she  won't 

Ladies  of  my  cousin  Jemima's  cast  of  thought  love  the  fragmentaqr 
form ;  and  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  her,  as  well  as  to  all  kindred 
natures,  if  I  were  to  alter  it  in  the  slightest  degree : 

*Akd  can  it  be,  do  I  find  mj  poor  heart  Yielding?    Is  it 

gone,  or  is  it  mine  own  ?  How  strange  and  inscrutable  are  our  natures !  Like  harpa  of 
a  thousand  strings.  Tdppbb  sajs  as  much,  but  in  a  far  different  way.  How  poor  is 
language,  at  least  such  as  mine,  to  express  all  our  feelings !  And  yet — and  jet,  I  feel, 
I  know,  that  it  is  bubbling  over  as  ricolj,  and  from  as  deep  sources,  as  that  of  any  poet 
in  the  world.    Ohl  for  a  pen  from  an  eaglet's  wing! 

(Which,  I  may  remark  from  actual  experience,  is  yeiy  flimi^  nntii  the 
eaglet  is  eight  months  old.) 

<  Do  I  lore  Mr.  BumniB?  Alasl  my  poor  beating  heart  I  That  he  lores  me^  I  ara 
eonyinced.  His  is  not  a  poetic^  but  an  earnest  nature.  Why  ought  I  to  look  for  moret 
The  world  is  a  broken  and  unnpe  world :  opposites  combine  hannoniooslj.  I  admire 
the  rude  eneivy  of  his  character:  is  not  this  a  poem  ? 

'And  yet  I  fear  that  my  delicacy  has  shocked  nim ;  he  is  fearful ;  be  distmats ;  alu! 
if  he  knew  my  weakness!  Men  give  us  credit  for  more  resolution  than  we  possess. 
A  word  more,  and  I  feel  that  I  should  have  given  myself  to  him  for  ever;  strange 
thought  I  to  be  given  to  another  for  ever  I  To  find  these  emotionsi  these  feelings,  thMe 
bummg,  suffocating  feelings,  all  centred  in  one  object  1 

'  He  was  here  this  very  day.* 

The  interview  having  been  already  described,  I  shall  not  repeat  here 
the  account  of  Miss  Jemima,  but  pass  on  to  subsequent  entries^  whidi 
will  advance  the  Fudge  story. 

'Hb  has  not  come:  does  he  doubt  me?  does  he  doubt  my  feeling — feeUng  growing 
stronger  with  delay?  Have  I  treated  him  coolly?  Forbidding  thought!  I  most  iraa 
patiently  the  issue. 

'  Is  it  not  a  strange  dispensation  of  fortune,  that  we,  whose  susceptibilities  are  so 
keen,  whose  feelings  are  so  delicate,  should  by  the  rule  of  custom  be  denied  aD  open 
ottennce  of  the  heart,  until  first  we  have  won  the  accidental  favor  of  an  admirer? 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  onl^^  we  could  throw  open  the  flood-gates  of  our  feeling 
whenever  strong  feeling  is  called  mto  being?  Is  not  this  truer  to  our  own  poetic 
nature,  and  truer  to  the  first  design  of  Providbngb? 

'  Why  is  it  that  woman  alone  of  all  creatures  is  oom{>elled  to  cloak  her  deepest  and 
strongest  feelings,  and  oftentimes,  alas  I  to  carry  them  with  her  to  the  grave  onuUered? 
Is  it  not  a  folly  and  a  wickedness  so  to  belie  ourselves  ? ' 

Mtss  Jemima  here  interpolates  quotations  from  Mts.  Henoans   and 

Young's  Night  Thoughts,  which  I  omit 

'  It  is  true  that  Mr.  BLncns  is  not  all  that  I  could  wish  for  in  a  husband ;  or  rather, 
he  does  not  seem  wholly  equal  to  the  ideal  I  had  formed  in  seasons  of  rhapsody ;  yei 
what  woman  has  ever  yet  found  her  ideal  realized  ?  Is  it  not  tempting  Pbovidkstcs  to 
pursue  still  farther  the  poetic  images  of  a  fond  heart  and  teemiiu^  imaginatian  f  Did 
not  Mrs.  Brown,  the  poetess,  marry  a  oommon*place  man :  and  does  not  Mrs.  Bsowir 
indulge  in  her  ideal  ffights  as  much  as  ever?  Did  not  Mr.  Pcabodt,  the  delightful 
sentimental  writer,  marry  a  short,  fat  woman,  and  yet  draw  the  same  graceful  pietnm 
of  female  loveliness,  and  broken  hearts,  that  he  did  Wfore  he  commenced  house-keepiog 
with  Mrs.  Psabodt,  who  wears  spectacles?  U  not  the  mind,  after  all,  capable  of  mak- 
ing its  own  poetic  world  to  live  in,  whatever  becomes  of  the  less  ethereal  portion*  cf 
our  nature?  Would  not  the  mental  part  of  Jkmima  Fudcb  remain  itself,  with  ita  own 
instincts  and  capacities,  although  the  world  should  call  me  Mrs.  Bluoouk?  I  oaimoi 
and  will  not  beUeve  otherwise.' 
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TheD  here  occurs  a  cbasm  in  the  journal,  which  begins  again,  in  a 
nervous  hand,  thus : 

- '  The  faitblessnesa  and  the  foUy  of  men  t    A  woman's  heart  is  the  toy  that  eril 


men  pla^  tricks  upon.  How  little  thej  know  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  the  feelinei 
with  which  thej  trifle !  I  am  deceived  in  Blimm er.  He  is  the  basest  of  his  sex.  l^t 
what  on  earth  can  have  induced  him  to  pay  court  to  that  dear  little  simpleton,  Eittt 
Flbmiko?  He  is  old  enouffh  to  be  her  £sither:  the  villain  1  Is  it  that  he  despaired  of 
winning:  m^  affections  t    Does  he  wish  to  kindle  my  iealousj  t 

'  But  i  will  control  myself,  and  make  a  record  of  nis  strange  proceedings.  He  had 
scarce  seen  me,  or  met  me  only  in  the  most  ceremonious  manner,  since  the  eventful  day 
of  our  conversation.  I  attributed  this  to  a  high-toned  respect  for  my  agonized  feelings ; 
I  might  possibly  have  relented.  It  is  well  I  did  not.  My  looks  have  been  of  marble. 
Matters  were  going  on  thus,  and  Kittt  getting  ready  for  ner  departure,  when  she  ran 
to  me  in  tears  only  yesterday,  with  a  letter,  an  avowal  of  love,  from  that  unnatural  man, 
Bum M BR.  It  was  better  conceived  than  I  judged  him  capable  of.  There  was  intensity 
in  it.  though  in  parts  badly  spelled.  He  pretended  that  he  has  loved  her  long:  what 
fearrul  falsity! 

'  KiTTT,  poor  little  thing,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  I  endeavored  to  comfort  her: 
I  assured  ner  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  her:  Brxdobt  and  myself  have  devoted 
ourselves  to  her  relief.  Blimmbb  will  find  himself  circumvented  in  his  designs ;  we 
have  forbidden  him  an  interview.  Kittt  is  quieter.  I  have  myself  dictated  her  reply ; 
»  cutting  reply.  His  offers  have  been  rebelled  with  deserved  scorn :  his  age  was 
alluded  to  —  perhaps  too  pointedly.  Yet  it  noes  not  matter :  what  feeling  but  scorn  can 
be  entertained  for  one  so  false-hearted?  He  promised  her  wealth;  can  it  be  that  the 
Blimmerville  property  is  rising  in  value?  Should  he  relent,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  lat«. 
Alas  I  the  struggles  of  a  woman's  heart  I 

'  I  abandon  the  pen ;  I  give  myself  for  a  moment  to  tears :  not  private  tears,  but  tears 
for  the  feebleness  and  depravity  of  human  nature.    Would  tnat  they  might  wash  it  out  t ' 

I  may  remark  here  that  this  is  a  common  indulgence,  and  a  common 
infatuation  of  over-seDtimeutal  natures.  Tears  are  very  good  things  in 
their  place,  it  is  true ;  and  I  like  to  see  them  sometimes.  But  they  will 
not  wash  away  any  considerable  amount  of  human  depravity  or  human 
weakness,  however  frequent  they  are,  or  however  easily  called  up.  As  a 
general  thing,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  Uiat  they 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  sight  of  a  great  deal  of  service  which  might  be 
rendered  to  the  world  in  general  by  a  good,  straight  forward  look  into 
the  face  and  eyes  of  Duty.  It  is  all  very  well  to  bemoan  such  matters 
of  grief  as  gain  large  proportion  by  the  magnifying  property  of  an  eye- 
ful of  tears ;  but  a  handful  of  help  is  better  eYerj  way.  Miss  Jemiha^s, 
however,  was  one  of  those  delicate  natures  which  shrunk  from  the  posi- 
tive, and  ran  irresistibly  to  the  ideal.  A  great  deal  of  far-away,  good- 
natured  enterprise  is  unfortunately  made  up  in  the  same  way;  and  I 
could  put  my  thumb  in  the  button-holes  of  a  great  many  church-going 
men  who  give  fat  subscriptions  for  very  far-ofif  good  things,  and  who  would 
not  pick  a  poor  dog  out  of  a  home-lying  ditch.  Idealism  is  very  well 
where  it  belongs — m  the  clouds.  It  makes  pretty  rain-bows,  and  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  the  bows,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  lost  when  they 
touch  ground,  and  neither  hold  their  color  nor  any  thing  else.  There  is 
an  immense  deal  of  dreamy  philanthropy  which  floats  about  in  verse  and 
romantic  spray,  very  gorgeous  indeed,  but  lost  so  soon  as  you  try  to  squeeze 
out  of  it  some  palpable,  fertilizing  drops. 

Miss  Jemima  possessed  a  msss  of  this  sort  of  philanthropy,  and  pursued 
charity  very  much  as  the  Humble  Lieutenant,  in  Flstchsr^s  play,  pur- 
sued his  love — too  far  off. 

'You  will  be  nipt  o'  th'  bud  with  nothing: 
Walk  whining  up  and  down— *  I  dare  not — cuknot^* 
Strike  now,  or  never  1  * 
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To  return :  poor  Kinr  was  distressed  at  receiving  such  a  letter  from 
Mr.  6limm£R.  If  it  had  come  from  the  younger  and  more  elegant  Mr. 
Quid,  or  even  floated  over  ocean,  in  better-spelled  words,  from  the  old-tim« 
companion  of  the  country-evenings,  Mr.  Harrt  Flint,  I  will  not  presume 
to  say  what  would  have  been  her  emotions. 

As  it  was,  she  felt  indifi^nant,  hurt,  akrmed,  and  entertained  the  unne- 
cessary fear  that  she  would  become  thenceforth  the  prey  to  unmeasured 
persecution — such  as  is  spoken  of  in  novels — with  no  novel-like  lover  to 
defend  her.  She  wrote  to  her  country  mamma  a  dolorous  letter,  lament- 
ing her  unfortunate  and  unprotected  position,  very  much  to  her  mother^! 
pride  and  gratification,  who  asked,  in  reply,  about  Mr.  Bummer's  ags 
and  prospects  in  life ;  and  shocked  Miss  Kitty,  by  hinting  at  the  neces- 
sity of  caution  in  decisions  of  that  sort,  and  assuring  her  that  a  good 
husband  would,  in  many  respects,  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  any  hard-heartedness  on  the  part  <^ 
Mrs.  Fleming  ;  she  loved  her  daughter  as  a  good  mother  should,  and 
who,  after  being  thoroughly  satisfied  with  any  offering  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  her  Emr,  would  very  likely,  before  the  actual  separation  came  about, 
be  hysterically  opposed  to  it ;  and  entertain  very  gloomy  apprehensions 
about  the  affections  of  a  daughter  who  could  voluntarily  desert  her  in 
her  old  age. 

It  will  perhaps  be  observed,  that  Mrs.  Fleming,  under  ihe  influenet 
of  the  feelings  supposed,  would  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  her  former 
association  with  Mr.  Fleming,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  deserted 
the  Fudge  family  on  the  eve  of  her  own  marriage.  Marriage,  however, 
is  very  much  the  same  thing  with  one  good  woman  as  it  is  with  an- 
other. It  tears  families  apart,  and  it  makes  new  ones.  The  old  order, 
of  love,  and  separation,  and  trust,  and  tears,  and  household,  overtakes 
daughters,  as  it  has  overtaken  mothers;  and  so  it  will  hold  on  to  be,  as 
long  as  men  are  married,  or  women  are  given  in  marriage. 

Kitty  cried  hard  over  her  mother's  letter;  and  told  her  that  Mr. 
Slimmer  was  an  odious  man,  of  twice  her  own  age ;  that  she  could 
never  think  of  loving  him  in  the  world,  and  that  she  had  told  him  so, 
and  how  she  hoped  never  to  see  or  hear  of  him  again. 

All  this  was  bitter  to  Mr.  Bummer,  who  had  founded  considerable 
hope  upon  a  sudden  movement^  and  had  entertained  the  pleasing  fancy 
of  carrying  the  young  girl's  heart  by  storm.  Being  thoroughly  thwarted, 
and  foreseeing  no  farther  chances  in  that  direction,  he  set  about  a  recon- 
sideration of  Mr.  BoDGERs'  will,  and  was  induced,  for  security's  sake,  to 
make  a  careful  copy  of  the  same.  The  flat  rejection  of  Mistress  Kittt 
was  not  pleasant :  such  things  are  never  so.  I  have  hinted  as  much  in 
my  first  chapter ;  giving  very  good  ground  for  the  opinion.  I  allude  to 
Mabel. 

Mr.  Blimmer  was  naturally  disturbed,  and  thought  he  might  take  all 
allowable  advantage  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  hioasdf 
placed.  And  it  was  precisely  under  this  state  of  feeling  that  he  was 
favored  with  a  call  from  the  elder  Mr.  Quid  ;  the  details  of  which,  and 
the  sequence,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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OBAPTBH,   TWalfTT-TlXIKO. 

CEABKS    AND    liOST    CHABliS. 

*  Qaando  non  maneano  denarl,  tuttl  ritpettano.* 


At  the  opening  of  ibis  chapter,  I  find  my  aunt  Phcebb,  Mrs.  Solomok 
Fudge,  invested  with  that  auroral  charm  which  the  society  and  waters 
of  Saratoga  are  supposed  to  impart,  and  with  ten  pounds,  avoirdupois, 
additional  weight  of  body.  Jealous  ladies,  of  less  Valenciennes  to  their 
cap-strings,  said,  'How  corpulent  Mrs.  Fudge  has  grown!'  The  same 
ladies,  being  asked  to  accompany  her  on  a  drive  to  the  lake, '  were  glad 
to  find  her  so  improved  in  appearance.'  Mrs.  Fudge  had  taken  her 
horses  to  Saratoga,  and  found  them  good  capital.  She  had  also  taken 
WiLBELMiNA,  who  was  also  good  capital.  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge,  re- 
maining in  Wall-street,  except  for  occasional  Sunday-visits,  supplied  the 
capital  for  both ;  and,  in  this  manner,  represented  a  larger  capital  than 
either. 

My  aunt,  in  the  course  of  two  winters'  campaigns,  with  Wjlhelmina 
under  her  command,  had  acouired  considerable  strategic  experience.  She 
had  learned  with  commendaole  accuracy  the  proper  breakfast-toilet  for 
self  and  daughter,  and  the  hours  for  the  same.  She  had  learned  much 
of  young  men  —  the  Count  Salle  (who  was  fifty)  included.  She  had 
learned  not  to  use  French  words  in  conversation ;  finding  them,  on 
repeated  trials  with  the  Count  above-mentioned,  unintelligible.  She  had 
learned  to  restrain,  in  some  degree,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  her  char- 
acter, by  which  her  color  was  gradually  subsiding  mto  white.  She  had 
familiarized  herself  to  some  extent,  under  Wilhe.'s  tuition,  with  the 
range  of  fashionable  topics;  she  had  even  learned  to  talk  upon  these 
with  a  measurable  degree  of  correctness.  In  short,  Mrs.  Pbcebe  was 
becoming  one  of  the  established  ladies  of  the  place ;  well  known  to  the 
chief  waiter,  well  known  to  the  hackney-cabmen,  and  well  known  to  the 
purveyors  of  the  tri-weekly  hops. 

The  Count  Salle  was  atthe  Springs ;  a  fact  duly  chronicled  in  the  little 
Sentinel  of  the  place,  in  the  same  column  with  a  flattering  mention  of 
the  distinguished  Baron  Brobdignag,  an  eminent  foreign  physician, 
whose  time  was  necessarily  limited,  and  who  wore  huge  eye-glasses  on 
the  end  of  a  very  red  nose. 

The  Count  Salle  enjoyed  repeated  waltzes  with  Miss  Wilhelmina  ; 
indeed,  the  Herald,  in  its  entertaining  correspondence,  ventured  to  state 
that  'a  distinguished  Count,  well  known  in  New- York  circles,  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  elegant  and  attractive  Miss  W F-doe,  of 

C street,  and  it  is  hinted  that  a  marriage  is  on  the  tapis.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Fudge  expressed  herself  very  much 
scandalized  with  this  public  mention  of  her  daughter,  and  yet  read  the 
announcement  with  praise-worthy  frequency  in  her  own  chamber.  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  most  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  subject 
of  fashionable  mention  in  the  above-named  journal. 

Young  Quid,  on  a  visit  to  the  Springs,  drank  wine  (sour  Jullien,  labelled 
Margaux)  with  Mrs.  Fudge  and  daughter.  Through  the  influence,  how- 
ever, of  Mrs.  Spindle,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  Saratoga  coterie  that 
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rivalled  the  Fudge  coterie,  he  withdrew  his  atteDtions.  My  aunt  Solo- 
mon, however,  sustained  her  part  noblj  in  the  summer  contest.  True, 
the  Spindles  boasted  blood ;  but  the  Fudge  carriage  was  the  handsomer. 
The  Spindle  parlor  was  on  the  second  floor ;  the  Fudge  parlor  was  on 
the  first  floor.  One  gentleman  of  the  Fudge  coterie  sang  ballads :  no 
gentleman  of  the  Spindle  connection  did  sing  ballads.  The  Count  Salli 
was  cool  to  the  Spindleb  :  the  Count  Salle  was  impressS  with  Wil- 

HELMINA. 

Arabella  Spindle  was  barely  mentioned  in  the  Herald  correspond- 
ence :  Wilhblmina  was  priused.  The  Spindles  bowled :  the  Fudgu 
said  it  was  vulgar  to  bowl,  and  Wilhelmina  played  at  billiards  with  the 
Count  The  Fudges  walked  upon  the  porch  after  dinner :  the  Spindles 
said  it  was  vulgar,  and  Arabella  walked  in  a  flat,  after  breakfast 

Wilhelmina  had  the  reputation  of  being  heiress;  not  only  in  virtne 
of  the  father's  wealth,  but  just  now  there  were  hints  bruited  of  a  certain 
Bodgers'  ^tate,  to  which  she  laid  large  claim.  This  matter  was  spoken 
of  mysteripiisly  by  the  mother ;  indeed,  she  hardly  suffered  it  to  modify 
her  condudt  —  except  in  shopping. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  with  a  daughter  reputed  heiress,  being 
herself  of  commanding  presence,  having  risen  to  the  dignity  of  chief  of 
a  Saratoga  coterie,  honored  with  a  Count  in  her  train,  I  think  that  my  aunt 
might  safely  be  considered  a  lady  in  the  best  society.  It  is  certain  that 
she  held  herself  in  that  estimation.  For  this  she  was  indebted,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  to  the  piquancy  of  Wilhelmina,  (the  Spindles  said 
she  was  fast;)  a  few  daring  speculations  of  uncle  Solomon;  the  mani- 
fest admiration  of  the  Count  Salle;  last  winter's  party, (costing,  by  Mr. 
Brown's  estimate,  four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollara;) 
the  antagonism  of  the  Spindles;  and  the  rumor  of  the  Bodosbs 
wind-fall. 

If  these  combined  do  not  offer  as  stable  ground  for  fashionable  eleva- 
tion in  New-Tork  as  can  exist,  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  informed  what 
the  other  grounds  might  be.  I  revere  my  aunt  Solomon  for  her  attain- 
ments ;  I  admire  her  coach ;  I  relish  her  filets  au  sauce  jnquanU ;  I 
watch  with  interest  the  Dauphin  speculation ;  I  try  to  comprehend  Wn.- 
HELMiN a's  French ;  I  am  amused  with  the  Count ;  I  keep  up  my  intimacy 
with  the  family ;  I  am  esteemed,  I  may  say  that  I  am  courted,  by  young 
men ;  and  enjoy  frequent  juleps  at  their  expense. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  mar  this  festive  and  agreeable  description;  but 
constant  sun-shine  does  not  belong  even  to  the  supremest  fashion  ;  and  it 
happens  not  unlikely,  that  the  golden  hinge  on  which  revolves  every 
door  to  fashionable  pleasure,  wears  thin  with  the  using. 

On  a  certain  Sunday-visit,  my  uncle  Solomon  wore  a  long  face ;  longer 
than  his  Sunday  wont  The  hot  days  of  mid-eummer  are  not  favorable 
to  fancy-stocks;  and  the  Dauphin  had  very  likely  drooped.  Money  was 
not  easy  to  be  found ;  and  certain  heavy  bills,  dated  Paris,  had  come  to 
hand,  with  an  awkward  beginning,  to  wit:  'at  sight' 

The  old  gentleman  had  already  found  it  necessary  to  mortgage,  in  a 
quiet  manner,  his  house  upon  the  Avenue,  in  furtherance  of  his  ccml-speca* 
lations ;  and  a  new  demand  for  money,  in  a  way  so  little  likely  to  make 
speedy  return  as  that  indicated  in  the  sight-drafts  of  young  Wash^  dk- 
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turbed  my  uncle  Solomoh  seriously.  Mrs.  Fudge,  too,  had  ber  own 
sources  of  disquiet,  not  only  in  the  advised  curtailment  of  the  summer^a 
visit,  but  in  certain  distressing  bints  thrown  out  in  the  somewhat  rambling 
epistle  of  her  Parisian  son.  8he  feared  he  might  have  fallen  into  low 
company. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  which  were  somewhat  relieved  by 
reflections  upon  the  Bodosrs  estate,  mv  worthy  aunt  and  unde  were 
considerably  startled  by  the  receipt  of  a  short  note,  very  politely  worded, 
from  Mr.  Quid,  senior,  bearing  this  interpretation,  viz. : 

Mr.  Quid  begged  to  inform  Mr.  Fudge,  as  one  of  the  parties  most 
nearly  concerned,  that  he,  Mr.  Quid,  had  entered  upon  the  proper  legal 
steps  for  securing  to  his  son,  Adolfhus  Quid,  heir-at-law,  me  estate  of 
the  late  Truman  Bodqers,  Esq. 

It  might  not  be  uninteresting  (Mr.  Quid  thought)  to  Mr.  Fudge,  to 
know,  that  Adolphus  Quid  entered  claims  to  the  property  alluded  to,  as 
only  son  of  Mrs.  Quid,  who  was  only  child  of  former  Mrs.  BodqerSi 
widow  to  elder  brother  of  Truman  Bodoers,  Esq. 

He,  Mr.  Quid,  did  hope  that  an  affair  connected  with  so  piunful  an 
event  would  be  arranged  pleasantly,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ; 
this,  at  any  rate,  was  eminently  prayed  for,  by  his  obL  servt.  Quid,  etc 

It  will  presently  be  seen  how  Mr.  Quid,  senior,  ventured  upon  such 
action ;  an  action  which  diminished  in  no  small  degree  the  auroral  charm 
which  I  have  spoken  of,  as  playing  about  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Solo- 
mon Fudge. 
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BT  monxam  BuaXiB 


LiKK  an  awe^  traveller,  who^  lost  in  thought^ 
Stands  gasing  on  some  time-defying  pile, 

By  unkDown  hands^  in  unknown  agefl^  wrought 
Beside  the  mystic  Nile, 

I  gaze  upon  this  book;  which  will  live  on 

'When  pyramids  are  gona 


Hie  traveller  stands  amid  the  desert's  sand, 

O'er  buried  cities  thronging  oDce  with  life; 
A  withering  blight  seems  to  have  swept  the  land ; 
All  things  around  are  rife 
Of  Time's  mutations,  and  the  final  fate 
Of  human  power  and  state: 


All,  save  the  mighty  structure  which  uprearsi 

Out  of  this  desolation  and  decay, 
Its  granite  fronts  nnblanched,  untouched  by  yean^ 
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Ab  fresh  as  in  the  gray 
Antiquity  which  first  beheld  it  rise 
Complete  toward  the  skies. 


He  nrnses  on  the  far-off  generations 

Whose  labor  slowly  reared  it,  stone  by  stone; 
The  myrii-ds  of  men,  the  creeds,  the  nations^ 
That  have  risen  up  and  gone 
Like  bubbles  into  nothin^esi^  while  still 
That  pile  remains^  and  will : 


When  he,  and  all  the  throning  hosts  that  more 

And  sport,  light-hearted,  m  the  eye  of  day. 
Have  yanished,  and  stern  Silence  broods  abore 
Their  unremembered  clay ; 
And  how  others  will  come  in  comipg  days^ 
like  him  to  muse  and  gaze. 


So,  as  I  glance  o'er  these  immortal  pagee^ 

Gome  thoughts  of  those  whose  eyes  haye  gone  before » 
Come  thooghts  of  those  who  will  in  after-ages 
Delightedly  explore 
This  wild  of  sweets^  where,  in  unfading  bowers^ 
Bloom  Poesjr^s  fairest  flowers. 


How  many  an  eye^  whose  lustre  now  is  fled, 

Has  wept  o'er  the  sad  page  which  tells  the  story 
Of  gentlest  Dksdemona's  wrongs^  or  shed 
A  tear  for  that  ]>oor  hoar^ 
And  outoast  king:,  ^ho  invoked  the  hearens  eol^ 
Since  they  like  him  were  '  old  V 


Here  mighty  poets  haye  caught  inspiration ; 

Here  minds  sick,  weary  with  the  stir  and  din 
Of  haman  life,  haye  turned  for  coi^lation. 
And  here  haye  soaght  to  win 
Foigetfulness  of  sorrow,  care,  and  pain, 
Deiul  hopes^  aspirings  yain. 


A  prisoner*  in  a  far  despotic  land. 

In  dungeons  damp  immured,  here  found  those  words 
Of  burning  e1oc[uence,  which  his  command 
Called  forth  like  fiery  swords 
To  pierce  men's  hearts^  and  sway  the  multitude 
As  tempests  sway  a  wood. 


We  of  to-day— 'men  of  the  common  rout' — 
Shall  be  but  clods ;  part  of  the  unfeeliDg  earth 

*  Trb  reader  will  recollect  KosiiVTit*8  eloquent  aecoant  of  hie  Btndy  of  the  English  leiifMf» 
in  an  Auetrian  dungeon,  which  he  recently  gare  on  the  occasion  of  the  praseBtatioa  of  a  eeff 
of  SHAXsrxjLBS  to  him  by  ten  thousand  English  laboren. 
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Which  we  now  ipani  with  haughty  feet^  without 
A  trace  left  of  our  birth 
Or  being ;  sharers  of  man's  common  lot^ 
Who  is^  and  then  is  not 


And  still  yonne  hearts  will  sit  with  Jissioa 
And  her  fond  lover,  prating  of  the  stars; 
Still  mourn  the  fate  of  sweet  Ophiua; 
A  Fortune's  cruel  wars 
Against  the  fondest  pair  that  ever  yet 
In  fair  Verona  met 


Still  men  will  wander  in  the  Enchanted  Isle, 

And  bathe  their  spirits  in  reyiving  '  dew 
From  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes'; '  still  will  smile 
With  Falstaft  and  his  crew 
Of  laughter-lovioff  and  sack-drinking  wights— 
The  jollieet  of  knighta 


The  grand  regalities  of  olden  time ; 

The  stately  manners  of  chivalric  days ; 
The  reeonls  of  ambition,  love,  and  crime ; 
The  dark  and  devious  ways 
Through  which  the  Passions  lead  their  minions  base^ 
Hen  here  will  come  to  trace. 


Here  will  they  mark  Love's  soyereign  power ;  the  might 

That  dwells  in  gentle  deeds;  the  potent  Bway 
Of  Truth ;  and  how  in  robes  of  spotless  white 
Blind  JuBTicB  holds  her  way, 
Trampling  in  dust  the  tyrannous  and  strong; 
And  still  avenging  wrong. 


And  while  that  monument  by  Nilus^  flood 
Tells  only  of  barbaric  prioe  and  power ; 
Of  captive  nations,  tlirough  whose  toil  and  blood 
The  despots  of  the  hour 

Hoped  yainly  to  perpetuate  a  name 
And  win  undying  fame : 


This  monument  of  a  new  era  tells 

The  might,  the  majesty  that  dwells  in  man 
The  grandeur  of  that  genius  whose  bright  spells 
Of  woof  ethereal  can 
Defy  old  Tiui,  and,  like  fixed  stars^  engage 
The  eye  of  every  age. 
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SHIPPEGAN. 

Tbirtt  days  had  we  passed  upon  the  Atlantic  before  our  ship  entered 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  when  at  length  the  wind,  laden  with  odors  of 
forest-trees  and  flowers ;  little  timid  birds  which  flew  near  us ;  floating  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  a  long,  low  coast  not  far  away,  all  told  us  that  our  voy* 
age  approached  its  close.  Tet  how  long  were  the  last  hours  I  The  waters 
of  the  Gulf  were  provokingly  smooth ;  the  ship  lay  vezaUonsly  still,  with 
her  sails  grumbling  about  the  creaking  yards ;  and  the  mild  apology  for 
a  breeze,  which  occasionally  fanned  us,  was  directly  ahead. 

'Captain,  when  shall  we  get  to  the  shore?  The  wind  is  ahead,  isnH 
itf 

This  was  the  fifty-ninth  time,  I  should  say,  that  I  had  asked  this  ques- 
tion of  our  dapper  little  captain,  who  was  patiently  pacing  the  quarter- 
deck. 

'The  wind?  Ah,  yes,  Sir — the  wind  is  lay-ther  unfortunate  in  its 
character  and  direction,  but  balmy,  Sir ;  yes,  re-markably  balmy.' 

'  Ob  I  hang  the  balmy  breeze ! '  I  muttered,  going  to  the  bows  to  find 
relief  from  ennui  in  questiouing  the  mate,  who  stood  there  lazily  gadng 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  whither  we  were  bound. 

'  Mr.  Jones,  when  do  you  suppose  we  shall  arrive  there  ? ' 

'Hum  I  I  guess,  Sir,  it  would  take  a  man  with  a  head  as  long  as  a 
horse  to  tell  that*  Perhaps  the  French  pilot  in  that  boat  out  there  will 
tell  you,  if  he  ever  gets  on  board.  Why  don't  he  row?  He'll  never 
get  here,  if  he  do  n't  take  his  oars.' 

'Row  I '  yelled  the  mate,  at  the  same  time  making  gestures  to  a  boat 
about  three  miles  ahead. 

Of  course  they  could  not  see  him,  but  by  some  coincidence  they  seemed 
iust  to  think  of  what  the  mate  so  earnestly  desved,  and  in  about  an 
hour  the  pilot  came  on  board. 

I  wanted  to  show  the  captain  that  I  had  not  spent  a  month  in  Pans 
for  nothing ;  so  I  spoke  to  the  pilot  in  my  best  French,  renewing  the 
question  which  I  had  put  to  the  captain. 

'The  wind,  perhaps — he  wouldn't  swear  it — but  perhaps  it  would 
change  in  the  evening.' 

'Ah!  really,  Sir,'  said  the  captain,  'it's  a  consolation  to  be  able  to 
converse  in  another  tongue.     I  speak  French  myself  tolerably.' 

In  fact,  the  captain  completely  eclipsed  me,  for  he  talked  with  amazmg 
volubility,  and  made  his  hands  fly  most  wonderfully  while  gesticulating. 

I  suppose  the  reader  has  never  heard  of  Shippegan.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  he  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur.  For 
my  part,  I  was  entirely  free  from  any  knowledge  whatever  of  those  places^ 
until  I  went  there.  '  Nevertheless,  although  remote  from  the  busy  world, 
it  is  an  interesting  place.  It  is  amazingly  so.'  This  is  what  the  captaim 
told  me,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  French,  tiie 
remnants  of  the  old  Acadian  settlers.  They  dwell  in  great  numbers  about 
here,  supporting  themselves  by  agriculture  and  fishing,  preserving  their 
simple  feelings  and  primitive  manners  unaltered,  while  all  around  has 
changed. 
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As  the  ship  sailed  slowly  up  the  harbor  of  Shippegan  on  the  following 
morning,  I  stood  and  gazed  with  indescribable  delight  upon  the  beauties 
which  opened  up  on  every  side.  On  the  Gasp^  shore  the  bay  was  bounded 
by  lofty  hills,  which,  gradually  declining  to  the  water's  edge,  afforded 
excellent  advantages  for  the  homes  of  those  who  united  the  occupations 
of  farmer  and  fisher.  On  the  New-Brunswick  side,  the  country  was  low 
and  undulating,,  richly  wooded,  and  in  many  places  well  cultivated. 
Scores  of  fishing-boats  with  their  snowy  sails  dotted  the  waters  of  the 
bay.  As  we  sailed  up  the  long,  narrow  harbor,  we  looked  with  great 
curiosity  upon  the  unknown  villages  lying  upon  the  shore,  so  quaint  and 
quiet,  with  their  singular-looking  bams  and  rude  wharves. 

The  ship  anchored  near  some  mills  from  which  she  was  to  receive  a 
cargo  of  timber  and  return  to  England. 

'A  rummy  little  place,'  said  the  captain,  pointing  to  the  straggling  vil- 
lage of  Shippegan ;  '  ray-ther  so,  I  should  think ;  but,  bless  me  I  it's  quite 
lively,  and  the  company  is  surprisingly  entertaining.  In  that  house  with 
the  odd-looking  fence  lives  '  ma  chore  Madame  Vieuxferome,'  a  lady  at 
whose  mansion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  short  stay  two  years  ago. 
She  has  a  very  fascinating  little  witch  of  a  daughter.  If  you  stop  at 
Shippegan,  allow  me  to  advise  you  confidentially  to  lodge  at  Madame 
Vieuxfemme's.* 

The  '  chere  Madame '  was  a  lively,  bustling  little  body,  with  a  cap  whose 
borders  were  perfectly  enormous.  She  welcomed  the  captain  with  alter- 
nate laughter  and  tears,  while  the  conversation  was  kept  up  with  unfail- 
ing energy  for  half  an  hour,  when  in  stepped  the  prettiest,  coyest,  merriest* 
looking  little  being  that  can  be  imagined.  She  ran  up  to  the  captain 
with  a  shout  of  hearty  welcome.  He  made  a  paternal  offer  of  a  kiss,  bat 
she  only  gave  him  her  little  hand.  She  had  a  dark  complexion,  black 
hair,  large  black  eyes,  mischievous,  laughing  mouth,  pouting,  ruby  lips, 
and  dimpled  cheeks.  How  small  her  fairy  hand  was !  What  a  ringing 
laugh  she  had  1 

*  By  George  1 '  cried  the  enthusiastic  captain,  after  an  earnest  look,  and 
with  a  gesture  of  unbounded  admiration.  '  You — you're  a  bouncer  1  a 
perfectly  awful  one  I ' 

I  came  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  to  lodge  here,  if  possible,  and  spoke 
to  the  old  lady  about  it 

'  Oh,  Monsieur  can  stay  here  if  he  wants  to.  We  have  two  beautiful 
little  spare-rooms,  and  we  will  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for  him.' 

It  was  a  curious  house,  built  of  wood,  with  a  steep  roof,  chimney  out- 
side, and  old-fashioned  little  windows.  Creepers  grew  around  it,  climbing 
into  the  windows,  running  up  along  the  chimney,  luxuriating  around  the 
edge  of  the  roof.  Inside  there  was  a  *  best-room'  with  a  sanded  fl(X>r,  a 
high  mantel- piece  covered  with  curious  shells,  large  solid  tables  and  high- 
backed  chairs.  In  the  common  sitting-room  there  were  the  same  kind  of 
movables,  but  of  a  ruder  material ;  there  was  a  glorious  old  fire-place, 
deep  and  high,  with  polished  fire-iron^,  and  comfortable  chairs  in  which 
one  could  loll  and  rest  in  an  ecstasy  of  quiet  enjoyment  In  these  chain 
the  captain  and  I  took  our  siesta,  languidly  talking,  blinking  at  the  pol- 
ished tins  and  shining  brass  candle-sticks,  with  an  old  black  cat  purring 
between  us.  It  was  a  chimney-comer  the  like  of  which  never  is  seen  in 
our  land. 
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We  walked  out  into  the  village.  It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
harbor,  and  is  built  without  much  regard  to  regularity.  The  cottages 
are  all  built  of  wood,  and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Madame 
Yieuxfemnoe.  The  captain  knew  erery  body,  and  received  from  every  one 
a  warm  welcome.  It  was  a  bow  here,  a  smile  there,  a  warm  shake  of 
many  a  hand,  and  occasionally  a  fatherly  kiss  to  some  pretty  Acadienne. 

'  Captain,  that  is  not  fair.    I  ought  to  come  in  for  a  small  share.' 

*  You're  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so,'  he  replied,  with  a  grin. 

A  long  grass-grown  road  traversed  the  village,  and  here  there  waa 
some  attempt  at  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  houses. 

We  walked  up  to  one.  'Entrez,  entrez,  messieurs,  je  vous  prie,'  ex- 
claimed a  benevolent-looking  man  who  stood  by  the  door  oiling  a  gun- 
lock. 

We  complied  with  the  request  The  house  was  neat  and  clean.  What 
pretty  children  those  were  who  sat  lausrhingin  a  comer!  The  oldest 
was  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  named  Marie ;  and  there  were  three  others 
Marie  was  a  little  beauty.  The  queer  manner  in  which  she  and  her 
equally  beautiful  little  sister  were  dressed,  added  a  certain  oddity  to 
their  appearance.  Their  home-spun  frocks  had  very  short  waists,  and 
extremely  narrow  long  skirts;  and  their  huge  wooden  shoes  went  *  dump, 
clump,'  whenever  they  walked.  Two  finq  little  boys  were  playing  wiA 
a  large  dog.  Handsome  little  fellows  I  How  pleasant  to  look  at  their 
honest  faces,  with  clustering  hair  hanging  carelessly  about  their  brows! 

'  Those  are  surprising  children ;  extraordinary  I '  muttered  the  capt«n 
to  me.  ^  Quite  a  little  nest  of  cherubs.  Father  fine  man ;  mother  dead ; 
oldest  daughter  has  taken  care  of  the  others  ever  since  she  was  nine 
years  old :  womanly  little  piece,  is  n't  it  f ' 

The  father,  whose  name  was  Groeneuf,  pressed  us  to  remain  and  take 
dinner.  He  brought  out  some  salted  Caribou  meat,  which  was  eaten 
with  magnificent  potatoes.  The  bread  was  of  snowy  whiteness,  made  by 
Marie ;  the  coffee  was  of  unsurpassable  excellence,  and  sweetened  with 
maple-sugar.  Mr.  Groeneuf  was  a  simple-minded  man,  with  a  large 
amount  of  plain  good  sense.  With  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  character 
and  progress  of  the  outer  world,  he  was  completely  contented  with  hk 
lot,  believing  Shipp^an  to  be  as  beautiful  a  place  as  earth  could  affi>rd. 

I  took  one  of  the  little  boys  upon  my  knee. 

*  What  is  your  name  f '  said  I. 

^  My  name's  Jean ;  and  his  name 's  Alphonse ;  and  her  name  is  Marie ; 
and  hers  is  Jeanette.    What's  yours  f ' 

'  My  name  is  Jean,  also.' 

'  The  same  as  mine.  O  -  oh  I '  and  the  little  fellow  clapped  his  hands  in 
childish  glee.    '  Where  did  you  come  from  ? ' 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called  France  t ' 

^  Oh  yes,  my  father  told  me  all  about  it    His  father  told  him.* 

'  Well,'  said  I,  *  I  've  just  been  there,  and  I  will  show  you  something 
which  I  brought  from  a  large  town  called  Paris;'  and  I  took  a  kmfe 
firom  my  pocket  But  the  boy  did  not  notice  it  He  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  thought  of  talkinjgr  with  a  man  who  had  been  in  France. 

*H«'8  b(^n  in  France  I '  whispered  he  to  Jeanette. 

'  He 's  just  come  from  France ! '  muttered  Jeanette  to  Alphonse. 
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Marie  looked  at  me  with  all  her  rnvght.  They  could  not  have  been 
more  surprised  if  a  man  had  dropped  from  the  moon.  « 

*•  See  here,  Alphonse ;  I  bought  this  knife  in  France,  and  I'll  give  it  to 
yon.' 

He  took  the  knife,  opened  the  blades  one  by  one,  and  at  last,  looking 
up  to  me  with  unspeakable  thanks,  jumped  from  my  knee  and  ran  to 
Alphonse,  who  joined  him  in  expressions  of  the  most  profound  admira- 
tion. I  gave  Alphonse  a  little  French  book  with  pictures,  and  the  next 
day  presented  Marie  with  a  parasol,  and  Jeanette  with  a  little  ^  ladies' 
companion,'  all  from  France.  All  the  time  that  I  remained  in  Shippegan, 
I  was  welcome  to  the  humble  home  of  Groeneuf,  and  each  one  iried  to 
out-do  the  other  in  all  kinds  of  friendly  services. 

We  leA;  the  house  and  strolled  along  farther.  The  captain  stopped  at 
every  house,  shaking  hands  with  the  inmates.  The  houses  were  all  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  daughters  sat  spinning,  and  the  sons  were  out  in 
the  fields.  The  father  would  be  smoking,  and  the  mother  knitti  g.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  house  rather  better  than  the  others. 

'  This,'  said  the  captain, '  is  the  house  of  my  respectable  friend  Bont^te, 
a  fine  old  man,  with  such  a  daughter !  She  is  a  fairy,  an  houri ;  yes,  Sir, 
an  angel  I ' 

Bont^te,  looking  like  some  old  patriarch,  sat  at  his  door,  smoking. 

'Ah,  my  old  friend,'  he  said,  when  he  saw  the  captain,  *you  are  hero 
again,  are  you  ?  I  saw  your  ship  coming  in,  and  would  have  gone  down, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  troubling  you.' 

'And  how  are  you,  and  how  is  the  beautiful  Corinnef '  said  the 
captain. 

*  Corinne  is  very  well,  and  so  am  I.    But  come  in.' 

We  accompanied  the  old  man  into  the  house.  The .  room  was  very 
neat  and  clean.  A  pitcher  filled  with  sweet  flowers  stood  upon  the  table. 
There  was  a  mantel-piece  covered  with  shells  from  the  beach,  and  there 
was  a  comfortable  arm-chair  for  the  old  man.  An  engraving  of  Paris 
was  upon  one  of  the  walls.  I  was  looking  at  it  when,  hearing  the  door 
open,  1  saw  a  little  fairy  running  to  the  captain,  and  welcoming  him  to 

'Ail  r  this  must  be  Corinne,'  thought  I. 

She  was  a  beauty.  She  had  an  elegant  figure ;  a  light,  clear  com- 
plexion ;  rosy  lips  that  when  open  disclosed  a  row  of  teeth  like  pearls ; 
large,  clear,  blue  eyes ;  and  light  hair  that  clustered  in  short  curis  all 
round  her  head ;  short  curls  that  flew  every  way ;  elfish  curls— ^ ah !  how 
I  longed  to  push  them  back  from  her  forehead.  She  was  introduced,  and 
gave  me  the  smallest,  whitest  hand  in  the  world,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing a  low  courtesy. 

'Ah !  Captain,'  she  said, '  I  suppose  you  are  as  lively  as  ever.  Ton 
will  be  amusing  yourself  with  us  poor  girls  again.  What  a  wonderful 
being  you  are,  a'  n't  you.  Captain  ? ' 

The  captain  tried  to  look  solemn  for  a»while,  but  afterward  became 
very  lively,  and  talked  about  all  the  old  people  of  the  village.  Corinne 
bantered  him,  laughed  at  him,  laughed  with  him,  talked  and  chatted  for 
an  hour.    What  a  merry,  witty,  funny  little  thing  she  was,  to  be  sure  I 
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The  old  man  weat  out  and  returned  with  some  pipes,  and  mugs  of 
home-brtiwed  ale,  which  we  sat  down  straightway  to  enjoj. 

'  That's  a  fine  picture,'  said  I  to  Bont^te. 

'  MagnificeDt,'  he  naively  replied ;  and  rolling  up  a  piece  of  paste-board 
into  the  shape  of  a  trumpet,  he  added : 

*  This  is  the  best  way  to  look  at  it.' 

I  took  the  roll  and  followed  his  directions.  The  captun  told  him  that 
I  had  been  there. 

*  What ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  have  you  been  there ! ' 
'  Yes,  aod  passed  a  month  there,'  said  L 

*  Bon  Dieu ! '  he  cried. 

*  Grand  ciel ! '  said  Corinne. 

'And  you  have  seen  that,  and  that,  and  that,'  said  he,  pointing  to 
Notre  Dame,  the  *  Invalides,'  and  the  Pantheon. 

*•  Oh  yes,  and  that,  and  that,  and  that,'  I  replied,  pointing  in  the  i 
manner  to  the  Madeleine,  the  Arc  d'Gtoile,  and  the  Tuileries. 

*  Is  it  possible !    Oh,  ma  foi  I  ma  foi  I '  he  cried,  in  the  deepest  i 
ment 

I  pointed  out  to  him,  with  all  the  airs  of  a  young  cicerone,  the  greatr 
est  sights,  explaining  and  giving  an  account  of  all. 

'And  have  you  been  farther  ? ' 

'Yes,  to  Rome.' 

'Rome— Ro-me?  Why,then— the  Holy  Father— the  Pope.  Did 
you — is  it  possible  that  you  have  seen  him  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  saw  him  very  often.' 

The  father  and  daughter  were  silent,  and  looked  unutterable  things. 

'  How  did  he  look  V  he  at  length  asked. 

'  He  is  a  vecy  fine,  benevolent- looking  old  man.'  . 

*So  he  must  be.    And  is  the  Holy  City  veiy  grand  and  beautiful  ?  * 

'  Very  beautiful,  and  more  magnificent  than  I  can  tell  you ;  and  there 
are  three  hundred  churches  there.' 

'  Three  hundred  churches !  only  think,  Corinne ! ' 

'  Grand  Dieu  I '  said  she. 

He  sat  down,  and  Corinne  drew  near  to  me  while  I  spoke  of  the  Holy 
City,  of  JParis,  and  of  every  place  that  I  could  think  of,  only  being  inter- 
rupted by  exclamations  such  as,  *  Grand  Dieu  I '  '  Mere  de  Dieu  I '  *  Sante 
Marie!'  while  Corinne's  eyes — those  beautiful  eyes — beamed  with 
interest  and  admiration. 

'  Si raple  and  pure-hearted  people ! '  I  thought  '  Beautiful  and  innocent 
Corinne!  How  untroubled  by  the  cares  and  trials  of  life  are  you,  and 
how  happy ! ' 

A  gentleman  dressed  as  a  priest  came  in  at  this  moment,  whom  they 
respectfully  addressed,  calling  him  '  Pere  Lacon.'  He  laughingly  shook 
hands  with  the  captain,  was  introduced  by  him  to  me,  and  hearing  that 
I  had  come  from  £urope,  asked  me  many  questions.  We  left  the  house 
together,  after  a  short  time,  and  walked  down  the — well,  I  may  as  well 
call  it  the  street.  I  found  out  that  his  birth-place  was  Canada,  and  that 
after  passing  through  one  of  the  colleges  there,  he  had  been  sent  here. 

'  These  people,'  said  he, '  are  the  most  simple  and  warm-hearted  that 
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you  can  imagine.  Living  a  secluded  life,  undisturbed  by  strangers,  they 
enjoy,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  blessings  of  peace  and  comfort.  Each 
village  is  like  one  family.  Few  quarrels,  few  differences  of  any  kind 
arise ;  and  when  they  do,  they  are  referred  to  me.  No  need  here  of  courts 
and  magistrates ;  a  lawyer  would  starve :  and  I  was  about  to  say  that  a 
doctor  would  not  fare  much  better,  because  health  is  almost  universal. 
For  myself,  I  am  happy,  for  where  could  I  find  a  more  pleasant  spot  t  I 
often  imagine  that  here  the  early  ages  have  come  back  again.  Here  I 
witness  the  beautiful  scenes  of  the  golden  age.  I  live  in  those  primitive 
times  among  primitive  people.' 

*  I  congratulate  you  on  your  home,'  T  replied.  *  I  perceive  at  once  how 
contented  you  must  be,  living  here,  like  a  ^ther  of  this  large  family,  going 
about  settling  their  disputes,  honored  and  respected.' 

'  Just  so,'  said  he ;  '  and  there  are  no  rival  creeds,  no  other  sects  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension  among  us.  You  must  pardon  me  for  rejoicing 
that  there  are  no  Protestants  here,  but  you  know  what  are  the  conse- 
quences where  two  creeds  exist  in  one  place ;  what  quarrels,  what  party- 
feeling  and  disputation  ensue.' 

'  Yes,  although  you  are  of  a  different  sect,  I  am  glad  that  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  peace  and  contentment  which  ought  to  rule 
here.  Have  you  ever  been  out  of  Canada — that  is,  to  any  place  except 
here  —  to  the  United  States,  for  instance? ' 

'  No,'  he  replied ;  *  I  once  had  a  great  longing  to  visit  other  countries, 
but  I  have  no  longer  such  desires.  I  must  confess  I  should  like  to  see 
a  rail-road  or  steam-boat ;  but  I  never  have  as  yeL' 

'  Never  have  I  Is  it  possible  ?  But  how  do  you  arrange  it  with  regard 
to  the  news  of  the  day  ? ' 

'Oh,  occasionally  X  get  a  newspaper  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  but  I  do  not  take  much  interest  in  them ;  and  those  which  I 
receive  from  the  '  States '  are  always  filled  with  unintelligible  politics ;  so 
I  manage  to  content  myself  with  my  little  library.  But  excuse  me :  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform  at  that  house  yonder.  Mine  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  and  I  should  be  very  happy  to  welcome  you  there.  Au 
revoir.' 

'  Now  then,'  said  the  captain,  after  Pere  Lacon  had  gone, '  there  is 
another  queer  one.  You  do  n^t  often  see  so  wonderfulUy  gentlemanly  a 
fellow  as  he  is,  so  confoundedly  ignorant  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  newspapers,  and  rail-roads,  and  steam-boats :  but  of  the  last,  between 
you  and  me,  I  have  a  very  low  opinion.  They  can't  come  up  to  a  ship, 
any  way :  you  see  if  they  can.  But  come,  I  'm  going  down  to  the  mills : 
do  you  want  to  go  ? ' 

I  accompanied  him.  The  mills,  as  T  have  said,  were  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  for  the  convenience  of  ships.  They  were  owned  by  merchants  in 
Saint  John,  whose  ships  were  loaded  here  for  the  English  market  They 
were  working  away  in  great  style,  and  huge  piles  of  deals  covered  the 
yards  around.  I  strolled  lazily  through  the  yard  where  the  men  were 
piling  deals.  The  men  I  why,  I  was  astonished  I  They  were  Indians ; 
real  live  Indians,  and  working,  too,  doing  very  oppressive  labor  in  a  splen- 
did manner.    They  were  very  strong,  and  one  of  them  would  carry  a 
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large  deal  whose  end  I  could  barely  raise  from  the  ground.    The  super- 
intendent WAS  standing  near,  and  I  asked  him : 

'  How  under  heaven  he  contrived  to  make  the  Indians  work  ? ' 
'  Oh,'  said  he, '  they  are  willing  to  come  for  good  pay.    They  are  qmel 
and  industrious,  every  way  preferable  to  Irishmen,  who  get  drunk,  quarrel, 
and  frequently  run  away.    When  their  work  is  over,  they  go  peaceably 
to  their  village  over  yonder.' 

*  What  tribe  do  they  belong  to  f ' 

^  The  Milicetes,  a  once  powerful  people,  but  now,  like  all  others,  small 
and  weak.  They  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  completely  under  Iha 
influence  of  the  priests.' 

'  Hum  I  wonders  will  never  cease,'  thought  I ;  Uhe  idea  of  stumbling 
upon  such  a  queer,  odd  little  village  as  this,  and  then  finding  Indiana 
working  in  a  saw-mill  I ' 

It  was  evening  when  we  returned  to  Madame  Vieuxfemme^a.  Ninette, 
her  daughter,  was  as  busy  as  a  bee. 

'  Ninette,'  said  the  captain,  *  what  are  you  doing  \ ' 

*0h,  nothing.' 

*  But  what  are  you  doing,  really  ?    You  must  be  doing  something.' 

*  I  'm  working,'  she  said,  demurely. 

The  captain  offered  most  gallantly  to  assist  her.  She  refused,  and 
pushed  him  awav  at  first,  but  at  length  sent  him  after  two  pails  of  water. 
The  well  was  a  long  distance  from  the  house,  and  the  little  man  came 
back  very  tired,  and  sat  down  without  offering  to  do  any  more.  But 
Ninette  had  no  pity.  She  implored  him  to  go  out  and  split  some  wood 
for  her,  adding  that  her  '  cher  Adolphe '  was  not  there,  or  she  would  nol 
make  such  a  request.  At  that  up  jumped  the  captain,  and  worked  awaj 
bravely  until  tea-time. 

Ninette  was  the  life  of  the  house.  Coquettish,  laughing  girll  she 
chattered  incessantlv ;  now  playfully  slapping  the  captain's  hand,  then 
drawing  near  to  whisper  something,  putting  her  pouting  lips  in  tempting 
proximity  to  his  face. 

'  Oh !  you  tormenting  little  witch  I '  muttered  the  caption,  at  the  doM 
of  the  evening ;  *  you  '11  do.    Yes,  you  '11  jest  do ! ' 

The  days  were  delightfully  passed.  In  the  evening  there  was  no  lack 
of  company.  There  would  come  Groeneuf,  Bont^t^,  the  priest,  Corinne, 
and  many  of  the  young  men  and  maidens.  Adolphe  was  a  fine-looking 
young  fellow,  but  for  some  reason,  the  captain  did  not  like  him.  Corinne 
would  always  contrive  some  amusement  Lovely  Corinne  1  how  witty 
and  merrv  she  was,  and  what  odd  stories  she  would  tell  1  I  always  walked 
home  with  her  father,  whom  she  accompanied,  he  was  such  a  pleasant  old 
man. 

Ninette  was  always  lively  and  busy,  full  of  archness  and  innocent  mirth. 
I  did  not  become  so  well  acquainted  with  Corinne  as  I  wished.  She  wai 
too  respectful  and  quiet  when  I  spoke.  I  wanted  her  to  be  more  livefy 
when  she  walked  home  with  me,  but  she  would  not  When  we  hap> 
pened  to  be  alone,  she  was  quite  silent  I  asked  her  why  she  was  ao. 
She  denied  it,  and  forced  a  laugh.  I  was  afraid  that  she  had  a  wnm 
opinion  of  me.    But  Ninette  was  very  different    In  one  day  we  had 
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become,  I  may  say,  intimate  friends,  for  I  knew  all  ber  little  plans,  and 
sbe  bad  found  out  all  about  me. 

One  day,  sbe  came  trip[>ing  to  me : 

'Ob  !  Jean  —  I  mean  Monsieur  Jean — we  are  going  to  bave  sucb  a 
magni6cent  'f6te'  tbis  evening!  We  are  going  to  bave  a  grand  dance 
and  all  tlie  world  will  come.  And  motber  will  come,  and  the  Vqt^^  and 
Monsieur  Groeneuf,  and  Corinne,  and  —  ob !  every  body  !  It  will  be  sucb 
a  time!' 

And  sbe  clapped  ber  hands  witb  intense  deligbi  All  day  sbe  was 
exceedingly  busy.  I  walked  around  the  village,  and  found  every  body 
likewise  busy.  The  captain  was  engaged  in  preparing  tar-barrels  for 
illumination :  Bont^te  was  working  at  some  tables ;  the  lads  arranged 
ever-green  ornaments  for  the  tent ;  and  the  girls  adorned  themselves. 
Ninette  was  the  liveliest  of  the  lively,  and  Corinne  was  sparkling,  beau- 
tiful, and  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

The  evening  came.  A  high  shed  had  been  erected,  interwoven  and 
covered  with  spruce  and  ever-green.  Rough  tables  stood  beneath,  covered 
witb  materials  for  the  banquet,  while  outride  was  a  row  of  burning  tar- 
barrels,  elevated  on  high  poles  by  the  indefatigable  captain.  He  was 
present  in  all  his  glory.  He  wore  blue  pantaloons,  a  green  satin  vest,  witb 
gilt  buttons,  a  blue  silk  *kerchief,  white  jacket,  and  a  straw  hat,  adorned 
with  an  immense  black  ribbon.  'True  blue,'  said  he,  when  be  saw  me. 
The  young  men  and  girls  were  dressed  in  holiday-clothes.  Little  groups 
stood  outside  and  within,  talking  and  laughing.  At  nine,  all  sat  down 
to  the  rustic  banquet,  over  which  the  good  Pere  Lacon  asked  a  blessing. 
Then  what  laughter  followed  I  What  a  disappearance  of  snowy  bread 
and  homebrewed  beer,  of  cakes  and  preserves !  Heaps  of  fresh  rasp- 
berries and  blue-berries  crowded  the  table ;  loads  of  early  apples  appeared 
every  where.    Every  one  was  happy. 

•  God  bless  them  ! '  whispered  the  Pere  to  me.  *  Did  you  ever  see 
better  people  ? '  and  a  tear  glisteaed  in  bis  eye. 

Ninette  bustled  about,  whispering  to  one,  and  laughing  with  another, 
while  Corinne  walked  demurely  among  the  grave  old  '  fore-fathers  of  the 
hamlet,'  keeping  them  in  constant  laughter,  and  jesting  even  at  the  priest. 
Corinne  was  beautiful ;  sbe  never  looked  as  lovely  as  then.  Sbe  was 
dressed  in  pale-blue,  and  bad  a  modest  wreath  of  wild-flowers  around  her 
hair.  Seeing  her  resting  from  ber  mirthful  labors,  and  sitting  alone,  I 
went  over  to  ber.  My  attempts  to  make  ber  laugh  were  fruitless.  She 
did  n't  choose  to  be  lively  then,  so  I  endeavored  to  interest  her  by  a 
description  of  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  French  republic 
She  was  all  attention.  She  would  by  turns  look  eager  and  calm,  now 
red,  now  pale,  her  lovely  face  expressing  unreservedly  the  emotions  of  ber 
heart 

'  But  come,  Corinne ;  I  hear  the  6rst  note  of  the  violin,  and  I  want  to 
bave  the  pleasure  of  dancing  a  little  with  you  ibis  evening,  as  I  am  going 
away  to-morrow.' 

I  was  surprised  to  find  ber  hand  so  cold ;  and  it  was  trembling,  too;t 
that  little  witch  of  a  hand.     Out  they  all  poured ;  the  tables  were  soon 
deserted  by  the  young  people.     Out  they  went :  the  couples  soon  formed, 
and  the  music  began.     How  they  danced !     Corinne  floated  lightly  along 
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with  me.  The  captain  had  seized  Ni  nette.  Merry  laughter  was  iDtermin- 
gled  with  the  mu>ic  to  whose  accompaniment  so  many  light  feet  bounded 
over  the  green  turf.  At  limes  Ihey  would  rest,  bift  it  was  only  to  reconi- 
mence  with  greater  energy.  The  old  folks  caught  the  infection.  Out 
came  Bont^te  with  an  old  woman.  Outcame  Groeneuf  with  another  an- 
cient ilame;  while  Pere  Lacon  followed  after  with  Madame  Vieuzfemme. 
Away  I  away !  dance  I  dance !  —  there  was  no  end  of  dancing. 
Corinne  seemed  tired,  so  I  led  her  to  a  seat  within  the  tent. 

*  What  a  delightful  ffete ! '  she  said ;  *  do  you  not  think  it  is  ? ' 

'Yes,  most  delightful  I     I  never  knew  such  a  one,  because  I  never 
before  had  so  pleasant  a  partner.' 
She  blushed. 

*  I  wish  I  could  remain  here  longer.    I  am  going  away  to-morrow.' 

'  To-morrow ! '  said  she,  in  surprise  ;  and  a  slight  tremor  again  passed 
through  the  hand  which,  by  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  to  let  go. 

*  Yes,  I  must  go ;  but  oh !  Cor ' 

*  He  -ya-ah ! '  yelled  the  captain,  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  *  a  song ! 
All  people  stop  and  listen  to  the  song  t 

<  'Assemble  all,  both  great  and  smaU  I " 

he  added,  in  English. 

Every  one  ran  outside.  Up  rose  Adolphe  and  sang  a  song,  wbich 
seemed  a  favorite,  about  'the  little  fii»her-boy.'  Some  others  followed, 
and  then  the  captain  stood  up.  He  sang  that  time-honored  song  about 
a '  Rich  London  Merchant,'  which  he  had  turned  into  French  for  the 
occasion,  calling  it '  The  Rich  Paiis  Merchant,'  and  all  present  united  in 
the  thrilling  chorus.  Others  of  the  same  nature  followed,  all  put  into 
French  by  the  ingenious  captain.  Afrer  he  had  ceased,  he  called  loudly 
upon  me: 

'He  had  a  friend  here  who  he  might  say  possessed  the  voice  of 
an  —  ahem  1  —  angel' 

I  had  to  get  up,  and,  after  a  laborious  effort  to  recall  some  French  sofng, 
I  thought  of  that  song  of  Vigny's : 

'YiENs  8ur  le  mer  jeane  fille, 
8oi8  sans  effroi. 

As  I  stood  singing,  Corinne  looked  up,  and  I  met  her  earnest  gaae,  her 
eyes  filling  as  soon  as  they  met  mine.  She  was  very  silent  After  I 
sat  d')wn,  I  wondered  why  she  did  not  speak.  In  short,  *  all  that  evening 
she  had  been  most  confoundedly  and  incomprehensibly  silent,  to  be  sure.* 
That  is  what  the  captain  said. 

On  the  following  morning,  previous  to  taking  my  departure,  I  visited 
most  of  the  people  whom  I  knew.  Groeneuf  and  Marie,  with  the  three 
other  children,  bade  me  a  most  affectionate  farewell ;  so  also  did  Madame 
Vieuxfemme  and  Ninette.  Pere  Lacon  gave  me  his  blessing,  wished  that 
^  would  examine  earnestly  into  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  mother-church, 
and  entreated  me  to  return  at  some  future  time. 

Bont^te,  as  usual,  was  smoking  in  his  garden  Corinne  was  in  the 
house.     My  heart  beat  as  I  entered.    Why  was  she  so  pale  ?     Her  little 
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hand  again  trembled  as  she  bade  me  adieu.  It  was  very  cold,  and  giving 
it  a  warm  pressure,  I  bade  her  also  good-bje,  when  she  burst  into  tears, 

*  Corinne,  do  n't  weep.  Corinne,  I  am  coming  back  in  a  very  short 
time.    Corinne ' 

But  she  burst  away  from  me  and  left  the  room. 

I  rode  down  the  street  with  a  beating  heart.  The  people  waved  their 
hands  as  I  passed  along.    Adolphe  came  up  and  bade  a  last  farewell. 

'  Farewell/  I  exclaimed,  as  I  looked  back  upon  the  village.  *  Farewell, 
Shippegan,  last  and  best  abode  of  primitive  manners,  home  of  the  honesty 
and  manliness  of  the  golden  age  I  Adieu,  but  not  for  ever !  Amid  the 
selfishness  and  coldness  of  my  fellow-men,  I  shall  often  turn  back  with 
saddened  thoughts,  longing  for  the  peace  which  dwells  here!' 

The  beautiful  face  of  Corinne,  her  tearful  eyes,  haunted  me  as  I  rode 
on  my  Journey. 

Ah,  Corinne,  you  do  not  weep  n-^w,  as  you  sit  watching  me  while  I 
write.  Your  eyes  are  no  longer  tearful,  but  from  their  blue  depths  there 
beams  forth  that  glance  of  mirth  and  joyousn?8s  which  greeted  me  when 
first  I  stood  within  your  house,  a  stranger  in  Shippegan. 


TnS       AFPROAOH       OF       WINTER 

Winter's  dread  heralds  come  again, 

Ab  aonthward  sinkfl  the  pale,  shorn  snn ; 
From  frowning  clouds  pours  the  chill  rain ; 

The  latest  harvest-task  is  done ; 
The  winds  grow  keen,  and  hijrh,  and  loud, 

And  whirl  on  high  the  ni»uing  leaves ; 
The  proud  old  forest^  chafed  and  bowed, 

The  vanished  pomp  of  Summer  grieves. 

O'er  the  lone  wood-land  path  no  more 

Hangs  light  and  cool  the  graceful  screen, 
But  dank,  and  stained,  and  bli^stered  o'er, 

Tendril,  and  vine,  and  trunk  are  seen. 
E'en  tlie  shy  rill,  whose  summer-song 

Was  fainter  than  the  pine*s  low  sigh, 
Now,  swollen  suddenly,  and  strong 

With  stormy  voice,  goes  foaming  by. 

Nor  herd  nor  scattered  flock  is  seen 

Dotting  the  pastures  far  and  wide ; 
But)  grouping  by  the  high  bank's  screen, 

•  Or  crouching  by  the  forest's  side, 
With  plaintive  bleat  and  lowing  call. 

They  beg  the  husbandmnn  prepare 
The  littered  shed  and  sheltering  stall, 

'Gainst  the  chill  sleet  and  sharpening  air. 

The  wild-goose  by  the  North's  broad  lakes 
With  prescience  keen  the  warning  heeds, 

And  with  her  well-reared  young  forsakes 
Her  Bummer-hauuts  of  whispenng  reeds. 
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The  monarch's  signal-note  is  given ; 

A  tiiousand  Uiroats  respond  the  cry ; 
And  instant  up  the  darkened  heaven. 

Southward  the  marshalled  columns  flj. 

No  birds  befit  such  cheerless  time, 

Save  the  hoarse  crow,  or  shrill,  pert  jay ; 
Their  wings  have  sought  a  sunnier  clime, 

Tlieir  blithe,  glad  song  ia  far  away. 
The  hardier  few  which  dare  to  bide 

Winter's  dread  reign,  now  venture  near 
The  haunt«  of  men,  with  humbled  pride, 

And  stealthy  wing,  and  mien  of  fear. 

And  thus  have  vanished,  one  by  one, 

Along  our  path-ways,  bird  and  flower ; 
The  solemn  wood  is  drear  and  lone, 

And  frosts  have  ravished  field  and  bower. 
But  shall  the  stern  invader's  threat 

Cause  us  to  other  skies  to  roam ; 
His  silent  seal  of  ice  be  set 

Upon  our  pleasant  summer-home  f 

No  1  though  the  storm  is  wild  without^ 

The  gcmol  fire  within  is  bright; 
And  light  younff  hearts  Bhall  crowd  about 

Our  warm  and  cheerful  hearth  to-night ; 
And  friendly  converse,  tale,  and  soi^. 

Which  makes  the  charmed  sitting  late, 
Shall  bind  all  hearts,  and  make  them  strong 

To  brave  or  bear  each  adverse  fate. 

And  dear  old  bookff,  that  torpid  sleep 

On  dnsty  shelves  through  summer^hours^ 
Shall  yield  new  meanings  clear  and  deep, 

Ana  hearts  long  cold  commune  with  ours; 
The  great,  the  good,  the  shrined  of  yore, 

Crowned  roonarchs  of  the  realm  of  thought^ 
At  bidding  shall  reveal  the  lore 

With  which  their  matchless  souls  were  firaught : 

An 'I  mightiest  bards,  whose  words  of  fire 

Blaze  on  undimmed  through  countless  years; 
Shall  strike  once  more  the  slumbering  lyre, 

From  their  high  thrones  amid  the  spheres 
Such  are  my  f <  iends :  although  no  loru 

Of  vassafs,  lands,  or  storied  halls, 
Tliey  come  like  gue*^ts  around  my  board. 

Familiars  of  my  humble  walls. 

Can  Spring,  with  all  its  boasted  green, 

And  birds,  and  flowers,  and  murmuring  bees^ 
Or  Summer,  with  its  glare  and  sheen, 

Yield  to  the  soul  such  joys  as  these! 
No  1  they  but  lure  the  eye  and  ear, 

And  tempt  the  restless  foot  to  roam; 
While  Winter,  when  her  skies  arc  drear, 

Sends  to  the  heart  a  heaven  at  home. 
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THE    LOG-CHAPEL    AT    PUDDLEFORD. 


«T    StMOW    OAKLBAV. 

mcac  *  raoDi-aroBo  ajtd  its  fbopx.b.' 

PoDDLEFORD  WHS  iiot  altogether  a  wilderness,  althongli  it  stood  in  and 
near  a  wilderness.  It  was  located  just  on  the  out-skirts  of  civilization, 
and,  like  Venison  Styles,  it  caught  a  reflection  of  civilized  life  from  the 
east,  and  of  savage  life  from  the  west  It  was  an  organized  township, 
and  was  a  part  of  an  organized  county.  There  were  hundreds  and  thoa- 
aands  of  men  who  were  busy  at  work  all  over  this  county,  cutting  down 
the  trees  and  breaking  up  the  soil.  Law  and  religion  had  found  their 
way  among  them,  just  as  they  always  accompany  the  American  pioneer. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  because  these  obligations  grow  up  and  weave 
themselves  into  the  very  nature  of  the  people  of  our  republic  They 
are  written  on  the  soul.  So  that  judicial  circuits,  a  court-house  and  jail, 
Methodist  circuits  and  circuit-riders,  and  meeting-houses,  were  established. 
All  this  was  rough,  like  the  country  itself. 

Few  persons  have  ever  attempted  to  define  the  piety  of  just  such  a 
community  as  this ;  and  yet  it  has  a  form,  tone,  and  character,  peculiarly 
its  own.  The  portraits  of  the  Puddlefordians  were  just  as  clearly  repro- 
duced in  their  religion,  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  sun-light 

The  Mog-chapel,'  as  it  was  called,  at  Puddleford,  was  filled,  each  week, 
with  one  or  two  hundred  rough,  hard-featured,  unlearned  men  and  wo- 
men, who  had  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  some  for  devotional 
exercises,  some  for  amusement;  some  to  look,  and  some  to  be  looked  at. 
Thb  congregation  shifted  faces  each  week,  like  the  colors  in  a  kaleido- 
scope. It  was  never  the  same.  The  man  in  the  pulpit  must  have  felt 
as  though  he  were  preaching  to  a  running  river,  whose  parts  were  con- 
tinually changing.  Yet  there  was  a  church  at  Puddleford,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word ;  it  was  organized,  and  had,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  ten 
regular  members  in  good  standing :  all  the  rest  was  floating  capital,' 
that  drifted  in  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  swelled  the  '  church  proper.' 

There  was  '  Father  Beals,'  and  old  'Aunt  Graves,'  and  *  Sister  Abigail, 
who  were  regular  attendants  at  all  times  and  seasons.  They  were, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  pillars  of  the  Puddleford  church.  Father  Beals 
was  the  church,  before  any  building  for  worship  was  erected.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  living,  moving,  spiritual  body ;  a  Methodist  organiza- 
tion in  himself;  and  wherever  he  went  to  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
whether  in  a  private  house,  a  barn,  or  in  the  forest,  all  the  followers  of 
that  order  were  found  with  him,  drawn  there  by  a  kind  of  magnetism. 
The  old  man  had  been  one  of  the  faithful  from  a  boy ;  had  carrieid  his 
principles  about  him  from  day  to  day ;  was  indeed  a  light  in  the  world ; 
and  he  was,  by  some  plan  of  Proyidbngb,  flung  far  back  into  the  wilder- 
ness, all  burning,  to  kindle  up  and  set  on  fire  those  about  him.  His 
influence  had  built  the  log-chapel,  and,  like  a  regulator  in  a  watch,  he 
kept  it  steady,  pushing  this  wheel  a  little  faster,  and  checking  that 
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Sometimes  he  had  to  command,  sometimes  entreat,  sometimes  threaten, 
sometimes  soothe. 

'  Father  Beals '  was  a  good  man ;  and  no  higher  compliment  can  be 
paid  to  any  person.  His  head  was  very  large,  bald,  and  his  hair  was 
white.  There  was  an  expression  of  great  benevolence  in  his  face,  and  a 
cold  calmness  in  his  blue  eye  that  never  failed  to  command  respects  He 
used  to  sit,  on  Sundays,  just  under  the  pulpit,  with  a  red  cotton  handker^ 
chief  thrown  over  him,  while  his  wide-brimmed  hat,  that  he  wore  into 
the  country,  stood  in  front,  on  a  table,  and  really  seemed  to  listen  to  the 
sermon. 

'Aunt  Graves '  was  a  very  useful  body  in  her  way,  and  the  Puddlefoid 
church  could  not  have  spared  her  any  more  than  'Father  Beals.'  She 
was  an  old  maid,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  log-chapel  from  its 
beginning.  She  was  one  of  those  sincere  souls  that  really  believed  that 
there  was  but  one  church  in  the  world,  and  that  was  her  own.  She  felt 
a  kind  of  horror  when  she  read  of  other  denominations  having  an  actual 
existence,  and  wondered  '  what  kind  of  judgment  would  fall  upon  them.' 
She  did  n't  know  very  much  about  the  Bible,  but  she  knew  a  great  deal 
about  religion ;  she  knew  all  about  her  own  duty,  and  quite  a  good  deal 
about  the  duty  of  her  neighbors. 

Now  'Aunt  Graves'  was  useful  in  many  ways.  She  kept,  in  the  first 
place,  a  kind  of  spiritual  thermometer,  that  always  denoted  the  range  of 
every  member's  piety  except  her  own.  Every  slip  of  the  tongue,  every 
uncharitable  remark ;  every  piece  of  indiscretion,  by  word  or  deed ;  aU 
acts  of  omission,  as  well  as  of  commission,  were  carefully  registered  by 
her,  and  could  at  any  time  be  examined  and  corrected  by  the  church. 
This  was  convenient  and  useful.  Then,  she  was  a  choice  piece  of 
melody ;  there  was  not  another  voice  like  hers  in  the  settlement  II  bad 
evidently  been  pitched  'from  the  beginning'  for  the  occasion.  It  pos- 
sessed great  power,  was  quite  shaky,  (a  modem  refinement  in  music,)  and 
oould  be  heard  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  She  has  been 
known  to  sweep  away  on  a  high  note,  and  actually  take  the  Puddleford 
choir  off  their  feet  She  rode  through  the  staff  of  music  headlong,  like 
a  circus-rider  around  the  ring ;  and  could  jump  three  or  four  notes  at 
any  time,  without  lessening  her  speed,  or  breaking  the  harmony.  She 
would  take  any  piece  of  sacred  music  by  storm,  on  the  very  shortest 
notice.  In  fact,  she  was  the  treble,  aided  by  a  few  others  who  had  re> 
ceived  their  instruction  from  her ;  and  she  was  just  as  indispensable  to 
worship,  she  thought,  as  a  prayer  or  a  sermon. 

'Aunt  Graves'  always  made  it  her  business  to  '  keep  a  sharp  look-out' 
after  the  morals  of  the  preacher.  '  Men  are  but  men,'  she  used  to  say, 
'  and  preachers  are  but  men ;  and  they  need  some  person  to  give  'em  a 
hunch  once  in  a  while.'  Sometimes  she  would  lecture  him  of  the  log- 
chapel  for  hours  upon  evidences  of  piety,  acts  of  immorality,  the  import- 
ance of  circumspection,  the  great  danger  that  surrounded  him — ^her  tongue 
buzzing  all  the  while  like  a  mill-wheel,  propelled  as  it  was  bv  so  mudi 
zeal.  She  said  it  almost  made  her  '  crazy  to  keep  the  Puddlen>rd  chuiefa 
right  side  up ;  for  it  did  seem  as  though  she  had  every  tfainff  on  her 
shoulders;  and  she  fea//y  believed  it  woiSd  have  gone  to  smash  long  ago, 
if  it  had  n't  been  for  her.' 
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Now,  *  Sister  Abigail '  was  n't  any  body  in  particular  —  that  is,  she  was 
not  exactly  a  free  agent.  She  was  Aunt  Graves'  shadow  —  a  reflection 
of  her ;  a  kind  of  person  that  saivl  what  Aunt  Graves  said,  and  did  what 
she  did,  and  knew  what  she  knew,  and  got  angry  when  she  did,  and 
over  it  when  she  did.  She  was  a  kind  of  dial  that  ^Aunt  Graves'  shone 
upon,  and  any  one  could  tell  what  time  of  day  it  was  with  'Aunt  Graves,' 
by  looking  at  *  Sister  Abigail.' 

Beside  these  lights  in  the  church,  there  were  about  (as  I  have  said) 
ten  or  a  dozen  members,  and  a  congregation  weekly  of  one  or  two 
hundred. 

But  I  must  not  pass  over  the  preacher  himself.  I  only  speak  of  one, 
although  many  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Puddleford  church,  during  my 
acquaintance  with  it.  Bigelow  Van  Slyck  was  at  one  time  a  circuit-rider 
on  the  Puddleford  circuit ;  and  I  roust  be  permitted  to  say,  he  was  the 
most  important  character  that  had  filled  that  station,  prior  to  the  time 
to  which  I  have  reference.  He  was  half  Yankee,  half  Dutch ;  an  in- 
genious cross,  effected  somewhere  down  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  not  yet  a  full-blown  preachler,  but  an  exhorter  merely.  He  was 
active,  industrious,  zealous,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  he  had 
more  duty  on  his  hands  than  the  head  of  the  nation.  His  circuit  reached 
miles  and  miles  every  way.  He  was  here  to  day,  there  to-morrow,  and 
somewhere  else  next  day ;  and  he  ate  and  slept  where  he  could. 

Bigelow's  appointments  were  all  given  out  weeks  in  advance.  These 
appointments  must  be  ful611ed  ;  and  be  was  so  continually  pressed,  that 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  furies  were  ever  chasing  him. 

I  have  often  seen  nini  rushing  into  the  settlement  after  a  hard  day's 
ride.  He  wore  a  white  hat  with  a  wide  brim,  a  Kentucky-jean  coat, 
corduroy  vest  and  breeches,  a  heavy  pair  of  clouded-blue  yarn  stockings, 
and  stogy  boots.  He  rode  a  racking  Indian  pony,  who  wore  a  shaggy 
mane  and  tail.  Bigelow  usually  made  his  appearance  in  Puddleford  just 
as  the  long  shadows  of  a  Saturday  evening  were  pointing  over  the  land- 
scape. The  pony  came  clattering  in  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  panting  and 
blowing,  as  full  of  business  and  zeal  as  his  master,  while  Bigelow's  ex- 
tended legs  and  fluttering  bandanna  kept  time  to  the  movement  The 
women  ran  to  the  doors,  the  children  paused  in  the  midst  of  their  frolic, 
as  his  pony  stirred  up  the  echoes  around  their  ears ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
chickens  and  turkeys,  who  had  often  witnessed  the  death  of  one  of  their 
number  when  Uiis  phantom  appeared,  set  up  a  most  dismal  hue-and-cry, 
and  took  to  their  wings  in  the  greatest  consternation. 

We  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  will  form  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Bigelow,  after  having  read  our  description  of  him.  He  was  the  man  of 
all  others  to  fill  the  station  he  occupied.  He  was  as  much  a  part  of,  and 
as  neceasaiy  to,  the  wilderness  he  inhabited,  as  the  oak  itself.  He 
belonged  to  the  locality.  He  was  one  of  a  gallery  of  portraits  that 
nature  and  circumstances  had  hung  up  in  the  forest  for  a  useful  purpose, 
just  as  Squire  Longbow  was  another.  The  one  managed  the  church,  the 
other  the  courts ;  and  all  this  was  done  in  reference  to  society  as  it  was, 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  might  be.  There  was  a  kind  of  elasticity 
about  Bigelow's  theoWy,  as  there  was  about  the  Squire's  law,  that  let 
all  perplexing  technicautieB  pass  along  without  produciDg  any  friction. 
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They  were  graduated  upon  the  sliding-scale  priuciple,  and  were  never 
exactly  the  same. 

Bigelow  was  a  host  in  theology  in  his  way.  He  could  reconcile  at 
once  any  and  every  point  that  could  be  raised.  He  never  admitted  a 
doubt  to  enter  into  his  exhortations,  but  he  informed  his  hearers  at  once 
just  how  the  matter  stood.  He  professed  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  any 
theological  question  at  once,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  mind ; 
and  it  was  all  folly  to  labor  with  the  unreasonable,  he  said,  for  they  would 
'  fight  agin  the  truth  as  long  as  they  could,  any  way.' 

I  used  occasionally  to  hear  him  exhort,  and  he  was  in  every  respect  an 
off-hand  preacher.  He  worked  like  a  black-smith  at  the  forge.  Coat, 
vest,  and  handkerchief,  one  after  the  other,  few  off  as  he  became  more 
and  more  heated  in  his  discourse.  At  one  time  he  thundered  down  the 
terror  of  the  law  upon  the  heads  of  his  hearers ;  at  another  he  persuaded ; 
and  suddenly  he  would  take  a  facetious  turn,  and  accompany  the  truth 
with  a  story  about  his  grand-father  down  on  the  Ohio,  or  an  anecdote 
that  he  had  read  in  the  newspapers.  He  wept  and  he  laughed,  and  the 
whole  assembly  were  moved  as  his  feelings  moved ;  now  silent  with  griei^ 
and  now  swelling  with  enthusiasm. 

I  recollect  one  of  his  sermons  in  part,  and,  in  fact,  the  most  of  the  ser- 
vices accompanying  it  It  was  a  soft  day  in  June.  The  birds  were  sing- 
ing and  revelling  among  the  trees  which  canopied  the  chapel.  The 
church  was  filled.  The  choir  were  all  present  *  Father  Beals,'  *Aunt 
Graves,'  and  *  Sister  Abigail,'  were  in  their  accustomed  seats.  The  farm- 
ers from  the  country  had  'turned  out;'  in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
stirring  days  Puddleford  had  ever  known.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
occasion  was  extraordinary,  as  'Aunt  Graves'  was  very  nervous  the 
moment  ^he  took  her  seat  in  the  choir.  If  any  error  should  be  com- 
mitted, the  exercises  would  be  spoiled,  prayers,  preaching,  and  all ;  be- 
cause, according  to  her  judgment,  they  all  depended  upon  good  music; 
and  that  she  was  responsible  for.  So  she  began  to  hitch  al^ut,  first  this 
way,  and  then  that ;  then  she  ran  over  the  music-book,  and  then  the 
index  to  it;  then  she  hummed  a  tune  inaudibly  through  her  nose;  then 
she  examined  the  hymn-book,  and  then  changed  her  seat;  and  then 
changed  back  again.  She  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  wheel  that  kept  every 
other  wheel  in  motion  ;  and  what  if  that  wheel  should  stop ! 

But  the  hymn  was  at  last  given  out ;  and  there  was  a  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  au  a-hemming,  and  coughing,  and  spitting ;  and  sounding  of 
notes ;  and  a  toot  on  a  cracked  clarionef,  which  had  been  wound  with 
tow ;  and  a  low  grunt  from  a  bass-viol,  produced  by  a  grave-looking  man 
in  the  corner.  Then  all  rose,  and  launched  forth  in  one  of  those  ancient 
pieces  of  church-harmony,  'Coronation;'  every  voice  and  instrument 
letting  itself  go  to  its  utmost  extent  One  airy -looking  person  was  pump- 
ing out  his  bass  by  rising  and  falling  on  his  toes ;  another,  more  solemn, 
was  urging  it  up  by  crowding  his  chin  on  his  breast;  another  jerked  It 
out  by  a  twi»t  of  his  head ;  while  one  quiet  old  man,  whose  face  beamed 
with  tranquillity,  just  stood,  in  perfect  ecstasy,  and  let  the  melody  ran  out 
of  his  nose.  The  genius  on  the  clarionet  blew  as  if  he  were  blowing  his 
last.  His  cheeks  were  bloated,  his  eyes  were  wild  and  extended,  and  hia 
head  danced  this  way  and  that,  keeping  time  with  his  fingers ;  and  he  who 
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sawed  the  viol,  tore  away  upon  Lis  instrument  with  a  kind  of  ferocity, 
as  if  he  were  determined  to  commit  some  violence  upon  it.  But  the 
treble  —  what  shall  I  say  of  it  ?  ^Aunt  Graves '  was  no  where  to  be  seen, 
after  the  *  parts '  had  got  into  full  play ;  she  put  on  the  power  of  her 
voice,  and  *  drowned  out '  every  thing  around  her  at  once ;  and  then, 
rising  higher  and  higher,  she  rushed  through  the  notes,  the  choir  in  full 
chase  after  her,  and  absolutely  came  out  safely  at  last,  and  struck  upon 
her  feet,  without  injuring  herself  or  any  one  else. 

When  this  performance  closed,  quite  an  air  of  self-satisfaction  played 
over  tlie  faces  of  all,  declaring  clearly  enough  that  their  business  whs  over 
for  an  hour  at  least.  In  fact,  *Aunt  Graves'  was  entirely  out  of  breath, 
and  remained  in  a  languishing  state  for  several  minutes.  So  they  busied 
themselves  the  best  way  they  could.  They  gazed  at  every  person  in  the 
house  except  the  preacher,  and  did  every  thing  but  worship.  I  noticed 
that  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  female  portion  to  '  get  into  position^ 
They  tried  a  lounge  and  a  lean,  an  averted  face  and  a  full  one.  Then 
their  bonnet-strings  troubled  them,  and  then  their  shawls ;  and  now  a 
lock  of  hair  got  astray,  and  then  something  else.  The  men  were  as  phi- 
losophical and  indifferent  as  so  many  players  at  a  show.  lie  of  the  clar- 
ionet once  so  far  forgot  the  day  as  to  raise  his  instrument  to  the  window 
and  take  a  peep  through  it,  so  that  he  might  detect  its  air-boles,  if  any 
there  were;  and  he  afterward  amused  himself  and  me,  a  long  time,  by 
gravely  licking  down  its  tow  bandage,  so  that  it  might  be  in  condition 
when  called  upon  to  perform  again.  In  fact,  the  Puddleford  choir  waa 
very  much  like  choirs  in  all  other  places. 

By-and-by,  Bigelow  took  his  stand,  preparatory  to  his  sermon.  I  do 
not  intend  to  follow  Bigelow  through  his  discourse,  because  I  could  not 
do  so  if  I  attempted  it ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any  importance  to  the  reader, 
if  I  could.  He  said  he  would  not  take  any  text,  but  he  would  preach  a 
sermon  that  would  suit  a  hundred  textp.  He  did  not  like  to  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  Bible ;  but  wished  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  following  up  the  manifold  sins  of  his  congregation,  in  whom- 
soever or  wherever  they  existed.  He  then  launched  himself  forth, 
denouncing,  in  the  first  place,  the  sin  of  profanity,  which  is  very  common 
in  all  new  countries,  evidently  having  in  view  two  or  three  of  his  liearers 
who  were  notoriously  profane ;  and  after  considering  the  question  gene- 
rally, he  declared,  *  that  of  all  sinners,  the  profane  man  is  the  greatest 
fool,  becauf^e  be  receives  nothing  for  his  wickedness.  A'  n*t  that  true,  Luke 
Smith  ? '  he  continued,  as  he  reached  out  his  finger  toward  Luke,  whose 
daily  conversation  was  a  string  of  oaths ;  ^  a'  n't  that  true  h  How  much 
have  you  made  by  it?  answer  to  me,  and  this  congregation.'  Luke 
quivered  as  if  a  shock  of  electricity  had  passed  through  him. 

Bigelow  then  gave  a  short  history  of  his  own  sins  in  that  line  at  an 
early  day,  before  he  entered  the  pulpit,  when  he  was  young  and  sur- 
rounded by  temptations;  but,  he  said,  he  reformed  at  laj^t,  and  qs^tj 
other  man  might  do  so  by  the  same  means.  *  When  you  fetl  yourself 
swelling  with  a  big  oath  —  for  every  man  feels  'em  inside  before  they  break 
out,'  exclaimed  Bigelow,  *jump  up  and  cry  *  Jezebel  I'  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, and  you '11  feel  as  calm  as  an  infant  This,'  he  continued,  Mets 
off  the  feeling  without  the  commission  of  sin,  and  leaves  the  system 
healthy.' 
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He  next  considered  the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking;  and  he  poured  down 
the  melting  lava  upon  the  beads  of  his  hearers  with  a  strength  and  in- 
genuity that  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled.  *Men/  he  said,  ^ would  labor 
harder  to  break  the  Sabbath,  than  they  would  for  bread.  They  would 
chase  a  deer  from  morning  till  night  on  this  holy  day,  kill  him,  and  then 
throw  the  carcass  away ;  but  week-days  they  lounge  about  some  Puddle- 
ford  dram-shop,  while  their  families  were  suffering.  Men,  too,'  he  con- 
tinued,  'fish  on  Sundays,  because  the  Devil  has  informed  them  that  fish 
bite  better.  It  is  the  Devil  himself  who  does  the  biting,  not  the  fish ;  it 
is  he  who  is  fishing  for  you ;  for  Bill  Larkin,  and  Sam  Trimble,  and 
Hugh  Williams,  and  scores  of  others:  he's  got  you  now,  and  you  will 
be  scaled  and  dressed  for  his  table  unless  you  escape  instantly;'  and 
thc^n,  to  impress  his  illustration,  he.soared  away  into  a  flight  of  eloquence 
just  suited  to  his  hearers ;  rough  and  fiery,  plain  and  pointed,  neither 
above  nor  below  the  capacity  of  those  he  addressed. 

Bigelow  then  made  a  descent  upon  lying  and  liars.  He  r^^tted  to 
say  that  this  sin  was  verj  common  in  the  church.  '  He  had  a  doxen 
comiilaints  before  him  now,  undecided ;'  and  he  detailed  a  few  of  them, 
as  8|)ecimens  of  the  'depravity  of  the  human  heart'  He  'did n't  want 
to  hear  any  more  of  them,  as  he  had  something  else  to  do,  beside  taking 
charge  of  the  tongues  of  his  church.' 

Then  came  an  exhortation  upon  duties ;  and  almost  every  practical 
virtue  was  mentioned  and  impressed.  Early-rising,  industry,  economy, 
modesty,  contentment,  etc.,  etc,  all  received  a  notice  at  his  hands.  '  Do  n't 
sleep  yourselves  to  death ! '  exclaimed  Bigelow;  'rise  early!  work!  for 
while  you  sleep,  the  Enemy  will  sow  your  fields  full  of  tares;  and  the 
only  way  to  keep  him  out  is  to  be  on  the  spot  yourself!'*  This  was  a 
literal  a[)pru!ation  of  the  parable,  it  is  true,  yet  it  was  very  well  done, 
and  productive,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  some  good. 

Bigelow  closed  in  a  most  tempestuous  manner.  He  was  eloquent,  sar- 
castic, and  comical,  by  turns.  He  had  taken  off  nearly  all  his  clothes, 
except  his  pantaloons,  shirt,  and  suspenders ;  a  custom  among  a  certain 
clasps  of  western  preachers,  however  strange  it  may  appear  to  many 
readers.  Streams  of  perspiration  were  running  down  his  face  and  neck; 
his  hair  was  in  confusion;  and  altogether,  he  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  man  who  had  passed  through  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Bigelow  was  entitled  to  great  credit, 
not  only  for  the  matter  his  sermon  contained,  but  in  being  able  to  deliver 
a  sermon  aMl  amid  the  confusion  which  oflen  surrounded  him.  There 
were  a  dozen  or  more  infants  in  the  crowd,  some  crowing,  some  crying, 
and  some  chattering.  One  elderly  lady,  in  particular,  had  in  charge  one 
of  these  responsibilities,  that  seemed  to  set  the  place  and  the  preacher  at 
defiance.  She  tried  every  expedient  to  quiet  the  little  nuisance,  bat  it 
was  of  '  no  use.'  She  sat  it  down,  laid  it  down,  turned  it  around,  nursed 
it,  chirped  at  it;  and  finally,  giving  up  in  despair,  she  placed  it  on  her 
knee,  the  child  roaring  at  the  top  of  its  lungs,  and  commenced  trotting 
it  in  the  very  face  of  the  audience.  This  operation  cut  up  the  music  of 
the  innocent,  and  threw  it  oat  in  short,  quick  jerks,  very  agreeable  to  the 
preadier  and  congregation. 
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An  excellent  old  woman  also  sat  directly  in  front  of  Bigelow,  her  left 
elbow  resting  on  her  knee,  which  she  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  sigh. 
Her  face  lay  devoutly  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  while  her  right  thumb 
and  fore-finger  held  a  pinch  of  snuff,  whioh  she  every  now  and  then 
slowly  breathed  up  a  hawk-bill  nose,  with  a  long-drawn  whistle,  some- 
thing after  the  sort  that  broke  forth  from  the  clarionet  a  while  before. 
She  then  blew  a  blast  into  a  faded  cotton  handkerchief,  that  reverberated 
hke  the  voice  of  *  many  trumpets.'  This  was  followed  by  fits  of  cough- 
ing, and  sneezing,  and  sighing ;  in  fact^  she  sounded  as  great  a  variety 
of  notes  as  the  choir  itself. 

Beside  all  this,  a  troop  of  dogs  who  had  followed  their  masters  were 
continually  marching  up  and  down  the  chapel ;  and  when  any  unusual 
excitement  occurred  with  Bigelow,  or  any  one  else,  as  there  did  several 
times,  we  had  a  barking-chorus,  which  threatened  to  suspend  the  whole 
meeting.  Bigelow,  however,  did  n't  mind  any  or  all  of  these  things ;  but, 
like  a  skilful  engineer,  he  put  on  the  more  steam,  and  ran  down  ev'>ry 
obstacle  in  his  way. 

Reader,  I  have  given  you  a  description  of  the  log-chapel  at  Puddle- 
ford.  It  is  like  a  thousand  other  places  of  public  worship  in  a  'new 
country.'  If  there  is  something  to  condemn,  there  is  more  to  praise. 
There  seems  to  be  a  providence  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things.  The  set- 
tlers in  a  forest  are  a  rough,  hardy,  and  generally  an  honest,  race  of  men. 
It  is  their  business  to  hew  down  the  wilderness,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
a  different  class  who  will  surely  follow  them.  They  cannot  cultivate  their 
minds  to  any  extent,  or  refine  their  characters.  They  must  be  reached 
through  the  pulpit,  by  such  means  as  will  reach  them.  Of  what  import- 
ance is  a  nice  theological  distinction  with  them  ?  Of  what  force  a  labored 
pulpit  disquisition  ?  They  have  great  vices  and  strong  virtues.  Their 
vices  must  be  smitten  and  scattered  with  a  sledge-hammer ;  they  are  not 
to  be  played  with  in  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  Just  such  a  human  tornado 
as  Bigelow,  is  the  man  for  the  place :  he  may  commit  some  mischief, 
but  he  will  leave  behind  him  a  purer  moral  atmosphere,  and  a  serener  sky. 

Society,  in  such  a  place  as  Puddleford,  is  cultivated  very  much  like  its 
soil.  Both  lie  in  a  state  of  rude  nature,  and  both  must  be  improved. 
The  great  *  breaking-plough,'  with  its  dozen  yoke  of  cattle,  in  tne  first 
place,  goes  tearing  and  groaning  through  the  roots  and  grubs  that  lie 
twisted  under  it,  just  as  Bigelow  tore  and  groaned  through  the  stupidity 
and  wickedness  of  his  hearers.  Then  comes  the  green  grass,  and  wheats 
and  flowers,  as  years  draw  on ;  producing,  at  last,  'some  sixty,  and  some 
an  hundred-fold.' 

There  is  something  impressive  in  the  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness.  A 
quiet  breathes  over  the  landscape  that  is  almost  overwhelming.  In  a 
city,  the  church-steeples  talk  to  one  another  their  lofty  music ;  but  there 
are  no  bells  in  the  wilderness  to  mark  the  hours  of  worship.  The  only 
bell  which  is  heard  is  rung  by  Memory,  as  the  hour  of  prayer  draws 
nigh ;  some  village-bell,  far  away,  that  vibrated  over  the  hills  of  our 
nativity,  the  tones  of  which  we  have  carried  away  in  our  soul,  and  which 
are  awakened  by  the  solemnity  of  the  day. 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  all  this,  if  we  will  but  see  it :  there  is  more ; 
there  is  a  leaaon,  possibly  a  reproof    If  we  are  disposed  to  smile  at  the 
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rusticity  of  a  Puddleford  church,  may  we  not  with  equal  reason  become 
serious  over  the  oveigrown  refinement  of  many  another  ?  May  not  aome- 
thing  be  learned  in  the  yeiy  contrast  which  is  thus  afforded  ?  Do  not 
the  extravagant  hyperbole,  coarse  allusions,  irreverent  anecdote,  and 
strong  but  unpolished  shafts  of  sarcasm,  that  such  as  Bigelow  so  unspar- 
ingly scatter  over  the  sanctuaiy,  give  a  rich  back-ground  and  strong 
re&ef  to  the  finished  rhetoric  of  many  a  pulpit  essay,  that  has  been 
written  to  play  with  the  fancy  and  tranquillize  the  nerves  of  a  refined 
and  fashionable  audience  f  Are  not  the  extremes  equally  ridicoloos : 
the  one  not  having  reached,  the  other  having  passed  the  zenith ! 


D   B   A   T   H  . 

Whxn  Nature,  chill  with  misty  shades  and  dondi^ 
Seems  in  her  dark  funereal  Testments  wrapped. 
And  no  clad  brightness  glimmers  through  ner  gloom, 
T  is  fit,  I  thought,  O  mightiest  and  most  dread 
Of  Phantoms!  on  thy  sway  to  muse;  to  call 
Thee  up  from  out  thy  caverns;  and  to  look 
Upon  toee,  grim  ana  ghastly  as  thou  art; 
Crowned  with  sad  cyi>rea8,  m  triumphal-wreaths^ 
Betokening  thy  Tictories  o'er  Hope, 
Touth,  Beauty,  all  the  smiling  train  of  Joy. 

As  oft  amid  the  flowers,  and  the  bright 

Foliaee  of  Spring  we  wander,  drinking  in 

The  joyous  sounds  which  burst  from  every  chord 

Of  Nature's  lyre,  and  blend  their  harmomes 

In  one  sweet  strain  of  gra'eful  offering 

To  the  pure  Soubob  from  whom  their  being  came^ 

Thy  dark  form  rises  in  the  distance  dim. 

And  with  gigantic  stride  approaches  us: 

By  thy  tempestuous  breath  each  chord  is  broken 

Oi  that  melodious  Ijre;  the  notes  of  joy 

Are  changed  to  wild,  unearthly  soundsi  that  grate 

Upon  the  soul,  and  in  its  shattered  cells 

mil  echo  long. 

But  Phantom  still  art  thou: 
llioagh  fhou  hast  made  us  journey  through  a  vale 
Where  weeplDg-willows,  dripping  with  their  tears, 
Shut  out  the  sun,  and  every  breath  of  air 
Comes  burdened  with  the  weight  of  sighs,  thy  rule 
Must  end. 

The  tearful  willows  soon  shall  bloom 
With  heaven's  brightest  flowers ;  each  tear-drop 
Beaming  with  purest  rain-bow  radiance; 
The  winds  that  sighed  with  vain  regrets. 
And  bore  alone  the  notes  of  woe,  shall  wafl 
Upon  their  permmed  gales  the  voices  clear 
Oi  the  long-lost,  but  now  for  e'er  regained. 

As  thy  more  ancient  brother  Chaos  fled. 
When,  from  the  nisht  of  Time,  the  morn  arose : 
So  shall  the  second  and  more  glorious 
Rising  of  Beauty's  brilliant  sun  dispel 
Thee^  shadowy  wanderer  in  the  vale  of  tears  I 
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OBBSK        80KO        OV        TBIUMPH. 


»T     Hm«.     M.     a.     SBWIVT. 


*  Wear  Um  avordl  tMoeatli  tlis  myxtl*.* 


Ws  cornel  once  more  the  land  is  free  that  bore  usl 
Bring  forth  your  myrtle-garlands  for  our  brows  1 
lo  triumphel  swell  the  inspiring  chornsl 

Strew  wide  our  path- way,  strew  with  laarel-bonghsl 
Hellas  is  free  I  let  your  exultant  Toices 

Shout ' Freedom  1 '  o*er  each  glorious  plain  and  height! 
Let  the  proud  Persian  hear  how  Greece  rejoices. 
The  wnile  he  mourns  afar  his  humbled  might! 
Rejoice  1  rejoice  1  lift  high  the  song  of  gl.tdness; 

Bring  forth  tiie  lyre,  and  strike  the  festal  chord : 
But  ah  1  remember,  in  the  wine-cup*s  madness, 
Beneath  the  myrtle  still  to  wear  the  sword  1 


mieir  golden  tirse  in  the  sun-light  flashing, 

Onward  his  thronging  legion?  swept  in  pride ; 
His  countless  chariots  o'er  the  land  were  crashing, 

^is  myriad  roasts  were  bristling  on  the  ti3e. 
Where  are  they  now,  with  whom  the  strait  was  swarming  I 

Where  are  toe  brazen  beaks  that  swept  the  sea  f 
Rejoice!  for  Greece  was  up  and  boldly  armings- 
Her  foe  is  shattered,  and  her  soil  is  free  t 

We  bear  proud  trophies  of  his  conauered  power: 

Bring  ^rth  the  crowns,  and  let  tne  wine  be  poured  I 
But  ah !  remember,  in  the  festal-hour. 
Beneath  the  myrtle  stiU  to  wear  the  sword  I 


Shout  for  your  heroes!  swing  the  ineense  o'er  theml 

Bring  forth  your  cypress-coflins  for  their  dead ! 
Strew  with  proud  luurel-crowns  the  way  before  them  — 

Pass  they  in  triumph  where  tiieir  feet  should  tread! 
And  still  raise  high  the  choral  song  of  gladness ; 

For  oh !  by  these  hath  Greece  her  freedom  won : 
Hark !  from  his  graves,  above  your  wail  of  sadness^ 
OithflBi-on  calls  '  Rejoice ! '  to  Marathon. 
Rgoicel  rejoice!  the  heavt^ns  with  light  sre  glowing! 

For  peace  once  more  to  Hellas  is  restored: 

But  ah !  remember,  while  with  joy  overflowing. 

Beneath  the  myrtle  still  to  wear  the  sword  I 
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THE      GYPSIES      OF      ART. 

T&AVeJLATID    FOB    THE    KNICKERBOCKER    FROM     HEM&T    MUROER'S     *8CX»X8     Dl 

LA     BOHEMB.' 


BT    0SAKX.B8    ▲•TOB    B&ZSTBS. 

oajkPTxm   BBTBir. 
THE     OIP8T    COFVBB. BOUSE. 

Tou  shall  hear  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Carolus  Barbemachef  plato- 
nist  and  literary-man  generally,  became  a  member  of  the  Gipsy  Clab,  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

At  that  time,  Gustave  Colline,  the  great  philosopher,  Maroel,  the  great 
painter,  Scbaunard,  the  great  musician,  and  Rodolphe,  the  great  poet, 
(as  they  called  one  another,)  regularly  frequented  the  Momus  coffee-hooaey 
where  they  were  surnamed  the  Four  Musqueteers,  because  they  were 
always  seen  together.  In  fact,  they  came  together,  went  away  together, 
played  together,  and  sometimes  did  n^t  pay  thar  shot  together,  with  a 
unison  worthy  of  the  best  orchestra. 

They  chose  to  meet  in  a  room  where  forty  people  might  have  been 
accommodated,  but  they  were  usually  there  alone,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
rendered  the  place  uninhabitable  H^y  its  ordinary  frequenters.  The  <^ance 
customer  who  risked  himself  in  ^his  den,  became,  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance,  the  victim  of  the  terrible  four ;  and,  in  most  cases^  made 
his  escape  without  finishing  his  newspaper  and  cup  of  coflfee,  seasoned  as 
they  were  by  unheard-of  maxims  on  art,  sentiment,  and  political  economy. 
The  conversation  of  the  four  comrades  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
waiter  who  served  them  had  become  an  idiot  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 

At  length  things  came  to  such  a  point  that  the  landlord  lost  aU 
patience,  and  came  up  one  night  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  hk 
griefs : 

'  Mr.  Rodolphe  comes  early  in  the  morning  to  breakfast,  and  carries 
off  to  his  room  all  the  papers  of  the  establishment,  going  so  far  as  to 
complain  if  he  finds  that  they  have  been  opened ;  consequently,  the  other 
customers,  cut  off  from  the  usual  channels  of  public  opinion  and  intelli- 
gence, remain  till  dinner  in  utter  ignorance  of  political  affiuis.  The 
Bosquet  party  hardly  knows  the  names  of  the  last  cabinet 

'  Mr.  Rodolphe  has  even  obliged  the  coffee-house  to  subscribe  to  the 
Castor^  of  which  he  is  chief  editor.  The  master  of  the  establishment 
at  first  refused ;  bnt  as  Mr.  Rodolphe  and  his  party  kept  calling  the  waiter 
every  half  hour,  and  crying:  *The  Castor!  bring  us  the  Castor!^  some 
other  customers,  whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  these  obstinate  demand^ 
also  asked  for  the  Castor.  So  the  Castor  was  subscribed  to — a  hatlei's 
journal,  which  appeared  every  month,  ornamented  with  a  vignette  and 
an  article  on  The  Philosophy  of  Hats  and  other  things  in  gvMraly  by 
Gustave  Colli  ne. 

*  Secondly.    The  aforesaid  Mr.  Colliue,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Rodolphe^ 
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repose  themselves  fronn  their  intellectual  labors  by  playing  baekgammon 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  mid-night;  and  as  the  establishment  pos- 
sesses but  one  backgammon-board,  they  monopolize  that,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other  amateurs  of  the  game ;  and  when  asked  for  the  board,  they 
only  answer,  *  Some  one  is  reading  it ;  call  to-morrow.'  Thus  the  Bos- 
quet party  find  themselves  reduced  to  playing  piquet,  or  talking  about 
their  old  love-affairs.* 

*TiiirdIy.  Mr.  Marcel,  forgetting  that  a  coffee-house  is  a  public  place, 
brings  thither  his  easel,  box  of  colors,  and,  in  short,  all  the  instruments 
of  his  art.  He  even  disregards  the  usages  of  society  so  f^ir  as  to  send 
iot  mixlels  of  different  sexes;  which  might  shock  the  morals  of  the  Bos- 
quet party. 

*  Fourthly,  Following  the  example  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Schaunard  talks 
of  bringing  his  piano  to  the  coffee-house;  and  he  has  not  scrupled  to  get 
up  a  chorus  on  a  motive  from  his  symphony,  The  Influence  of  Blue  in 
the  Aris.  Mr.  Schaunard  has  gone  farther :  he  has  inserted  in  the  lan- 
tern which  serves  the  establishment  for  sign,  a  transparency  with  this 
inscription : 

^  'COURSE    O?   MUSIC    FOB   BOTH   8EZS8,    ORATIS.     APPLY  AT   THE    BAR.' 

In  consequence  of  which,  the  bar  aforesaid  is  besieged  every  night  by  a 
numlier  of  badly-dressed  individuals,  wanting  to  know  where  you  go  in. 
'Moreover,  Mr.  Schaunard  gives  meetings  to  a  lady  calling  herself 
Miss  Phemy,  who  always  forgets  to  bring  her  bonnet.  Wherefore,  Mr, 
Bosquet,  Jr.,  has  declared  that  he  will  never  more  put  foot  in  an  estab- 
lishment where  the  laws  of  nature  are  thus  outraged. 

*  Fifthly.  Not  content  with  being  very  poor  customers,  these  gentle- 
men have  tried  to  be  still  more  economical.  Under  pretense  of  liaving 
caught  the  mocha  of  the  establishment  in  hnproper  intercourse  vvith  chi- 
cory, they  have  brought  a  lamp  with  spirits-of-wine,  and  make  their  own 
coffee,  sweetening  it  with  their  own  sugar ;  all  which  is  an  insult  to  the 
kitchen. 

'Sixthly.  Corrupted  by  the  discourse  of  these  gentlemen,  the  waiter 
Bergami,  (so  called  from  his  whiskers,)  forgetting  his  humble  origin  and 
defying  all  control,  has  dared  to  address  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  a 
piece  of  y)oetry  containing  the  most  improper  overtures;  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  style,  this  letter  is  recognized  as  a  direct  emanation  from  ihe 
pernicious  influence  of  Mr.  Rodolphe  and  his  literature. 

'  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  regret  which  he  feels,  the  ma^^ter  of  the 
establishment  finds  himself  obliged  to  request  the  Colline  party  to  choose 
Bome  other  place  fur  their  revolutionary  meetings.' 

GuatHve  Colline,  who  was  the  Cicero  of  the  set,  took  the  floor  and 
demonstrated  to  the  landlord  that  his  complaints  were  frivolous  and 
unfounded ;  that  they  did  him  great  honor  in  making  his  establishment 
a  home  of  intellect;  that  their  departure  and  that  of  their  friends  would 
be  the  ruin  of  his  house,  which  their  presence  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
literary  and  artistic  club. 

*  A  NEVKR-FAiLTNG  resourco  for  a  Frenchman,  as  it  affords  abundant  food  for  his  van- 
ity^  and  scope  for  his  imagination. 
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'  But,'  objected  the  other,  *  you,  and  thoBe  who  come  to  see  you,  call 
for  6o  little ! ' 

'  This  temperance  to  which  you  object,'  replied  CoUine,  *  is  an  argument 
in  &vor  of  our  morals.    Moreover,  it  depends  on  yourself  whether  we 
'  spend  more  or  not     You  have  only  to  open  an  account  with  us.' 

The  landlord  pretended  not  to  hear  this,  and  demanded  some  expla- 
nation of  the  incendiary-letter  addressed  by  Berpami  to  his  wife.  Ro- 
dolphe,  accused  of  acting  as  secretary  to  the  waiter,  strenuously  asserted 
his  innocence : 

*  For,'  said  he,  *  the  lady's  virtue  was  a  sure  barrier ^ 

The  landlord  could  not  repress  a  smile  of  pride.  Finally,  Gollioe 
entangled  him  completely  in  the  folds  of  his  insidious  oratory,  and  every 
thing  was  arranged,  on  the  conditions  that  the  party  should  cea^e  making 
their  own  coffee,  that  the  establishment  should  receive  the  Castor  gratis, 
that  Phemy  should  come  in  a  bonnet,  that  the  backgammon  board  should 
be  given  up  to  the  Bosquets  every  Sunday  from  twelve  to  two;  and  above 
all,  that  no  one  should  ask  for  tick. 

On  this  basis  every  thing  went  well  for  some  time. 

It  was  Cliristmas  eve.  The  four  friends  came  to  the  coffee-house,  ac- 
companied by  their  friends  of  the  other  sex.  There  was  Marcel's  MufsetU; 
Rodol(ilie's  new  flame,  Mimi^  a  lovely- creature,  with  a  voice  like  a  pair 
of  cymbals,  and  Schaunard's  idol,  Phemy  the  dyeress.  That  nicrht,  Phemy^ 
according  to  agreement,  had  her  bonnet  on.  As  to  Mrs.  Cullitie  tliat 
should  have  been,  no  one  ever  saw  her;  she  was  always  at  home,  occu- 
pied in  punctuating  her  husband's  manuscripts.  After  the  coffee,  which 
was  on  this  great  occasion  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  small  glasses,  they 
called  for  punch.  The  waiter  was  so  little  accustomed  to  the  order,  that 
they  had  to  repeat  it  twice.  Phemy,  who  had  never  been  to  such  a  place 
befori^  seemed  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  at  drinking  out  of  glasses  with  feeU 
Marcel  was  quarrelling  with  Musette  about  a  new  bonnet  which  he  had 
not  given  her.  Mimi  and  Rodolphe,  who  were  in  their  honey  moon, 
carried  on  a  silent  conversation,  alternated  with  suspicious  noises.  As  to 
Colline,  he  went  about  from  one  to  the  other,  distributing  among  them 
all  the  ])()lite  and  ornamental  phrases  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
Museit'  Almanac, 

While  this  joyous  company  was  thus  abandoning  itself  to  sport  and 
laughter,  a  stranger  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  who  occupied  a  table  by 
himself,  was  observing  with  extraordinary  attention  the  animated  sceue 
before  liim.  For  a  fortnight  or  thereabout,  he  had  come  thus  every 
night,  bt^ing  tiie  only  customer  who  could  stand  the  terrible  row  whi<jk 
the  club  made.  The  boldest  pleasantries  had  failed  to  move  him ;  he 
would  remain  all  the  evening,  smoking  his  pipe  with  mathematical  regu- 
larity, his  ey^s  fixed  as  if  watching  a  treasure,  and  his  ears  open  to  all 
that  was  said  around  him.  As  to  his  other  qualities,  he  seemed  quiet 
and  well-otf,  for  he  possessed  a  watch  with  a  gold  chain;  and  one  day. 
Marcel,  meeting  him  at  the  bar,  caught  him  in  the  act  of  changing  a 
Napult'on  to  pay  his  score.  From  that  moment^  the  four  friends  desig- 
nated him  by  the  name  of  the  Capitalist. 

Suddenly  Schaunard,  who  had  very  good  eyes,  remarked  that  the 
glasses  were  empty. 
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*Yes,'  exclaimed  Bodolphe,  'and  this  is  Chrietmas-eve !  We  aro 
good  Christians,  and  ousht  to  have  something  extra.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  added  Marcel, '  let's  call  for  something  supernatural.' 

*  Col  line,'  continued  Rodolphe,  *  ring  a  little  for  the  waiter.' 
Colline  rang  like  one  possessed. 

<  What  shall  we  have! '  said  Marcel. 

Colline  made  a  low  how,  and  pointed  to  the  women. 

'  It  is  the  business  of  these  la^es  to  regulate  the  nature  and  order  of 
our  refreshment.' 

'I,'  said  Musette,  smacking  her  lips,  'should  not  be  afraid  of  cham- 
pagne.' 

'Are  you  crazy  ? '  exclaimed  Marcel ;  '  champagne  I  that  is  n't  wine 
to  begin  with.' 

'  So  much  the  worse :  I  like  it ;  it  makes  a  row.' 

'I,'  said  Mi  mi,  with  a  coaxing  look  at  Rodolphe,  'would  like  some 
Beaune,  in  a  little  basket' 

'  Have  you  lost  your  senses  ? '  said  Rodolphe. 

'  No,  but  I  want  to  lose  them,'  replied  Mimi.  The  poet  was  thunder- 
struck. 

'  I,'  said  Phemy,  dancing  herself  on  the  elastic  sofa,  '  would  rather 
have  Perfect  Love;  it's  good  for  the  stomach.' 

Schaunard  articulated,  m  a  nasal  tone,  some  words  which  made  Phemy 
tremble  on  her  foundation. 

'  Bah  1 '  said  Marcel,  recovering  himself  the  first;  Met^^'spend  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  for  this  once  I ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Rodolphe ;  '  and  they  complain  of  our  not  being  good  cos- 
tomers.    Let 's  astonish  them ! ' 

'Ay,'  said  Colline, '  let  us  give  ourselves  up  to  the  delights  of  a  splen- 
did banquet !  Do  we  not  owe  passive  obedience  to  these  ladies  f  Love 
lives  on  devotioti ;  wine  is  the  essence  of  pleasure,  pleasure  the  duty  of 
youth ;  women  are  flowers,  and  must  be  moistened.  Moisten  away ! ' 
and  Colline  hung  upon  the  bell-rope  in  a  feverish  excitement 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  waiter  came.  When  he  heard  talk  of  cham- 
pagne, burgundy,  and  various  liqueurs,  his  physiognomy  ran  through  a 
whole  gamut  of  astonishment    But  there  was  more  to  come. 

'I  have  a  hole  in  my  inside,'  said  Mimi ;  'I  should  like  some  ham.' 

'And  I  some  sardines,  and  bread-and-butter,'  struck  in  Musette. 

'And  I,  radishes,'  quoth  Phemy, '  and  a  little  meat  with  them.' 

'  Say  at  once,  then,  that  you  want  supper,'  said  Marcel. 

*  We  should  have  no  objection,'  answered  they. 

'  Waiter ! '  quoth  Colline,  gravely, '  bring  us  all  that  is  requisite  for  a 
good  supper.' 

The  waiter  turned  all  the  colors  of  the  rain-bow.  He  descended 
slowly  to  the  bar,  and  informed  his  master  of  the  extraordinary  orders  he 
had  received. 

The  landlord  took  it  for  a  joke  ;  but  on  a  new  summons  from  the  bell, 
he  ascended  himself  and  addressed  Colline,  for  whom  he  had  a  certain 
respect  Colline  explained  to  him  that  they  wished  to  see  Christmas  in 
at  his  house,  and  that  he  would  oblige  them  by  serving  what  they  had 
asked  for.    Momus  made  no  answer,  but  backed  out,  twisting  his  napkin. 
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For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  held  a  consultation  with  his  wife^  who  foi^ 
tunately  had  a  weakness  for. arts  and  letters,  and  advised  him  to  serve 
the  supper. 

'  To  be  sure/  said  the  landlord, '  they  may  have  money  for  once,  by 
chance.' 

So  he  told  the  waiter  to  take  up  whatever  they  asked  for,  and  thea 
pMnged  into  a  game  of  piquet  with  an  old  customer.  Fatal  impra- 
deneel 

From  ten  to  twelve  the  wuter  did  nothing  but  run  up  and  down- 
stairs. Every  moment  he  was  asked  for  something  more.  Musette 
would  eat  English-fashion,  and  change  her  fork  at  every  mouthful.* 
Mimi  drank  all  sorts  of  wines,  in  all  sorts  of  glasses.  Schaunard  had  a 
quenchless  Sahara  in  his  throat  Colline  played  a  cross-fire  with  his 
eyes,  aud  while  chewing  up  his  napkin,  as  his  habit  was,  kept  pinching 
the  leg  of  the  table,  which  he  took  for  Phemy's  knee.  Marcel  and 
Rodolphe  maintained  the  stirrups  of  self-possession,  expecting  the  catas- 
trophe, not  without  anxiety. 

The  stranger  regarded  the  scene  with  grave  curiosity ;  from  time  to 
time  he  opened  his  mouth  as  if  for  a  smile ;  then  you  might  have  heard 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  window  which  creiiks  in  shutting.  '  It  wad  the 
stranger  laughing  to  himself. 

At  a  quarter  before  twelve  the  bill  was  sent  up.  It  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  twenty-five  francs  and  three  quarters. 

'  Come,'  sud  Marcel, '  we  will  draw  lots  for  who  shall  go  and  diplo- 
matize with  our  host  It  is  getting  serious.'  They  took  a  set  of  domi- 
noes ;  the  highest  was  to  go. 

Unluckily,  the  lot  fell  upon  Schaunard,  who  was  an  excellent  virtuosoi^ 
but  a  very  bad  ambassador.  He  arrived  too  at  the  bar,  just  as  the  land- 
lord had  lost  his  third  game.  Momus  was  in  a  fearful  bad-humor,  and, 
at  Schaunard's  first  words,  brol^e  out  into  a  violent  rage.  The  other, 
whose  knowledge  of  art  was  much  better  than  his  temper,  replied  by  a 
double  discharge  of  slang.  The  dispute  grew  more  and  more  bitter,  till 
the  landlord  went  upstairs,  swearing  that  he  woyld  be  pud,  and  that 
no  one  should  stir  till  he  was.  Colline  endeavored  to  interpose  his  paci- 
fying oratory ;  but,  on  perceiving  a  napkin  which  Colline  had  made  Hnt 
of,  the  host's  anger  redoubled;  and  to  indemnify  himself^  he  actually 
dared  to  lay  pro&ne  hands  on  the  philosopher's  hazel  over-coat  and  the 
ladies'  shawls.  A  volley  of  abuse  was  interchanged  by  the  artists  and 
the  landlord.  The  women  talked  of  their  dresses  and  their  conquests. 
The  stranger  began  to  .quit  his  impassible  attitude ;  gradually  he  rose, 
made  a  step  forward,  then  another,  and  walked  as  an  ordinary  man  might ; 
he  approached  the  landlord,  took  him  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low 
tone.  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  followed  him  with  their  eyes.  At  length, 
the  host  went  out,  saying  to  the  stranger, '  Certainly,  Mr.  Barbemache, 
certainly ;  arrange  it  with  them  yourselL ' 

Mr.  Barberoacbe  returned  to  his  table  to  take  his  hat ;  put  it  on, 
turned  round  to  the  right,  and  in  three  steps  came  close  to  Rodolphe  and 

*  At  proyincial  inns,  and  the  lower  order  of  Parisian  eating-houses,  the  same  kziifr 
and  fork  is  expected  to  serve  the  gaeai  throughout  hia  dinner. 
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Marcel ;  took  off  Lis  hat,  bowed  to  the  meOf  waved  a  salute  to  the 
women,  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  blew  hb  nose,  and  began  in  a  feeble 
voice: 

'  Gentlemen,  excuse  the  liberty  I  am  about  to  take.  For  a  long  time, 
I  have  been  burning  with  desire  to  make  your  acquaintance,  but  have 
never,  till  now,  found  a  favorable  opportunity.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
seize  the  present  one  1 ' 

'  Certainly,  certainly,'  said  Colline.  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  bowed,  and 
said  nothing.  The  excessive  delicacy  of  Schaunard  came  nigh  spoiling 
eveiy  thing.  'Excuse  roe.  Sir,'  said  he,  briskly,  'but  you  have  not  the 
honor  of  knowing  us ;  and  the  usages  of  society  forbid  that — could  you 
be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  pipeful  of  tobacco !  In  other  respects  I  am 
of  my  friends'  opinion.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  continued  Barbemache, '  I  am  a  disciple  of  the  fine-arts, 
like  yourselves.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  your  conversation,  our  tastes  are  the  same.  I  have  a  most  easer 
desire  to  be  a  friend  of  yours,  and  to  be  able  to  find  you  here  every  nignt 
The  landlord  is  a  brute ;  but  I  said  a  word  to  him,  and  you  are  quite 
free  to  go.  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  me  the  means  of  finding  you  here 
again,  but  accept  this  slight  service.' 

A  blush  of  indignation  mounted  to  Schaunard's  face.  'He  is  specu- 
lating on  our  condition,'  »ud  he ;  'we  cannot  accept  He  has  paid  our 
bill :  I  will  play  him  at  billiards  {&r  the  twenty-five  francs,  and  give  him 
points.' 

Barbemache  accepted  the  proposition,  and  had  the  good-sense  to  lose. 
This  trait  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  party.  They  broke  up  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  meet  next  day. 

'  Now,'  said  Schaunard, '  our  dignity  is  saved ;  we  owe  him  nothing/ 

'  We  can  almost  ask  him  for  another  supper,'  said  Colline. 


B      B      A      T      H    -    H 


OoD  I  may  the  light  of  this  Tht  day 

On  our  beDighted  spirits  shine^ 
And  kindle  in  each  heart  a  ray 

Of  hope,  and  joy,  and  love  divine  I 

Hav  all  its  qniet^  sacred  hours 

Be  kept  from  sin  and  folly  free ; 
And  all  our  thoughts,  and  all  our  powers, 

Employed  in  love  and  praise  of  TbzbI 

And,  as  its  Bun  sinks  in  the  west, 

With  brilliant  hues  in  every  ray, 
May  its  twilight  be,  in  eyery  breast, 

The  dawning  of  an  endless  day  1  i.  b. 

Syraeutty  Sept.  4, 1853. 
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'  Thou  canst  not  tAll  whence  it  eometh  and  wbither  it  goath.*  St.  Job  v. 

'  I  AH  never  xnerry  when  I  heax  eweetmueie.*  Mskchavt  or  Vbitscb. 

Whence  come  ye,  saddening  chords? 
Thou  wailing  melody,  thou  martial  strain  ? 
Where  is  the  foontain  deep,  too  deep  for  words, 
Whence  gush  your  ambient  waters  to  the  main! 

Art  thou  a  princ^  0  Son^  ? 
Like  to  the  wina-god,  or  the  hghtning-king  f 
Of  wayward  gentleness,  of  fierceness  strong — 
An  infant's  cry,  a  seraph's  sweeping  wingf 

Or  art  thou  God's  own  voice, 
Echoing  afar  through  Earth's  majestic  halls ; 
Now  caught  in  whisperings  low,  when  men  rejoice, 
Now  pealed  in  thunder-bolts  and  water-falls? 

Poor  instruments  of  Earth 
Catch  the  stray  voices  circling  round  the  spheres^ 
With  scarce  an  echo  of  their  heavenly  birth ; 
And  yet^  how  sadly  sweet  to  mortal  earsl 

Hark !  distant  swells  of  song 
Steal  o'er  the  moon-lit  waters  to  my  ear; 
And,  as  the  rippling  waves  their  notes  prolong, 
They  bear  unto  my  spirit  hope  and  fear. 

Hope,  that»  o'er  moon-lit  seas^ 
Our  inner  life  may  catch  sweet  lingering  strains : 
Vague  fear,  lest  soul-heard  melodies  like  Uiese 
Die  in  our  hearts  while  memory  yet  remains. 

Where  fly  ye,  touching  chords, 
Thus  speaking  tones  of  heavenly  harmony  ? 
Have  ye  some  doistered  home  which  Earth  affords. 
Or  course  ye  back  to  far  Infinity? 

Or  haply  are  ye  sent 
To  sink  and  dwell  in  hearts  of  god-like  mould  ? 
To  give  the  bright  imagination  vent^ 
To  regions  vast,  of  melody  untold  ? 

I  call  — but  ye  are  gone! 
A  slight  vibration  moans  along  the  sky, 
And  seems  to  whisper,  as  it  circles  on, 
These  saddening  words :  'Like  all  things  else,  we  die  t ' 

Yet,  stay  t    Can  Beaittt  die  ? 
Can  golden  life  from  PuEiTY  be  riven? 
List!  list  I  the  answering  strains  come  floating  by : 
'The  home  of  all  sweet  melody  is  Heaven  I ' 
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THE      BALL. 

But  open  one  door  more,  and  joy  leaps  madly  on  the  scene.  To-nigbt 
the  Salle  des  Fleurs  is  the  adytum  of  elegance.  Deep  in  a  draperied 
recess  sits  a  Brobdignagian  band,  whose  strains  burst  loose  sweetly,  grandly 
as  the  winds  from  Eolus'  cave,  filtered  through  Apollo's  lyre.  On  every 
side  reach  long,  lofty  walls,  festooned  with  flowers,  and  inlaid  with  con- 
tinuous mirrors,  through  which,  multiplied  into  myriads,  the  mirthful 
scene  enclosed  seems  to  float  into  infinitude.  Inviting  seats  surround  the 
hall  in  one  unbroken  coil  of  repose.  A  thousand  lustres,  ferronieres,  and 
trembling  plumes,  mingled  with  music  and  laughter,  fill  the  air.  Cava* 
liers  incline  with  Viennese  courtesy  to  their  partners ;  or  stand  for  one 
brief  moment  clasping  their  waists,  waiting  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool 


of  the  giddy  area ;  and  then,  swimming,  undulating,  skipping,  finished, 
sentimental,  the  stately  Polonaise,  the  swinging  Mazurka,  the  Trcia  Temps, 
and  the  Redowa,  graceful  and  drooping  as  a  willow,  follow  each  other  in 
floating  succession.  Frenchmen — who  are  never  serious  except  in  danc- 
ing— are  performing  like  dervishes.  The  fainting  fair  glide  through 
quadrilles,  retire  to  flirt  and  lemonade,  and  da  capo. 

My  little  rail-road  beauty  was  employed  in  an  adagio  movement,  look- 
ing as  arch  as  she  was  starch  at  the  Trinkhalle. 

Mrs.  FLSDGEFfiMMB  appeared.  Her  march  through  the  sumptuous 
saloon  was  an  imperial  triumph.  No  one,  not  even  the  Italian  princessa, 
to  whom  the  Austrian  militaire  is  now  making  such  a  profound  salute, 
can  boast  of  a  more  magniflcent  train  of  gentlemen  than  Mrs.  Fledob- 
FEMME,  the  wife-vender.  The  Chevalier  ae  VEmpire,  and  the  Chevalier 
d*Industrie,  pay  court  to  her  with  equal  assiduity.  Are  you  curious  to 
know  the  secret  of  her  attraction  ?  It  is  this :  Jlat  flattery.  Her  tongue, 
like  a  locomotive,  begins  to  give  forth  a  thick  smoke  of  compliments  the 
moment  the  semblance  of  mankind  draws  near ;  how  natural,  then,  to 
fiill  into  her  train ! 

Singular  I  the  American  notion  that  neatness  in  apparel  or  in  equipage 
is  an  English  characteristic!  On  the  present  occasion,  Mrs.  Fledob- 
FEMME  revelled  in  the  full-blown  glories  of  a  crimson  brocade.  Sacred 
to  the  narrow  walls  of  her  change  a  coucher  be  the  mysteries  of  her 
interior  attire.  Her  head-dress  was  like  the  city  of  Venice — *a  tiara  of 
proud  towers '  —  and  plumed  and  flowered  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  tame  ostrich  had  nestled  there  in  drowsy  voluptuousness, 
and  was  flaunting  his  downy  decorations  from  above  the  brightness  of  his 
floral  bed. 

Conspicuous  as  the  wife-vender  ever  is  in  society  for  the  grace  of  her 
manners  and  her  luring  conversation,  she  attitudinized  about  the  very 
Amphytrite  of  flattery,  spouting  it  refreshingly  around  at  every  step. 
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Her  female  dependant  to-night  was  Miss  Monosyllable,  a  fresh  damsel 
from  May-Fair,  the  catalogue  of  who^e  accomplishments,  as  displayed  in 
public,  was  limited  to  a  sovereign  Yes,  and  a  magnificent  No !  l^e 
Chaperone  was  all  smiles ;  the  Debutante  ail  stares. 

Misses  Darkle  and  Sparkle  had  just  languished  into  light  Captain 
Bruin  was  tormenting  them  to  his  utmost  with  criticising  uniforms,  gen- 
erals, and  every  thing  else  that  they  cared  nothing  about  Thus  borea, 
when  straitened  for  conversation,  always  have  recourse  to  strictures. 
Figure  to  yourself  vulgarity  personified,  and  conceit  laid  on  with  a  trowel, 
and  you  will  still  have  an  idea  somewhat  too  favorable  of  Mrs.  Aurbous 
Gloribux's  appearance.  The  monster-marshalling  Baronnb  Von 
Blttdobonbore  also  lent  her  countenance  as  well  as  she  could  through  a 
blending  of  wrinkles  and  rouge :  a  plaste^mask  was  on  her  brow,  and 
the  finest  fresco  on  her  cheeks.  The  codperation  of  pure  water  and  pure 
air  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  most  complexions ;  but  still  there  are 
numbers  who,  like  Uie  Baronnb,  scorn  to  depute  to  so  coarse  a  band- 
maid  as  Nature  that  art  of  tinting  in  which  they  themselves  so  eminently 
excel.  In  the  pump-room  to-morrow,  where  the  children  of  vicious  arti- 
ficiality, like  the  prodigal,  return  to  Nature  for  restoration  after  their  long 
estrangement,  how  many  of  these  embalmed  beauties  will  the  ri^iig  sun 
reveal,  looking  rougeless  and  wretched  1 

Behold  the  turtle  who  has  lost  her  mate!  this  Cleopatra  in  foniard; 
she  of  the  countenance  which  seems  to  have  borrowed  its  enamelled 
smoothness  and  purity  from  an  antique  cameo !  ^  Who  is  she  f '  is  a 
question  that  has  moved  many  ere  to-day.  As  you  see  her  now,  she' 
appears  always,  the  same  sad,  restless  mystery,  travelling  ever  with  a  an- 
gle attendant,  in  quest  of  the  gayest  scenes,  but  steadfastly  declining  all 
participation  in  the  pleasures,  of  which  she  covets  only  the  spectacle  and 
distraction.  Wealth  and  a  noble  name  have,  in  her  case,  afforded  no 
talisman  against  dejection ;  secure,  if  the  constant  presence  of  festivity 
can  but  minister  forgetfulness  to  her  mind,  she  has  now  for  three  yean 
Uved  a  wanderer  from  her  home  in  Naples,  where  her  once  proud  family 
is  wrecked,  and  her  young  husband  lies  a  political  prisoner,  without  hope 
of  release.    Yet  if,  as  sages  aver,  perfect  tranquillity  be  the  sinberest  type 

of  happiness,  the  Countess  M has  perhaps  little  reason  to  envy  die 

lightest  of  these  ladies  who  philander  through  the  crowd. 

The  invincible  Passim  Partout  was  in  conversation  with  a  figure  of 
sabre-chains  and  spurs — a  piece  of  assery  who  was  not  allowed  &rther 
admission,  on  account  of  his  costume,  but  was  authorised  to  lean  in  a 
gracceful  position  against  the  entrance-door  during  the  evening.  Par- 
tout  was  evidently  upon  a  high  horse,  and  gesticulating  madly,  as  he 
always  does  when  die  course  of  narrative  leads  liim  into  difficulties  where 
a  whole  troop  of  lancers  would  founder.  I  believe  his  present  theme  was 
a  description  of  an  elephant-supper  given  by  the  Shampoo  Indians  in 
South  Tartary.  The  listener,  too  polite  or  else  too  lazy  to  question  the 
travellers  asseverations,  could  only  find  a  safety-valve  for  his  incredulity  in 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  bobbing  his  head  with  an  energy  of  action 
which  resembled  the  play  of  the  little  balls  you  sometimes  see  dancing 
up  and  down  the  jet  of  a  fountain. 

There  is  no  one  worth  looking  at  in  the  same  radius  with  the  Couktbss 
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OF  Cauchemar;  all  eyes  have  been  riveted  since  she  entered;  the 
Madaines  are  all  brindling,  and  the  Monsieurs  are  all  bullying  about  her. 
She  has  been  with  that  confounded  Turk  all  day  :  he  must  be  thinking 
of  the  line  in  Hafiz : 

'  Her  heart  is  full  of  passion ;  her  eyes  are  full  of  sleep.' 

Did  you  ever  behold  such  a  Chinese  miracle  ?  See  how  the  cordon  of 
strangers  closer  round ;  every  body  has  some  slight  and  select  attentions 
to  pay  her.  Look  how  the  Grand-Duke  salutes  her  1  what  an  accolade 
of  ceremony ;  she,  all  the  while,  looking  as  selfish  as  a  sun-ehade ! 

I  succeeded  in  harpooning  Ernest  on  the  soft  shoal  of  a  divan,  where 
he  was  playing  satellite  to  a  very  twinkling  *  evening-star,'  with  the  aid 
of  a  most  tremendous  fan.  The  '  airing'  ended  in  favor  of  a  waltz,  in 
which  the  lady  was  to  join  with  a  moire  favored  partner — a  formation 
of  blue,  brass,  and  nankeen,  who  strode  up  and  reminded  the  'star'  of 
her  'engagement'  with  an  air  of  exaction  that  seemed  particularly  unpal* 
atable  to  my  friend  Ernest 

'  Who  is  the  great  fiandrin  d^ Anglais  ? '  inquired  I,  as  the  tall  thing 
commenced  gyrating  heavily  round  the  room. 

'  Oh  I  a  cursed  cockney  1  or  rather  an  Anglo-Italian,  who  lives  among 
horses  in  summer,  and  pictures  in  winter.  You  may  see  him  any  after- 
noon, season  aftcyr  season,  driving  a  deformed  tilbury  on  the  Lichtenthaler 
All^e,  with  his  great  ham-colored  countenance  sandwiched  between  a 
huge  stiff  hat  and  a  stiffer  collar  of  the  same  dimensions.  I  have  his 
card  in  my  pocket — Honorable  Poppbn  J.  Burde.  Oh !  of  all  insup- 
portables,  any  thing  but  a  British  dandy  I  —  a  suit  of  clothes  personified  I 
Look  at  the  confounded  fool,  chucking  back  his  head  like  a  goose  gulp- 
ing hot  water !  His  cravats  put  me  in  mind  of  the  war-horses  in  Job : 
*  How  hast  Thou  clothed  their  necks  in  thunder! '  He  calls  himself  *  a 
bird  of  the  first  water' — a  definition  of  peculiar  indefiniteness.  But  he 
has  been  better  described  as  a  man  *  disabled  of  the  behefits  of  his  own 
country,  out  of  love  with  his  nativity,  and  almost  chiding  God  for  mak- 
ing him  of  the  countenance  which  he  wore.' ' 

'And  his  discontent  at  the  latter  circumstance  is  not  without  good 
reason,  me  judice.    But  who  is  that  feeling  his  button  ? ' 

'  Babblbtok  Bore,  another  of  my  compatriots,  the  itinerant  Angles. 
He  is  attached  to  Baden  because  he  owes  every  body  here,  and  in  con- 
sequence is  treated  very  kindly,  for  fear  lest  he  should  decamp.  Beside, 
he  is  always  waiting  for  funds  to  arrive  which  never  come ;  and  great  is 
the  disappointment  he  expresses.  '  Shameful  I '  says  he,  *  the  management 
of  these  damnationed  mails !  my  banker  promised  a  remittance  for  cer- 
tain on  last  Thursday,  and  here  the  d d  diligence  roust  go  and  get 

robbed  1  If  the  thing  continues  much  longer,  I  shall  certainly  go  home 
and  collect  the  funds  for  you  myself.'  After  this  dubious  proposition, 
the  crustiest  creditors  always  come  down  and  declare  that  they  are  in  no 
hurry  whatever ;  quite  a  pleasure  to  wait,  etc' 

'  It  appears  to  me  that  your  countrymen,  with  all  their  denundation  of 
foreigners  and  foreign  rascality,  always  find,  when  they  travel,  that  it  is 
generally  some  bold  Briton  who  bears  the  palm  of  scoundrelism  abroad.^ 

'  The  children  of  Israel  did  put  a  term  to  their  wanderings,  and  settled 
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at  last :  I  wonder  if  the  children  of  Great-Britain  wUi  ever  consent  to 
follow  their  example !  If  the  Anglo-Italiana,  the  An^lo-Germanics,  the 
Anglo-Francoa,  the  Anglo-Russos,  and  the  Anglo-Egyptians  actoaliy 
enjoyed  their  travels,  it  would  be  quite  another  thing,  and  I  should  be 
ready  to  wish  them  Goo-speed.  But  you  must  certainly  have  ob- 
aerved — I  have,  and  witt  much  pain — how  poor,  how  pitiful,  how  *flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,'  is  the  issue  of  their  trampe  and  trudges.  They 
wander,  they  know  not  why ;  they  see,  they  know  not  what  They  go 
on,  as  it  were,  from  a  centrifugal  impulse  to  flee  as  far  and  violently  as 
possible  from  the  hated  centre  of  home ;  that  island-home  which,  with 
all  their  vaunted  patriotism,  is  to  each  of  them  a  mere  kennel  of  fimtis, 
where  he  leads  the  life  of  a  dog.  They  make  pilgrimages,  distant  and 
tedious,  simply  because  the  r^-book,  'Murray's  Guide,'  enjoins  it  on 
them ;  or  because  Richard  says  il  faut  admirer  ceci  or  cela,  they  will  cas- 
cade their  affected  raptures  over  hill,  dell,  ruin,  and  statue,  for  which  they 
have  about  as  much  appreciation  as  the  statue  has  for  them.  Does  it  not 
strike  you  as  it  does  me,  that  an  Englishman  always  voyages  with  a  ma- 
licious blue-devil  as  his  attendant-courier,  who  -clings  to  him  like  the 
unhung  slave  that  was  stationed  behind  the  chariot  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
to  be  a  'sweet  remembrancer'  of  mortality  and  misery.  In  travelling 
now-a-days,  my  chief  marvel  is,  where  the  devil  are  the  men  of  sense? 
Parhleu !  I  begin  to  suspect  that  they  have  sense  enough  to  stay  at 
home.' 

'  You  are  wrong,  Ernest  A  gentleman  should  always  stand  up  for 
his  countrymen  and  country  while  he  remains  abroad  ;  that 's  honorable 
patriotism :  and  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  damn  both  in  good 
set  terms  on  his  return  home;  that's  independence.  I'm  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  your  luck  at  roulette  has  been  rather  notV  than  rouge  this  even* 
ing.  But  ckapeau  has,  and  quash  such  kill-joy  subjects ;  here  approaches 
the  sweet  cvnosure  of  the  soul,  the  Countess  of  Cauchemar.  Has  she 
a  husband  here  ? ' 

'Husband?  Ah  yes,  Monsieur  son  tnari^  sans  doute.  You  must 
know  that  a  six-weeks  star,  culminating  as  she,  is  surrounded  by  too 
many  satellites  to  have  a  visible  consort  There  is  some  one,  however, 
who  answers  to  that  appellation ;  a  sort  of  deputy-husband ;  a  respecta- 
ble and  responsible  gentleman  of  the  same  name;  insouciant  as  Ejng 
Gandaules,  who  escorts  her  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Baron  Yon 
Bludgeonborb  attends  kin  goddess  of  authority,  having  a  face  now  far 
too  wan  to  minister  to  blushing  beauty.  You  have  lived  enough  on  the 
Continent  to  know  what  a  matrimonial  alliance  is  here.  Reduced  to 
parchment,  it  is,  you  know,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  virtual  signing 
away  of  a  man's  original  rights  and  powers.  If  he  marries  a  belie,  he  is 
in  the  condition  of  a  state  merged  into  a  general  government.  He  vir- 
tually delegates  his  independent  authority  to  a  petticoat  sovereign ;  his 
very  existence  becomes  subsidiary  to  hers ;  hers  are  all  the  summa  jura 
imperii  :  to  frame  ordinances;  to  make  peace  and  war,friendi<  and  foes; 
to  raise  money  on  his  credit;  and  all  this,  to  say  nothing  of  her  unlim- 
ited liberty  of  forming  what  manner  of  new  alliances  she  pleases— an 
unbounded  jurisdiction  !  Is  this  a  prospect  to  allure  a  man  with  bis  eyes 
open  ?    No,  my  friend ;  careless  as  I  seem,  I  have  made  observations 
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enough  to  coDviDoe  me  that  the  marrying-age  has  gone  by.  Poor 
Gauchemar!  I  knew  him  well,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  in 
other  and  better  days.  He  now  gambles  like  Blucher.  Duly  and  duti- 
fuDy  he  provides  for  the  Countess,  when  he  is  able  ;  but  as  for  obtruding 
himself  any  farther  on  her  fair  career,  *  the  camel  of  such  an  idea,^  as 
the  gallant  Turk  declares,  ^  never  yet  crossed  the  great  Sahara  of  his 
dratn.' 

'  It  is  cool,  to  say  the  least,  in  young  Amurath,  to  come  and  carry  off 
the  pearl  of  Christendom  in  our  teeth.  Can  no  gallant  Frank  be  found 
to  break  a  lance  with  him  for  such  a  prize  ? ' 

*  He  will  not  long  repose  on  any  laurels  that  flourish  in  such  a  fickle 
atmosphere  as  that  of  her  eyes.  Beside,  the  Grand-Duchess  Sophie  is 
not  more  than  half  pleased  at  the  Countess's  presence  here.' 

•Why  so?' 

*  Why,  in  the  first  place,  because  all  the  Baden  nobility  have  run  mad 
about  her,  while  her  highness  insists  upon  their  running  mad  about  the 
appalling  Baronne  Yon  Bludgeonbore.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
the  Grand-Duke,  old  as  he  is.  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  tne  last  on  dii, 
that  our  Turk  here  is  a  natural  son  of  the  Grand-Duke  ?  There  are  fif- 
teen proofs  of  it  established  within  three  days.  He  was  taken  an  infant 
to  Bayoukdere  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  brought  up  quietly  on  attar  of 
roses  and  ostrich-milk,  which  accounts  for  his  complexion  and  sweet  voice. 
The  Baronne  says  it  is  evident  he  must  be  somehod'ifs  natural  son,  be- 
cause he  speaks  French  so  well.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  the  Grand- 
Duchess  Sophie  has  yet  entered?  She  only  remains  half  an  hour,  on 
account  of  her  principles.  Her  visit  is  a  signal  for  the  gaming-tables  to 
instantly  suspend  operations ;  nor  are  they  permitted  to  resume  until  she 
is  gone.  She  declares  she  will  never  lend  ner  countenance  to  this  '  gulf 
of  vice,'  (gouffre  de  vice,)  as  she  calls  the  trente  et  quarante  games,' 

*Then  why  are  they  not  suppressed  altogether!' 

•If  circumstances  independent  of  the  disposition  of  the  court  would 
suffer  it  to  proscribe  these  games  for  ever,  do  not  suppose  that  it  would 
wait  till  to-morrow,  even ;  the  edict  would  go  forth  to-night.' 

*  But  who  under  heaven,  then,  has  power  to  control  these  highly  moral 
inclinations  ? ' 

'  Interest,  Sir ;  the  interest  of  the  whole  State.  It  is  not  enough  to  boast 
of  Baden  as  a  delicious  resort ;  every  one  knows  it ;  but  ....  tell 
me,  what  is  the  vivifying  principle  ?  what  is  it  that  imparts  all  this  ani- 
mation which  is  met  with  nowhere  else  ?  What  is  it  but  Play  ?  Banish 
play  from  these  halls,  and  you  banish  the  gay  company.  The  experiment 
has  already  been  partly  tried ;  it  has  wholly  failed.  Gambling  is  the 
sine  qua  non,  the  corner-stone  of  Baden's  prosperity.  A  rotten  founda- 
tion, you  may  say,  for  a  country's  treasury ;  but  it  is  true.  From  June 
until  the  middle  of  August,  all  Europe  seems  to  appoint  a  rendezvous  on 
this  ground.  When  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  the  State  in  which  this 
immense  accession  of  strangers  squander  thousands  on  thousands  must 
be  impoverished.  No ;  her  royal  highness,  the  Grand-Duchess  Sophie, 
must  yield  to  reason,  as  she  does ;  although  the  banks  are  closed  during 
her  visits  out  of  compliment,  while  she  herself  is  regarded  as  something 
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more  holj  than  lovely.    Undoubtedlj  public  gambling  is  a  great  evil, 
but  chiefly  so  because  it  is  a  necessary  evil/ 

'Bravo  I  Adam  Smith  has  never  gone  deeper  in  policy  in  his  'Wealth 
of  Nations.'  I  presume  that,  as  a  consequence  of  her  scruples,  her  royal 
highness  is  expected  to  pay  only  angels'  visits  to  the  Eubsall — aa  'few 
and  fsLT  between '  as  possible.' 

'  Leaving  the  Grand-Duchess  alone  I  should  say,  if  looks  go  for  any 
thing,  that  the  tall,  noticeable  man  standing  alone  is  something  out  of  the 
common.' 

'And  for  once  you  interpret  well.  That  man  might  be  MephktQpheles, 
for  auffht  known  to  the  contrary.  Ordinarily,  mystery  is  the  very  slight- 
est claim  to  distincticn  here ;  but  to  him  mystery  is  what  poison  was  to 
Mithridates  of  Pontus — his  nourriture,  his  fame,  his  idiosyncrasy.  There 
is  a  report,  nay,  it  is  currently  believed  in  mystic  Germany,  that  by  cer- 
tain subterranean  dealings  he  has  contrived  to  exist  dwring  three  or  four 
centuries,  Tou  needn't  sneer;  I  state  nothing  but  what  is  proved, 
parole  d'homieur,  .  When  you  go  to  Dresden,  you  will  see  a  picture  in 
the  grand  gallery  as  like  him  as  it  can  stare ;  that  picture  is  over  two 
hundred  years  old.  There  are  men  in  Silesia,  now  tottering  to  the  grave 
with  old  age,  who  knew  him  at  the  beginning  of  their  lives,  when  he 
appeared  precisely  as  now.  But  he  travels  so  much,  and  alters  his  dress 
so  often,  from  militaire  to  bourgeois  and  ecclesiastic,  beside  aU  the  diver- 
sities which  fashion  can  suggest,  that  he  escapes  the  pursuit  of  observation. 
'  I  tell  the  tale  as  't  was  told  to  me ; '  I  ask  you  to  believe  nothing  mors 
than  you  please ;  but  he  is  certainly  an  unaccountable  man.  Go  where 
you  will,  you  meet  him  with  that  same  Brutus  head  and  great  black  eyes, 
wrapped  in  spectral  reminiscences  of  the  past,  cadaverous  as  a  corpse,  but 
never  looking  a  day  older.  Tou  may  laugh  as  you  please,  but  Eugene 
Sue  has  taken  him  as  the  hero  of  his  '  Wandering  Jew.'  It  is  hard  to 
believe  in  a  ghost  in  a  ball-room,  I  admit ;  but  confess  the  truth  that  you 
wouldn't  care  to  encounter  that  man  on  the  Hartz  mountains.  He 
always  addresses  you  after  the  manner  of  one  of  Homer's  heroes*  If 
you  wish  a  crowning  evidence  of  his  diabolical  dealings,  observe  his  dia- 
bolical luck  at  play.  He  broke  a  bank  at  Turin  only  a  month  ago,  and 
from  the  assiduity  with  which  he  frequents  the  tables  where  the  fkirest 
and  foulest  of  mankind  gather,  I  judge  that  he  proposes  to  break  another 
bank  here.  You  may  surmise,  whether,  with  his  peculiar  reputation  and 
prodigious  run  of  luck,  he  is  not  a  living  iog  and  dead  lion  in  one. 
Dost  thou  like  the  picture?' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  become  corrupted  by  intercourse  with  Coukt 
Passim  Partout  ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  although  I  believe  implidtly 
every  word  you  have  uttered;  I  have  been  laughing  at  your  Satanic 
friend's  coat  He  must  want  to  be  exorcised  of  his  infernal  attributes  to 
place  himself  under  that  blessed  douche-bath  of  melted  wax  —  look ! ' 

The  next  moment  Ernest  F had  dropped  his  affected  gravity,  and 

was  far  gone  in  a  cachinnatoiy  spasm.  A  carrera  goddess,  who  smilingly 
humiliated  her  statueship  by  supporting  a  tremendous  candelabra,  brist- 
ling with  flaming  bougies,  had  adopted  a  mode  of  ingenious  revenge  by 
dripping  with  no  chary  hand  libations  of  melted  wax  upon  every  black 
coat  within  her  reach.    It  was  no  litany-language  that  flew  from  the  lips 
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of  gentlemen  who  Ibund  themselves  thus  unexpectedly  and  grataitously 
garnished  by  the  profuse  nature  of  the  nude  lady^s  favors.  I  have  often 
remarked  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the  black-coated  gentry  at  the 
imposition  of  this  ball-room  abomination.  The  inventors  of  heathen  hell 
should  never  have  omitted  to  catalogue  this  torment  of  the  frail  human- 
ity of  fashionable  natures  among  at  least  the  third-class  tortures  of  infem6. 
To  find  one's  self  trepanned  into  a  friend's  house  under  pretext  of  a 
pleasure-party,  or  to  pay  your  way  into  a  public  ball,  exulting  with  fond 
anticipations  of  waltzing  and  conquest ;  your  Phidian  figure  gracefully 
«ncased  in  your  crack  coat,  radiant  in  immaculate  vest  and  invulnerable 
boots ;  your  mind  as  clear  of  presentiment  as  the  June  heaven  of  cloud, 
and  then — and  then  1  sneer  not,  cold  railer,  at  the  slender  stock  of  plea- 
sures which  mankind  can  at  best  enjoy.  And  then !  to  see  with  secret 
misgiving  some  sardonic  friend  trip  blandly  across  the  room  and  lisp  in 
your  ear  the  hateful  question  which  suggests  his  Mephistophelian  smite: 
Eh  I  mon  eker,  and  pray  is  that  a  habit  de  fantasie  you  wear  t  pardon 
my  obtrusion,  but  from  the  effect  across  the  room,  I  thought  it  was  some 
new  style  of  coat;  your  well-known  taste — pardon,  eh  I  eh ! ' 

Oh  then  3  to  turn  upon  yourself  like  the  scorpion  girt  with  fire,  aghast 
at  heart,  to  discover  your  crack  coat  transmuted  into  a  harlequin  vest- 
ment, the  collar  like  ice  on  ebony !  To  feel  like  a  private  undertaker ; 
to  feel  like  a  fretful  porcupine,  the  cursed  wax  all  clotted  in  your  glisten- 
ing hair;  to  feel  yourself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  room;  to  feel  power- 
less to  face  the  pitiless  world  before  you,  and  yet  ashamed  to  turn  your 
back  upon  which  the  melted  mass  of  infamy  sits  like  Sinbad's  old  man 
of  the  sea ;  to  feel  waxed  all  over  1  to  feel  Ltkohbd  I  Oh !  there  may 
be  weightier  ills  than  this ;  there  are  tar  and  feathers ;  there  are  calami- 
ties which  affect  life  and  reputation ;  woes  wUl  occur  which  blanch  the 
hair  for  ever ;  but  what  is  more  villainous  to  bear  than  a  trial  of  temper ! 
What,  what  is  more  dire  to  temper  than  to  have  one's  high  hopes  hurled 
down,  as  it  were,  from  the  pleasure-pinnacle  of  a  bright  Mont  Blanc  in 
an  avalanche  of  wax  /  /  /  Was  Job  the  Grand  a  dancing  man  f  You 
slink  out  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  before  a  hooting  pit-host  is  very  sorry, 
the  accident  will  not  be  repeated.  Aye,  '  there 's  the  rub  ! '  you  slink 
out.  A  servant  plays  rubbers  of  whish-whish  on  your  devoted  back. 
He  scrapes  your  acquaintance  with  an  instrument  like  an  ancient  Btri^L 
He  currycombs  you  like  a  racer  after  a  three-mile  heat ;  he  clapa  a  heated 
iron  between  your  shoulders.  You  give  flunky  his  shilling,  and  sidle 
back  into  the  ball-room,  musing  on  the  frail  tenure  which  a  dancing-man 
must  possess  on  the  world's  esteem,  when  a  mere  inscription  of  wax  can 
blot  out  his  every  claim  to  distinction. 

Thanks  to  the  zeal  of  four  flunkies  in  huzzar-uniform,  who  hawked  at 
the  lights  with  the  fury  of  owls;  this  exhibition  oi  ^d — d  dissoivinff 
views;  as  Ernest  emphatically  called  them,  was  soon  extinguished. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  desirable  consummation  taken  place,  when  a 
commotion  of  a  different  nature  arose  in  the  upper  end  of  the  salon. 

A  prolonged  oath,  a  sharp  remonstrance,  seasoned  with  laughter  ser  . 

end  octaves  higher  than  stnctly  accorded  with  the  key  of  etiquette,  all 

at  once  saluted  my  ear.    A  push,  a  rush,  a  parting  of  the  *'  crush,'  soon 

jrevealed  the  cause.    It  then  appeared  that  one  of  the  hot-water  pa- 
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tients — an  especial  pet  of  the  great  hot-water  doctor  of  Baden,  who,  m 
I  have  already  meDtioned,  is  an  Abemethy  martinet  in  the  aurveillana 
of  the  subjects  of  his  tender  mercies — had  unguardedly  yielded  to  the 
blandishments  of  a  waltz,  and  had  been  detected  swimming  along  to  the 
true  double  Wien  time.  But  the  eyes  of  Argus  were  upon  him,  despite 
his  thaumaturgic  twinklings.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  Newfoundland-dog 
dart  into  a  crowd  and  single  out  his  master  by  the  coat-tails  I  Well, 
even  so  did  this  little  wretch  of  a  doctor  rush  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  seize,  with  dexterous  gripe,  not  the  coat-tails,  but  the  collar  of 
his  victim,  who,  truth  to  say,  looked  more  like  the  dog  than  the  master. 
A  frightful  objurgation  ensued ;  the  lady  was  swung  down  nearly  on  her 
knees,  but  the  detestable  little  janizary  of  Galen  held  fiist,  puffing  and 
inexorable. 

*For  shame  I  my  friend!'  ahrieked  he,  in  the  other's  agitated  ear; 
'  what  were  you  doing  with  that  lady  ?  Why  are  you  not  a-bed  ?  What 
excitement!  what  a  scene  for  you!  How  can  you  come  and  subject 
yourself  to  such ' 

'  Brutality! '  shouted  the  prisoner,  endeavoring  to  free  himself  with 
a  jerk  that  only  wrought  his  cravat  into  a  hangman^s  knot  under  his  left 
ear. 

^  Oh  no !  you  needn't  think  to  be  released  until  you  give  your  word  of 
honor  to  go  home  and  take  a  hot  blanket  I  hope  you  will  be  coo/,  theuy 
as  I  am  now.  Sir,  I  expostulate.  I  warn  you  that  I  have  help  at  hand, 
in  case  you  make  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  then,  Chd^$ 
thunder-weather  !  you  will  soon  see  with  whom  you  have  to  deal.  Sir, 
I  am  bold ;  I  know  it ;  I  thank  Hsavek  that  I  am.  But,  Sir,  remember, 
it  is  not  I,  but  my  duty  that  holds  you  by  the  collar.' 

With  this  sublime  sentence  he  ceased.  There  was  no  appeal.  There 
was  no  eve  to  pity,  nor  arm  to  save.  There  was  nothing  but  a  Red-Sea 
of  ridicule  yawning  to  engulf  him.  His  little  Terpsichore  was  gatkered 
unto  her  family,  who  now  all  conjoined  in  looking  stilettoes  at  the  ill- 
starred  waltzer.  The  path  of  policy  seemed  to  coincide  with  that  of 
duty ;  and  the  martyr  of  medicine  submitted  to  social  ostracism  as  the 
martyr  of  melted  wax  had  done  before  him. 

'  Was  I  not  right,'  asked  Ernest, '  in  calling  him  a  memento  mori  f  If 
you  consult  him,  you  might  as  well  engage  a  police-spy  at  once  on  your 
heels ;  he  has  a  hound-like  instinct  after  patients  which  is  truly  appalling.^ 

*  Or  rather,'  said  Babbleton  Bore,  *■  it  is  like  selling  yourself,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  Devil  himself,  of  whom  I  firmly  believe  Dr.  Gulpingen  ia  a 
prime  agent  After  your  compact  with  him  you  are  no  longer  your  own 
keeper ;  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  alive  from  the  toils  of  hia 
treatment^  it  is  only  to  be  badgered  to  death  by  his  attentions;  and  they 
are  to  the  treatment  what  the  tail  is  to  the  comet' 

'And  there  is  no  shaking  off  his  unrequited  attachment  to  you,'  added 
De  Genlis,  who  had  just  come  up.  *  VVhat  does  he  care  though  you 
have  paid  your  bill  fifty  times,  or  though  you  may  never  pay  it !  To 
hunt  you  down  is  with  him  a  labor  of  love ;  he  can  never  desist  after 
he  once  scents  your  trail.     Singular  taste  and  devotion ! ' 

'  Strange  indeed  1 '  chimed  the  fire-eater,  who  now  wore  the  Gordofi 
Dee  Chevaliers  B'Enfer  in  commemoration  of  his  fifty  duels. 
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*As  for  mj  parV  lisped  Mr.  Pappen  J.  Burde,  4f  ever  I  am  ill-advised 
«noQ&rh  to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  shall  always  go  armed.' 

*  Well  said !  num  hravo^  exclaimed  the  fire-eater ;  '  shoot  him  like  a 
doff  and  show  your  teeth  i  Saere  mille  Umnerres  I  I  shall  certainly  leave 
my  card  on  him  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  What  does  he  come  here  for  at  all? '  inquired  Baboleton  Bore  of  the 
fire-eater. 

*  What  for  f '  retamed  the  other,  fiercely,  cracking  the  knuckles  of  his 
clenched  fists.  ^Sacrt  nam  de  Bieu  !  how  should  I  know  f  As  a  police- 
man visits  a  flash-house,  I  suppose,  in  pursuit  of  prey ' 

'  He  looks  upon  a  ball-room  as  a  Bedlam,  where  every  body  ought  to 
be  put  in  a  strait-jacket.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  constitutes 
himself  sanitory  guardian  of  £is  subjects,  I  opine  that  that  is  precisely 
the  operation  he  would  be  most  pleased  to  perform  on  this  raff  of  luna- 
tics, as  he  styles  the  dancers,^  said  an  ofi&cer. 

*  *  Whom  he  loveth,  he  chasteneth,'  is  his  declared  motto,'  added  the 
croupier  of  the  row/^/te-table,  who  had  just  been  attracted  from  the  ad- 
joining salon,  with  a  roll  of  bank-notes  in  his  hand. 

^Mais  h  quoi  bon  Us  coquilles,  quand  Vauf  est  avaU^  interposed  the 
majestic  Passim  Partout.  '  Pshaw !  This  is  but  a  trifling  display  of 
the  doctor's  force  of  character.  I  was  myself  a  witness  to  a  much  supe- 
rior instance  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  doctor  is  my  best  friend.  He  came 
to  me  in  the  afternoon  and  said : 

*' '  Count,  I  am  afflicted  with  a  contumacious  patient ;  he  vjili  not  take 
kindly  to  boiling  water.' 

*  *  Won't  he,  though  ?'  said  I ;  *  nous  verrons  ;  invite  him  up  with  you 
to  look  at  the  reservoir.* 

*  Dr.  Gulpingen  caught  at  my  suggestion.  I  accompanied  him  and  the 
patient,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  great  mineralogist,  up  the  hill.  You 
know  it  is  usual,  on  opening  the  door  of  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  boil- 
ing fountain,  to  wait  a  few  moments  until  the  excessive  steam  evaporates. 
But  not  so  the  doctor. 

*'  ^  Now's  the  time,'  whispered  I,  as  the  patient  was  turning  the  knob. 

*  *  What  do  you  see  I '  inquired  the  doctor. 

' '  Nothing,'  replied  the  patient,  looking  through  his  misty  spectacles, 
'except  a  dense,  hot  fog.' 

*  ^  Then  in  with  you  1 '  roared  Dr.  Gulpingen,  giving  him  a  push  in  the 
back  that  would  have  felled  a  rhinoceros. 

'  The  patient  bolted  in ;  a  tremendous  splash  was  heard ;  a  gurgle  ; 
and  all  was  over.  The  old  she-Cerberus,  who  keeps  the  hot-water  gates, 
instantly  ran  up  with  a  hunting- net,  which  we  soon  cast  in.  The  poor 
devil  I  when  he  was  hauled  out  and  extricated,  it  was  found  that  the  coat 
was  boiled  off  his  back.  These  Dutchmen,  however,  are  blessed  with 
thick  skins ;  and  a  three-weeks'  course  of  wet  sheet  brought  him  up 
standing,  washed  inside  and  out,  as  he  expresses  it  The  gentleman  now 
appears  at  least  fifteen  years  younger,  although  somewhat  over-florid  in 
the  face  as  yet,  and  though  he  has  lost  the  larger  portion  of  his  hur. 
But  le  priniemps  reviendra,  as  Dr.  Gulpingen  playfully  assures  him.  The 
most  extraordinary  fact  in  the  case  is,  that  a  collection  of  chrysolites 
which  remained  la  the  gentleman's  podset  during  his  immersion  was 
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afterward  found  to  be  bloated  to  nearly  double  their  original  bulk.  He 
left  Baden  very  well  pleased  with  himself.  And  dow,  gentlemen,'  added 
the  Count,  desirous  to  extinguish  the  subject^  ^  since  the  doctor  is  disposed 
of,  let  us  return  and  gamble  or  dance.' 

*  I  must  devise  some  polite  mode  of  telling  that  man  he  lies,  or  T  shall 
expire  with  ennuij  murmured  the  fire-eater,  cracking  his  war-like 
knuckles. 

^  True,  gentlemen ;  true,  every  word^  I  assure  you,  parole  tThonneur. 
I  was  of  me  party ;  true,  il  faut  vivre,  ilfaui  vivre^  sang  a  melodious 
voice  from  behind,  which,  after  diligent  research,  was  discovered  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Count's  bottle-holder. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  spread  an  universal  hush 
throughout  the  human  hive  of  hum.  The  first  performer  on  the  comet- 
drpUton  in  Germany  was  about  to  play.  A  flock  of  fans,  which  were 
actively  exercised  but  a  moment  ago,  now  paused  like  birds  asleep  on  the 
wing.  A  whole  ottoman-full  of  fiirters  was  stilled.  Not  even  Uie  clink 
of  coin  was  heard.  The  Germans  were  mute  from  admiration ;  the 
French  from  politeness ;  the  English  from  listlessness.  The  performaooe 
ceased ;  applause  stormed  down  from  all  sides  like  the  pattering  of  big 
rain;  and,  shower-like,  it  was  followed  by  a  profusion  of  floweis  in 
bouquets. 

The  noon  of  night  —  the  only  noon,  I  fear,  ever  known  to  the  beauty 
and  chivalry  that  graced  this  occasion  —  was  now  ranked  among  the 
gathered  hours.  I  left  the  company  while  music  was  again  pouring  its 
voluptuous  tides  through  their  bounding  pulses.  A  tight  boot  hinted 
the  propriety  of  retiring  with  an  admonition  much  more  effectual  than 
that  which  the  heroine  of  the  slipper  so  rashly  disregarded. 

How  I  marvelled  during  the  evening  at  some  peculiar  features  of  this 
ball ;  and  chiefly  at  the  conservative  construction  of  the  ladies'  robes^ 
whidi  established  such  a  high  protective  tariff  on  the  demesnes  of  the 
sweet  throat  that  all  criticism  was  precluded  of  the  well-furnished  busts  for 
which  German  dames  are  renowned ;  how  I  marvelled  more  on  being  ap- 
prised of  the  motive  of  the  mode,  videlicet^  that  a  certain  Savoy  princess,  the 
coryph^s  of  taste  and  ton  at  Baden,  was  instigated  by  a  voluminous  endow- 
ment of  nature  —  an  unsightly  g6itre  —  to  act  the  prude,  and  set  tbe 
example  of  high-necked  reserve,  which  etiquette  required  the  rest  to  copy; 
;iow  I  admired  the  amiable  arrangement  of  fashion  which  dictated  the 
disguise  of  the  many  in  order  to  hide  the  deformity  of  one  ;  how  all  this» 
and  much  more  of  titillating  interest  transpired,  yet  remains  to  be  recorded, 
but  not  here,  for  why  prolong  the  scandal  ?  Satire,  alas !  is  to  society 
what  salt  is  to  the  egg,  or  sauce  to  the  gander.  So  passed  the  first  group 
of  mes  beaux  joura  a  Bade-Bade^  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  week.  Do 
you  ask  after  its  successors  ?  Life,  when  most  delightful,  is  not  like  a 
kaleidoscope,  changing  its  hues  and  phases  with  each  diurnal  revolution. 
Neither  Democritus  nor  Hsraclttus,  you  will  admit,  could  perish  for 
want  of  pastime  amid  the  various  acts  of  the  Grand  Comedy  of 
Errors  —  life  — which  are  represented  here\  for  here,  at  least,  the  ooi»- 
plaint  does  not  hold  good  that, 

'SodBTT  is  smoothed  to  such  excess 

That  manners  differ  hardly  more  than  dress.' 
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Nor  can  I  concur  with  him  who  said  that '  Half  a  word  upon  the  spot  is 
worth  a  whole  cart-load  of  recollections.'  An  epistolary  journal  grows 
not  unlike  old  wine.  As  for  oblivion,  its  cold  shadow  can  never  attain  to 
Baden-Baden.  Indeed,  it  is,  after  all,  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the '  Fool's 
Paradise '  were  less  rife  with  those  matchless  associations  which  make  the 
American  reminiscent,  on  his  return  home,  wish  to  Hbaven  that  the 
Atlantic  were  Lethe,  so  that  he  might  have  drowned  his  pertinacious 
mistress  Mnemosyne,  the  Syren  who  will  continue  to  sing  sweetly  and 
maliciously  in  his  ear. 


D     -     B 


BT     B.     P-    Z.BI.Alr9, 


Threv  men  and  a  buU-dog  ngly, 

Two  guns,  and  a  terrier  lame: 
They  'd  oetter  stand  out  in  the  mnd  there, 

And  set  themselYes  up  for  game ! 
But  no  1  I  aee,  by  the  cocking 

Of  that  red-haired  Paddy'e  eye, 
He  *8  been  'reeding'  too  much  for  you,  Sir, 

Any  such  game  to  try  I 

•Whist,  Jamkt,  me  boy  I  kape  dark  there, 

And  hould  the  big  buU-dog  in : 
Tliere  *8  a  bloody  big  cloud  of  rade-birds 
That  nade  a  pepperin' ! ' 

*  Chip-bang  I '  speaks  the  single-barrel ; 

*Fiip-b^ong!'  roars  the  old  'Queen-Ainrx: 
There 's  a  Paddy  stretched  out  in  the  mud-hole, 
A  kicked-over,  knocked-down  manl 

The  big  bull-dog's  eyes  stick  out, 

And  the  terrier's  barks  begin ; 
The  Paddy  digs  out  of  the  deep  mud, . 

And  then  the  '  discoursin' '  comes  in : 
'  Oh  Javet,  ye  pricious  young  blag-guard, 

I  know  ye  're  the  divil's  son  I 
How  many  fingers'  load,  thin, 

Did  ye  put  in  this  danmed  old  gun? ' 

'  How  many  fingers  f    Be  jabers ! 

I  niyir  put  in  a  one ! 
D' ye  think  I  'd  be  afther  ramming 
Me  fingers  into  the  gun  f ' 

*  Well,  give  me  the  powdher,  Javzt  I ' 
*  The  powdher  1  as  sure  as  I  'm  bom, 
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I  put  it  all  in  yer  muskit, 
As  i  had  ne^r  a  powdher-hom  I 
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LAYS     OP      QUAKERDOM. 


THE   EXECUTIOH   OP  U  A  R  T      DTBR.  AT   BOSTOW. 


With  his  household,  qnunt  and  aimple, 

In  hU  maolj  prime, 
By  the  fire-light  sat  a  Quakkb, 

In  the  winter  time ; 
Moved  in  feelio^  by  the  pealing 

Of  the  Christmas  chime : 
Little  looked  he  to  the  outward ; 

FeaaU  and  holy  days, 
To  his  inward  faith  and  worship, 

Were  as  worldly  ways ; 
Bat  he  scoffed  not  at  the  symbols 

Of  the  people's  praise. 
Little  loTed  he  art  or  music. 

And  his  fire-light  falls, 
In  fantastic  shape  and  semblance, 

O'er  ungarnished  walls : 
But  he  loved  the  blessed  teaching 

Which  the  chime  recalls. 
All  so  still  he  sate,  and  solemn. 

While  his  own  high  thought, 
Tlironed  upon  his  ample  forehead, 

Such  a  stillness  wrought^ 
That  the  mjstic  spell  of  Silenos 

All  around  him  caught 
Sweetly  looked  they  in  that  circle, 

Wife  and  children  three ; 
Two  brave  boys  beside  the  mother 

Hushed  their  boyish  glee ; 
And  a  fair  young  girl  was  kneeling 

At  her  father^  knee. 


OuTWAU),  with  its  sweet  evangel 

On  the  ear  of  Tncs, 
Upward  far,  to  meet  the  star-light, 

Swept  the  sounding  chime^ 
As  the  centuries  shall  hear  it 

Ever  more,  sublime.  ^ 
From  the  affps  dim  and  distant^ 

Through  the  pealing  bell. 
Rolled  anew  the  inspirations 

From  Ills  lips  that  fell, 
On  the  ancient  Mount  of  Olives^ 

By  Samaria's  well. 
While  tljc  echo  star-ward  dying. 

Seemed  each  martyr's  kneU. 


'Fatbxr,  tell  ns  of  the  Quakers^' 

(Did  the  children  say,) 
'  How  the  cruel  Pilgrim  rulers 
Drove  the  Friends  away ; 
Tell  us  how  they  whipped  and  killed 
them 
In  that  olden  day, 
When  they  hung  poor  Mart  Dm — 
Cruel  men  were  they.* 


Feabjul  was  the  inward  conflict 

Ere  he  made  reply. 
For  his  nature,  brave  and  martial. 

Broke  so  bold  and  high 
Into  flame  along  his  forehead. 

Lightning  from  his  eye. 
As  the  martyrs  of  his  people 

Passed  m  spirit  bjr, 
Looked  he  like  a  warrior  waiting 

For  the  battle-cry. 
So  the  fiery  indignation 

Through  his  pulses  ran, 
For  a  moment,  ere  the  Christian 

Triumphed  o'er  tbe  Man ; 
And  his  tones  were  deep  and  thrilling 

As  the  tale  began: 


Satb  the  Puritanic  mler^ 

In  a  stately  row, 
ENDioorr,  with  scowl  and  scorning 

On  his  lip  and  brow. 
While  a  herd  of  vulgar  bigots 

Thronged  the  court  below; 
Then  came  MioHELSON  the  Marshal, 

Filled  with  savage  ire. 
Through  the  motley  crowd  of  gazers, 

Thrusting  Mart  Dter, 
With  her  quiet,  grave  demeanor. 

In  her  quaint  attire ; 
As  the  people  pressed  asunder 

Round  her  foot-steps  dose. 
From  the  bar  she  gazed  serenely 

O'er  a  host  of  foes; 
Then,  the  clerk  commanding  silence^ 

Ekdioott  arose: 
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'Afts  YOU  that  same  Makt  Dtxb, 
With  blaaphemous  breath. 

Whom  our  emng  mercy  saviDg 
From  the  gmf  beneath, 

Banifihed  from  the  jurisdiction 
Under  pain  of  death! ' 

Calm  and  steadfast  then  she  answered ; 

^Trolylamsh^ 
Whom  your  General  Court  appointed 

To  the  gallows-tree, 
Where  ye  sent  our  faithful  martyrs 

Wnen  ye  banished  me. 
Lo !  I  come  again  to  bid  ye 

Set  God's  servants  free  I* 

'  By  the  conncU  that  oondemned  you 

You  were  fairfy  tried ; 
And  we  reaffirm  the  sentence,' 

ENDioorr  replied : 
'  In  the  prison  until  morning 

Safelv  you  abide; 
Then,  be  hanged  upon  the  gallows 

Where  your  brethren  died. 
Look  not  for  a  second  respite — 

Hope  for  aid  from  none : 
fixed  the  awful  fate  that  waits  you 

With  to-morrow's  sun.* 

'  Then,'  replied  she,  slow  az)d  solemn, 

'Zet  GoiTa  will  5e  dofie; 
To  the  power  that  kills  the  body 

Hjb  hath  bid  us  vield; 
Weapons  of  a  carnal  warfare 

Are  not  ours  to  wield ; 
He  will  clothe  us  in  Ha  armor — 

Guard  us  with  Hib  shield.' 


Tbxn  she  seemed  to  rise  in  stature, 

And  her  look  was  high ; 
And  there  was  a  lisht  of  glory 

Beaming  from  her  eye. 
As  she  were  by  angel-presence 

Touched  to  prophesy. 
Startled  by  the  transformati<m 

Sate  the  rulers  proud ; 
Wonderioff  at  her  awful  beauty 

Gazed  the  yulgar  crowd; 
WhUe  her  words  went  through  the  still- 
ness^ 

Ringing  clear  and  loud« 


'  Kow  1  feel  prophetic  yisions 
filling  all  my  soul: 


In  their  light  the  mists  and  shadows 

From,  the  future  roll. 
Lo  I  I  see  a  power  arising 

Ye  shall  not  control ; 
E'en  the  Lobd  of  Ho8ts»  in  mercy. 

Seeking  all  your  land ; 
Judge  and  ruler,  priest  and  people, 

In  Hia  presence  stimd; 
And  your  boasted  power  Hjb  holdeth 

In  His  mighty  hand. 
Cease  your  cruel  persecutions 

Ere  these  days  expire, 
And  Ha  cometh  in  Hm  judgments 

With  consuming  fire» 
As  of  old  He  came  to  Edom, 

To  Sidon  and  to  OVre, 
And  ye  reap  a  bloody  haryest^ 

Keap  as  ye  hav'e  sown, 
And  the  lofty  spires  ye  builded 

Reel  and  thunder  down, 
And  the  wo  of  desolation 

Fills  your  ruined  town; 
In  deserted  habitations 

Only  DxATft  may  dwell. 
When  God  leaveth  no  one  Hring 

Of  Hn  wrath  to  telL 
Cease,  oh!  cease  your  persecutaons— 

All  may  yet  be  well.' 
So  she  ended.    Awe  and  silence 

O'er  the  council  feU. 


'And  did  God,'  a^ked  little  Mart, 
'All  the  town  destroy  f 

<  Wait  and  hear  the  story  ended,' 

Said  the  elder  boy : 
'If  they  ceased  their  persecutiona^ 

God  would  not  destroy.* 


Mqbnino  o'er  the  Pilgrim  city 

Breaking  still  and  sweet» 
Heard  the  deep  and  mingled  murmur 

Of  the  hurrying  feet^ 
And  the  yoices  of  the  people 

Thronging  to  the  street ; 
From  afar  the  heavy  rolling 

Of  the  muffled  drum, 
With  the  measured  tread  of  soldiers 

And  the  general  hum, 
Warned  the  captive  in  the  prison 

That  the  hour  had  come. 
All  her  simple  garb  arrangbg 

With  a  decent  care, 
Knelt  she  in  a  holy  silence^ 

Lost  in  secret  prayer. 
While  her  radiant  face  attested 

Gk>D  was  with  her  there. 
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At  the  Manhal'8  brutal  Bummons 
Came  she,  finn  and  meek, 

Sayiog:  'All  thia  Bhow  to  escort 
One  80  poor  and  weak  I  * 

But  Uiej  beat  the  drums  the  loader 
When  they  heard  her  speak. 

XI. 

AxMB  were  clashing,  eyes  were  flashing, 

In  that  thick  array, 
As  the  Puritan  exulting 

Rode  along  the  way ; 
For  he  led  the  hated  Quaker 

To  her  death  that  day. 
Were  they  men,  brave  men,  and  noble, 

Chivalrous  and  high. 
Marshalled  thus  against  a  Woman, 

And  no  champion  by  f 
Were  they  husbands^  sons,  and  fathers, 

And  their  households  nigh, 
When  they  led  a  Wifk  and  Mother  . 

For  her  faith  to  die  f 


On  the  scaffold  Mart  Dtxb 

Standeth  silent  now. 
With  the  martyr's  crown  of  glory 

Kindling  round  her  brow : 
And  her  meek  face  bent  in  pity 

On  the  crowd  below : 
Then  Priest  Wilson,  full  of  scorning. 

Cried:  *  Repent  I  repent  I' 
But  she  answered :  '  I  have  sought  you. 

By  our  Father  sent ; 
Sought  yon,  cruel  persecutors^ 

That  you  might  repent' 

*  Willyou  leave  us^  leave  us  ever, 

Vex  us  never  more. 
If  your  vagrant  life  we  give  you. 

As  we  gave  before : 
To  your  distant  home  and  kindred 

Once  again  restore  f ' 


Moved  the  mighty  deep  within  her 

For  a  little  space, 
And  a  surge  of  human  feeling 

Broke  across  her  face; 
Then  out-shone  the  greater  glory 

Of  the  heavenly  ffrace. 
As  all  loves  of  earth  Jescended 

To  their  lower  place. 


8eemed  she  in  transfiguration ; 

Such  a  light  was  shed, 
like  a  halo  from  her  spirit 

Round  about  her  nead. 
That  o'er  all  the  ghastly  gibbet 

The  effnlgenoe  spread. 

XIV, 

Then  one  Webb^  the  burly  captain. 

Rising,  roughly  said ; 
'  Mart,  be  your  blood  upon  you; 

Falsely  you  are  led ; 
By  ^e  Law,  which  you  have  broken, 

Notbyi^s^  'tis  shed.' 
And  he  save  the  fearful  signal, 

Whfle  she  meekly  bowed ; 
Fell  the  fatal  drop  bfoieath  her ; 

Women  shrieked  aloud. 
And  a  cold  and  dismal  shudder 

Ran  through  all  the  crowd. 


For  the  people  stood  awe-strieken 

When  tne  deed  was  done ; 
Some  who  seemed  to  feel  a  shadow 

Stealing  o'er  the  sun. 
Feared  the  dreaded  day  of  vengeance 

Had  that  hour  begun ; 
Some  believed  they  saw  the  spirit 

With  their  outward  eyes^ 
In  its  shininff  shape  and  semblance 

Glorifieo,  arise. 
With  a  slow  majestic  motion 

Floating  to  the  skies ; 
Ever  upward,  upward  ever. 

Star-like,  out  of  view. 
Smiling  as  it  joined  the  angels, 

Smiling  still,  adieu ; 
And  all  these  believed  the  martTra 

Faith  and  Word  were  true. 


Not  in  vain  had  Mart  Dter 

Lived  and  prophesied. 
For  the  noble  Pilgrim  people 

Curbed  their  ruler  s  pride. 
Though  the  scorned  and  hated  Quake 

Gfew  and  multiplied, 
For  their  faith  one  other  martyr 

Was  the  last  who  died.* 


*  The  incidents  of  the  poem  are  pnrely  historical ;  the  actors,  their  names  and  titles,  are  all 
real ;  and  times  and  places  are  according  to  the  annals. 

Maat  Dtba  was  a  respectable  woman,  the  wife  of  a  reputable  inhabitant  of  Bhod^-lsland, 
and  the  mother  of  several  children.  Believing  it  to  be  her  duty  to  aecompanj  two  fHe&ds  to 
Boston,  to  induce  the  authorities  to  repeal  the  sanguinary  laws  against  Quakers  and  other  dis- 
senters, they  went  there  in  September,  1659.  The  three  were  arrested  *  fbr  being  Quakers/  iited 
as  heretics,  and  banished  under  pain  of  death,  being  allowed  two  days  to  depart.    Found  subs«^ 
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lONA      AND      BTA77A. 

It  was  a  dismal,  rainy  day  when  we  dropped  our  anchor  near  lona.  Wet 
and  weary,  I  first  set  foot  on  the  sands  of  this  famous  island.  The  Christian 
pilgrim,  wandering  over  the  plains  of  ancient  Judea,  standing  for  the  iSrst 
time  in  the  streets  of  the  modem  Jerusalem,  can  hardly  realize  that  he 
is  upon  the  spot  which  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  life  and  the 
death  of  the  Son  of  God.  Disappointment  may  come  at  first ;  but  as 
he  reflects,  amid  the  sacred  places  which  our  Saviour  frequented  while 
on  earth,  imagination  more  easily  cements  the  present  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  our  race  and  the  world ;  and  then  kindles  up,  as  the  thought 
steals  on,  that  the  hoary  hills  which  stand  around  the  sacred  city  have 
been  witnesses  of  events  which  not  only  connect  the  present  with  the 
past,  but  which  link  all  the  present  and  all  the  past  with  the  great,  un- 
bounded, and  never*ending  future.  The  traveller,  also,  who  feels  sym- 
pathy with  the  advance  of  Christian  learning,  truth,  and  civilization,  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  his  sensibilities  awakened  as  he  visits  cities  and  islands 
which  were  frequented  by  the  early  followers  of  the  Cross.  lona  is  a 
sacred  spot.  As  we  approached  it,  there  was  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment   True,  in  my  own  experience,  were  the  Hues  of  Wordsworth : 

'  How  sad  a  welcome  I  to  each  voyager 
Some  ragged  child  holds  up  for  sale,  a  store 
Of  ware-worn  pebbles,  pleading  on  the  shore 
Where  once  came  monk  and  nun,  with  fentle  stir, 
Blessings  to  give,  news  ask,  or  s^it  prerer.' 

qvently  witbin  the  jurisdiction,  they  were  again  arreated  and  aeatenced  to  death.  The  two 
men  were  executed  on  the  afternoon  of  October  twenty-aeTenth,  and  their  dead  bodies  subjected 
to  the  most  revolting  indignities :  denied  burial,  or  coffins,  or  clothing,  they  were  thrown  naked 
into  a  pit,  which  happening  to  fUl  with  water,  alone  protected  them  from  beasts  of  prey. 

Mart  Dteb  was  reprieved  under  the  gallows  at  the  intercession  of  her  son,  and  sent  home ; 
but  returning  in  April  following,  she  was  again  arrested,  the  sentence  confirmed,  and  she  led 
to  execution  on  the  morning  of  June  first,  1600. 

The  distance  to  the  gallows  was  one  mile ;  and  the  drums  were  ordered  to  heat  whensTer. 
0he  attempted  to  spoak  on  her  way  thither.  On  the  scaffbld  her  life  was  again  ofibred  her,  if 
she  would  for  ever  depart  the  jmisdiction ;  but  she  could  not  accept  such  conditions. 

Her  meekness,  Christian  endurance,  and  death,  aroused  great  sympathy  in  the  colonies,  as 
well  as  in  England,  and  ahe  was  the  last  but  one  of  the  Quakers  put  to  death  in  America,  fbr 
tlie  royal  mandamus  of  CHAaLsa  11.,  requiring  their  liberation  flrom  prison  and  exemption  ttom 
persecution,  was  signed  by  the  King,  September  ninth,  1660,  and  proelaimed  in  New-England 
about  two  months  after ;  whereupon  the  Quakers  held  a  general  thankagiying  In  Boston. 

History  has  few  examples  of  greater  sufl*ering,  or  of  higher  heroism,  than  were  endured 
and  exhibited  by  the  early  Quakers  in  Tarioua  parta  of  the  world ;  and  the  author  of  Mart 
Dtkb  proposes  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  Quaker  history  in  a  series  of  similar  lyrica, 
comprising  about  ten  in  number,  to  appear  f^om  time  to  time  in  the  Kkickxebockbr,  if  they 
sball  prove  acceptable  to  its  readers. 

The  second  *  Lay '  will  have  Ibr  its  subjeet  thevlBlt  of  Mart  Fishrr  (a  Quaker  lady  of  beauty 
and  culture,  who  had  been  scourged  and  imprisoned  repeatedly  In  l^ew-England)  to  Sultan 
Mahomet  IV.,  at  Adrianople,  fifty  years  before  Madame  MoNTAaux^s  journey  there,  and  which, 
taken  all  in  all,  is  an  act  of  the  purest  heroism  in  human  annala. 
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But  busy  memory  called  up  the  celebrated  passage  in  Dr.  Johnaon's 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides : 

*  Wb  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once  the  luminaij  of  (he 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  «lana  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  ana  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeaTored,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possiUe. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing bein^.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  con- 
duct us  mdifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom, 
bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  wouldf  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the 
ruins  or  lona.' 

This  little  island,  only  three  miles  long  by  one  in  breadth  —  a  mere 
dot  in  the  ocean — looking  oat  on  the  rugged  rocks  of  Mull,  and  buffeted 
by  stormy  waves — has  yet  borne  no  inoonsidehtble  part  in  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Western  Europe.  Its  history  is  one  of  great  interesL 
About  the  year  372,  there  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  not  far 
from  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  a  child  whose  surname  was  Succat  This  w)is 
the  future  St  Patrick.  His  life  was  eventful.  When  a  mere  youth,  he 
was  stolen  from  his  home  and  carried  a  slave  to  Ireland ;  and  was  engaged 
in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  swine-herd.  Restored  afterward  to  fats 
family,  but  having,  during  his  captivity,  while  reflecting  on  the  pious 
teachings  of  his  mother,  become  a  freeman  indeed  —  a  ^freeman  whom 
the  truth  makes  free'  —  he  resolved  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  preadi 
there  the  gospel  of  Christ  In  his  subsequent  career  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and,  living  in  a  rude  and  superstitious 
age,  truth  and  fable  have  sometimes  united  in  the  history  of  his  deeds. 
Whether  he  destroyed  the  serpents  and  all  venomous  reptiles,  and  chased 
out  of  Ireland  the  great  Arch-Eoemy  of  Man ;  hurling  after  him,  as  he 
fled  toward  Scotland,  the  two  great  rocks  which  lie  in  the  Clyde — one, 
on  which  rests  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  other,  the  vast  rock  of 
Ailsie — it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  At  all  events,  there  must  have 
been  some  commotion  in  the  air  and  in  the  water  by  their  removal ;  and 
sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  frighten  even  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

However  this  may  be,  a  follower  of  St  Patrick  reflected  and  considered 
that  there  was  a  debt  due  to  Scotland ;  not  because  the  great  traitor  had 
been  driven  over  there,  but  rather  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  Christian  teacher.  *  Shall  he  not  repay  to  the  country 
of  Succat  what  Succat  had  imported  to  his  f '  'I  will  go,'  said  he,  ^and 
preach  the  word  of  God  in  Scotland.' 

This  was  Columba,  a  descendant  of  an  Irish  monarch.  It  was  nearly 
two  centuries  after  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  that  Columba  resolved  to  pay 
the  debt  In  the  year  665,  he  and  a  few  followers  landed  upon  the  island 
afterward  known  as  lona,  or  the  *  Island  of  Columba's  cell.'  Here  he 
proclaimed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  faith.  Here 
the  schools  of  the  Church  were  established.  Here  the  misdonaiy  fiie 
was  kindled,  and  this  little  spot  became  literally  the  'luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions.'  Here,  under  various  tides  of  fortune,  and  with  dif- 
ferent success,  the  gospel  was  preached  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
But  her  glory  has  departed.  The  ruins  are  there — the  walls  and  tower 
of  the  old  cathedral,  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  and  a  chapel — but  the 
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missionary-fire  has  eone  out  lanff  syne.  As  we  moved  about,  we  could 
but  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  place;  for  we  were  treading  on  tbe  dust 
of  monarchs,  noblemen,  and  yeomen,  as  well  as  on  that  of  tbe  priest 
and  the  peasant ;  for,  by  its  sacred  character,  it  became  the  burial-place 
of  many  of  the  fomilies  of  Scotland. 

Leaving  lona,  we  bore  away  for  the  Gave  of  Fingal  and  the  Ltlaud  of 
Stafia: 

'  Hbrbilt,  merrily,  ffoes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  lEe  northward  free : 

So  shoots  through  the  morning-sky  tbe  lark. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  sammer-eea. 

The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay. 

And  UlTa  dark,  and  Colonsay; 

And  all  the  fl^up  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Staffa  round: 

There  all  unknown  its  columns  rose, 

Where  dark  and  undisturbed  repose 

The  cormorant  had  found ; 

And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home, 

And  weltered  in  that  wondrous  dome,    . 

Where*  as  to  shame  the  temples  decked 

By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 

l^ture  herself,  it  seemed,  would  raise 

A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  t 

Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 

Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend; 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 

That  miffhty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells. 

And  stiu,  between  each  awAil  pause, 

From  the  high  yault  an  answer  draws, 

In  serried  tones,  prolonged  and  high. 

That  mock  the  organ's  melody. 

Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  rain 

To  old  lona's  holy  fane; 

That  Nature's  Toice  might  seem  to  say : 
'Well  hast  thou  done,  fraU  child  of  clay  I 

Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 

Tasked  high  and  hard —  but  witness  mine  I ' ' 

About  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  lona,  and  eight  miles  from  the 
western  coast  of  Mull,  rises  the  famed  isle  of  Staffa.  Of  irregular  shape, 
and  only  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width,  it 
forms  but  a  mere  speck  in  the  vast  Atlantic.  It  is  one  immense  rock ; 
on  the  top  a  green  pasture  spreads  out,  supported  by  vast  basaltic  columns. 
A  few  cattle  were  grazing  quietly  here,  but  there  is  no  human  habitation 
upon  the  island ;  and,  save  when  startled  by  the  visitor,  the  cormorant 
might  still  find 

'  Dark  and  undisturbed  repo86.' 

On  the  southerly  side,  the  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  The  pillars  extend  along  in  a  continuous  colonnade, 
and  looking  down  from  the  summit  on  the  dashing  waves  below,  the 
scene  is  wild  and  impressive.  There  are  several  caves;  but  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  father  of  Ossian,  the  Cave  of  Fingal,  is  the  crown- 
ing wonder  of  this  wonderful  island.  *A  vast  archway  of  nearly  seventy 
feet  in  height,  supporting  a  massive  entablature  of  thirty  feet  additional, 
and  receding  for  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  inward ;  tbe  entire 
front,  as  well  as  the  great,  cavernous  sides,  being  composed  of  countless 
complicated  ranges  of  gigantic  columns,  beautifully  jointed,  and  of  most 
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symmetrical,  though  somewhat  varied  forms ;  the  roof  itself  exhibiting 
A  rich  grouping  of  overhanging  pillars,  some  of  snowy  whiteness,  from 
the  calcareous  covering  by  which  they  have  become  encrusted ;  the  whole 
rising  from,  and  often  seen  reflected  by  the  ocean-waters,  forms  truly  a 
picture  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  and  one  on  which  it  is  delightful  to  dwell, 
even  in  remembrance.' 

Nature  was  in  a  wild  mood.  The  lowering  clouds  were  discharging  even 
Tnore  than  a  Scotch  mist  The  sea-birds  were  whirling  round  in  the  air. 
I  had  been  all  the  morning  dancing  over  waves  which  sung  more  than 
a  lullaby.  Wearied  in  body,  and  with  spirits  awed  and  subdued,  I 
entered  under  the  vast  arch-way,  and  clambered  along  a  projecting  ridge 
of  rocks  to  nearly  the  extreme  end  of  this  noble  specimen  of  nature's 
handiwork.  There  I  sat  down,  and  watched  the  never-ceasing  ebb  and 
flow  of  old  Ocean,  now  surging  in  and  rolling  onward,  beating  against 
the  wall  of  basaltic  rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  cave ;  and  then,  broken 
and  retreating  back,  only  to  prepare  for  a  renewed  assault.  Here  Nep- 
tune might  have  swayed  his  sceptre ;  old  JEolus  may  have  gathered  here 
his  winds,  and  the  monks  on  lona  have  turned  pale  as  the  north-wind  and 
the  west-wind,  issuing  forth,  swept  by  in  wild  fury,  lashing  the  sea  into 
foam,  and  ainging  the  death-song  of  many  a  mariner  whose  course  lay 
across  the  stormy  sound  of  Mull.  As  I  mused  here,  the  questions  arose. 
Did  Ossian  live  and  sing?  Did  old  Fingal  reign  ?  Did  the  old  monarch 
of  the  islands  sit  here  in  the  cave  which  bears  his  name,  and  chant  the 
wild  songs  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  mountains  of  Caledonia  ?  If  Reason 
answered  no,  Fancy  contradicted,  and  said  all  was  true.  So  Fancy  took 
the  reins:  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  spot  where  Fingal  sat  of  yore.  Here 
he  sang  his  songs  of  war,  of  peace,  and  of  love,  a  century  before  the 
arrival  of  Columba  on  the  island  of  lona.  Here  Ossian,  the  witness  of 
his  father's  valor,  and  the  heir  of  his  virtues,  drank  in  inspiration,  and 
gathered  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  imnges.  Here  the  old  Scot- 
tish Homer,  himself  both  hero  and  bard,  may  have  embodied  some  of 
the  memories  which  are  sweet,  yet  mournful.  Here  came  the  monks. 
Here  they  worshipped  at  early  dawn,  bowing  the  knee  as  they  entered 
the  temple  built  by  an  Almighty  hand.  Here  came  architects  to  take 
the  gauge  and  measurement,  so  that  they  might  imitate  the  Creator's 
works  in  the  cathedrals  which  they  designed  to  build  on  the  British 
Islands  and  the  main-land  of  Europe.  Who  can  tell  how  many  a  mis- 
sionary monk  from  lona  carried  the  story  of  this  famed  temple  to  distant 
parts  of  the  earth  ? 

But  the  day  is  waning,  and  we  must  away.  The  whistle  of  the  boat- 
swain is  heard ;  we  cannot  see  the  fair  island  of  Hay  to-day.  At  an- 
other time  we  must  look  over  it,  and  visit  Loch  Finligan,  and  search 
among  the  ruins  of  its  little  isle  of  the  same  name  for  the  stone  on  which 
the  McDonalds  stood  when  they  were  crowned  Lords  of  the  Isles, 

And  so  night  settles  on  the  lonely  island  of  Staffa ;  and  we  are  once 
more  out  on  the  sea,  and  again 

'Mbrbilt,  merrily  goes  the  bark; 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds : 
So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark, 
Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds/ 
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MT         SPIRIT'S         WHISPER. 


M4>eketter,  S*w-York. 


What  will  be  said  of  nM 

When  laid  upon  mj  bier? 
Oh,  will  it  be: 
*The  wearied  one  we  loved  is  resting  here'f 


And  will  thej  smile,  and  say : 

*  Our  Fathvb  doeth  well ; 
Then  o'er  her  lay 
The  yalley-tari;  and  gentlj  toll  the  bell  M 


And  will  a  sadness  steal 

Aronnd  some  gathered  heartii, 
And  loyed  ones  feel 
A  chilling  blight  upon  their  songs  of  mirth  t 


"Twere  sad  to  be  foi^ot 

Bj  those  we  loved  the  best: 
But  dark  the  lot 
Of  him  who  journeys  through  this  life  unblest 


Unblest  by  Friendship's  sigh, 

Or  Love's  heart-springing  tear, 
Who  lives  and  dies 
In  a  cold  world  with  none  to  call  him  dear. 


Perchance  when  death  shall  steal 

Across  my  heart  and  brow, 
I  may  not  feel 
The  tender  lips  of  those  I  cherish  noio. 

▼tx. 

No  gentle  hand  may  weave 

The  tresses  of  my  hair, 
And,  trusting;  breathe 
To  Onk  above,  the  watcher's  tearful  prayer. 


If  such  should  be  my  lot, 
O  God  1  then  let  me  be 
Not  all  forgot 
By  those  who  watch  in  Heaven,  or  by  Tnu9 
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Pkbutiak  Amtiquitibs.  By  Mabiako  Edwakdo  Biteko  and  Johv  Jaihb  Yox  Tscni^f . 
Translated  into  English  from  the  Origmal  Spanish,  bj  Fraxcis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LLJ>. 
In  one  rolume:  pp.  806.    New-York:  G.  r.  Pctxam  akd  Gompant. 

It  is  a  gratafying  thing  to  recollect  that  the  Knickbkbockeb  was  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  among  American  periodicals,  to  stimulate  the  latest 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  Central  America.  The  publication  of 
a  series  of  articles  upon  ^Ameriean  Antiquities '  in  these  pages,  accompanied 
by  engravings,  first  suggested  to  the  late  lamented  Stephims,  his  yifflt  to 
and  explorations  in  Yucatan.  We  well  remember  his  calling  upon  lis  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  writer,  Mr.  Lobin  D.  Ghapin,  since  deceased,  at 
which  time  he  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  that  r^on  in  person,  to 
pursue  the  investigation  of  its  wonders  upon  an  ample  scale.  Stepede5s*s 
work,  and  its  wonderful  success,  undoubtedly  led  the  way  to  Mr.  Squieb*s 
'  Serpent  Worship,'  which  has  also  been  received  with  some  &vor  by  the 
public.  This  work  of  Dr.  Hawks  has  been  prepared  with  his  accustomed 
skill  and  carefulness.  He  has  taken  frcxn  his  two  eminent  authors,  and  com. 
bined  in  an  account  replete  with  interest,  all  that  remained,  or  at  least  that 
was  necessary,  to  be  advanced,  upon  the  interesting  themes  of  which  it  treats. 
In  part,  at  least,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  the  important  informa- 
tion it  contains  is  from  the  pen  of  a  native  Peruvian,  at  a  date  as  late  as 
1851.  YoN  TscHuni  is  a  distinguished  sacant^  residing  at  Yienna,  to  whom 
the  materials  ccdlected  by  Rivbbo  were  sent  for  revision ;  consisting,  lor  the 
most  part,  of  observations  upon  the  Peruvian  crania  and  the  Quichuan  lan- 
guage and  religion.  Rivbbo  is  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  his  large 
folio  work,  of  some  seven  hundred  pages,  upon  the  primitive  races  of  South- 
America,  and  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  of  Peru.  There  is 
an  increasing  interest,  even  now,  felt  in  works  of  this  dass.  Every  one 
knows  with  how  much  curiosity  the  Aztec  children  were  visited  in  America, 
and  with  what  interest  they  are  regarded  at  the  present  time  abroad.  It  was 
the  newness  of  the  objects,  and  the  mysterious  antiquity  of  their  histoiy,  as 
a  race,  alone,  which  drew  toward  them  the  attention  of  the  public  So  of 
the  countries,  and  scenes,  and  peoples,  depicted  in  this  well-executed  and 
liberally-illustrated  volume.  Some  portions  of  it  may  in  part  have  been  an- 
ticipated :  Mr.  Pb^cott,  for  example,  has  touched  briefly  and  incidentally 
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<e  of  its  themes;  but  the  infonnation  which  it  conyeys,  relative  to 
al  institutions  of  the  Incas,  the  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  they 
V  d,  and  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
an  important  desideratum  in  a  manner  which  reflects  honor  alike 
authors  and  their  accomplished  translator. 


OF  WiLLiAx  PnmrET,  of  HarjUmd.    Bjr  his  Nephew,  the  Rev.  Wiluax 
^  V,  D.  D.    In  one  volume:  pp.  407.    Kew-Tork:  D.  Applxton  and  Covpant. 

-:  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  common  pride  felt  in  relation  to  our 
'^  public  men,  in  whatsoever  quarter  of  the  Union  they  may  have 

'  heir  lives,  is  among  the  strong  bonds  that  help  to  make  us  feel  —  no. 
what  may  be  our  transitory  '  intestinal  turmoils,' — that  we  are  *  one 
'    For  our  own  poor  part,  we  could  wish  that  every  portion  of  the 
/,  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  might  know,  might 
'  familiar  with,  the  characters  of  each  others*  great  men.    And  here 
mot  help  regretting  that,  as  yet,  we  have  had  no  adequate  life  and  his- 
>f  Calhoun,  that  embodiment  of  Intellect,  searching,  determined, 
vable ;  in  his  public  career,  notching  hi^  years  into  the  rock  of  Ameri- 
istory  in  his  era,  and  in  his  blameless  private-life,  as  simple  and  affec- 
(,e  as  a  child.    While  our  eminent  men  of  the  east  and  the  west,  our 
^TER  and  our  Clat,  are  made  familiar  to  geneial  readers  and  to  school- 
aen,  the  great  southern  statesman  should  not  be  forgotten, 
it  this  apart :  we  are  glad  to  meet  with,  and  most  cordially  welcome,  the 
me  under  notice ;  the  life  of  a  true  patriot  and  noble  man,  whose  intel- 
aal  greatness  sheds  lustre  upon  his  country ;  but  who  was  fiur  less  known 
.he  *busy,  bustling  present'  than  would  be  willingly  acknowledged  by 
well-instructed  American.    Pinknet  was  an  orator  of  the  first  rank, 
omplete  specimens  only  of  his  forensic  efforts  have  been  preserved,  but 
se  bespeak  him  a  man  of  sterling  metal,  with  thoughts  clear  and  accessl- 
,  and  a  manner  of  the  highest  grace  and  finish.    The  principal  memorials 
his  life  are  brought  before  us  in  the  present  volume,  most  agreeably 
-anged,  with  a  regularly-convergent  interest  to  the  close.    The  writer  has 
easy,  classical  style,  and  the  inculcations  of  his  volume  are  of  the  highest 
der.    It  is  a  book  which  we  can  earnestly  commend  to  all  American  read- 
's.   Its  lessons  to  the  talented,  aspiring  citizen,  will  not  be  lost  upon  our 
oung  men.    It  is  a  work  well  calculated  to  *  exalt  patriotism,  to  inspire  eam- 
stness,  to  confirm  principle.'    '  It  is  for  the  young  men  of  the  Union,'  says 
he  author,  *  that  I  write : 

'It  is  for  them  I  hare  endeayored  to  draw  this  character,  and  disclose  the  life  of  one 
>f  our  distin^ished  sons.  Satisfied  thaterery  exemplar  of  noble  energy  and  aspiring 
character  set  before  them,  must  tend  to  stimulate  their  efforts,  and  awaken  emulation 
Id  their  bosoms.  In  his  lo^alt^  to  the  Union ;  in  his  deep  and  patient  examination  of 
its  stupendous  principles ;  m  his  awful  reyerence  for  the  Constitution ;  in  his  broad  and 
-  expansiye  patnotism,  that  scorned  all  sectional  boundariesj  and  aspired  to  be  co^xten- 
siye  with  the  limits  of  the  land  of  his  fondest  loye ;  in  his  high-toned  and  energetic 
endeayor  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  true  principle  of  its  interpretation :  in 
all  these  respects  we  fancy  we  may  behold  in  Mr.  Pikkiobt  an  example  worthy  of  tneir 
imitation  in  this  day,  on  either  side  of  the  line  that  separates  between  North  and  South.' 
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The  volume,  we  take  pleasure  in  adding,  is  exceedingly  weU-ezecuted, 
upon  fine,  firm  paper,  and  contains  a  very  striking  portrait  of  its  illustrious 
subject,  which,  in  the  upper  frontal  region  of  the  head,  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  Daniel  Webster. 


Harrt  Haksoh:  or  thb  Bsnctolsnt  Bachblor.    By  the  Author  of  'The  Attomej.' 
New- York :  Samuel  Hubston . 

This  new  work  will  add  firesh  honors  to  the  author  of  ^Tke  Attorney^'  and 
deservedly  so,  for  while  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  fictions,  it  excels  *The 
Attorney '  in  vividness  of  description,  in  dramatic  interest,  and  in  successful 
continuation  and  result  of  plot  The  school  to  which  it  belongs  is  that  of 
which  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is,  we  suppose,  the  acknowledged  head.  The 
characters  are  chosen  from  low  or  middle  life ;  a  strong  interest  is  given  to 
the  sufferings  of  little  children ;  the  villains  are  not  like  those  of  Ainsworth 
and  Fielding,  bold,  open,  brutal,  reckless  dare-devils,  but  hypocritical,  quiet, 
sly,  mean,  cowardly,  and  unprincipled.  In  the  old  villain  there  were  always 
some  good  points ;  the  modem  villain  is  of  irredeemable  viciousness.  We 
have  grown  tired  of  Jonathan  Wilds,  Dick  Turpins,  and  Jack  Shepperds^ 
and  our  taste  now  craves  for  whining  Fagans,  sleek  Pecksniffs,  and  Michael 
Rusts — men,  if  they  may  be  called  men,  who  only  by  occasional  momentary 
out-bursts  prove  that  they  have  passions,  fi'om  whom  nothing  less  than  a 
whirlwind  can  tear  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  and  make  manifest  the  demon 
within  it  Neither  do  these  books  exhibit  the  accomplished,  romantic,  en- 
thusiastic heroine  of  the  last  age  of  novels ;  but  they  picture  only  the  sena- 
ble,  well-conducted  girl,  of  simply  respectable  station,  full  of  common  sense, 
and  content  with  the  discharge  of  daily  domestic  duties ;  good  sisters  and 
daughters. 

Another  essential  to  this  literature  is  a  remarkable  animal,  a  Ralph,  a 
WoMTTT,  a  BrrTERs,  or,  as  in  this  book,  a  Spite.  Also,  the  stately  wolf-hound, 
the  noble  Newfoundland,  have  disappeared.  This  is  the  day  of  sullen  bull- 
dogs and  irritable,  tight-tailed  pugs.  Well,  every  dog  must  have  his  day ; 
Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  little  dogs  and  all;  wherefore  not  SprrB? 
Spite  is  a  good  little  dog,  whether  *  he  run  upon  three  legs,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,'  or  'walk  with  a  tight,  indignant  tail*  to  the  comer  of  Mrs. 
Chowles*s  room,  or  perform  feats  worthy  of  a  bigger  dog  at  the  heels  of  vil- 
lainous attorneys. 

For  the  characters  in  this  book,  they  are  all  well  drawn,  with  a  certain  exag- 
geration in  Rust,  and  Mrs.  Blossom,  and  Mr.  Snork.  But  the  gentle,  patient 
Kate,  the  benevolent  Harry  Harson,  and  the  rest,  are  good  portraits  of 
every-day  people,  who  now  and  then  rise  above  the  current  of  their  calm  life 
by  the  pressure  of  untoward  circumstances.  As  a  whole,  we  repeat  our 
already-expressed  opinion,  that  this  volume  is  superior  to  ^The  Attorney;* 
and  we  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Irving  will  reap  additional  honor  and  profit  from 
it  The  execution  of  the  work,  being  uniform  with  ^The  Attorney,^  it  is 
hoped  wiU  meet,  like  that,  with  the  approbation  of  all  lovers  of  well-printed 
books. 
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HoMKS  or  THB  Kbw  World  :  Impressions  of  America.     By  Frbdrika  Brbmbb.    In 
two  volumes:  pp.  1800.    New- York:  Harpbr  and  Bbothbbs. 

A  WORK  by  Miss  Brsher,  upon  the  country  where  she  was  cordially 
received  and  eyery  where  welcomed,  on  account  of  the  hold  which  her  works 
of  fiction  had  taken  of  the  public  mind,  could  scarcely  fail  to  attain  to  a  wide 
circulation.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that  the  present  volumes  are  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  her  &me.  The  letters,  translated  into  English  by  Mart 
HowiTT,  were  not  originally  written  for  publication,  but  were  addressed  to 
the  author's  sister  in  Sweden.  We  must  infer,  however,  that  they  underwent 
some  revision  afterward,  for  in  many  instances  they  seem  too  *  effulgently 
sweet '  to  be  unpremeditated.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  distinguished  and 
undistinguished,  are  so  elaborately  bepraised,  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
one  class  with  the  other  must  make  the  first  regard  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  them  as  loss  complimentary  than  kind  Her  description  of  character 
is  peculiar,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  men  as  Emerson  and  Hawthorne, 
who,  we  are  inform^  by  those  who  know  these  gentlemen,  are  depicted  in  a 
very  life-like  manner.  She  gives  a  very  good  sketch  of  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  whom  she  visited  at  his  charming  nest  of  refinement  and  comfort  at 
*  Sunnyside ; '  but  we  think  she  somewhat  over-estimates  the  &ithfulncss  of 
the  after-dinner  pencil-sketch  of  the  lineaments  of  our  eminent  author,  which 
she  took  on  that  occasion.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  was  well  represented, 
but  if  we  remember  rightly,  she  managed  to  run  the  nose  of  Mr.  Crayon 
into  that  of  a  neighboring  gentleman  who  was  at  the  table. 

Miss  Bremer  deserves  praise  for  writing  of  her  entertainers  in  a  cordial  and 
genial  spirit;  and  if  she  sometimes  seems  a  little  *ower  sweet  to  be  whole- 
some,' it  is  a  pardonable  fault,  compared  with  that  of  other  foreign  travellers 
among  us,  who  have  returned  evil  for  good ;  reciprocating  kindly  hospitality 
with  ridicule,  and  repaying  the  most  generous  attentions  with  misrepresenta- 
tion and  caricature.  Miss  Bresier  doesn't  hesitate  to  speak  her  mind,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  social  *  bores '  she  encountered ;  and  we  really  hope  that 
what  she  says,  among  other  things,  of  our  crowded,  solemn,  *  protracted 
meetings, '  miscalled  dinner-parties,  may  not  be  without  its  effect.  Her  scope 
of  travel  while  with  us  was  extensive.  She  obeyed  the  impulse  to  *  Move  on.' 
She  '  went  west  to  Minnesota ;  visited  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi ; 
bivouacked  on  the  prairies ;  halted  at  nearly  every  town,  large  or  small,  on 
the  banks  of  that  river  down  to  New-Orleans ;  crossed  over  to  Cuba ;  saw 
Mobile,  Savannah,  St.  Augustine ;  in  £Eu;t,  every  place  of  any  importance  in 
the  country,  except  Califomia.  And  of  almost  every  step  of  her  way  she 
has  given  some  account,  while  her  work  offers  a  kind  of  portrait-gallery  of 
all  the  people  from  whom  she  received  services.'  That  in  certain  things  Miss 
Bremer  should  evince  ignorance,  and  a  sad  lack  of  capable  means  of  judging 
correctly,  is  not  perhaps  surprising;  but  we  look  to  see  some  explanation  of 
more  serious  misconceptions  or  misrepresentations,  since  the  recent  publica- 
tion, in  the  daily  journals,  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  touch- 
ing certain  statements  in  her  work,  reflecting  unjustly  upon  private  character. 
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HouBS  OF  Life,  and  othbb  Pobms.    By  Sarah  Hblbk  Whithax.    In  one  rolnme : 
pp.  227.    ProTidence,  Rhode-Island :  Gborgs  H.  Whitney.  « 

This  poems  which  make  up  thft  collection  before  us  are  of  more  than  usual 
merit  and  beauty.  A  fine  ear  for  the  melody  of  verse,  a  delicate  taste,  strong, 
pure  feeling,  a  real  love  of  nature,  and  a  good  d^ree  of  imagination,  are  their 
prominent  characteristics.  Both  in  tone  and  manner  Miss  Wenif  ak  fre- 
quently reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Hehans,  although  she  is  in  no  respect  an  imitator. 
Her  thoughts  are  all  her  own,  and  well  does  she  know  how  to  clothe  them. 
Those  well  capable  of  judging,  pronounce  her  translations  from  the  Germaji, 
which  diversify  the  materiel  of  her  volume,  to  be  very  fiiithful  to  their  on* 
ginals,  while  the  language  in  which  they  are  presented  is  remarkable  for  its 
force  and  felicity  of  expression.  We  make  room  for  two  extracts,  embodying, 
as  we  think,  a  fiur  example  of  the  features  of  the  original  and  translated  por- 
tions of  the  work.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  succession  of  dear 
*  pictures  in  little '  embraced  in  ^Moan-rise  in  May^  so  illustrative  of  the 
keen  observation  of  nature,  to  which  we  have  adverted: 

'Long  lights  gleam  o'er  the  western  wold 
Kindlings  the  brown  moss  into  gold ; 
The  brif  ht  day  fades  into  the  luue 
Of  the  nr  hollows,  dim  with  dew : 
The  breeze  comes  laden  with  perfume 
From  many  an  orchard  white  with  bloom, 
And  all  the  mellow  air  is  fraught 
With  beauty  beyond  Fancy's  thought 


'  Outspread  beneath  me,  breathing  balm 
Into  the  evening's  golden  calm, 
Lie  trellised  ganiens,  thickly  sown 
With  nodding:  lilacs,  newly  blown, 
Borders  with  nyacinthus  plumed, 
And  beds  with  purple  pansies  gloomed ; 
Cold  snow-drops,  jonquils  pale  and  prim, 
And  flamy  tulips,  burning  aim 
In  the  cold  twilight,  till  they  fold 
In  sleep  their  onflammes  or  gold. 

<  With  many  a  glimmering  interchange 
Of  moss  and  ft)wera  and  terraced  range, 
The  pleasant  garden  slopes  away 
Into  the  eloom  of  shadows  grey, 
Where,  cuu-kly  green,  the  church-yard  lies 
With  all  its  silent  memories : 
There  the  first  violets  love  to  blow 
About  the  head-stones,  leaning  low; 
There,  from  the  golden  willows,  swmg 
The  first  green  garlands  of  the  spring, 
And  the  first  blue-bird  builds  her  nest 
By  the  old  belfry's  umbered  crest. 

'Beyond,  where  groups  of  stately  trees 
Waiting  their  vcmaf  draperies, 
Stand  outlined  on  the  evening  sky, 
The  golden  lakes  of  sun-set  he; 


With  many-polored  isles  of  light, 
Purple  and  pearl  and  chrysoUte, 
Ana  realms  of  cloud-lana  floating  &r 
Beyond  the  horizon's  dusky  bar, 
Now,  fading  from  the  lurid  bloom 
Of  twilight  to  a  silver  gloom. 
As  the  fair  moon's  ascending  beam 
Melts  all  things  to  a  holy  dream. 

'  So  fade  the  cloud-wreaths  from  my  soul 
Beneath  thy  solemn,  soft  control. 
Enchantress  of  the  stormy  seas. 
Priestess  of  Night's  high  mysteries! 
Thy  ray  can  pale  the  north-light's  plume. 
And,  where  the  throbbing  stars  illume 
With  their  far-palpitating  light 
The  holy  cloisters  of  the  nighty 
Thy  presence  can  entrance  their  beams. 
And  lull  them  to  diviner  dream& 
To  thee  belong  the  silent  spheres 
Of  memory  —  the  enchanted  years 
Of  the  dead  Past— the  shrouded  woes 
That  sleep  in  sculptural  repose. 

'  Thy  solemn  light  doth  interfuse 
The  magic  world  wherein  I  muse, 
With  something  too  divinely  fiur 
For  earthly  hope  to  harbor  there; 
A  fiiith  that  reconciles  the  will 
Life's  mystic  sorrow  to  fulfil: 
A  benison  of  love  that  falls 
From  the  serene  and  silent  halls 
Of  night,  till  through  the  lonely  room 
A  heavenly  odor  seems  to  bloom. 
And  lilies  of  eternal  peace 
Glow  thro'  the  moon-light's  goldm  fleeoe.' 


From  the  ^Hours  of  Life'  we  had  intended  largely  to  extract ;  but  pen- 
cilled stanzas  and  thumb-nailed  passages  must  yield  to  that  *  Necessht  which 
knows  no  *  ?^w"  not  only,  but  can  scarcely  aflford  to  be  *  civil'  ^The  Laet 
Flowers^'as  we  read  the  monody  in  the  country,  looking  out  upon  the  falling 
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leaves,  and  the  frajgile  sprays  of  the  frost-touched  Alanthus,  dropping  from 
the  vertebral-joints  that  held  them  to  the  parent-tree,  seemed  full  of  the  very 
spirit  of  the  scene  which  the  poem  depicted : 

'Though  the  urarm  breath  of  Summer  lingered  still 

In  the  lone  paths  where  late  her  foot-steps  passed, 
The  pallid  star-flowers  on  the  purple  bill 
Sighed  dreamily,  *  We  are  the  last—  the  laJst ! ' 

'  We  parted  then  for  ever;  and  the  hours 

Of  that  briffbt  daj  were  gathered  to  the  past : 
But  through  long  wintry  nights  I  heard  the  flowers 
Sigh  drearily,^We  are  the  last— the  lastl ' 

Of  the  translations  we  can  present  but  one  example ;  selected  rather  for 
its  adaptation  to  our  space,  than  as  a  preeminent  representation  of  the  excel- 
lence which  distinguishes  the  renderings  of  our  accomplished  poetess.  It 
is  entitled  ^Ths  Cottage,*  and  is  faithfully  transferred  from  the  German  of 
Qleim: 


'I  HATB  a  cottage  by  the  hill ; 

It  stands  upon  a  meadow  green ; 
Behind  it  flows  a  murmuring  rill, 
Gool-rooted  moss  and  flowers  between^ 

*  Beside  the  cottage  stands  a  tree, 

That  flings  its  shadows  o'er  the  eaves: 
And  scarce  the  sun-shine  visits  me, 
Save  when  a  light  wind  rifts  the  leaves. 


'A  red-bird  sings  upon  a  spray,         [long, 
Through  the  sweet  summer-time  night- 
And  evening  travellers,  on  their  way, 
Linger  to  hear  her  plaintive  song. 

'  Thou,  Maiden,  with  the  yellow  hair, 

The  winds  of  life  are  sharp  and  chill; 
Wilt  thou  not  seek  a  shelter  there, 
Ii^yon  lone  cottage  by  the  hill?' 


Brief  and  inadequate  as  is  our  notice  of  this  handsome  volume,  we  trust 
we  have  sufficiently  indicated  its  qualities  to  make  our  readers  emulous  of 
its  first  perusal  It  will  be  warmly  and  deservedly  welcomed  by  the  Ameri- 
can press. 


Venice,  the  Citt  of  the  Sea  :  from  1797  to  1840.    By  Edmund  Flagg,  Consul  a^ 
Venice.    Kew-Tork:  Gharlbs  Scribneb. 

*  Venice,  the  City  of  the  Sea.*  There  is  a  name  for  a  book,  and  no  sooner 
had  we  seen  it  than  our  brain  swam  like  a  gondola  upon  the  Lido,  and 
became  incontinently  filled  with  mysteries;  and  girls  with  dark  eyes;  and 
young  gentlemen  with  handsome  mantles,  of  unknown  shape  and  stilettoes ; 
and  jealous  old  men  and  duennas ;  and  getting  drowned  in  canals,  or  stabbed 
upon  piazze,  and  *  every  thing  nice '  of  that  kind,  with  a  group  of  brati  in  the 
back-ground,  and  shadowy  banditti  in  the  back-^  ground,  and  these  words 
ringing  within  our  ears :  '  So  saying,  he  struck  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  died 
without  a  groan  4* 

But  when  we  opened  Mr.  Flagg^s  book,  we  found  a  carefuUy-compiled, 
poetically-written  digest  of  the  history  of  that  glorious  old  Venice,  its  doges, 
its  councils,  its  glory,  and  its  woes,  and  a  passionate,  thrilling,  yet  accurate 
ajid  sympathizing  account  of  the  last  struggle  for  independence.  The  book 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  and,  like  all  Scribner's  publications,  very  carefully 
printed  and  neatly  bound.    We  wish  it  the  success  which  it  merits. 
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*Down  the  RmeTf  November,  16S3. 

*  You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  letter  that  I  have  shifted  my  quarters  to 
the  town  for  the  winter,  and  send  this  by  the  penny-post,  instead  of  by  the 
great  leather  and  padlockcd-mail.  I  have  written  so  much  about  Shanghai- 
chickens,  that  we  will  just  throw  that  pen  aside,  which  is  by  this  time  worn- 
out,  lest  you  should  get  heartily  sick  of  poultry,  as  many  do  about  Thanksgiy- 
ing-timcs.  As  to  the  Shanghais,  when  the  next  agricultural  fair  comes  aroundi 
I  shall  exhibit  a  matchless  pair,  of  my  own  raising,  who  take  (heir  rations 
every  day  from  the  head  of  a  barrel,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  colt  out 
of  a  manger.  With  these  I  am  to  compete  for  the  silver  medal,  (which  I 
richly  deserve,)  and  in  the  mean  time  abandon  the  whole  race  of  chickens  to 
the  mercies  of  New-England,  at  present  oppressed  with  gratitude  for  the  good 
gifts  of  God. 

*  I  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  the  delicious  season  known  over  the 
whole  country  as  Indian-Summer,  when  a  light  haze  softens  the  somewhat 
bleak  landscape,  and  attempers  the  rays  of  the  still  warm  but  declining  sun ; 
when  in  contrast  to  the  gorgeous  and  decaying  leaves  of  the  forest,  the  roses 
and  flowering-shrubs  burst  forth  anew,  and  the  trees  often  rc-blossom,  as  if 
they  were  to  fruit  again.  This  year  the  winter  has  taken  a  step  in  advance ; 
and  while  the  luscious  flavor  of  the  peach  has  lingered  on  the  palate,  snow- 
balls have  been  made.  Fickle  and  irascible  has  been  the  old  and  waning 
year,  and  has  not  exhibited  that  serene  and  regulated  temper  which  so  often 
precedes  the  winding-sheet  and  pall.  Last  winter,  I  tarried  in  the  country 
and  battled  against  the  elements  with  woollen  tippets  and  anthracite  coaI» 
daily  looking  at  the  great  barrier  of  snow-covered  mountains  in  the  fore- 
ground, marking  the  overflow  of  the  neighboring  stream,  and  making  occa- 
sional excursions  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  days  passed  pleasantly,  in 
the  main,  but  now  and  then  I  admit  that  they  lagged  wearily.  A  healthy 
life  must  be  seasoned  by  the  dafly  and  habitual  intercourse  of  friends.  So- 
ciality is  a  virtue  which  ought  to  be  blighted  and  wax  pale  in  no  seclusion,  and 
be  discouraged  by  no  studies,  no  predilections,  no  misanthropy,  or  experi- 
ences of  men.  For  home,  with  all  its  privacy,  is  only  more  sacred  when  the 
lights  blaze  in  cheerful  and  hospitable  rooms. 
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*A8  to  the  rdntiye  delights  of  town  and  country,  they  have  been  often 
enough  discussed.  When  the  bricks  and  pavements  glow  with  heat,  and  the 
sensation  of  being  hemmed  in  bj  walls  is  insufferable  to  those  who  cannot 
bear  their  wristbands  or  shirt-collars  buttoned,  then  thej  make  much  of  their 
country-friends,  and  are  filled  with  pastoral  emotions ;  and  they  like  to  talk 
with  a  farmer  oyer  a  hedge,  or  to  blow  a  flute  upon  a  sea-bank,  till  crowded 
into  narrow  rooms,  or  bitten  by  mosquitoes,  they  no  longer  speak  of  the 
winds  as  zephyrs,  or  have  another  word  to  say  about  the  sweet-breathing 
▼iolets.  To  pic-nics  and  fishing-excursions  they  refer  only  in  terms  of  un- 
limited disgust  They  complain  much  of  coarseness  of  &re,  and  look  forward 
with  a  feeling  of  delight  to  the  first  of  September.  At  that  time  the  land- 
ladies are  delighted  to  sweep  their  rooms  clear  of  them,  and  their  homes 
appear  afterward  like  a  paradise,  when  the  sound  of  crying  babies  is  no  more 
heard,  and  nurses  are  not  seen.  Tastes  vary ;  but  while  some  *  babble  of 
green  fields,'  others  enjoy  and  really  feel  *  the  sweet  security  of  streets.* 
To  them  a  town-life  has  become  at  least  a  habit,  if  a  previous  sentiment  or 
preference  did  not  exist.  They  may  have  next-neighbors,  however,  who  are 
perpetually  dreaming  of  retirement,  and  of  secluding  themselves  in  some 
quiet  nook  for  the  end  of  their  lives,  as  if  the  things  around  them  were 
beneath  them,  or  not  according  to  their  tastes.  They  at  any  rate  would  have 
it  said  of  them  that  they  had  barred-up  the  windows  of  their  town-houses 
for  ever  more.  They  would  be  less  accessible  to  the  common  world.  They 
would  gather  dignity  from  seclusion,  while  they  might  date  their  letters  from 
some  Hall,  or  Heath,  or  Park.    There,  no  one  will  see  them  yawn. 

*  But  he  who  has  won  a  diploma  as  one  of  the  '  oldest  and  most  respectable 
citizens,*  would  as  soon  think  of  booking  himself  for  Patagonia  or  Eam- 
schatzka,  as  for  a  residence  out  of  the  city.  He  removes  with  his  family  for 
a  few  weeks  in  August  to  some  plain  &nn-hou8e,  it  is  true,  or  some  watering- 
place  of  the  more  quiet  order,  but  thid  short  jaunt  is  not  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  removal.  The  servants  are  left  behind  to  take  care  of  the  house, 
and  the  silver  being  safely  deposited  in  bank,  the  police  are  not  called  in 
requisition.  The  little  excursion  is  planned  in  a  few  days,  and  is  soon  com- 
pleted. The  milk-man  makes  his  ordinary  calls  at  the  basement  every  morn- 
ing ;  the  papers  are  thrown  into  the  area  as  usual;  and  before  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  has  been  out  of  town,  this  respectable  old  inhabitant  is  seen 
again  at  his  window,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  reading  the  news  before  break- 
fast. As  to  an  ultimate  retirement  into  the  country,  it  is  a  theme  which  has 
never  been  broached,  nor  even  remotely  alluded  to  in  the  fSamily.  The  young 
people  have  never  dreamed  of  Yonkers,  or  of  Hyde-Park,  fort-Hamilton,  or 
Staten-Island ;  or  if  so,  it  has  been  only  in  connection  with  the  fevcr-and-ague. 
Perhaps  a  bleak  ride  to  a  funeral  in  a  close  carriage  when  the  snow  has  been 
on  the  ground,  and  crows  hovered  over  the  corn-field,  has  been  to  them  a 
horrible  reminiscence  of  the  country. 

'  Very  likely  a  city-gentleman  of  the  above  kind  will  be  called  an  *  old  fogy ' 
by  his  modem  neighbors,  because  he  has  lived  in  the  same  street  a  long  time, 
and  is  systematic  in  his  habits.  He  goes  to  market  every  morning,  where 
the  same  butcher  who  has  supplied  him  for  fifty  years,  and  whose  face  is  still 
fresh  and  ruddy,  (as  if  the  raw  meat  and  smell  of  blood  gave  health,)  wel- 
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comes  him  in  his  white  apron ;  and  as  the  marbled  beef  lies  stretched  on  the 
counter,  he  has  reserved  the  choicest  parts  and  tender-loins  for  his  most  re- 
spected and  valued  customer.  It  does  the  butcher  good  to  see  him  come,  in 
the  early  morning,  with  his  cane  in  his  hand ;  and  very  hearty  are  their  con- 
gratulations, w^hilo  there  is  a  freshness,  and  a  sweetness,  and  a  cleanness,  in 
the  whole  markef  which  awakens  ideas  very  far  from  those  of  butchery. 
The  servant  follows  with  the  white-willow  basket,  which  is  soon  replenished 
with  vegetables  and  the  fresh  and  crisp  celery ;  and  the  old  merchant,  having 
finished  his  marketing,  passes  on  to  his  coimting-room,  through  billets  of 
log-wood,  and  going  into  an  upper  room  overlooking  the  shipping,  reads  letten 
until  the  time  of  high  change.  At  the  old-&shioned  hour  of  three  o*clock, 
he  arrives  at  his  own  door,  not  in  those  high  latitudes  of  the  dty,  it  is  true, 
where  the  more  splendid  and  modem  mansions  of  merchants  are  built)  but 
about  half-way  down  among  the  old  quarters.  His  wife  and  daughters  are 
in  the  parlor,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Pa,  who,  as  he  enters,  thrusts  his  band 
in  his  pocket,  and  draws  forth  many  little  things  with  whose  purchase  he 
had  been  charged,  and  not  one  of  which  he  has  forgotten.  Pleasant  and 
respectable  parlors !  destitute  of  immense  mirrors,  but  filled  with  furniture;, 
considered  massive  and  handsome  in  Revolutionary  times.  The  Liverpool 
coal  blazes  cheerfully  behind  the  big,  round,  iron-bars,  within  the  poHshed 
brazen  fender.  •  There  is  no  splendor,  but  all  is  comfortable,  genial,  and  happy. 
Many  a  passer-by  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  looks  over  at  the  light 
reflected  through  the  red  curtains,  and  thinks  that  there  is  much  comfort 
within.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  dine  with  such  an  old  citizen.  He  carves  beau* 
tifuUy,  because  he  knows  that  there  is  a  good  piece  of  beef  before  him,  and 
helps  you  to  the  vcty  fat  of  the  land.  The  vegetables  are  also  fi-eshly-pulled 
that  very  morning  on  the  sand-hills  of  Long-Island,  or  on  the  banks  of  Ho- 
boken.  The  old  cook,  whether  she  be  named  Venus  or  Dinah,  is  up  to  all 
modem  inventions  of  gravies  and  sauces.  In  old-fashioned  decanters  of  cut- 
glass,  the  wine  sparkles  brightly,  not  put  there  for  mere  show.  It  is  dis- 
pensed liberally,  partaken  tepoiperately,  and  it  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
because  it  is  of  an  old  vintage,  and  is  truly  good. 

*  When  dinner  is  over,  the  respectable  old  citizen  sleeps  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  sofa,  and  arises  refreshed  like  a  new  man.  He  then  takes  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  wraps  his  tippet  about  his  neck,  and  goes  into  the  street,  either  to 
his  relatives,  or  a  neighbor's,  to  play  his  gamo  of  whist ;  after  which  be 
returns  at  an  early  hour,  lets  himself  in  by  his  own  key,  and  retires  for  the 
night  This  is  his  apparent  and  visible  life ;  all  calm  and  peacefulness,  bat 
his  inner  thoughts  are  too  secret  to  be  divined.  When  a  dark  doud  of  pes- 
tilence or  tribulation  lowers  above  the  city ;  when  the  enemy  hovers  about 
the  coast,  or  the  winter  is  severe,  or  the  poor  want  wood  and  shelter,  be  is 
not  absent  in  the  country.  He  can  be  found  surely  at  his  counting-house, 
or  at  his  residence ;  and  his  counsel  and  assistance  are  not  sought  in  vain. 
He  is  a  resident  of  the  dty ;  an  integral  part  and  portion  of  it ;  he  has 
grown  up  with  it ;  he  is  identified  with  all  its  interests;  ^  knows  all  moi 
of  mark  by  their  Christian  names ;  and  although  he  does  e  <  t  live  in  a  palace^ 
he  will  never  desert  the  mansions  of  the  poor. 
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*  Such  is  a  denizen  of  the  city,  or  the  old  fogy,  if  you  please.  When  I 
think  of  the  life  of  a  man  like  this,  and  then  of  a  country-&rmer,  who  raises 
his  crops  in  the  old  way,  and  lives  in  equal  comfort,  the  thought  comes  up, 
how  vain  it  is  to  institute  comparisons  between  the  happinesses  of  two 
estates.  It  reminds  one  of  those  questions  which  are  sometimes  argued  in 
the  debating-societies  of  boys :  *  Whether  was  Cincinnatus  a  greater  man 
than  Napoleon  Buonapaete?  '  or  *  whether  has  the  art  of  printing  conferred 
more  good  on  mankind  than  the  inyention  of  gun-powder  has  eyil? '  and  so 
also,  whether  is  a  thatched  cottage  more  desirable  than  a  splendid  mansion  in 
the  town? — questions  of  very  difficult  solution,  to  be  sure.  A  merchant,  a 
fiumer,  and  a  soldier,  are  all  well  in  their  way.  The  secret  of  each  man's 
happiness  lies,  first  of  all,  in  his  own  integrity,  energy,  perseverance,  and 
virtue.  Viewed  in  this  light,  all  positions  are  equal,  and  the  blind  man  and 
the  one  who  has  eyes,  and  the  poor  man  and  he  who  has  wealth,  and  the  sick 
and  the  healthy,  if  they  are  gifted  with  a  noble  spirit,  are  as  truly  equal  as 
two  sides  of  an  equation  can  be. 

*  But  there  ts  somethmg  to  be  considered  beyond  this.  If  blindness,  as  in 
the  case  of  Milton,  may  be  productive  of  an  inward  and  splendid  vision,  still 
it  is  not  desirable  to  be  blind.  If  the  poor  man  may  reap  a  harvest  of  good 
from  his  misery,  it  is  not  in  itself  a  blessing  to  be  destitute  and  poor.  If  the 
sick  may  make  the  best  of  his  situation,  yet  the  natural  estate  of  the  body 
is  health.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  argue  from  an  ability  of  adaptation,  but 
fi*om  the  absolute  value  of  things: 

'  'Gk)D  made  the  countiy,  man  made  the  town  I ' 

'  For  fear  of  becoming  too  didactic,  I  shall  not  continue  this  subject,  until 
my  next  letter,  wherein  I  shall  have  something  like  a  dialogue  between  a 
*  respectable  old  citizen,*  sometimes  denominated  a  fogy,  and  an  unsophisti- 
cated countr3^man,  wherein  they  will  stand  up  for  town  and  country  by  the 
best  logic  which  they  can  wield.' 


A  Pbofitablb  Rail-road  Investment. — A  grave  body  of  rail-road  directors 
were  not  long  since  moved  from  their  propriety  by  a  proposal  to  subscribe 
for  stock,  payable  in  real-estate :  the  writing  literally  was  as  follows :  *A 
hundred  acres  of  land,  under  good  improvement,  well-timbered,  oak  and  pop- 
lar unsurpassed,  excellently-watered,  lying  on  the  head  of  Wolf-Creek,  four 
miles  west  of  ■,  two  miles  from  the  Wolf-Creek  Catholic  Church,  three 

miles  from  the  Pipe-Creek  Catholic  Church ;  joins  the  '  German  neighbor- 
hood' on  the  east,  connected  with  an  excellent  neighborhood  on  the  west, 
soath,  and  north ;  half  a  mile  from  the  United-Brethren  Church,  where  the 
two  Societies,  Methodists  and  Brethren,  worship  harmoniously,  and  where  a 
Sabhath-school  is  conducted,  not  surpassed  by  any  country-school;  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  a  good  school-house,  where  the  Butler  township  library 
will  probably  be  kept  There  is  a  good  hewed  log-house,  and  door-yard 
somewhat  ornamented  with  ornamental  shrubbery.  P.  S.  A  good  grocery- 
store  and  post-office  half  a  mile  distant'    The  stock  was  not  *  delivered.' 
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*  Three  Dats  m  a  Peb-rai-rie.' — A  right-pleasant  CQrrespondent,  who 
has  been  heard  from  before,  *■  to  great  acceptability,'  in  these  pages,  sends  us 
an  amusing  epistle,  from  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  follow- 
ing :  *  I  once  wrote  you  a  letter  in  which  the  bray  of  a  mule  was  described 
as  *  an  asthma  carried  on  by  powerful  machinery.'  Tou  declared  it  equal  Xa 
any  thing  ever  written  by  Dickens,  or  *  words  to  that  eflfect.'  I  bought  your 
'Kniclt'KnaekSy^  and  behold  I  your  words  were  transferred  to  that  everywh^^- 
prevalent  book.  This  may  be  *  small-talk '  for  you^  but  it  *b  *  great  guns '  for 
me.  I  always  thought  I  should  be  famous  somehow  or  other,  and  there  it 
is !  I  go  down  to  posterity  on  that  True,  nobody  knows  I  wrote  that 
description,  but  /  know.  /  did  that  thing;  '  solitary  and  alone,  I  set  that 
ball  in  motion.'  I  shall  now  try  again.  I  will  not  be  like  the  tailor  who 
made  the  cockney's  vest:  he  made  but  that  one  and  died.  I  am  now  'per- 
rai-rie '-  bound.  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  loaded  into  a  rail-road  car,  wadded 
with  emigrants,  and  shot  off  indefinitely  toward  sun-set  I  am  lodged  in  the 
heart  of  a  fine  per-rai-rie,  at  the  end  of  rail-road  narigation.  The  man  I 
want  to  do  business  with  is  not  to  be  had  for  some  days,  and,  consequently, 
1  lie-up  in  waiting.  I  reached  my  tavern  at  dusk.  Faces  there  were  in  plenty, 
but  they  were  to  me  as  so  many  blank  leaves.  I  knew  them  not  There 
was  plenty  of  *  speculation  in  those  eyes,'  but  no  hieroglyphic,  no  index 
pointing  to  any  inner  nature  I  cared  to  read.  The  lazy  Wabash  had  luxu- 
riously gone  to  sleep  under  its  canopy  of  trees.  The  undulating  sweep  of 
the  broad  'per-rai-rie,'  with  now  and  then  a  iarm-house  shining  throngfa 
corn-fields,  'like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,'  was  becoming  indistinct,  ' 

and  night  without  stars  was  settling  over  my  dismal  souL    No  bookS|  do  | 

papers,  no  nothing!  i 

'But  what  is  that,  gleaming  from  yonder  comer,  standing  out  and  chal-  I 

lenging  attention  icom  every  sign-post  in  this  extraordinary  'city'?    In  I 

large  letters  behold  'The  Chamber  of  Death!'  Approach  nearer,  and  | 
*  phanzy  my  pheelinks '  when  I  read  that  the  '  Chamber  of  Death '  is  to  be 
done  at  Corinthian  Hall,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiogins,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toodli, 
with  a  fancy-dance  by  the  infant  prodigy.  La  Pettte  Tulip,  and  an  after-pieoe. 
My  timely  arrival  was  worth  just  thirty-five  cents  to  that '  legitimate  drama  * ; 
twenty-five  for  a  regular  ticket,  and  ten  more  for  a  reserved  seat  The  or- 
chestra consisted  of  three  fiddlers ;  an  old  gentleman,  boss-fiddler,  and  two 
younger  fiddlers.  They  played  waltzes  all  the  time,  and  played  them  very 
well,  too.  It  was  music  to  me.  Where  you  pay  large  prices,  and  expect  to 
be  astonished  and  rapt  with  a  grand  orchestra,  perhaps  you  will  be^  and  per- 
haps not  When  you  visit  a  splendid  conservatory  for  flowers,  perhaps  yon 
wiU  gain  the  joy  you  seek,  and  perhaps  not  But  find  an  unexpected  soli- 
tary flower  in  the  wilderness,  or  hit  upon  a  strain  of  music  in  a  dull  place, 
and  your  heart  will  grow  large  in  a  moment  Very  well.  I  liked  the  fiddling 
The  curtain  rose,  and  the  '  Chamber  of  Death '  was  enacted.  The  descrip- 
tion, please  excuse.  I  have  an  unhappy  proclivity  to  find  amusement  ul 
every  thing.    I  am  sure  it 's  all  wrong.    I  ought  to  be  miserable,  a  thoosand 
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times,  when  I  am  rather  happy  than  otherwise.  Get  up  a  theatrical  company 
for  the  purpose  of  burlesque,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  thing 
is  overdone,  and  a  Mure.  But  just  imagine  an  ordinary  company  to  be  a 
burlesque,  and  the  more  serious  they  are,  the  richer  the  sport  Here,  for 
instance,  was  a  female,  quite  thin  in  the  face,  with  watery  eyes  and  a  treble 
Yoice,  dressed  in  short  breeches,  and  other  things  to  match,  playing  the  part 
of  a  quarrelsome  young  lord.  She  had  a  sword,  and  was  ready  to  fight. 
Her  legs  below  the  knee  were  covered  with  flesh-colored  silks,  and  as  inno- 
cent of  calves  as  those  of  a  Shanghai  biddy.  To  see  her  assume  careless, 
sprawling  attitudes,  strain  her  thin  cheeks  on  big,  quarrelsome  words,  and 
hear  her  intensely-feminine  voice ;  to  see  her  strut,  and  swagger,  and  roll  her 
eyes,  under  the  impression  that  she  was  doing  the  thing  like  a  lord !  Then, 
there  was  a  queen,  and  a  robber,  who  had  interviews,  and  laid  plots,  uttering 
their  secret  plans  in  loud  theatrical  rant,  and  ma)qng  points  on  sotto-voce 
remarks.  I  am  sure  it  was  all  wrong  to  be  amused :  but  I  wasl  La  PErrni 
Tulip  undertook  her  dance.  Her  shoes  were  too  big,  and  she  kicked  them 
o£  It  was  *  no  go.'  She  cut  some  shuffles  in  her  stocking-feet  that  Fanny 
Elssler  never  dreamed  oi^  and  retired  I  'U  wager  that  the  heroine  of  the 
after-piece^  whose  youthful  attractions  made  young  'Chawls'  crazy  to  pos- 
sess her,  is  the  mother  of  at  least  a  dozen  children.  Before  the  performances 
closed,  a  new  bill  was  posted  before  the  audience.  They  were  going  to  do, 
the  next  night,  *The  Lady  of  Lyom^  and  for  an  after-piece,  the  kst  act  of 
Richard  IIL  The  *  City  *-  paper,  next  morning,  accounted  for  the  succes- 
sion of  full  houses  and  the  continued  success  of  the  company,  by  saying, 
that  it  was  the  first  company  that  had  been  here  for  ten  years,  who  ^had  the 
ability  to  sustain  a  succession  of  engagements  of  the  highest  order  of  tragic 
excellence! ' 

'  The  best  amusement  of  the  succeeding  day  was,  to  see  a  dirty-&ced  little 
urchin  of  some  four  years,  run  with  a  long  strip  of  paper,  reaching  two 
squares.  I  think  he  had  stolen  it  At  any  rate,  he  made  off  with  great 
speed,  holding  to  one'  end.  The  wind  would  seize  the  other  and  whirl  it 
about  in  a  manner  quite  perplexing.  At  dinner,  I  violated  the  Maine-Law. 
A  glass  of  new  cider,  fermented  liquor,  was  placed  before  me.  Had  it  been 
kept  out  of  sights  I  could  have  let  it  alone — might  not,  in  &ct,  have  thought 
of  it — and  might  have  gone  on  leading  a  life  of  izmocency.  But  there  stood 
the  *  inebriating  cup.'  It  was  too  much.  I  seized  the  '  damning  bowl,'  and 
poured  the  burning  tide  of  desolation  down  my  throat,  quaffing  it  to  the 
Tery  dregs.  Nay,  more.  I '  filled  again  I'  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  responsi- 
ble. Let  them  tear  down  their  cider-mills,  and  cease  to  lead  me  into  tempta- 
tion. I  will  then  be  a  good  citizen.  But  when  new  cider  is  about,  and 
sparkling  like  a  fiend,  I  seize  the  maddening  liquid,  and  it  disappears.  Now, 
see  what  was  the  result  Rushing  fix)m  one  unnatural  excitement  to  an- 
other, with  poison  in  my  veins,  I  got  some  old  Tribunes^  containing  reports 
of  the  World's  Convention,  the  Whole-World's  Convention,  and  the  Women's 
Convention,  with  the  Convention  of  Vegetables,  and  read  them  all  through. 
With  unconsecrated  lips  I  pronounced  the  names  of  Reverend  Antoinette 
li.  Brown,  Miss  Lucr  Stone,  and  objurgated  the  convention  which  would  not 
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allow  to  sit  upon  the  platform  any  person  *  not  dressed  in  men^s  clothes ' ! 
Did  they  suppose  that  Rev.  Antoinettb,  or  Miss  Lucy,  would  have  waited 
for  a  resolution  to  dress  in  men^s  clothes,  could  they  have  worn  them  with 
propriety?  Comparatively  easy  the  task  to  get  on  platforms  with  men^s 
clothes,  but  to  whom  these  are  denied,  ^kic  lahor^  hoc  opus  estP  The 
female  is  not  only  bound  to  get  on  the  platform,  but  her  clothes  Qiust  be 
elevated  also. 

*  The  cause,  the  cause  is  every  thing.  It  were  comparatively  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  Rev.  Aktoxnette,  or  Miss  Lucv,  were  down  or  up,  ex- 
cept as  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the  sex  In  this  respect,  their 
courage  is  admirable.  They  should  never  tire,  but  should  get  on  all  plat- 
forms; thinking  nothing  of  their  clothes,  except  as  representing  woman: 
but,  if  the  Old  Fogies  object  that  they  are  not  in  men's  clothes,  principle 
requires  that  they  should  not  get  down,  nor  permit  their  clothes  to  be  put 
down  by  any  thing  short  of  a  formal  resolution.  Young  America  to  the 
rescue!    Fogies  avaunti 

*  The  Tribune  finished,  there  is  no  resort  left  but  the  book-store.  There, 
my  attention  is  divided  between  the  Life  of  Monboe  Edwabds  and  the  Poems 
of  Alexander  Shtth.  But  for  the  new  dder  I  had  taken,  my  choice  might 
have  been  easy.  But  I  confess  to  an  inclination  to  read  the  daring  adven- 
tures of  that  sublime  rascal,  which  may  bo  supposed  to  be  the  poetry  of 
crime,  rather  than  the  mere  words  of  Mr.  Smtth.  However,  I  said  to  my 
soul  Q>rivately  intending  to  put  it  in  writing) :  *  Soul,  I  will  pour  no  defiling 
streams  into  thy  dear  depths.  I  am  measurably  responsible  to  see  thee  safe 
through  the  world.  I  had  thee  from  a  Great  Friend  :  thou  hast  furnished, 
fit>m  thy  cooLrecesses,  many  cups  of  consolation,  and  helped  me  to  see 
pleasure  in  much  that  is  only  wearisome  to  others :  thou  art  the  resort  of 
dean-footed  joys,  and  shalt  not  be  converted  into  a  stable  for  foul  thoughts. 
I  will  keep  thee  sweet,  and  return  thee  pure  as  when  I  bad  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  not  come  to  harm  I '  Soul  replied,  that  the  B|yeech  was  very  long,  bat 
very  good;  that  it  had  no  objections;  and  to  go  ahead!  So  I  bought  the 
Poems  of  Alexander  Sioth.  I  guess  Alexander  will  do  for  a  poet  He  is 
certainly  the  most  combustible  gentleman  I  have  met  for  a  long  time.  He 
has  a  fimcy  for  'mild  maidens,*  and  'dumber-parted  lips,*  and  'dew-drops 
clear,'  and  'flaming  stars.'  So  had  I,  once,  and  so,  I  dare  say,  had  you,  Mr. 
Enick.  They  are  not  bad  to  think  o(  even  yet  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to 
lie  under  a  tree  in  summer  and  look  up  into  Violet's  eyes,  but  if  you  are 
not  careful,  it  plays  the  deuce  with  your  rheumatism.  Beddes,  if  Violet 
has  become  the  mother  of  three  or  four  babies,  the  time  of  day  for  sittang 
under  trees  is  just  the  time  when  she  must  give  them  bread-and-butter.  As 
for  the  stars,  tiiey  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  there  is  no  use  in  watdung 
them.  A  few  years  of  mairied  life,  getting  up  at  night  to  dandle  Violbi^s 
babies,  who  have  the  colic,  gives  one  great  confidence  in  the  stars,  and  makes 
him  willing  to  let  them  off  easy.  Violet,  the  wife  and  mother,  evoo.  if  ^ 
snores  a  very  little,  is  a  much  more  charming  personage  than  Viouer,  the 
^1  who  looks  in  your  eyes  under  a  tree.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  in  stwe  for 
Alexander:  for  he  has  a  boiling-hot  nature,  which  must  oaturaUy  take  to 
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babies.    Let  us  hope  that  Violet  knows  how  to  make  good  coffee,  and  that 
Alexandeb  will  succeed  in  his  hopes, 


'  Bt  strong  ambition  to  oatroU  a  lay 
Whose  melody  will  haunt  the  world  for  aye, 
Charming  it  onward  on  its  golden  way : ' 

and  that  he  will  be  able,  ere  long, 

'  To  flinff  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  oat, 
Far-sp^ndoring  the  sleepy  realms  of  night' 

But  yet,  his  poem  should  not  have  so  long  a  tail  as  a  comet;  nor  consist 
mainly  of  nebulous  matter ;  nor  be  so  much  of  a  vagabond.  Alexander  has 
'outrolle'a''  thoughts  that  are  in  themselves  worth  a  volume.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  piece  of  poetry  that  might  be  printed  in  a  volume  by  itself,  with 
all  the  rest  blank-leaves : 

'AcBOfls  his  mid-night  sea  of  mind 

A  thought  comes  streaming,  like  a  blazing  ship 

U{>on  a  mighty  wind  I' 

These  be  *  good  worts,  very  good  worts.'    In  his  own  language,  it  is 


'his  nature 


To  blossom  into  song,  as  't  is  a  tree's, 
To  leaf  itself  in  ApnL' 

Expect  he  can 't  help  it    See  here : 

<  'Ik  the  clear  blue  the  lark  han^  like  a  speck, 
And  empties  his  full  heart  or  music-rain 
O'er  sunny  slopes,  where  tender  lambkins  bleat, 
And  new-bom  rills  go  laughing  to  the  sea.' 

That  wiD  do,  and  is  really  very  sweet  and  clever.    Indeed,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  book  quite  readable  and  uncommon.' 


Oriental  Correspondence. — We  cannot  better  serve  the  purpose  oi 
the  following  note  from  our  oriental  correspondent,  John  P.  Brown,  Esq., 
than  by  giving  it  a  place  in  our  pages.  At  the  time  we  write,  the  Russo- 
Tiurkish  question  has  come  to  a  crisis;  and  doubtless  the  roar  of  hostile 
cannon  is  at  this  moment  sounding  in  the  ears  of  our  friend : 

*Con»tmHnopU,  August  84, 1853. 
*Mt  Dbab  Sib  :  Allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  kind  protection  the  bearer,  Mr.  Vicbitza 
Cbtbafian,  and  bis  sister,  Miss  Lutzika  CHiRAriAir,  who  leave  here  for  New- York  with  a 
handsome  collection  of  articles  for  the  Crystal-Palace,  as  well  as  for  sale.  You  are  aware  that 
the  grave  political  condition  of  the  aflairs  of  the  Porte  with  Russia  prevented  the  former  IVom 
sondinR  the  Saltan's  steamer  with  a  collection  for  the  American  Exhibition.  I  have  been  an  in- 
terested observer  of  the  Russo-Tnrkish  Question,  in  the  hope  that,  should  it  terminate  in  time,  the 
Saltan's  project  might  still  be  carried  oat.  I  have  now  but  little  hope  in  this  matter,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  serious,  and  God  only  knows  what  may  grow  oat  of  it  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  Armenian  gentleman  of  mach  enterprise  has  volunteered  to  f>end  a  col- 
lection from  here  for  the  Crystal-Palace  at  his  own  expense.  On  my  recommendation,  U.  S.  Ri- 
CHiD  Pacha  has  been  so  good  as  to  have  all  the  Custom-House  duties  remitted  on  his  articles, 
as  a  small  encouragement  for  his  enterprise,  and  he  is  about  sending  them  to  Ntw-York  via 
Liverpool.  Miss  Lutzika  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Armenian  sex,  and  is,  withal,  a  very  plea- 
sant person.    She  will  put  on  the  Armenian  costume  on  her  arrival  in  your  great  city. 

*  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  moat  truly  yours, 

'J.  F   Brovii.' 
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Gro^ip  WITH  Readers  akd  GoRBESPOin>ENT3. — The  subjoined  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  a  distinguished  literary  friend  and  contemporary  in  this  city, 
which  has  been  kindly  handed  to  us  for  perusaL  We  publish  it  as  a  tribute 
alike  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living :  to  that  kindness  of  heart  and  manner 
which  was  the  subject^s  unvarying  characteristic,  and  to  the  cultivated  poetical 
genius  of  the  writer,  which  has  fully  demonstrated  the  justice  of  the  pnuse 
so  unreservedly  awarded  to  him  by  a  brother-poet : 

'  I LOVBD  WiLUS  Gatlobo  Clabk;  and  if  you  will  pardon  a  bit  of  personal  hlstoiy, 
I  want  to  t«ll  you  of  my  first  interne w  with  Ollapoo,  simply  because  I  love  to  recall 
his  elegance  and  beauty,  and  his  high  sense  of  courtesy  and  justice. 

'  In  1838  or  *^  I  was  the  greenest  country-boy  in  the  beautiful  county  of  Bucks,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  decaying  Quakerism,  having  run  its  principles  into  prejudices 
and  its  faith  to  traditions,  was  preaching  a  crusade  of  the  '  spirit '  against  reason.  Sub- 
stituting rudeness  for  plainness,  and  ignorance  for  innocence,  it  had  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming the  rusticity  into  vulgarity,  and  in  peopling  that  land  of  beauty  with  a  set  of 
religionists  in  whom  hostility  to  art  and  the  cultivation  of  beauty  had  become  chronic. 
.  In  the  vexy  focus  of  such  conditions  I  was  bom  and  lived :  and  so  did  Tom  Hicks.  We 
went  to  the  same  school;  fought  each  other's  battles ;  stole  apples  together;  stoned  the 
same  pigs,  and  vowed  to  thrash  the  same  school-master  when  we  'got  to  be  men.'  Bat 
Tom  was  a  bom  artist,  and  he  had  home-affections  and  influences.  I  was  cast  in  a  lower 
mould  of  character  and  talent,  and  was  also  a  poor  devil  of  an  orphan,  {always  using 
poor  devil  in  the  idiomatic,  not  in  the  profane  sense.)  Tom  used  to  do  the  painting  and 
the  drawing  on  the  slate,  and  I  did  the  rhyming.  I  called  him  Benjamin  West:  he 
reciprocated,  by  styling  me  Walteb  Scott.  Ah !  he  has  vindicated  his  claim  to  the 
titie ;  I  have  it  ^  to  do :  and  I  groan  with  the  apostle, '  How  am  I  straitened  until  it  be 
accomplished !' 

'Tom  went  away;  I  remained.  He  escaped  the  conditions;  I  embodied  them.  He 
was  the  only  loy  I  ever  loved,  being  myself  a  girl,  all  but  the  sex.  I  loved  little  giris: 
for  them  my  heart  was  like  heaven,  or  an  omnibus,  never  full;  yet  I  retain  my  love  fiar 
Tom,  although  he  has  out-grown  me. 

'So  I  was  propelled  through  youth,  by  the  out-side  pressure  of  fidse  conditions,  and 
the  inward  riot  of  a  nature  glowing  like  the  tropics ;  and  these  converging-foroes  kept 
me  in  a  perpetual '  spin-round '  in  their  infernal  focus,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a 
le&cting  water-wheeL 

'  From  the  midst  of  these  'outwards,'  once  on  a  time,  I  went  to  see  Willis  Gatlobd 
Clark,  then  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  I  remember  the  clothes  I  wore,  and 
h>w  1  arranged  and  bmshed  them  to  '  take  off'  the  country,  but  it  would  stick  to  them. 
That  gray,  linsey-woolsey  ooaiee,  made  capacious  to  invite  growth,  with  huge  pockets 
outside  for  chestnuts  and  apples ;  and  thick  woollen  mittens,  trowsers  of  the  same  mate> 
rial,  rough  inside  as  a  rasp,  to  promote  counter-irritation  and  dilute  the  blood,  made  of 
ample  dimensions,  with  tacks,  so  as  to  last  for  Sundays  two  winters,  and  for  'common,' 
indefinitely ;  a  waist-coat  somewhat  short  but  wide,  to  compensate,  with  staring,  brown 
figures,  big  and  bold,  as  a  compromise  with  the  gravity  of  the  color;  commodious  hide> 
boots,  heavy  and  hob-nailed,  emitting  a  compound  odor  of  leather  and  grease,  when 
near  the  fire ;  a  wool-hat  of  aspiring  crown  and  diminutive  brim,  and  a  shilling  cotton 
bandanna,  to  display  on  occasions  of  emotion. 

*  So  attired,  I  went  to  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  with  forty  pairs  of  chickens,  six 
turkeys,  and  two  opossums,  (the  latter  harpooned  in  the  hen-roost  with  the  pitch-fork, 
and  their  carcases,  otherwise  contraband,  to  be  sold  to  pay  for  their  depredations.)  with 
this  provender  to  sell  on  account  of  my  guardian,  and  a  poem  in  those  trowsers-puckets 
to  exhibit  on  my  own  account.  I  went.  The  marketing  sold,  not  to  the  best  adrantage 
either,  for  the  poem  and  Mr.  Glaak  were  in  my  mind.    I  called  at  the  office,  inquired 
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for  the  editor,  stated  that  my  hnaineas  was '  personal  and  prirate/  and  was  nshered  into 
the  sanctum,  amid  the  smiles  of  derks  and  others. 

<Mr.  C1.ABX  was  alone,  and  deeply  absorbed ;  and  there  was  I,  in  the  presence  of  a 
real  live  poet  I  slid  quietly  on  to  half  the  nearest  chair,  holding  my  wool-hat  between 
my  knees,  and  the  bandanna  in  my  hand,  tremblingly  awaiting  him  to  look  up.  He  did 
so  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  pensive,  almost  melancholy  beauty  of  his  face  lit  up  with 
a  fiunt  smile  as  he  saw  the  rustic  apparition.  I  was  all  eyes,  for  there  sat  the  man  who 
edited  'our  paper,'  and  writ  the  verses  I  had  cried  over  in  the  bam  and  the  corn-field, 
and  tried  to  imitate,  on  Sunday  mornings  when  our  folks  had  gone  to  church.  My  earnest- 
ness, I  suppose,  interested  him.    He  did  not  laugh,  as  I  feared,  but  gently  said : 

' '  Do  you  wish  to  see  me,  Sir? ' 

'  I  said  *  Yes.'  And  I  trembled,  and  my  eyes  filled  in  spite  of  myselt  '  I  came  to 
ask  your  advice  about  some  verses  I  have  written.' 

'  *  Tou  write  verses,  do  you  f '  he  said,  pleasantly ;  and  added:  '  It  is  poor  business.* 

' '  Not  if  I  could  write  such. as  yours,'  I  replied. 

*  *  Perhaps  you  may,'  said  he,    'Allow  me  to  see  yours.    What  do  you  call  them  ? ' 

< '  *The  Home  of  the  Poets,* '  said  I,  handing  him  the  paper:  (it  was  substantial  fools- 
cap, well  tumbled.) 

' '  Poets  have  no  home  on  earth,'  he  said;  and  the  terrible  pathos  thrilled  me  like  an 
arrow. 

'  < I  have  made  their  home  in  heaven,'  I  said ;  'and  I  have  given  them  a  superior 
place,  for  I  think  exalted  natures  nmst  reach  a  higher  place  in  whatever  sphere  they 
attain  to.' 

*He  looked  at  me  steadily  a  moment,  and  then  read  the  poem  of  thirty  verses  twice 
over,  during  which  I  watched  his  face,  so  pale,  with  such  deep  lines  of  thought  and 
BuiTering;  a  nature  so  purely  emotional  forced  into  a  sphere  so  wholly  executive,  fitted 
to  dream  and  glow,  but  compelled  to  work  and  suffer,  until  my  heart  went  out  to  him 
with  a  bound.    Finishing  the  poem,  he  said : 

*  <My  young  friend,  Kature  made  you  a  poet;  there's  no  denying  that;  and  it  will 
puzzle  man  to  unmake  you.    1 11  give  you  ten  dollars  for  this,  and  publish  it' 

' '  Thank  you,'  said  I,  as  well  as  I  could.  *  I  do  not  want  to  publish  it'  Then  he 
handed  me  some  of  his  own  manuscripts,  which  I  read,  and  I  passed  a  never-to-be  for- 
gotten hour  or  two  with  him.  I  recur  to  it  always  with  the  greatest  pleasure :  it  was 
so  noble  in  him  to  «o  receive  a  green  gawky  boy,  and  read  his  crude  rhymes.  And  a 
thousand  times  since,  when  the  'promise'  of  life  has  turned  to  ashes,  and  the  victoiy 
seemed  not  worth  the  battle,  I  have  recurred  to  that  interview,  and  resolved  to  struggle. 
I  left  Mr.  Clabk,  threw  the  rhymes  into  my  desk  with  hundreds  of  others,  plunged  into 
commerce  and  reform,  graduated  through  Quakerism  to  eome  spiritual  fkith,  but  rejected 
and  disbelieved  my  gtft  of  poesy,  (scarcely  believe  it  now ;)  but  occasionally  I  look  back 
to  Mr.  Glabk's  generous  words,  and  then  the  rhyming  impulse  carries  me  out  of  '  trade 
and  all  tumult '  to  the  sweety  still  places,  fiir  inward  and  upward.' 

A  NEW  and  pleasant  ^dowr^-ea^V  gossipper  sends  us  the  subjoined  instance 
of  *'F(ymgTafe^  which  almost  out-YELLOWPLUSHBS  the  reritable  *Chawls' 
himself:  *A  pious,  but  illiterate  deacon,  in  a  certain  town  adjacent  to  Wor- 
cester, (Mass.,)  gave  to  the  coachman  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which,  he  said, 
was  written  the  name  of  a  couple  of  books  which  he  wished  him  to  call  for 

at  Mr.  A ^'s  book-store.    The  driyer  called  at  the  store,  and  handing  the 

memorandum  to  a  clerk,  said :  '  There 's  a  couple  of  books  which  Deacon 

B wished  you  to  send  him.'    The  clerk,  after  a  careful  examination  of 

the  paper,  was  unable  to  make  *  head  or  tail '  of  it,  and  passed  it  to  the  book- 
keeper, who  was  supposed  to  know  something  of  letters ;  but  to  him  it  was 
also  *  Qreek.'    The  proprietor  was  called,  and  %e  also  gave  the  thmg  up  in 
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despair;  and  it  was  finally  concluded  best  to  send  the  memorandum  back  to 
the  deacon,  as  it  was  supposed  he  must  have  sent  the  ¥rrong  paper.  As  the 
coach  arrived  at  the  village-inn,  the  driver  saw  the  deacon  waiting  on  the 
steps.  'Well,  driver/  said  he,  *did  you  get  my  books,  to-day?'  ^BooJaT 
no;  and  a  good  reason  why:  for  th«%  could n^t  a  man  in  Worcester  read 
your  old  *  hen'- tracks.'  'Couldn't  read  'ritin'?  Let  me  see  the  paper  I' 
The  driver  drew  it  from  bis  pocket,  and  passed  it  to  the  deacon ;  whoy  taking 
out  and  carefiilly  adjusting  his  glasses,  held  the  memorandum  at  arm's  length, 
exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  in  a  very  satisfied  tone :  *  Why,  it 's  as  phun  as  the 
nose  on  your  fitcet  —  *To  S-a-m  B-u-x  * — *two  psalm-books  I '  I  guess  his 
clerks  had  better  go  to  school  awhile! '  And  here  the  deacon  made  some 
reflections  upon  the  *  ignorance  of  the  times,'  and  the  want  of  attention  to 
books  by  the  '  rising  generation,'  which  would  have  been  all  very  well,  if  said 
by  some  body  else.'  -  •  -  Thebe  is  a  lesson,  and  a  good  one,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  We  could  wish  that  our  readers  might  hear  them  sung  in  the 
admirable  voice  and  manner  of  the  friend  from  whom  we  derive  them : 

'Lbt  OS  speak  of  a  man  as  we  find  him. 

And  censure  alone  what  we  see ; 
And  should  a  man  blarney  let 's  remind  him 

That  from  faults  we  are  none  of  us  free. 
If  the  veil  from  the  heart  could  be  torn. 

And  the  mind  could  be  read  on  the  brow, 
There  are  many  we  'd  pass  by  with  scorn, 

Whom  we  're  loading  with  high  honors  now. 

'Let  us  speak  of  a  man  aa  we  find  him, 

And  heed  not  what  others  may  sar : 
If  he's  fraU,  then  a  kind  word  would  bind  him. 

Where  coldness  would  turn  him  away: 
For  the  heart  must  be  bairen,  indeed. 

Where  no  bud  of  repentance  can  bloom: 
Then  pause,  ere  you  censure  with  sneed: 

On  a  frown  or  a  smile  hangs  his  aoom — 

On  a  smile  or  a  frown  hangs  his  doom  1 ' 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  human  greatness,  west  or  east,  most  frequently 
displays  itself  is  in  the  'highfaluting'  department  Rev.  Mr.  B-^ — ^  a 
Methodist  preacher  in  a  western  State,  rose  to  conclude  the  services,  after 
another  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  'justification  by  faith.' 
'  Pitching  in'  to  an  exhortation,  the  preacher  exclaimed,  by  way  of  exordium : 
'  We  have  listened  to  a  discourse  on  the  constituent  elements  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  practical  discipleship.'  Something  similar  was  the  fiuling  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  of  the  olden  time,  who  has  some  representatives  of  the 
DoGBERRT  school  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  (a  man  who  defined  the  bee 
as  'a  little  amphibious  animil,  that  has  no  futurity  hereafter;')  who  was 
once  called  to  hold  a  coroner's  inquest  on  some  unfortunate,  whose  soul,  'by 
the  visitation  of  Providekce,'  had  left  the  body  behind,  to  undergo,  in  its 
turn,  a  visitation  of  humbug.  The  twelve  liheri  et  legates  homines  bdng 
assembled,  the  coroner  delivered  a  learned  charge  on  the  duty  they  were  to 
perfomu  He  pre&ced  it  by  a  lucid  division  of  the  subject :  *  Chntlemen  of 
the  jury:  In  this  here  inquest,  three  p'ints  is  to  be  considered :  how  did 
this  corp  come  to  its  death?  Was  it,  Jirst^  by  accident;  or,  secondly,  by 
incident ;  or,  thirdly,  by  the  hands  of  the  ineenduaryf^    -    -    -    'Ir  you 
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have  not  already  met  vnth  the  following  advertisement/  writes  'J.  E.  0\  of 
Boston,  *  I  think  you  will  benefit  the  subject's  disconsolate  parents  by  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Knickerbocker: 

^  T  OST,  STRAYED,  OR  STOLEN  —  A  small  boy,  about  the  size  of  a  man :  he  diA- 

J^  appefu^  lost  night,  and  has  n't  been  seen  since  this  morning.    Wore  a  wooden 

leg,  supposed  to  belong  to  a  carpenter:  was  bare-footed,  with  his  lather's  shoes  on :  he 

hfui  an  empty  bafi"  of  meal  on  his  back,  with  f 


,  I  a  cheese  in  it,  marked  *s.  s.  t.,'  with  the 
letters  ruboed  out.  Ainr  person  failioi  to  find  the  same,  will  please  call  at  this  office, 
pay  fire  dollars,  and  ask  no  questions.^ 

Our  ^Little  FoW  must  again  be  heard.  Their  diminutive  prattle  comes 
from  various  near  and  distant  quarters — some  of  it  "as  far  off  as  California. 
It  is  certainly  indicative  of  the  interest  .which  is  felt  by  aome  parents,  at  least, 
in  this  juvenile  gossip,  that  each  illustration  below  comes  from  a  ^separate 
State: 

'Edwin,  about  eight  years  of  age,  was  looking  through  the  window,  on  a  very  dark 
night,  and  seemed  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  '  philosophical  speculation.'  At  last, 
turning  to  his  father,  he  asked :  '  What  is  dark  t '  meaning,  of  course, '  darkness.'  His 
father  wished  to  know  Ui  idea  of  it  first;  and  the  boy  said  that  he  thought  it  was 

*A  UTTLB  fellow,  weeping  most  piteously,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  some  amusing 
occurrence.  He  hushed  his  cries  for  a  moment ;  there  was  a  struggle  between  smiles 
and  tears;  the  train  of  thought  was  broken:  'Ma,'«aid  he,  resuming  his  snuffle,  and 
wishing  to  have  his  cry  out,  *Ma — ugh !  ugh  I  ugh  I  whai  toas  lorying  about  just  now?* ' 

*  Willis  was  a  'fiivorite  child '  of  others  beside  his  parents ;  a  boy  of  *  some  parts,' 
for  one  of  his  years ;  and  withal,  of  a  '  serious  turn  of  mind.'  He  was  'prairie-bom,' 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  great  hills  of  the  east,  save  in  nurseiy-stories.  At  the  age  of 
four  years,  he  went '  down  east '  to  '  see  his  grand-mother,'  and  other  infantile  curiosi- 
ties. While  there,  the  friends  with  their  families  were  riding  out  in  two  carriages,  the 
visitors  from  the  west  being  properly  distributed.  The  fitther  was  in  the  front  carriage ; 
himself,  mother,  and  *  baby '  were  in  the  carriage  behind*  They  were  passing  over  one 
of  the  sharp  ridges  that  appropriately  bore  the  name  of  'a  mountain,' when  they  came 
to  a  point  near  the  apex  where  the  direction  seemed  to  launch'off  into  the  eternal  blue 
depths.  Willis  was  never  before  so  elevated  in  fact  or  in  sentiment.  He  was  all 
excitement;  and  as  the  front  jeam  was  struggling  over  this  cubninating  point,  he  ex- 
claimed :  *  Where,  Mama>  where  is  Papa  going  to  ?  la  he  gairig  up  to  heaven  f '  Little 
Willis  has  himself  since  *  gone  up  to  heaven ' — to  '  Aw  Fathxs  and  our  Fathbb — hit 
QoD  and  our  God.'  ' 

'  Mt  little  prattler,  just  two  years  and  a  half  old,  (if  you  doubt,  I  can  refer  you  to  his 
mother,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  certain  personages  present  at  the  time,)  the  other  evening, 
after  Ijing  on  the  sofa  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  at  the  moon,  then  in  her  full,  said  to 
his  mother : 

'  'Mama,  look  at  the  moon — so  big — so  bright! — it  rolls,  Mama:  Qod  made  the 
moon,  did  n't  Hs?' 

'*Yes,  my  boy.* 

'After  looking  at  it  for  a  little  while  longer,  he  said : 

* '  Mama,  I  guess  €U>d  must  have  had  a  match  in  his  pocket,  and  set  the  moon  arflre, 
to  make  it  so  light'  1 

'  He  had  frequently  seen  the  lamp-lighter  light  the  gas  in  the  streets,  taking  a  match 
out  of  his  pocket  for  the  purpose. 

'Another  time,  in  going  down  stairs  with  me,  he  met  a  colored  seryant,  who  was 
cleaning  them.  As  he  is  rather  afraid  of  '  black  folks,'  he  clung  to  me,  crying.  To 
break  him  of  it,  I  insisted  on  his  shaking  hands  with  her.    She  patted  him  on  the  head, 
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and  told  him  she  liked  little  cihildreiL  With  a  good  deal  of  confidence  he  looked  up  in 
her  fiice  and  said : 

*  *  Do  you? — do  you  like  them  veiy  muchf ' 

•*TeB.' 

**Doy(mr 

"Yes.' 

' ' Have  you  got  a  wMUlabyt* 

'If  any  of  your  correspondents  has  a  two-year-and-a-half  boy  who  can  beat  thia»  his 
father  can  take  my  old  hat,  if  he  does  not  prore  to  be  a  prouder  one  than,  Toors^  etc' 

'A  LrrTLK  boy  in  his  fourth  suouner  sat  nestling  in  his  mother's  lap  one  afternoon, 
during  a  terrific  thunder-shower.  'Mother/ said  he,  'does  God  make  it  thunder f 
'Yes,  darlmg,'  was  the  reply.  'WeU,  can't  God  stop  it?'  'Yes,  my  duld.'  'Well, 
then,  I  will  pray  and  ask  him  to  stop  it ; '  and  without  waiting  for  another  word  from 
his  mother,  he  slid  from  her  lap,  and,  kneeling  beside  her,  clasped  hia  little  hands,  and 

■aid:  '0  dear,  good  God,  please  don't  let  it '  brighten'  any  more!  and' At  this 

moment  a  clap  of  thunder,  louder  than  any  that  preceded  it,  saluted  his  ears,  and  stop- 
ping short  in  his  prayer,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven,  his  face  speaking  the  disappoint- 
ment he  was  about  to  utter:  '  There !  God  did  let  it  'brighten '  again,'  said  he,  as  he 
hid  his  face  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  sobbed  bitterly :  true  childish  sorrow  at  a  prayer 
mianswered.' 

'  I  EU.YK  a  youngster  who  '  takes  afler  *  his  mother  enough  to  have  always  been,  since 
he  gained  any  control  of  his  vernacular,  propense  to  odd  sayings  occasionally.  When 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  he  had  been  reading  the  story  of  Jonah,  as  related 
in  some  of  his  little  books.  Afler  his  perusal  of  it,  as  my  manner  with  him  was,  I  ques- 
tioned him  about  it,  to  ascertain  how  much  of  it  he  had  remembered.  His  recitation  was 
very  accurate  untU  this  question  was  proposed :  '  What  did  Jonah  do  after  his  delireiy 
firom  the  fish  ? '  '  Why,  Papa,'  said  he, '  I  do  n't  exactly  remember ;  but  I  suspect  he 
'washed  off,'  and  then  '^for  mnwehl* ' ' 

'A  BBiQHT  little  girl,  four  years  of  age,  was  riding  in  the  coontry  with  her  imde;,  a 
short  time  since,  when,  in  passing  a  farm-yard,  they  saw  a  peacock :  '  Oh  I  look  I  look! 
look  I '  said  the  little  girl ;  '  see  the  pretty  bird  1 '  '  Yes,'  said  her  uncle;,  but  without 
stopping.  'But  stop  the  horse,  Unde ;  I  want  to  look  at  him  longer,'  said  little  Makt. 
'  I  can 't  now,'  said  he ;  '  I  'm  in  a  hurry.'  Hart  he^tated  a  moment,  then  giving  her 
doU,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  a  toss  to  the  side  of  the  road, '  There,  Unde  £b.,'  said 
she, '  you  get  out  and  pick  up  my  baby,  while  I  look  at  the  bird ! '  Was  n't  that  rather 
'  'cute '  for  a  little  girl  of  four  years  ? ' 

'  Wbilb  on  a  visit  to  my  father's  house,  after  a  year's  absence,  we  had  a  fiunily  eveo- 
ing^ircle,  in  which  fi&ther,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  talked  over  domestic  matters 
of  every  variety  usual  in  such  meetings.  Among  other  things,  some  of  the  older  sis- 
ters were  telling  me  that  the  youngest,  a  giil  of  some  five  summers,  and  who  was  oosQy 
sitting  upon  my  knee,  had  got  so  she  slept  all  alone  in  her  crib,  (a  wee  thing,  she  had, 
when  last  I  saw  her,  not  been  trusted  from  her  mother's  arms,)  but  added,  in  a  teasing 
manner,  that  on  waking  in  the  morning  and  not  finding  herself  with  her  accustomed 
bed-fellow,  she  would  rise  very  quietly  and  creep  into  the  foot  of  her  parents'  bed.  She 
looked  up  into  my  face,  with  a  tear  in  her  large  black  eye,  and  said :  <  I  do  n't  care,  need 
I,  Jack;  my  pa's  and  my  ma's/e^  are  as  good  as  their  hands  I  ^  Her  simple  logic 
warded  off  the  ridicule  most  effectually.' 

'  Our  '  dear  little  boy,'  who  delights  in  the  mysteries  of  '  straight-lines,  pot-hooks,  and 
hangers,'  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  Methodist  meetings  where  the  pi«adier 
worthily  practices  Lawrib  Todd's  theory  of  extempore  sermons,  with  no  other  guide 
before  him  but  the  open  Scriptures.  Jimrr  was  induced  by  a  friend,  the  other  Sunday, 
to  attend  a  church  of  another  denomination,  where  the  carefully-written  sermon  was 
read  to  the  congregation.    On  his  return,  alter  much  thought,  he  broke  out :  '  Ma !  tbat 
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Mr.  B do  n't  preach  out  of  the  Bible  r    *  Not  out  of  the  Bible,  mj  child  ? '    « No, 

Ma^  he  preaches  out  of  a  vfrUin{y-booi  /  * ' 

'At  an  infant  Sabbath-school,  to  the  care  of  which  I  was  'promoted,'  a  few  years  since, 
I  gave  a '  Bible-story ' — the '  Prodigal  Son.'  When  I  came  to  the  place  where  the  poor 
ragged  son  reached  his  former  home,  and  his  father  saw  him  '  a  great  way  off,'  I  in*' 
quired  what  the  father  probably  did.  One  of  the  smallest  boys,  with  his  little  fist 
clenched,  said :  *  I  donno,  but  I  des  he  set  de  dog  on  him  I ' ' 

*  Good-evening,'  little-folk,  for  this  time.  -  -  -  Again  we  are  favored 
with  a  spirited  *  Pome '  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Pepper,  who  touches  nothing  that  he 
does  n't  ornament  In  a  private  note  to  the  Editob,  he  intimates  that  his  poeti- 
cal power  may  be  filing  him.  Not  so :  there  are  parts  of  ^TJie  SufennJcs  of  a 
MarC  which  are  Ailly  equal  to  portions  of  the  ^  Lines  to  a  Berd  on  the  Fens.' 
Oh,  no;  Mr.  Pepper  must  not  lose  confidence  in  himself  He  has  only  just 
commenced  his  career :  he  has  been  writing,  as  it  were,  *  with  one  arm  tied 
behind  him.'    Ma^te  vtrtute,  Mr.  Pepper  : 

sue  i&uferCn&s  ot  s  fSUin. 

COMPOOBD  INTO  BIMB  BT  MR.  K.  N .  PBPPBB,  B8Q. 

As  he  traveld  by  the  way 
This  Man  was  hurd  to  say 
(al  aloan  he  was  you  se) 
I  wish  I  had  some  I  for  company. 
But  their  he  wer  al  aloan 
A  that  is  suferink  we  oan. 
But  as  he  wer  going  fh}m  hoam 
Giting  kind  of  loan  sum 
He  syd  severil  times  quite  hard 
Moamfully  stroaking  of  his  baird 
Until  his  Suferinks  were  so  intens 
He  biode  his  nos  buy  the  fens 
Becos  of  his  absens  of  mind 
He  not  being  any  wais  so  inclind : 
Setch  wo :  but  cumpany  was  ni 
Two  him  moast  sertmly : 
He  heerd  a  yel  Sum  distans  of 
A  as  he  afterwards  sed 
it  was  a  Dog  ft  that  Dog  wos  hisn. 
The  same  as  he  had  left  a  prison- 
er to  boom  at  11  in  the  4  noun  — 
This  maid  him  kind  of  mad  soon 
A  as  the  Animle  come  lieing  around 
He  swoar  venjens  onto  him  immeditly. 

o  said  he  as  he  stompt  onto  the  ground 

ime  mad  enuffh  i  am  two  fli : 
So  it  being  a  liUe  cus  of  a  dog 

He  jest  took  him  by  the  nap  of  the  neo 
A  felt  amungat  his  to^- 
eij,  talking  out  a  fresh  cud  into  his  cheo 
of'^tobacker  he  scuirted  the  guse 
Into  his  fais  A  i's  moast  peituse 
A  maid  him  yel  sum  i  shood  thino 
Pereodikely  wanting  of  drinc 
To  whet  up  his  parchment  tung. 
A  now  mi  song  is  moast  sung — 
the  Dog  becaira  (speking  penite) 
Much  regused  in  fact  he  dido 
A  80  did  the  Man  sum  time  after 
of  the  scarlit  Feirer.' 
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We  saw  in  one  of  our  daily  journals  onoe,  the  following  adyertisement : 
*7b  Capitalists:  Wanted,  five  hundred  dollars  to  go  on  a  spree.  References 
exchanged.'  We  dare  say  the  wag  who  wrote  it  also  penned  the  following 
on  the  back  of  a  bank-note :  '  This  is  the  last  of  five  thousand  dollars  left 
me  by  my  dear  departed  grand-mother  one  year  and  a  half  ago:  Iteish  it 
had  heen  ten  I '  There  spake  a  burdened  heart :  ten  thousand  dollars  would 
have  given  him  a  three  years'  '  blow-out  I '  -  -  •  'Albeadt/  says  a  ira- 
yeller  who  visited  Buffalo  in  1811,  Hhere  is  a  tum-pike  road  to  New-York, 
having  the  accommodation  of  a  stage-coach  three  times  a  week.  I  think  tiiis 
likely  to  become  a  large  settlement'  'Precisely  so  I  ^  We  thought  it  had 
become  so,  when  last  October  we  looked  down  firom  the  house-top  of  an 
esteemed  and  hospitable  friend,  in  the  very  northernmost  part  of  that  minia- 
ture of  New-Tork,  upon  a  city  whose  towers,  steeples,  cupolas,  and  turrets, 
pierced  the  smoky  air  in  the  distance,  and  whose  splendid  steamers  and  safl- 
ing-vessels  were  departing  or  coming  into  the  harbor,  across  the  green  waters 
of  beautiful  Erie,  'stretched  beyond  the  sight,'  to  anchor  amidst  a  small 
forest  of  masts,  and  scores  of  lofty  black  steamer-pipes,  in  port  The  voy 
hum  of  the  great '  City  by  the  Lakes'  reached  us  through  the  still  air;  the 
din  of  its  'multitudes  commercing.'  Take  up  its  journals — the  great  test, 
every  where,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us,  of  the  prosperity  of  a  town — and 
look  at  its  representative,  palpable  to  the  eye,  in  their  advertising-columnsL 
By-the-by,  speaking  of  old  times,  stage-coaches,  etc.,  please  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  from  an  old  number  of  James  Oheetham's  ^American 
Citizefi^  published  in  this  metropolis : 

THE    KEW-TOBK    AND    ALBANY    HAIL-STAGE, 

OK  THB  WB8T  SIDB  OF  THB  BIVBB, 

XT7ILL  leave  New-York  ererr  Sunday,  Tuesday ,  anrf  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock  in 
VY    the  afternoon :  lodges  at  Hackensack,  Goshen,  and  Kingston,  and  arriTea  in 
Albany  the  third  day. 
Fare  of  each  Passenger  through,  Eight  Dollars :  Way-Passengers,  Five  Cents  per  mila. 

Think  of  tJuttj  town-reader,  when  you  are  rushing  to  Albany  in  the  Hud- 
son River  express-train  in  three  hours  for  two  dollars !  *  Times  isn't  as  they 
used  to  was  I '  -  -  -  We  perceive  that  the  American  Institute  has  awarded 
the  first  premium,  a  valuable  medal,  to  Mr.  Nehemiah  Dodge,  Number  Forty- 
two,  University-Place,  for  his  ^Anti-cholcing  Arch-^ahe  Pump^^  one  of  the 
most  important  hydraulic  inventions  of  the  day.  Beside  being  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  skilful  dentists  in  the  city,  Mr.  Dodge  is  known  as  an 
inventor  of  the  first  order  of  genius.  He  has  offered  one  thousand  ddlars  to 
any  pump-maker  who  will  produce  a  pump  that  will  raise  as  much  water 
with  as  little  power  as  his,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
feet  The  principle  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  action  wholly  un(^ 
structed.  -  -  -  Our  firiend  Colonel  Harper,  who  did  the  city  good  sei^ 
vice  as  Mayor,  (but  whose  tin  porringers  around  the  Park-fountain  didn't 
prove  a  profitable  investment,)  is  a  good  deal  of  a  wag,  and  loves  a  joke  as 
well  as  his  dinner.  We  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  coimting-room  of  the 
*  Brotqers  '  one  day,  when  there  entered  a  sleek-looking  gentleman,  with  a 
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strait^coUar'd,  cut-away  coat,  and  a  broad-brimmed  drab  hat.  He  advanced 
toward  *  the  Colonel : '  *  Is  Mr.  Harper  in  ? '  *  I  'm  one  of  them,*  said  the  ex- 
Mayor.  *  "Well,  Sir,  my  name  is  Uriah  G.  Hopkins.  I  belong  to  the  Oneida 
Conference.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  God'spel.  I  want  aid.  I  come  here  on 
the  Lord's  business.'  *  The  man  who  attends  to  the  Lord^s  business,'  said 
the  Colonel,  without  moving  a  muscle,  *  is  out  at  present :  he  will  be  in  at 
two  o'clock  I '  This  was  the  simple  fact :  all  donations  to  religious  and  char- 
itable societies  being  delegated  to  only  one  particular  partner  of  the  house. 
*  Having  said  thus  much,' we  close  vrith  the  following  tribute,  which  wo  think 
must  have  been  sent  us  by  mistake.  Why  was  it  not  addressed  to  that  dis- 
tinguished firm? 

«BABPBB      AND      BBOTBBB8. 

'Harpbb  akd  Brothxb,  what  wonderful  men  t 
Around  the  whole  world  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
Roveing  firom  land  to  land,  does  the  bright  pagea  of  Harpbb. 
Put  into  the  world,  by  those  far-famed  men, 
Either  for  the  rich,  or  for  the  poor,  't  is  all  the  same. 
Renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  pages,  long  may  it  live. 

'And  while  unfolding  to  vour  view  the  works  of  the  great, 
Never  does  it  mthhold  from  your  view,  the  gossip  of  the  quere. 
Do  not  then  curse  it  for  its  good,  but  store  jour  mind  with  good. 

'  Both  far  and  near,  you  see  the  glorious  pages  of  Harper, 
Roveing  both  far  and  near ;  containing  glfui  tidings  for  the  poor, 
Only  remember  its  size,  its  cheapness,  its  worth. 
To  this  end  then  subscribe,  and  sustain  this  wonder, 
However  great  the  Boasting  of  Eneland,  she  has  not  one  of  these: 
Ever^  wave  that  breaks  on  our  rock-bound  coasts,  may  the 
Boveug  Habpib  be  more  numerous  far,  and  the  glory  will  be  thine  t ' 

Our  friend  and  esteemed  correspondent '  Lorraine  '  has  drawn  a  touching 
picture  in  the  following  sketch :  but  next  month,  (Deo  tolenU,)  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  exhibit  a  contrast  of  character  that  would  make  almost  any  man 
prone  to  regard  every  stranger  a  villain  until  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  an 
honest  man : 

*  Judos  not  aeeordlag  to  appearanea,  but  judge  righteous  jadgment.' 

*  I  THnrK,  friend  EmcK,  that  the  source  whence  this  caption  comes,  will  entitle  It — or 
ought  to  —  to  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  its  requirements,  and  an  entire  acqui- 
escence in  the  obligation  which  it  imposes. 

'  Now,  my  object  is,  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  government  of  a  very  worthy  man, 
whose  success  in  life  has  made  him  rich.  I  know  he  is  kind-hearted,  for  I  have  tried 
him.    He  was  more  sympathizing,  however,  when  he  was  poorer,  than  he  is  now. 

*  I  had  a  friend  who  borrowed  a  little  money  of  him,  to  be  returned  at  a  given  time. 
Between  the  time  of  borrowing  and  that  of  payment,  loss  after  loss,  following  one  an- 
other like  the  echoes  on  Lake  George,  overtook  my  friend,  the  result  of  unforeseen 
causes,  and  therefore  not  to  be  guarded  against;  making  of  him  a  powerless  man.  I 
never  can  forget  his  looks  when,  one  evening,  as  we  were  walking  in  Washington- 
square,  he  said : 

"  I  am  very  unhi^py.  I  am  a  debtor  to  a  few  friends,  and  grieve  that  I  should  be 
BO  entirely  unable  to  return  favors  so  kindly  extended  to  me.  What  makes  me  so 
nnhappy  at  this  moment  is,  I  was  passed,  a  while  ago,  by  one  of  these  my  creditors,  an 
old  friend,  who  hitherto  never  met  me  but  with  a  smile,  and  with  words  of  courtesy 
and  kindness.  He  threw  into  my  face  a  cold  and  reproachful  look,  and  uttered  not  a 
word.  Kow,  this  is  terrible!  It  agonizes  me.  What  would  I  not  give,  to  be  able, 
DOW,  to  return  his  favor  t    I  have  made  arrangements,  but  they  are  in  the  future.    And, 
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though  all  I  owe  him,  and  others,  will  asiuredly  be  paid,  whether  I  lire  or  die,  017 
heart  is  as  lead,  m  the  dajs  rerolve  which  are  to  bring  around  the  daj  of  my  ability 
to  pay.' 

'  I  threw  in  a  few  words  of  comfort,  or  tried  bo  to  do ;  bat  that  frigid  look  had  froien 
xoy  friend's  heart  I  parted  with  him  at  the  door  of  his  residence,  when  be  pressed 
my  hand,  and  passed  in,  uttering  not  a  word. 

'I  was  sent  for,  three  days  after,  to  see  my  friend,  and  found  him  pale,  and  almost 
pulseless.  'What  is  the  matter? '  I  inquired.  'Ahl  my  dear  Sir,  I  cannot  stand  tiie 
averted  £M;e  of  a  friend/  That  look  has  gone  to  my  hearty  as  the  frt)st  goes  to  the 
flower.  0  God  I  to  be  Jumest,  and  to  be  thought  not  honest ! '  His  head  fell  to  one  side^ 
and  he  was  dead  I 

'On  examining  into  his  business  affairs,  a  list  of  his  creditors  was  found;  as  wers 
also  the  arrangements  he  had  made  to  pay  them.  The  means  proTed  sufBdent:  and 
all  he  owed,  principal  and  interest,  was  paid  within  that  year. 

'  How  sweet  the  memory  of  such  a  man  1 ' 

Among  the  number  of  gallant  spirits  from  Indiana  who  volunteered  during 

the  war  with  Mexico,  was  a  Captain  B .    He  was  in  General  Scott's  line, 

and  was  made  quarter-master  at  a  port  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  faithfully 
discharging  his  duty  to  himself  and  preparing  to  come  home  a  richer,  if  not 
a  hetter  man.  The  intelligence  that  Gliffobd  had  arrived  to  open  negoti»> 
tions  for  peace,  found  him  dismayed,  in  the  midst  of  his  lucrative  operati<Hu^ 
at  the  prospect  of  their  speedy  termination.  He  determined  to  see  the  Com- 
missioner, and  did  see  him.  *  I  hear,'  said  he,  *  Mr.  Cliffobd,  '  that  you  are 
sent  out  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  I  am  a  poor  man.  Sir,  and  have  a 
large  fiunily  at  home;  but  I'm  a  good  democrat,  Sir;  I  'm  as  good  a  demo- 
crat,  Sir,  as  any  man ;  and  my  fitther  was  a  democrat  before  me.  Now,  Mr. 
Clifford,  I  'm  United-States'  ^is&iM^m'  Agent  here,  and  I  'm  making  a  power 
of  money  while  this  war  lasts :  jcBt  you  hold  on  a  spell^  won  H  you  f*  Is  n^ 
it  barely  possible  that  some  such  motive  sometimes  prolongs,  if  it  does  not 
assist  to  create,  *  wars  of  conquest  ? '  -  -  -  Db.  Oliver  Wendell  Holxes^ 
the  Thomas  Hood  of  America,  has  been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  b^re  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  upon  T?ie  British  Poete.  He  is  an  admir&- 
ble  lecturer,  as  well  as  vrriter,  and  keeps  his  crowded  audiences  in  the 
best  possible  mood  His  last,  upon  Btron  and  Moore,  was  a  superb 
effort  .  -  .  Here  is  a  capital  illustration  of  ^Wbrd-Ehowled^e^  in  an 
English  boy,  who  had  risen  through  four  classes  in  a  Church-schooL  He 
was  asked  to  torite  the  *  Belief^'  and  he  wrote  thus : 

*I  BBLivB  in  God  the  all  mighty  maker  of  Hearen  and  in  Jests  Chbist  the  only  son 
of  God  who  was  conseyed  by  the  holy  Gost  bom  of  the  Turgin  Marry  SolTed  under 
panshed  plited  was  Squestifiaed  and  beded  he  desended  into  hell  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  ded  he  desended  into  Heaven  and  setted  hat  the  n^^ht  hand  of  God  the 
&ther  of  all  might  maker  of  Heaven  and  earth  the  see  and  all  that  m  thim  is  and  rested 
upon  the  Seventh  day  and  Howard  it' 

'  Soffed  under  panahed  plited  ! '  Think  of  the  repetition  of  such  nonsense 
as  this,  for  a  period  of  four  years!  -  -  -  *In  your  'Edftor's  Table,' 
writes  a  Maryland  contemporary,  *  in  the  November  number,  I  see  an  alia- 
sion  to,  and  an  extract  from  a  *  Pome '  on  the  Downfall  of  Hungary.  I  send 
you  some  lines  on  the  effects  of  ^Old  Rye^'  in  connexion  with  our  National 
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Anniyersary,  which  are  nearly  as  good.    They  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the 

^AdcocaU^  for  publication,  by  a  young  man  in  the  neighborhood : 

*  The  forthe  of  July 
Will  make  a  tender  eye 
Withe  old  ry, 
That  will  never  die. 

'  Them  that  takes  old  17 
Shall  shurally  die; 
So  you  better  let  old  ry  go  by 
And  then  you  will  hare  a  good  eye.' ' 

We  like  to  see  a  man,  no  matter  what  business  he  may  be  engaged  in,  have 
a  respect  for  it.  It  elevates  labor,  and  ennobles  trade.  The  other  day,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Park,  we  encountered  a  tall,  dignified-looking  man, 
in  a  long,  seedy  fi-ock-coat,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  with  a  very  glossy  old  silk 
hat,  presiding  at  an  apple-stand.  Some  how  or  other,  his  manner,  his  *  style,' 
struck  us.  *  What  is  the  price  of  these  apples?'  we  asked,  pointing  to  a 
small  pile  of  tempting  red  ones.  'We  shall  have  to  charge  you  two  cents 
for  those,'  said  he ;  Hhey  are  a  very  superior  article;  but  tJiere  is  an  apple,' 
he  added,  *  and  of  a  good  quality,  that  we  can  put  to  you  at  a  cent  I '  Shade 
of  CoMMEBCE  I  He  could  n't  have  said  more,  nor  in  a  more  pretensions  man- 
ner, if  he  had  been  offering  the  rarest  goods  in  Stewart's  marble-palace: 
He  was  very  far  from  being  what  Mrs.  Partinoton  terms  ^non  pompatts 
mentis  /  *  -  -  -  Evert  reader  of  the  Waverley  novels  will  remember  the 
BlaeJs  Dvowrf^  that  deep-drawn  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  but  we  have 
recently  encountered  a  Black  Dwarf,  who  has  no  repulsive  characteristics, 
but  is  really  one  of  the  most  unique  little  personages  we  ever  beheld.  Sitting 
in  our  coimtry  sanctum,  one  rainy  evening,  listening  to  the  'soughing'  of 
the  autumn  wind,  and  the  roar  of  tiie  waves  breaking  upon  the  western  ^ore 
of  the  Tappalin-Zee,  we  were  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  opened, 
and  in  walked  a  friend  with  his  customary  pleasant  salutation.  Our  Carcel 
lamp,  with  its  shade  upon  it,  threw  a  bright  circle  of  light  only  upon  the 
table :  '  Let  me  make  you  acquainted,'  said  our  visitor, '  with  a  colored  fiiend 
of  mine,  in  whom  I  take  a  good  deal  of  interest'  We  looked  at  our  friend 
incredulously ;  but  glancing  downward,  we  discovered  that  he  was  actually 
accompanied  by  a  miniature  little  man,  a  Ton  Thumb  cut  in  ebony,  of  full, 
plump  proportions,  but  so  ridiculously  short,  that  it  made  us  laugh  in  his 
&ce.  His  head  was  well-shaped  and  intellectual-looking,  his  mouth  garnished 
with  teeth  that  fairly  shone  with  the  '  brightness  of  their  whiteness.'  His 
manner  was  modest,  retiring,  reverential.  The  'little  folk'  were  delighted 
with  him :  «om«  of  them  over-topped  him  by  a  head  and  shoulders.  After  a 
little  while,  he  was  asked  into  the  parlor,  and  sat  down  at  the  piano — we 
should  rather  say  sat  up  to  the  piano — for  there  he  was,  perched  on  the 
stool,  his  plump  little  supporters  reaching  scarce  half-way  down  I  He  played 
and  sang  several  simple  airs  with  great  good  taste.  It  was  a  wonder  where 
his  voice — which,  although  not  of  great  power,  was  nevertheless  sweet  and 
well-modulated — came  from;  but  his  broad,  full  chest  solved  that  problem. 
His  history  is  peculiar.  He  was  bom,  as  we  are  informed,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  in  1821,  and  was  brought  to  the  South  in  1826,  and  purchased  by  M. 
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DiLVERT,  of  New-Orleang.  He  was  brought  to  the  North  in  a  lai^  traveUm^ 
trunk,  with  the  connivance  of  the  owner,  in  1838.  What  an  admirable  *  bit' 
Mr.  Tommy  DavERT  would  have  been  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  !  Think 
of  such  a  'little  'hero,'  and  the  'dramatic  unities*  he  might  have  supplied; 
blacker  than  a  black  cat  seen  by  a  blind  black  man  in  a  dark  cellar  on  a  dark 
night ;  thirty-seven  inches  high,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  only  ninety-six 
pounds  weight  I  '  Tom  '  must  go  to  England :  he  must  be  '  presented  *  and 
'  receive  audience '  at  SrAFFORD-House.  His  musical,  ivory  laugh ;  his  '  being 
sold  to  slavery,  and  his  redemption  thence ; '  his  *  hair-breadth  'scapes '  in  a 
hair-trunk; '  his  ^moving  accidents,'  when  he  came  to  the  North ;  his  plea- 
sant songs,  and  his  happy  *  style '  generally — for  the  whitest  man  that  ever 
lived  might  envy  him  his  Skimpoliam  insouciance — will  make  him  a  hero 
abroad,  wherever  he  may  go.  He  is  the  little  *  sickle '  for  which  the  *  colored ' 
harvest  is  ripe  in  England ;  and  being  a  liberal  little  fellow,  he  will,  if  properly 

*  patronized,'  give  an  occasional  benefit-soiree  for  the  half-starved,  over-worked, 
and  ill-dad  laborers  in  the  deep,  dark  mines,  and  among  the  stifling  silk-looma 
of  Old  England.  'There's  a  good  time  coming '  for  'poor  Tom  : '  we  wish 
wo  could  say  as  much  for  England :  but '  not  knowing,  can't  say.'    We  muet 

*  talk  back'  a  little,  though.  -  -  -  We  do  verily  believe  that  no  journal- 
ist in  America  has  a  greater  number  of  familiar,  cordial,  genial,  entertaining  cor- 
respondents, than  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine.  We  state  the  fact  with  pride 
and  pleasure ;  and  right  glad  are  we  to  be  able  to  add,  that  their  number  is 
increasing  every  week:  From  an  exceedingly-pleasant  epistle  firom  a  friend 
and  frequent  correspondent  in  Pennsylvania,  we  venture  to  dip  the  following: 

'  I SAVS  a  friend  in  the  city,  a  doctor  from  New-Orleans,  who  sapplies  me  dafly  wiHh 
the  most  dismal  transcripts  from  his  'home-advices,'  and  at  length  has  snoceeded  in 
harrowmg  up  my  not  OTer-susocptible  nerves  into  a  most  antipathetic  horror  of  *TeOow 
Jack?  Really,  one  ought  to  ignore  some  calamities  in  the  universe,  sach  as  choleras, 
comets,  and  fevers.  Did  yon  ever  hear  how  they  treated  the  yellow-fever  on  the  Eactem 
Shore  of  Maryland?  It  is  a  history  known  to  but  few,  but  which  I  divulge  for  the  edi- 
fication of  some  future  Macaulat  of  America,  who  may  be  disposed  to  indite  s  chapter 
upon  the  state  of  manners  and  science  thirty  yean  ago.  Maryland,  you  must  bear  in 
mind,  is  our  natal  soil:  we  were  bom  there;  we  venerate  it:  a  pine-barren  is  one  of  our 
rarest ' pleasures  of  memory; '  we  feel  a  maladU  du  pays  at  the  sight  of  a  sandy  soil ; 
we  look  back  with  mingled  moumfUlness  and  affection  upon  its  slow  delights,  even  as 
the  Arab  is  known  to  shed  tears  amid  the  brightest  scenes  of  earth,  as  memory  bids 
him  sigh  for  the  torrid  sterility  of  his  native  land. . . .  Well,  it  was  long  after  the  war  ot 
1812 — after  a  serene  epoch  of  golden  repose— that  the  Fivke  came!  Never  before^ 
not  in  the  Indian  wars,  had  the  golden  sands  of  the  Eastern  Shore  been  ravaged  by  so 
dread  a  destroyer.  A  sirocco  of  dismay  seemed  to  sweep  the  land.  Heretofore,  tha 
ague  and  '  the  bilious '  were  the  only  mortal  maladies  that  had  ever  come  within  the  ken 
of  the  honest  Galbks  of  the  plahis.  Calomel  and  quinine,  juleps  and  jalaps,  had 
hitherto  constituted  the  only  prescriptions  of  their  simple  pharmacopeia.  It  had  been 
a  goodly  sight,  I  am  told,  to  see  the  old  dames  stir  forth,  toward  the  dose  of  each 
autumn,  to  felicitate  each  other  on  a  renewed  exemption  from  the  annual  disease.  Bui 
now,  the  sallow  plague  was  come ;  an  unknown  horror,  dread,  mysterious,  resisdesa. 
It  was  chiefly  prevalent  in  a  district  not  far  from  Snow-Hill,  fiuniliarly  known  to  its 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  'Old  Soccum.'  So  sallow,  indeed,  are  the  good  people  by 
temperament,  that  for  an  *  Old  Soccumite '  to  turn  pale,  is  to  '  look  saffron.'  Fnmi  ap- 
pearances, therefore,  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  who  was  the  paiieni,  and  who  the 
perfect  man.  Ladies  began  to  take  little  boluses  of  arsenic  for  their  complexion. 
Prayers  were  offered  up,  by  high  and  low,  and  fasts  prodsimed,  in  vain.  The  plague  was 
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inrincible:  the  doctors  could  no  more  stem  its  deadly  tide,  than  could  our  Dutch 
Bocestora  narigate  the  tides  of  Hell-gate.    Something,  it  was  plain,  must  be  done. 

Then  it  was  that  the  bold  genius  of  mj  ancestors  shone  forth.  A  hospital  was  mads. 
The  hospital  was  an  old  dismantled  out-house,  situate  about  a  mile  from  any  human 
habitation.  Hither  was  thrust  the  luckless  leper  whose  complexion  became  tinted  with 
the  gamboge  of  the  prevailing  pest  Not  that  he  was  left  to  his  fate;  for  at  his  side 
were  deposited  the  *  necessaries  of  life,'  both  bread  and  water.  Once  a  day,  a  prudent 
son  of  EscuLAPius  was  despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  his  patient^  whom  he 
approached  gradually  from  the  windward,  well'^ncased  in  mufflers  — just  as  the  Oriental 
convicts  are  sent  to  visit  the  Upas-tree.  When  within  pistol-shot,  he  would  circum- 
spectly rein  in,  and  proceed  to  interrogatories,  through  a  trumpet: 

''Ha'ar'you?' 

'  *  Dreadful  I '  (in  a  feeble  voice.) 

' '  Take  a  looking-glass  and  look  at  your  tongue  1 ' 

'A  eofUraUo  shriek. 

'  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  an  '  ower  true  tale.'  Few  patients  ever  survived  the  more  than 
HoKANKA  horror  disclosed  by  a  view  of  that  revealing  gUiss.  The  poor  fellow  might 
be  said  to  expire  of  his  own  hideousness.  Oh  1  the  unspeakable  lone  wretchedness  that 
must  have  rushed  in  upon  the  soul  of  the  maroofud  wight — none  but  his  appalling 
wraith  to  keep  him  company  1 '  

Wb  always  like  (a  specialiU  of  many  years*  standing,)  to  take  up  our  old 
contemporary,  the  ^Southern  Literary  Messenger.^  It  is  genial,  '  out-spoken,' 
un-stiltish.  Suppose  we  do  not  always  agree  with  it  ?  We  are  not  its  arbiter, 
any  more  than  that  Magazine  would  be,  as  to  what  appears  in  our  own  pages. 
*Many  men  of  many  mindsJ^  (There  *8  our  favorite  *  copy,'  when  we  were 
a  boy  at  school  The  lad  that  can't  write  that,  running  out  his  tongue  and 
trying,  can  never  be  a  *  pen-num,'  if  he  lives  to  the  age  of  Mathusalbil 
The  same  of  pen-women.)  In  the  last  number  of  the  '  Messengery  for  ex- 
ample, we  wonder  that  an  admirer  of  Tennyson  should  skip  every  thing 
quotable,  and  *  dissertate '  instead.  Why  did  not  the  writer  show  *  the  reason 
of  the  faith  that  was  in  him,'  from  Tbnntson  himself — so  full  as  he  is,  of 
'thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum?'  (This  last  quotation  has 
once  before  been  in  print — in  Denneb's  *  Port-Folio,'  published  in  Philadel- 
phia some  years  ago,  near  the  middle  of  one  of  the  earlier  or  later  volumes, 
in  an  article,  the  subject  of  which  we  cannot  now  remember,  and  the  title 
of  which  has  escaped  us — although  the  paper  created  considerable  sensa* 
tion  at  the  time.)  But,  passing  this  article,  we  flEdl  upon  another,  in  which 
'  female-writers '  are  incidentally  considered,  in  which  we  encounter  this  good 
advice :  *  Could  we  obtain  the  ear  of  these  poetesses  for  a  small  moment,  we. 
vrould,  with  deep  respect,  adventure  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  take  with 
us  words,  to  plead  almost  as  one  pleadeth  for  life,  saying :  '  Dear  Aunts,  do 
pray  put  a  little  more  metal  in  your  poetiy  1  When  you  write  poetry, 
make  an  effort  to  say  something.  If  you  ha/oe  nothing  to  say,  do  not  write 
*■  poetry.'  No :  knit  stockings — knit  stockings,  in  all  such  cases.  Indulge 
not  the  vain  hope  that  a  mere  muster  of  words,  a  mere  military  parade  of 
sounds  in  uniform,  can  truly  pleas^  or  profit  living  souls,  without  Buy  solid 
sense,  any  real  heart-breathing,  any  genuine  utterance  of  a  thing  in  them. 
ITou  must  not  be  satisfied  with  inditing  mere  words  of  liquid  sound,  or  fash- 
ionable gracefulness  of  sentences.  You  must  talk  of  things.  Put  down  a 
ray  or  two  of  your  soul  on  the  paper ;  or  else  let  the  innocent  blank  paper 
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be.'  All  which  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  ladjK^orrespondents ; 
not  with  the  idea,  however,  that  the  remarks  are  any  more  applicable  to  female 
than  to  male  versifiers.  -  -  -  Amoso  the  new  works  preparing  for  the 
holidays,  we  miderstand  the  following  may  be  expected :  *An  Account  of 
the  Extraonlinary  Echo  at  the  foot  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  which  Repeats  Four* 
teen  Times,'  by  Mr.  Roarbace.  (This  is  a  fact,  by  the  way ;  I  have  counted 
it  on  the  firing  of  a  cannon  in  the  Square  of  Geneva.)  *A  Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  Arms,  particularly  the  Cutler  and  Sabre,'  by  Messrs.  Swords.  *An 
Elegant  Gift-Book  on  Fruits,  particularly  those  of  the  Largest  and  Heaviest 
Sort, '  by  Messrs.  Apple-ton.  •  On  the  Cunning  displayed  by  various  Races  of 
Animals,'  by  Mr.  WttET.  *0n  a  New  Patent  for  the  R-otection  of  Cup- 
boards,' by  Mr.  Lockwood.  *An  Elaborate  History  of  the  Ancient  Musiod 
Instrument  of  Ireland,  with  Cuts,'  by  the  Harpebs.  -  -  -  *The  Sight 
of  Death'*  contains  thoughts  which  we  ourselves,  and  especially  of  late,  have 
frequently  experienced.  It  commends  itself,  both  in  its  great  lesson  and  in 
its  manner,  to  the  solemn  reflection  and  admiration  of  the  reader : 

'  I  AM  not  appalled,  as  I  once  was,  by  the  sight  of  Death.  As  my  years  ('  yean  that 
bring  the  philosophic  mind')  increase,  I  gaze  with  less  dread  on  one  who  lies  in  'oold 
obstruction's  apathy.'  I  looked  yesternight  on  the  still  lineaments  of  a  relative^  itho 
had  passed  into  the  realm  of  shadow,  quickly,  calmly,  peacefully.  He  was  all  onooa- 
acious  that  his  parting-hour  was  at  hand.  He  was  convinced  that  he  would  soon  be 
well.  '  Gk)od-by,'  he  said  to  me  as  I  left  him  but  three  hours  before  he  died ;  '  I  shall 
now  regain  my  health.  Come  in  to-morrow.'  At  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  felt  no 
apprehension ;  but,  requesting  his  attendant  to  more  him  for  greater  ease  of  postore, 
he  lapsed  away  into  his  eternal  sleep. 

'  His  features,  settled  into  their  final  stillness,  wore  an  expression  of  stem,  thoogb 
not  harsh  reflection.  He  was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  though  not  aged.  Possessed  of 
large  powers  of  mind,  rapid,  at  times  brilliant,  he  had  achieved  both  fame  and  fortooe, 
and  ho  went  away  just  as  he  was  fully  prepared  to  enjoy  both.  'Alas ! '  thought  I,  as  I 
looked  upon  his  face  with  its  closed  eyes  —  closed  like  the  eyes  of  one  who  excludes  the 
light  and  external  objects,  the  better  to  introvert  his  vision — 'alas!  is  this  the  sodden 
termination  of  all  your  toil,  hard  worker?  Have  your  fine  plans  here  their  abnupt  end- 
ing, prolific  schemer  ?  Is  this  the  repose  you  promised  yourself?  And  must  yoa  Iear« 
this  new  mansion  you  so  lately  purchased  and  took  such  pleasure  in  adorning,  to  inhabit 
only 

"A  xahrow  house,  a  taouRe  of  clay, 
A  pal»c«  for  another  day  T  * 

A  few  hours  more,  and  you,  active  denizen  of  this  busy  mart,  will  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  vast  and  silent  city,  in  which  there  is  no  jostling,  no  strife,  no  ambition,  no  hope, 
no  enjoyment  But  to  what  am  I  speaking?  To  an  inanimate  clod.  Not  to  the  eofol ; 
not  to  iliy  soul,  0  finder-out  of  the  secrets  of  eternity  —  0  recipient  of  the  mercy  of  thy 

QODi' 

'I  rejoiced  to  think,  as  I  looked  on  that  corpse,  of  the  ^r(2of»«#i^  attribute  of  oor 
Gk)D,  Who  '  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.'  I  felt  no  terror  and  no  repulsion.  This  is  b«t  the 
poor  and  fallen  temple  of  an  immortal  spirit :  this  the  frail,  earthly  garment  of  a  aool, 
which  has  met  its  eternal  doom.  Qod's  justice  is  infinite,  and  Hia  mercy  is  also  infinite. 
Hi  is  '  mighty  to  9a/oe,* 

*  I  remember  that  I  was,  when  a  lad,  deeply  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  corpse  arrayed 
in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave.  It  was  a  ghastly  spectacle,  and,  at  this  moment,  I  can 
see  lying  before  me  that  awful  fiice,  distorted  in  the  struggles  of  dissolotiott.  Sinep 
then,  I  have  seen  many  a  pallid  cheek,  many  a  rigid  brow,  many  closed  eyea,  many  set 
lips ;  but  gradually  from  my  mind  has  the  horror  departed :  and  I  can  now  eoolesiplale 
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all  that  remains  of  even  my  best-beloved  before  the  tomb  shuts  upon  them  its  'ponder- 
ous and  marble  jaws/  with  a  melancholy  calmness.  I  know  and  feel  that  such  must 
soon  be  my  own  portion,  without  a  shudder.  I  utter  only  the  prayer:  'God  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sinner  T  '  _^ 

The  following  was  handed  us  by  our  friend,  Lucius  Hart,  and  we  would 
not  violate  his  injunction  of  secrecy ;  but  when  our  active  business-men  find 
time  to  attend  to  *  little  things,'  we  feel  at  liberty  to  make  it  known,  that 
others  may  do  likewise: 

HUtle    3fto!bert« 

'  I  occASXCXALLT  Spend  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  '  Home  for  the  Friendless/  in 
Thirtieth-street,  conducted  by  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies  of  our  city.  Among  the 
exercises  of  the  morning  is  that  of  singing,  which  is  led,  when  no  older  person  is 
present,  by  a  little  lame  girL 

'A  favorite  hymn  with  them  is  one  called  the  'Child's  Desire ': 

*  I  THiHK.  whan  T  read  that  sweat  atory  of  old. 

When  Jrscs  waa  here  among  men. 
How  he  called  little  children,  as  lambs  to  hie  fold, 
I  Bhould  like  to  have  been  with  him  then  1 

*  Z  wi«h  that  his  hands  had  been  placed  on  my  head. 

That  his  arms  had  been  thrown  arouni  me  I 
▲ml  that  I  might  have  seen  his  kind  look  when  ha  lald : 
'  Let  the  little  one*  come  onto  me  I ' ' 

*  While  singing  this  second  verse,  they  *  suit  the  action  to  the  words,'  by  placing  their 
little  hands  upon  their  heads,  folding  their  arms,  and  using  other  gestures,  which  adds 
to  the  interest  of  spectators. 

'  During  the  past  summer,  I  spent  several  Sabbaths  in  a  pleasant  Long-Island  village, 
and,  as  is  my  custom,  attended  the  Sabbath-schools,  to  join  with  the  children  in  their 
notes  of  praise.  On  one  occasion,  while  singing  the  above  hymn,  I  told  them  of  the 
Home  for  friendless  children  in  New- York,  and  how  they  used  their  hands  and  arms 
as  they  sung  it  together.  On  one  of  the  seats  sat  a  bright  boy,  whose  expressive 
countenance  struck  me  at  the  first  As  soon  as  I  mentioned  the  '  Home,'  his  eyes 
sparkled,  then  gathered  moisture,  and,  although  struggling  to  hide  his  emotions,  he 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  he  came,  and  timidly  taking  my  hand,  said :  '  Please, 
Sir,  will  you  excuse  me,  but  that  was  my  home^  and  it  made  me  ery  when  you  talked 
about  it    When  you  go  back,  please  now,  won't  you  give  my  love  to  'em  aU? ' 

*  'Where  do  you  live  now,  Robxbt?  ' 

*  *0h,  I  live  here,  now;  I  've  got  parents,  now.    Deacon  H and  Mrs.  H let 

me  call  them  Father  and  Mother,  and  I'm  «o  hippy  I  That  was  my  home  a  little 
while,  but  now  I  've  got  a  hng  home,* 

'It  was  even  so;  he  liad  a  home  for  life;  or,  as  he  said,  a  'long  home.'    I  learned 

that  the  kind-hearted  Mr.  H had  lost  an  only  son,  and  taken  little  Robbbt 

to  fill  the  'aching  void ' ;  and  he  loved  him  as  he  did  the  lost  one. 

'  When  I  thought  of  those  benevolent  ladies,  and  saw  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  I  could 
but  say;  'The  blessing  of  the  Lobo  be  upon  you:  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the 

LOBD.'  '  ^ 

We  have  had  occasion  many  times  to  observe,  that  jdmost  every  small  town 
has  its  peculiar  *  characters,'  whose  eccentricities  are  the  ^joint-stock '  of  fun 
to  all  its  inhabitants.  Of  such  was  '  poor  Tox  Barlow,*  thus  depicted  by 
*  Iqnotus,'  a  very  welcome  correspondent :  *  Innocent  soul  I  — gone  from  these 
parts  to  the  far  west,  or  perchance  into  a  region  still  more  remote,  whose 
immigrants  out-number  those  of  California  and  Australia — thou  hadst  little 
wealth  when  here :  Heaven  give  thee  larger  store  wherever  thou  art !    Tom, 
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one  dismal  November  morning,  came  down  the  creek,  and  was  saluted  bj  s 
neighbor.  The  rain,  descending  on  Tox's  ancient  *  ram-beaver,'  and  dreneh- 
ing  that  *  helm  to  storm  impermeable,*  thence  dripping  from  its  patient  rim 
to  the  patient  shoulders  below,  had  no  power  to  disturb  Tom's  good-nature. 
He  talked  of  moving  to  the  Wabash^  as  *  folks  said  there  was  lots  of  good 
land  out  there.'  There  was  only  one  condition — *ef  he  could  sell  his  pro- 
perty.' *Why,  Tom,'  said  his  neighbor,  'what  on  earth  have  you  got  to 
dispose  of?'  Let  your  millionaires  read  Tom's  estimate  of  what  makes 
*  property,'  and  blush :  *I've  gu-gu-^t  an  axe,  a  fu-fu-fishin'-pole,  an'  a 
h-h-hominy-mortar  1 '  In  his  palmy  days  he  was  a  wag,  whose  voice  pro- 
voked laughter  all  around  him.  In  his  youth  he  was  employed  as  clerk  by 
a  shop-keeper  who  had,  as  most  western  shop-keepers  always  have,  a  sturdy 
list  of  delinquent  debtors.  Among  them  was  an  old  fellow  named  Russeix^ 
somewhat  irascible,  and  who,  though  unlearned,  was  fond  of  stuffing  his  head 
with  scraps  of  Latin,  and  *  ringing  them  in '  on  all  proper  or  improper  occa- 

aons.    B overhauled  the  books  and  set  himself  to  '  stirring  up '  the 

debtors ;  but  Russell  was  at  Indianapolis,  and  had  to  be  addressed  by  letter, 
Hie  letter  mentioned  the  debt,  declared  it  necessary  that  the  creditor  should, 
by  some  means,  succeed  in  ^coftcervating  his  purse,'  and  after  pressing  pay- 
ment, wound  up  with  a  spice  of  Latin  for  Russell's  particular  comfiirt: 
^Nil  desperandum — fortiter  in  re  ! '  This  was  as  obvious  an  instance  of 
unconscious  propriety  of  selection  as  I  ever  knew ;  the  latter  member  of  the 
sentence  intimating  the  firmness  with  which  Russell  might  be  expected  to 
preserve  the  BiMu  quo,  the  former  the  forlorn-hope  enterprise  in  which 

B was  engaged.     Russell,  bothered  as  well  by  the  *  high&luting  *  as  by 

the  Latin,  could  not  quite  fathom  the  letter ;  and  meeting  Judge  McKikket, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — a  man  who,  under 
a  very  staid  exterior,  concealed  a  deal  of  fun — presented  it  to  him  for  read- 
ing. McKmKET,  grave  as  the  bird  of  Minerva,  when  he  got  to  the  Latin, 
translated  on  this  wise :  *  You  infernal  old  scoundrel,  you  've  run  away  in 
debt  forty  times  1 '  How  mad  Russell  got  I  don't  knpw ;  but  the  money  by 
no  means  came  to  hand.'  -  -  -  Captain  William  J.  Cogoey,  to  whose 
patriotic  and  immortal  verse  this  Magazine  has  already  given  a  wide  cur> 
rency,  has  recently  defined  his  position  on  the  subject  of  politics.  Amidst  ail 
the  conflicting  parties,  Coooet  stands  *  erect ' : 

•OAPTAIH   WILLIAM   J.   COaOST. 

*  DBnNKiN&  his  position  upon  the  great  qoestions  that  agitates  the  Nation,  and  1  bat  anrrviwm 
the  domestic  tranquility  of  the  Democratic  partv. 

*  Sogers,  Girafles,  politions,  sycophants  and  Gentlemen  of  Lessure,  that  Lirea  upon  the 
Government,  and  studies  the  profession  of  Courting,  and  Captivateing  the  powerv  that  Be,  to 
gat  an  Easy  Liveing,  they  are  Dangerous  to  the  calm  surface  of  Civiil  social  and  political  sooaty. 

» What  are  the  when  you  Look  at  them  -with  the  Eye  of  politicol  Economy  1  Whey  the  an 
those  produsers,  who  Lives  upon  the  toil  of  our  fingers,  ana  the  sweat  of  our  Brow,  and  wheo- 
«rer  the  cannot  sway  the  destenies  of  the  state  or  the  Nationell  Government,  to  agrandzse  their 
own  personell  purposess,  the  wege  a  moral  and  political  war,  against  the  Guardians  of  Consti- 
tationell  soverinty,  in  order  to  Excite,  and  agetate  the  sufTerges  of  the  people,  and  thus  Elect  a 
moddle  ChiefT,  of  their  own  classical  peculiar  and  political  stamp. 

*  Such  is  the  sublime  Identification  of  the  hard-shell  or  adamantine  faction,  of  this  Empire 
City  and  this  Empire  State,  in  the  language  of  a  Great  tatatesman,  if  you  are  not  for  me  you  are 
against  Me,  if  you  are  not  with  me,  you  are  opposed  to  me ;  under  those  provailing  circum- 
stances I  would  Imbrace  this  opportunity,  Deflncing  my  position.  With  all  the  civiil  political 
and  inteleciual  influence  that  I  posess,  I  will  sustain,  the  state  of  the  Nationell  administratJoD. 
Also  the  inogural  adress  of  General  pikrcb.  Because  it  is  an  instrumani  of  the  loOiest  magnitude, 
chat  promises  to  binde  the  union  with  hoofs  of  steel,  and  semcnt  the  perpetuaty  of  the  I»awa 
tho  Compremlaes  Conatitution  and  the  growing  of  the  amerlccn  repuhlic. 
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*Tb6TefoTe  I  would  advise  Erery  american  Cltixen  Both  natlre  and  adopted,  who  profbaaes 
th«  Great  principles  of  American  Democracy,  to  fling  his  infloanoe  apon  the  side  of  the  state  and 
natiooeli  admineeteration.  Becanae  upon  their  side  is  political  Equality,  useing  the  powcrftiil  arm 
of  the  American  Goverment,  for  the  protection  of  one  and  all,  aa  in  the  case  of  Kosta  the  han- 
Carian  refugee  and  of  CaptCiBSon  that  has  Being  procribed  and  Carsinated  By  one  of  the  prin- 
dpalitics  of  the  Duch  Goverment.  the  adminisieration  of  General  niacB  and  hia  Constitutionell 
SMlTisera,  up  to  the  present  period  of  our  political  life,  has  showed  tbemselres  worthy  of  our 
•tate  our  Katlonell  and  united  aupport. 

'  *  LxT  agetaten  CeH«.  to  dlaturbe  the  north  and  ■oath 
Th«  Democracy  of  numbera  will  put  them  fo  the  rotight 
SuccesBfully  aroused,  the  will  send  them  all  adnft 
And  the  Chieftan  of  the  nation,  the  will  proudly  uplift 
The  Constitation  and  tbe  Compromiae.  ia  nacred  to  our  choloe 
We  will  Condem  the  adatnantlnea.  with  one  united  voice.'  ' 

If  there  is  any  thing '  harder  *  than  this  prose-poetical  *  platform '  among  the 
'Ademantines,'  they  must  he  a  *  hard  set '  indeed,  *  according  to  our  notion.' 

*  And  children  ooming  home  from  school. 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
Tbej  loTe  to  see  the  flaming  foige, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  watch  the  bumins  sparks  that  rise 
Lake  chaff  from  the  threshing-floor.' 

Yes ;  and  that  is  all  right  enough ;  but  they  should  n^t  do  as  the  naughty 
boys  did,  in  a  black-smith*s  shop  in  North  Stonington,  (Conn.,)  as  related  by 
our  friend  Captain  Dodge,  of  the  steamer  *  Erie,*  in  the  pilot-house  the  other 
evemng.  The  black-smith  used  to  get  intoxicated  sometimes,  and  neglect  his 
work ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  five  or  six  roguish  little  rascals  entered 
his  shop,  blew  up  the  bellows,  and  took  all  his  tongs  and  welded  the  handles 
together  I  But  *  look  you  what  befeL'  The  old  fellow  ky  in  wait  for  them ; 
and  when  they  entered  the  shop  some  time  afterward,  bent  perhaps  on  more 
mischief,  he  suddenly  sprang  from  his  hiding-place,  near  the  door,  and  locked 
it  upon  them.  They  began  to  try,  like  mice  caught  in  a  trap,  to  escape ;  but 
the  windows  had  been  nailed  up.  One  of  the  boys  he  took  to  a  vice,  and 
screwed  him  to  it  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  then  heated  a  nail-rod  to  a 
white  heat,  and  threw  the  scintillations  into  the  lad*s  face!  He  couldn't 
endure  that,  so  he  tore  away,  leaving  a  quarter  of  a  scalp  in  the  vice.  It 
was  an  awfully  cruel  thing;  but  the  boys  shouldn't  have  welded  his  tongs 
together — should  they?  -  -  -  A  neighbor,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  dropped  in  upon  us  the  other  evening,  in  our  temporary  country- 
home,  and  after  an  hour  or  (wo  of  pleasant  and  instructive  chat,  '  so  it  was 
that  he  departed.'  Now  after  he  had  gone,  there  lay  before  us  on  the  table, 
what  we  had  not  before  observed,  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Wn*soN,  (of  Sodor  and 
Man)  from  the  text  of  the  'beloved  Apostle : '  ^The  night  cometh,  wherein  no 
man  canworJc,^  Ah,  reader,  we  have  taken  too  little  thought  of  this  I  Per- 
haps you  have  not  seen  friends,  in  the  full  flush  of  ripened  manhood,  with  all 
the  blessings  and  hopes  of  this  life  clustering  about  them,  suddenly  cut  down 
by  the  relentless  stroke  of  tbe  All-Conqueror.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
seen  one  die — holding  his  hand  in  yours,  while  he  *  panted  away  his  breath.' 
When  you  do  experience  this,  this  great  theme  will  be  brought  nearer  to  you. 
As  you  work  then^  you  will  look  at  your  hands,  and  ask  yourself: 

'  Akd  mitsi  this  body  die? 

This  mortal  frame  decay  ? 
And  must  these  active  limbs  of  mine 
Lie  mouldering  in  tbe  claj  ? ' 
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The  great  certainty  will  be  before  you;  you  will  feel  that  soon  'the  night 
Cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work.'  You  will  wake  in  the  night-watches» 
perhaps  by  the  heavy  beating  of  your  heart,  and  suddenly  remember  that 
friend  after  friend  has  dropped  from  your  side  —  that  time  with  them  is  no 
longer — and  that  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  called  to  join  them.  And  then 
will  come  thoughts  of  earthly  enmities — of  ungrateful  friendships ;  but  with 
them  will  also  come  the  added  reflection,  that  this  little  life,  which  is  eren  as 
a  vapor,  is  too  short  for  enmities ;  animosities,  if  you  have  indulged  any,  will 
&de  before  the  certainty  that  in  the  grave  there  is  no  bitterness,  no  passion, 
no  revenge.  Pass  but  a  little  while,  and  you  will  be  forgotten  by  all  save 
those  in  whose  memories  you  would  live,  not  with  disregard,  not  with  re- 
proach, but  with  unbroken  friendship,  with  undying  affection.  Thus  may  it 
be  when  our  *•  night  cometh  I '  ...  Since  the  regulations  of  the  national 
post-oflSce  have  permitted  us  to  receive  newspapers  in  exchange,  free  of 
charge,  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  in  looking  over  them  from  all  parts 
of  all  the  States,  even  to  distant  California.  What  a  country  in  miniature 
they  represent  I  The  most  dingy,  ill-printed  sheet,  in  the  most  unpopulous 
district,  has  something  to  arrest  attention  and  compel  admiration.  The 
patient  strugglings  of  the  editor  against  lack  of  advertising-patronage ;  the 
hopefulness  for  the  fiiture ;  the  bon-hommie  with  which  he  receives  rebuflFs, 
or  speaks  of  his  unavoidable  short-comings ;  the  gratitude  with  which  he 
receives  the  *  smallest  favors ;  *  his  genial  wit,  and  kindly  forbearance  — how 
much  there  is  in  these  to  admire  and  commend !  Scarcely  able  to  *  make 
both  ends  meet,'  at  the  end  of  the  year,  one  of  these  philosophic  souls  finds 
his  family  increasing  by  pairs ;  but  does  he  complain  of  adverse  fortune  ? 
Not  he  I  Feeling  that  '  God  never  sends  a  mouth  into  the  world  without 
providing  something  to  fill  it,'  he  lifts  up  his  voice  in  triumph,  exclaiming : 

'  BaiKo  out  the  brass  band  and  place  its  noisest  member  upon  the  hi^liest  pinnacle 
of  the  hen-coop  1  Sound  the  loud  horse-fiddle,  and  let  the  nation  rejoice  j  for  one  of 
the  humblest  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  hath  been  justly  exalted  over  his  compeers, 
and  —  «r«  happen  to  be  the  fortunate  and  meritorious  individual.  Still,  we  are  not 
proud,  for  we  speak  to  our  neij^hbors  —  occasionally ;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  do  fed 
several  inches  taller  than  we  did  a  week  ago.  A  good  reason  have  we  for  self-gratnla- 
tion.  If  it  had  simply  been  another  girl,  or  even  another  boy.  we  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  extraordinary  noise  about  it ;  out  inasmuch  as  there 
is  0716  qf  eachf  weigningnine  and  ten  pounds  respectively,  the  boy  having  tbe  advantage 
withal,  and  both  *  doin^  as  well  as  could  be  expected/  who  shall  dare  question  our  own 
rif  ht  f  Take  heed,  ye  idle  members  of  the  corps-editorial,  who,  like  tbe  Pharisees  of 
old,  are  constantly  making  loud  and  wordy  professions  of  piety  and  patriotism,  but  who 
are  really  doing  all  for  themselves,  and  less  than  nothing  for  their  countrv!  Polly, 
hand  us  one  of  those  babies,  and  do  nH  be  ti^in^  to  keep  uie  other  gniet  What  music 
so  exhilarating  as  that  of  two  pair  of  inutile  lungs  in  full  blast,  indicative  of  health 
and  strenslh,  and  of  a  ore-determination  to  make  a  reasonable  share  of  noise  in  the 
world?'   •*  *-  ^ 

We  have  very  great  pleasure  in  commending  Mr.  Frederic  R  M.  Cxr- 
STENSEN,  a  brother  of  the  gifted  architect  of  *  the  Crystal-Palace,*  (which  is  a 
beautiful  monument  to  the  very  name)  to  all  who  may  require  accurate  and 
speedy  translations  or  copies  from  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  languages.  Mr.  Oarstensen's  testimonials  are  of  the  highest  order. 
His  rooms  are  at  Number  Seventy-four,  Broadway.  -  -  -  A  student  of 
a  college  in  lUinois  was  given  the  following  passage  to  translate,  viz. ;  '//i  je- 
care  est  officiumfelUs : '  which  he  did  thus :  *  Jericho  is  the  work-shop  of  cats ! ' 
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Rather  a  *  free '  translation,  that !  -  -  -  An  itinerant  minister  was  one  day 
preaching  to  a  ^  pack  of  hardened  sinners/  when  he  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing original  and  rather  striking  simile :  *  My  hearers,*  said  he,  *  I  can  compare 
you  to  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  knotty  hickory-*  butts ; '  the  gospel  is  the 
wedge,  and* — throwing  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  woodsman  —  *  by  the 
grace  ot  God  I*m  the  beetle  to  d-r-i-tc  it  into  youP  -  -  -  The  State- 
Election^  just  terminated,  is  a  decided  triumph  of  the  *  Principles  of  'Ninety- 
Eight,'  (whatever  they  may  be,  or  not,)  over  every  and  all  other  combinations 
of  political,  sectarian,  divisional,  and  segregational  elements.  We  say  it,  and 
we  say  it  boldly,  that  a  man,  or  any  man,  or  any  other  man,  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  *  general  result,'  generally  speaking,  at  this  present  time  of 
writing,  when  the  *  wires  are  out  of  order,'  and  the  returns  *  not  all  jn.'  WTiat 
and  who  entered  into  the  contest?  *  Hard '  men  a  plenty  —  *  Soft^ '  not  a 
few ;  *  Whigs '  likewise  in  great  numbers,  and  old-fashioned  Democrats  *  some. ' 
•  Hunkers  *  and  *  Barnburners '  in  'flocks,'  carefully  tended  by  their  various 
shepherds.  *  Woolly-Heads '  were  *  about, 'and  *fiir-off  the  coming  shone' 
of  dignified  *  Silver-Grays.'  Men,  bent,  like  Martin  Lltuer,  upon  *  Reforma- 
tion,' were  *  around '  also.  Likewise  a  troop  of  sedate  voters,  coming  to  the 
polls  with  the  solemnity  which  Miss  Bremer  says  distinguishes  our  private 
dinner-parties.  These  same  puzzled  a  foreign  friend  of  ours  not  a  little :  *  Of 
w'at  party,  if  you  please,  be  d'esc?  ^Ole  Fogyf^  eh?  Every  s'ing  else, 
moost,  'aves  gone  to  de  pole ! '  Altogether  *  a  combination '  and  a  *  form ' 
indeed  1  *  There  was  much  puzzling  of  strange  voters  at  the  polls.  At  one 
of  them  a  new-comer  of  a  Patlandcr  presented  himself,  to  exercise  his  *  suf- 
fi^gc.'  He  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  not  being  *  right '  by  a  man  who 
winked  at  a  *  challenger,'  who  *  thus  then '  interposed :  *Are  you  naturalized?  * 
Yes  —  I  waas. '  *  When  ? '  *A  spell  ago — an'  more, '  *  How  long  have  you 
lived  in  the  county  ? '  *Anan  ? '  *  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?  '  *  Goin* 
on  eight  months. '  His  consecutive  answers  proved  satisfactory  to  the  inspec- 
tors, and  he  was  advancing  to  the  polls  to  deposit  his  vote,  when  a  wag,  with 
a  face  as  *  clerical '  as  Holland's,  the  inimitable  comedian,  planted  himself 
before  him,  and  in  an  under-tone,  but  in  a  very  significant  manner,  said : 
'Pat,  I'm  your  friend — look  out  1  Have  you  ever  been  waxinatedf^  *I 
niver  waas ! '  *  Then  you  can 't  vote  I  It 's  bigamy — states-prison ! '  And 
the  incipient  voter  was  led  off  like  a  lamb.  An  actual  fact  1  *  There  is  many 
a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  I '  -  -  -  We  *  respectfully  suggest '  that 
the  following,  which  we  take  from  a  late  number  of  a  western  religious  journal, 
is  a  specimen  of  miserable  cant.  Such  stiff-laced,  mawkish  morality,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  has  but  slight  foot-hold  in  the  region  where  it  is  promulgated : 
*At  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia,  there  is  a  statue  of  Hygeia,  the 
goddess  of  healing,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cup,  and  in  her  left  a  small 
bunch  of  herbs.  This  may  be  classic,  but  it  is  not  Christian ;  and  ill  befits 
a  Christian  country.  It  is  the  God  of  Israel  who  *  heals  our  diseases ; '  not 
the  Koman  Hygeia.  If  the  setting-up  of  such  a  statue  in  ancient  Israel 
would  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  is  it  not  offensive  to  God  for  Gen- 
tile Christians  to  do  it?  Surely,  some  of  our  people  are  very  thought- 
less!'    *  That 's  a  fact  r    -    -    -    Our  friend  and  correspondent,  *  H.  P.  L.', 
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being  full  of  wrath  at  the  nomenclature  that  rages  as  an  epidemic  among  the 
graduates  of  the  divers  *  French  Schools  for  Young  Ladies,'  in  the  '  City  of 
Brotherly-Love,'  by  which  Julia  and  Emilt  are  changed  to  *  Julie'  and 
•Emilie,'  and  even  Bronv,  the  maid,  into  *BmET,'  finds  *vent'  in  the  ensu- 
ing *  ezpostulatory  remonstrance : ' 

'TO     ICABIE.      ANNia.      BTO. 


'  Mr  Christian-name — my  ChriBtiaD-name, 

I  never  hear  it  now  I 
None  have  the  right  to  utter  it : 

'T  is  lost —  I  know  not  how. 

<Ma.rt,  Anna,  Janb,  Matilda, 
Sarah,  Charlottb,  Cabounb, 

Kmiia,  Gertrudb,  Julia,  Agnbs, 
LucT,  Martha,  Adilinr: 

'Names  long-known  in  song  and  story  — 

Now  near  dead  and  passed  away; 
Only  found  among  departing 
nomen  of  an  earlier  day. 


'Maris,  Annib,  Jennib,  Tillir, 
Salub,  Lottxb,  Carrie  —  Ah ! 

Embib,  Tudib,  Juub,  Aggie, 
LuaE,  Mattie,  Addib  —  Bah ! 

'Here  we  have  them,  'sweet  and  pretty,' 
Dressed  like  dolls  in  rags  of  France; 

Which  they  seem,  save  in  emotion 
For  piano,  song,  or  dance. 


*  Can't  you,  tiwiVyou,  throw  your 
To  the  fools  from  whom  it  came? 

Onoe  again  be  natural,  witty ; 
Taking  back  your  C^ri^um-naxoeV 


Again  of  children :  we  are  right- well  pleased  to  be  able  to  commend  to 
them  (and  to  their  parents)  everywhere,  a  handsome,  and  extremely  various 
and  interesting  monthly  paper,  designed  expressly  for  their  amusement  and 
instruction.  ^The  Little  Pilgrim^  is  its  title.  It  is  edited  with  equal  care, 
good  taste,  and  skill,  by  'Grace  Greenwood,'  who  understands  and  loves 
children,  and  whose  pen,  in  numerous  graceful  stories  and  sketches  of  travel, 
has  made  her  &vorably  known  to  the  American  and  English  public.  The 
eight  ample  and  fair  white  pages  of  ^The  Little  Pilgrim^  will  be  filled 
entirely  with  original  matter;  including,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a  series  of 
*  *  European  Sketches'  by  the  Editress,  who  travelled  *with  her  eyes  open,' 
and  who  has  but  recently  returned  from  abroad.  The  work  will  be  ad^ted 
to  the  tastes  and  comprehensions  of  children,  and  rendered  pleasant  reading 
for  their  parents ;  avoiding,  of  course,  all  religious  doctrines,  political  pro- 
blems, and  sectional  questions,  of  all  kinds  whatsoever.  The  paper  is  pub- 
lished by  Itfr.  L.  K.  Lippincott,  at  Number  Sixty-six,  South  Third-street, 
Philadelphia.  In  ^A  Few  Words  to  Mothers,^  we  find  the  following  set  forth 
as  the  general  scope  and  aim  of  the  *Pilgrim\'  '  I  hope  only  to  be  a  modest, 
subordinate  helper,  a  faithful  ally,  and  a  hearty  sympathiser  with  you.  As 
such,  will  you  admit  me  to  your  homes,  to  your  sacred  fire-side  circles? 
Though  it  may  not  be  mine  to  sustain  you,  in  your  peculiar  trials  and  needs, 
by  the  calm  discourse  of  philosophy,  and  the  divine  words  of  wisdom, 
yet  I  hope  ever  to  send  forth  to  you  by  my  little  messenger,  pleasant 
and  cheerful  thoughts,  love  and  faith,  and  cordial  friendly  greeting.  As  for 
the  children,  I  Jcnow  that  I  cannot  harm  them,  and  I  trust  I  can  do  some^ 
thing  to  make  them  happy,  and  to  keep  tbem  good ;  for  ever  since  my  own 
childhood,  I  have  loved  them,  and  studied  them  with  a  deep  and  reverent 
sympathy.  I  am  with  them  in  their  joys,  in  their  sorrows,  in  their  tasks^  in 
their  pastimes ;  and,  if  God  spares  my  life,  much  of  it  shall  be  devoted  to 
their  pleasure  and  their  interest  I  wish  them  to  feel  with  me  a  familiar  con- 
fidence, and  aU  the  ease  of  cordial  good-fellowship.     For  this  reason,  I  do  not 
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send  them  a  journal  with  a  graye,  teacher-like  title,  but  this  ^  Little  Pilgrim/ 
as  a  young  friend  and  play-mate.  I  trust  they  will  receive  him  as  such — as 
one  of  themselves.'  -  -  -  We  were  compelled  by  the  *  tyranny  of  space' 
in  our  last  number,  to  *  break  off  as  short  as  a  cob '  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ste- 
tenson's  narrative,  kindly  fi\mished  to  us,  as  the  lawyers  say,  ^  by  his  next 
friend,*  our  obliging  western  correspondent  We  now  reiterate  the  history 
with  some  paste  that  has  also  *■  lain  over '  imtil  it  has  an  '  ancient  and  fish- 
like  smell : ' 

'In  '18  handered  &  84'  on  his  way  to  ' filadelphia,'  he  'stopt  in  mongumiy  co.  and 
was  ordained  bishup  of  the  Evenjellical  church/  and  in  tba  same  year  he  returned  io 
Pittsburgh,  and  entered  into  ecclesiasticals  more  ezclusively,  at  which  employment,  with 
an  occasional  divergence  into  the  clothes-scouring  or  'esans'  line,  he  has  continued 
&ithfully  until  now. 

'  'Shurely/  we  may  add  with  the  Doctor,  in  his  closing  obserTations,  'shurely  good 
and  Grate  things  has  been  don  for  me  wharof  i  am  glad :  the  lines  has  fuln  to  me  for  a 
goodly  heratage  for  He  has  took  my  feet  out  of  the  mire  cla :  my  Boddy  is  like  a  ship 
whitch  is  on  the  osean  of  the  mity  watters,  being  tost  too  k  frow  by  the  curant;  but 
thanks  be  to  Hevsm  the  litel  bark  never  was  shipracked,  being  stade  on  the  grate  Capt, 
til  at  lenth  i  may  apere  when  the  mom  of  life  is  ended  and  step  on  boid  of  the  old  ship 
sion,  and  hail  the  4  &  20  elders  1 ' 

'Doctor  Stbvbnsox  wishes  to  establish  a  congregation  some  where  near  the  court- 
house in  our  city.  The  streets  thereabouts  are  principally  occupied  by  members  of  the 
bar.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  a  broad  field  opens  for  the  reformer,  and  how 
beneficially  the  morals  of  the  city  may  be  affected  by  such  well-directed  effort  as  the 
Doctor's  plan  proposes.  The  profession  of  the  law  enlists  the  service  of  many,  beyond 
question,  who,  if  properly  subjected  to  wholesome  influence,  might  be  made  to  reflect 
credit  upon  society.  Tou  in  Gotham,  who  are  witnesses  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
for  correction  at  the  Five-Points,  will  bo  prepared  to  concur  with  the  '  Bishop '  in  his 
conviction  to  that  effect — extravagant  and  chimerical  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  who  are 
without  the  precedent ! 

'  The  Doctor  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  announce  that  any  trifle  of  aid  in  the  way 
of  change  or  old  clothes,  or  ' sarsaparel'- root,  will  be/Jiankfully  received  and  applied. 

'  'P.  S:  close  skowered  on  Beasonable  terms:  allso  esancea  to  order:  fig-save  at  25 
eta  for  bumes  k  blisters:  aUso  pattent  medasins.' ' 


fl  dSoni  for  i^t  Juturr. 

The  next  number  of  Thr  Knickerbocker  will  commence  its  Forty-Third  Volvme, 
Although  we  might  assume  that  the  readers  of  the  work '(who  have  steadily  increased 
with  every  succeeding  number,  for  very  many  months,)  have  already  been  made  aware 
that  we  shall  lose  no  occasion,  and  spare  no  expense,  to  make  it  better  worthy  their  ac- 
ceptance, we  yet  cannot  let  the  present  Tolume  close,  without  saying,  that  at  no  former 
period  have  we  had  so  large  a  number  of  the  first  writers  in  the  country  fur  our  con- 
tributors, nor  so  much  excellent  materiel  on  hand,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  awaiting  inser- 
tion. The  new  novel  by  the  popular  author  of  *The  Quod  Corre8pondenc€f  ('  The  Anoa- 
KBT,'  and  'Harry  Harson,')  will  appear  regularly  every  month,  each  number  to  be 
illustrated  by  a  superior  engraving,  designed  expressly  from  and  for  the  story;  and 
independent  of  the  labors  of  our  other  most  popular  contributors,  we  have  matter  in 
hand,  reader,  that '  may  chance  to  make  you  stare  I'  Moreover,  our  printer,  who  *  turns 
his  back  to  no  man  *  in  the  production  of  good  work,  gives  us,  for  our  new  volume,  new 
type  (hrongliouty  which  will '  8howits/a«0 '  upon  fine  white  paper,  prepared  expressly  for 
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the  work.  The  encomiums  of  the  public  press,  so  imiversal  and  so  gratifying — so 
stimulative  to  conf  inucd  and  enhanced  effort — shall  not  be  lost  upon  us.  We  intend  to 
d&terre,  as  we  hare  always  striven  to  do,  the  *  good  words '  of  our  firiends.  And  now, 
all  that  we  ask  is,  that  our  friends  —  all  our  friends,  *  here  and  elsewhere '  —  shall  meel 
us  in  a  kindred  spirit,  and  do  for  w  what  we  shall  strain  every  nerve  to  do  for  ihetn. 


Xttn      9uiIfcBtCons. 

Wb  have  of  late  months,  owing  to  an  unusual  pressure  upon  the  editorial  department 
of  our  Magazine,  found  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  issues  of  our  friends  the  pttb> 
Ushers ;  although  our  *  Literary  Notices,' as  our  readers  will  bear  us  witness,  have  been 
ample,  both  in  comment  and  extract.  We  propose,  however,  in  each  number  of  the 
KxicKBRBOCKEB  hereafter,  to  notice,  under  the  head  of  *3>w PuUicatiofui* aU works 
which  have  appeared  during  the  month.  We  say  'notice,'  in  contradistinction  to 
*  review ;  *  for  while  we  may,  in  brief,  express  our  opinion  of  the  works  roceired,  after 
we  have  perused  them,  yet  many  of  them  will  call  for  a  more  eUborate  subsequent 
review  in  these  pages.  Publishers,  therefore,  will  oblige  us  by  sending,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  copies  of  all  publications  which  they  are  desirons  of  bringing  and  'keeping 
before  the  people.'  They  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  at  least  keep  the  public  apprised 
of  the  existence  and  character  of  their  issues. 

Westkrx  CnARACTERS,  OR  TrPES  OF  BoRi)EE-LiFB  IN  THE  Westerx  States.  —  This 
work,  from  the  press  of  Redfield,  admirably  illustrated  by  Dablet,  is  from  the  pen  of 
J.  L.  AIcCoxxell,  Esq.,  the  popular  author  of  *  Talbot  and  Vernon.*  Wc  predict  for  it 
marked  success.  It  is  written  with  great  care,  and  its  pictures  are  exceedingly  graphic 
It  treats,  under  separate  divisions,  the  Indian,  the  Yoyagcur,  the  Pioneer,  the  Ranger, 
the  Regulator,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  Pedler,  the  School-master,  School-mistresB, 
and  the  Politician.  Here  is  abundant  variety  of  materiel,  and  it  is  all  handled  very 
deftly.    We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  the  work  hereafter. 

Sir  Jonah  Barinoton's  'Pebsonal  Sketches  op  his  Own  Times.' — Some  fiix  yean 
since,  we  borrowed  an  English  copy  of  this  work,  from  an  obliging  friend,  and  in  the 
'Editor's  Table'  noticed  it  at  length,  with  extracts,  to  the  extent  of  some  four  or  five 
pages.  It  was  one  of  the  most  lively,  entertaining,  various,  gossipy  books  wc  had  ever 
encountered;  and  when  we  saw  the  announcement  of  its  re-publication,  in  a  handsome 
edition,  from  the  press  of  Redfield,  our  first  thought  was,  *  There  is  a  book  that  will 
touch  the  American  palate  to  a  T ; '  and  it  has  already  yindicated  the  truth  of  our 
prediction.    What  a  book  for  a  winter's  evening ! 

Anecdotes  op  Painters,  Engravers,  Scclptors,  Architects,  Etc.  —  Three  small 
volumes  of  a  work  thus  entitled,  have  just  been  issued  by  Messrs,  Pctnam  and  Com- 
pany. They  are  from  the  pen  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  American  public  are 
indebted  fi>r  the  restoration  and  re-publication  of  BoydeWs  S}iaJ:sprar€,  heretofore  no- 
ticed at  large  in  the  Knickerbocklr,  as  well  as  for  a  very  various  and  entertaining 
biographical  and  critical  dictionarj'  of  painters,  engravers,  sculptors,  and  architects, 
from  ancient  to  modern  limes.  We  hesitate  to  mention  the  name  of  our  author,  who 
has  deserved  so  well  at  the  hands  of  his  readers.  But  why  hesitate? — why  d^y? 
His  cognomen  is  upon  his  books  —  it  must  come  before  the  public,  for  he  writes  books 
that  will  be  read.  Sli*'<i}'J(i'>hih  is  his  first  name  —  Shearjashub  Spoonbr.  The  collec- 
tion before  us  is  a  good  and  very  various  one,  and  will  attract  and  well  reward  perosaL 

IIosmer's  Poems.  —  Redfield  has  in  press  the  *  Cotnplete  Poem*  of  W.  Jffi  C.  Jlornmer^ 
Tturc  will  be  a  volume  worth  reading,  as  we  shall  take  good  occasion  to  demonstrate 
when  it  shall  have  appeared.    Uosmlr  was  a  *  born-poet,'  and  he  has  '  kept  growing.' 

£C^  See  Xotice  to  Suhecrihcra  on  the  hack  of  the  Table  of  OmierU*  of  tJie  present  JWm- 
ber. 
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Oat-Door  Thiiikin§rs  and  Fireside-RIusinss. 

BT    BENJAMIN    F.    TATLOR. 

THIS  Volizme  oonrists  of  Short  Sketehea  of  Familiar  Se«n«8  in  Country  Life,  in  Bammer  and  Winter. 
lOany  of  these  Sketches  hare  been  copiea  in  yaiioiu  Maguines  and  NewBpapen  in  thi«  oonntry, 
and  in  Borope. 

NotioeB  of  the  Press. 

"Many  an  oTer-praiaed  novel,  in  the  latter  days,  does  not  possesa  half  the  naturalness  and  tme  feel- 
ing of  some  of  these  AttcheB.^^£nlak^ri>ook:er  Magoains, 

**  Mr.  Taylor's  articles  speak  directly  to  the  heart.  They  convey  all  who  read  them  back  to  the  time* 
when  ehildhood'fe  merry  hours  were  tbeir's,  and  Lilb  seemed  aught,  but  a  never-ending  battle  with 
cares  and  troubles."— CMoa^o  JJaily  ArffU9, 

**A  FoBTBOoanso  Book.— It  is  announced  that  B.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  is  getting  out  a  book  in  New- 
York,  (to  be  published  next  month,  by  S.  Hueston  of  the  KzUckerbocker.)  entitled  *  Jamuabt  axd  Jdmb  : 
or,  Out-Boor  Thinkings  and  Flre-9ide  Mu8ing».*  We  venture  the  prediction  that  it  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  Books  of  the  season,  and  have  quite  as  great  a  run  as  *  Ike  Marvel's  best  book.' " 

'*  We  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  the  Preset,  in  bespeaking  for  the  forthcoming  *  January  and  June*  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  a  wide-spread  circulation. 

**  is  a  writer' of  great  beauty,  Mr.  T.  has  few  superiors.  The  favor  with  which  contribu^loni  to  the 
Jouaifii.  from  his  pen  have  been  received  will  not  require  us  to  say  anything  to  commend  this  book  to 
the  general  perusal  of  <tur  readers.  .  ,  ....       ,^ 

**  Mr.  Taflor's  many  friends  In  the  west  will  be  pleased  at  his  determination  to  place  some  of  hu  writ- 
ings in  more  dorafato  form,  and  reioice  in  the  success  of  the  author  of  'January  and  June."*— {^Mocvo 
Journal. 

**In  the  peculiar  style  of  Mr.  Taylor,  which  fs  the  same  as  saying,  that  it  abounds  in  happy  conceits* 
in  apt  illustrations,  in  imagery  that  seems  to  live  and  breathe,  and  impart  ftagrance  from  the  page 
upou  which  the  writer's  fancy  has  impressed  it,  in  nice  analogy,  less  apparent  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  from  the  gorgeous  drapery  in  which  it  is  clothed."— OiUoai^^  Tribune. 

Speaking  of  his  Poetry,  the  B^fftiZo  Et^pretB  says :  **  They  are  carrier  Pigeons— rhyme  singers— that 
are  destined  to  go  the  rounds," 

The  Book  is  beautifnllv  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  llliutrated  with  fine  EogrsvingB.  The  piiee  is 
OJVX  DOLLAR,    Sold  by  aU  BookseUexa,  and  by  the  Pnbllaber, 

SAMXJBL   HHJBSTON    189  gawatt  8t,  JewYark^ 

HilLRRT   SARSON^ 

OR 

THE   BENEVOLENT   BACHELOR. 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  THX  ATT0EKX7. 

Que  Volume  12mo.,  with  ninstrationa. 


NOTICES  OFTHE    PRESS. 

*  The  author  of  this  noyel,  who  modetUj^  yeils  the  honored  name  which  he  hean, 
mi^ht  be  supposaed  to  poasese  a  prescriptiye  title  to  the  character  of  a  succeeaful 
dehnatorof  New- York  lifeu  He  more  than  makes  good  his  claim  in  the  present 
volume.  It  is  u  tale  of  high -wrought  power,  fonnded  on  a  plot  of  intense  and  con- 
stantly sustained  interest^  and  enliyened  by  an  imagination  familiar  with  the  darker 
and  more  tragic  phases  of  modem  society. —.y^io  York  TVibune. 

^Haebt  Habson  contains  another  record  of  man's  baseness  and  woman's  long-suf- 
fering. It  is  a  potent,  moving  and  not  unlikely  record-^written  from  such  origmals 
as  may  be  found  any  where — and  especially  in  the  festering  Babylons  of  our  land— 
and  so  written,  that  the  reader  echoes  the  impulses  which  prompted  it,  and  drops 
his  tears  of  sympathy  or  thankAilness  upon  its  yarying  pages,  whether  he  will  or 
no."— Morning  Bxpren,  Buffalo^  N,  T, 

PRICE    ONE    JDOLLAB, 

Harkt  Habson,  The  Attorney,  ob  January  and  June  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
free  of  postage,  for  One  Dollar  each,  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  PabIl^her, 

139  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 
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Ik  consequence  of  the  great  and  continnally  increasing 
demand  for  this  elegantly-printed,  widely  circulated  and 
tiniversally  popular  Family  Newspaper,  we  have,  hereto- 
fore, been  unable  to  furnish  the  back  numbers  to  only  a 
very  limited  extent.  To  avoid  this  disappointment  iii 
future,  we  shall,  on  the  first  of  January  next,  print  sucli 
an  increased  edition  as  will  enable  us  to  supply  new  sul>- 
scribers  from  that  date.  Besides  the  original  productions 
of  the  Editors — the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Correspondence 
of  a  large  list  of  contributors — the  spice  of  the  European 
Magasdnes — ^thfe  selections  of  the  most  interesting  public^v 
tions  of  the  day — the  brief  novels — the  piquant  stories — 
the  spai'kling  wit  and  amusing  anecdote — the  news  and 
gossip  of  the  Parisian  papers-^the  personal  sketches  of 
public  characters — the  etirring  scenes  of  the  world  ^e  live 
in — the  chronicle  of  the  ne^v^  for  ladies — the  fashions  ami 
fashionable  gossip — ^the  facte  and  outlines  of  news — ^tho 
pick  of  English  information — the  wit,  humour  and  psthos  o'l 
the  times — the  essays  on  life,  literature,  society  and  morals, 
and  the  usual  variety  of  careful  choosings  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  English  periodical  literature,  criticism,  poetry,  etc, 
-—several  new  and  attractive  features  of  remarkable  intt*r- 
est  will  enrich  and  give  value  to  the  new  series  of  tho 
work 

Terms. — For  one  copy,  $2 ;  for  three  copies,  $5,  cwr  one 
copy  for  three  years,  $5 — always  in  advance. 

The  Home  Journal  and  Knickerbocker  Magasdne  one 
year,  for  Foub  DoIxaes. 

Subscribe  without  delay.    Address, 

MORRIS  &  WILLIS. 
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